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PREFACE, 

BY   THE   AMERICAN   EDITOR. 


The  work  of  Lord  Eambb,  on  Criticism,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1761,  and  dedicated  to  George  III.,  then  King  of 
Great  Britain.  The  royal  patronage  was  solicited  in  its 
behalf,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  treats  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  society,  and  that  it  attempts 
to  form  a  standard  of  taste,  by  unfolding  those  principles 
that  ought  to  govern  the  taste  of  every  individual. 

In  showing  the  importance  of  such  an  attempt,  he  says : 
"It  is  rare  to  find  one. bom  with  such  delicacy  of  feeling, 
as  not  to  need  instruction :  it  is  equally  rare  to  find  one  so 
low  in  feeling,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  instruction.  And 
yet,  to  refine  our  taste  with  respect  to  beauties  of  art  or  of 
nature,  is  scarce  endeavored  in  any  seminary  of  learning ; 
a  lamentable  defect,  considering  how  early  in  life  taste  is 
susceptible  of  culture,  and  how  difficult  to  reform  it  if  un- 
happily perverted.  To  furnish  materials  for  supplying 
that  defect,  was  an  additional  motive  for  the  present 
undertaking." 

To  Lord  Kames  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  calling 
public  attention  to  this  subject,  and  for  preparing  a  work 
that  has  long  occupied  a  place  in  the  colleges  and  acad- 
emies of  our  own  land.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  work, 
even  at  this  date,  that  is  fitted  to  supply  its  place,  nor, 
without  great  disadvantage  to  the  cause  of  education,  can 
it  be  laid  aside ;  and  yet,  neither  in  its  original  form,  nor 
with  such  additions  as  have  been  made,  in  this  country,  to 
the  original  work,  is  it  free  firom  some  grave  objections, 
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that  have  served,  in  many  instances,  to  prevent  its  adop- 
tion as  a  text-book,  especially  in  female  seminaries. 

Hence  some  retrenchment  becomes  necessary  to  the 
highest  usefulness  of  the  work :  and  it  will  not  be  doubted 
that  it  may  receive  great  improvement,  by  additions 
which  may  be  made  from  the  works  of  distinguished 
authors,  who  have  written  with  great  power  and  exquisite 
taste  upon  many  of  the  topics  treated  by  our  author  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

These  views,  upon  Jnquiry,  having  been  found  to  agree 
with  those  of  not  a  few  enlightened  and  experienced  teach- 
ers, the  Editor  has  been  prompted  to  expend  a  large  amount 
of  labor,  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  Lord  Kames, 
that  its  usefulness  may  be  increased  and  perpetuated  in 
colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  as  well  as  in 
public  and  private  libraries. 

The  chief  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  the  present 
edition,  are  the  following : 

1.  The  matter  heretofore  contained  in  an  Appendix  has 
been  brought  forward ;  and  constitutes,  as  it  should,  the 
first  part  of  the  Introduction,  being  needed  as  a  preparation 
for  an  easy  study  of  the  volume,  and  likely  to  be  over- 
looked as  an  appendix. 

2.  Frequent  omissions  have  been  made  in  the  text  and 
notes,  where  the  matter  was  found  to  be  either  obsolete,  of 
no  utility,  or  objectionable  on  account  of  its  indelicacy. 

3.  Many  of  the  poetical  quotations  (particularly  some  of 
those  in  foreign  languages),  that  seemed  to  be  an  incum- 
brance rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  work  for  purposes 
of  education,  have  been  abbreviated  or  omitted. 

4.  Space  has  thus  been  gained  for  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter,  which  has  been  carefully  selected  from 
modern  authors  who  have  treated  certain  topics  more 
philosophically  and  accurately  than  Lord  Kames,  whose 
work  was  written  nearly  a  century  ago.    These  addi^^ions, 
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both  in  the  text  and  notes,  that  they  may  readily  be  die- 
tinguished  from  the  original  matter,  have  been  inclosed  in 
brackets.  The  most  important  of  these  are  derived  from 
Cousin  on  the  Beautiful ;  from  Lectures  of  Barron,  Haz- 
litt,  and  President  Hopkins ;  from  Lord  Jeffrey's  celebrated 
dissertation  on  Becmty  (in  his  Beview  of  Alison  on  Taste) ; 
and  from  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Style^ 
contained  in  a  somewhat  recent  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review.  By  these,  and  numerous  other  additions,  where 
they  seemed  to  be  most  needed,  great  value  has  been 
added  to  the  original  work ;  and  in  scarcely  a  less  degree, 
by  striking  from  it  a  large  amount  of  matter  that  greatly 
impairs  its  excellence  and  usefulness. 

5.  It  may  also  be  stated,  as  a  part  of  the  Editor's  labor, 
that  he  has  prepared  a  new  Analysis  of  the  work,  which, 
for  the  convenience  both  of  teacher  and  student,  has  been 
distributed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  with  references 
to  the  paragraphs  in  which  the  topics  are  discussed. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  present  volume  is 
not  an  abridgment  of  Eames,  but  it  embraces  the  entire 
work,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  portions  which 
every  instructor  and  intelligent  reader  must  regard  as 
blemishes,  or  consider  useless,  while  large  additions  have 
been  made,  from  recent  and  valuable  sources,  to  render 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  the  incomparable  treatise 
(as  here  presented)  of  this  highly  talented,  and  justly  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  author.  J.  B.  B. 

GxNXVA,  K  Y.,  Feb.  2, 1856. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TERMS  DEFINED  OR  EXPLAINED. 

1.  EvBRT  thing  we  perceive  or  are  conscious  o^  wbeiher  a  being 
or  a  quality,  a  passion  or  an  action,  is  with  respect  to  the  percipient 
termed  an  chjecL  Some  objects  appear  to  be  internal^  or  within 
the  mind ;  passion,  for  example,  thinking,  volition  :  some  external; 
such  as  every  object  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  of  touch,  of  taste. 

2.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  to  me  an  external 
object,  is  termed  perception.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  makes 
known  to  me  an  internal  object,  is  termed  conedousnese.  The 
power  or  faculty  from  which  consciousness  proceeds,  is  termed  an 
tntenud  sense.  The  power  or  &culty  from  which  perception  pro- 
ceeds, is  termed  an  external  sense.  This  distinction  refers  to  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge ;  for  the  senses,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, are  all  of  them  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind. 

3.  But  as  self  is  an  object  that  cannot  be  termed  either  exter- 
nal or  internal,  the  faculty  by  which  I  have  knowledge  of  myself 
is  a  sense  that  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  internal  or  external. 

4.  By  the  eye  we  perceive  figure,  color,  motion,  Ac  :  by  the  ear 
we  perceive  the  different  Qualities  of  sound,  high,  low,  loud,  soft : 
by  touch  we  perceive  rough,  smooth,  hot,  cold,  <fec. :  by  taste  we 
perceive  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  Ac:  by  smell  we  perceive  fragrant, 
fetid,  &Q.  These  qualities  partake  the  common  nature  of  all 
qualities,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  an  iadependent  existence,  but 
must  belong  to  some  being  of  which  they  are  properties  or  attri- 
butes. A  being  with  respect  to  its*  properties  or  attributes  is  termed 
a  subject  or  substratum.  Every  substratum  of  visible  qualities,  is 
termed  substance  ;  and  of  tangible  qualities,  body. 

5.  Substance  and  sound  are  perceived  as  existing  at  a  distance 
from  the  organ ;  often  at  a  considerable  distance.  But  smell,  touch, 
and  taste  are  perceived  as  existing  at  the  organ  of  sense. 

6.  The  objects  of  external  sense  are  various.  Substances  are 
perceived  by  the  eye ;  bodies  by  the  touch.  Sounds,  tastes,  and 
smells,  passing  commonly  under  the  name  of  secondary  qualities, 
re<juire  naore  explanation  than  there  is  room  for  here.  All  the 
objects  of  internal  sense  are  attributes :  witness  deliberation,  reason- 
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iDg,  resolution,  williDg,  consenting,  which  are  internal  actions. 
Passions  and  emotions,  which  are  internal  agitations,  are  also  attri- 
butes. With' regard  to  the  former,  I  am  conscious  of  being  active ; 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am  conscious  of  being  passive. 

7.  Again,  we  are  conscious  of  internal  action  as  in  the  head :  of 
passions  and  emotions  as  in  the  heart. 

8.  Many  actions  may  be  exerted  internally,  and  mai\y  effects 
produced  of  which  we  are  unconscious :  when  we  investigate  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  other  internal 
motions  upon  which  life  depends,  it  is  the  most  probable  opinion 
that  some  interaal  power  is  the  cause :  and  if  so,  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  operations  of  that  power.  But  consciousness  being 
imphed  in  the  very  meaning  of  deliberating,  reasoning,  resolving, 
willing,  consenting,  such  operations  cannot  escape  our  knowledge. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  passions  and  emotions;  for  no  internal 
agitation  is  denominated  a  passion  or  emotion,  but  what  we  are  con- 
scious of. 

9.  The  mind  is  not  always  the  same ;  by  turns  it  is  cheerful, 
melancholy,  calm,  peevish,  &c     These  differences  may  not  impro- . 
perly  be  denominated  t<mes, 

10.  Perception  and  sensation  are  commonly  reckoned  synony- 
mous terms,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  wluch  external  objects 
are  made  known  to  us.  But  they  ought  to  be  distinguished. 
Perceiving  is  a  general  term  for  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  touching, 
smelling;  and.  therefore  perception  signifies  every  internal  act  by 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  external  objects ;  thus  we  are 
said  tO'  perceive  a  certain  animal,  a  certain  color,  sound,  taste, 
smell,  &c.  Sensation  properly  signifies  that  internal  act  by  which 
we  are  made  conscious  of  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of 
sense :  thus  we  have  a  sensation  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  warmth, 
from  a  fragrant  smell,  from  a  sweet  taste :  and  of  the  pain  arising 
from  a  woundj  from  a  fetid  smell,  from  a  disagreeable  taste.  Iji 
perception,  my  attention  is  directed  to  the  external  object :  in  sen- 
sation, it  is  directed  to  the  pleasure  or  pain. I  feel. 

The  terms  perception  and  sensation  are  sometimes  employed  to 
signify  the  objects  of  perception  and  sensation.  Perception  in  that 
sense  is  a  general  term  for  every  external  thing  we  perceive ;  and 
sensation  a  general  term  for  every  pleasure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ 
of  sense. 

11.  Conception  is  different  from  perception.  The  latter  includes 
a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  its  object ;  the  former  does  not ;  for 
I  can  conceive  the  most  extravagant  stories  told  in  a  romance,  with- 
out having  any  conviction  of  their  reality.  Conception  differs  also 
from  imagination.  By  the  power  o£  fancy  I  can  imagine  a  golden 
mountain,  or  an  ebony  ship  with  sails  and  ropes  of  silk.  When  I 
describe  a  picture  of  that  kind  to  another,  the  idea  he  forms  of  it  is 
termed  a  conception.     Imagination  is  active,  conception  is  passive. 
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12.  Feeling,  besides  denoting  one  of  the  external  senses,  is  a 
general  tenn,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  we  are  made 
conscious  of  oar  pleasures  and  our  pains;  for  it  is  not  limited,  as  sensa- 
tion  is,  to  any  one  sort  Thus  feeling  being  the  genus  of  which  sen- 
sation is  a  species,  their  meaning  is  the  same  when  applied  to  pleasure 
and  pain  felt  at  the  oi^;an  of  sense :  and  accordingly  we  say  indif- 
ferently, "I  fed  pleasure  from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold,"  or,  **I 
hare  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  heat,  and  of  pain  from  cold." 
But  the  meaning  of  feeling,  as  is  said,  is  much  more  extensive.  It 
is  proper  to  say,  I  feel  pleasure  in  a  sumptuous  building,  in  love,  in 
friendship ;  and  pain  in  losing  a  child,  in  revenge,  in  envy :  sensa- 
tion is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of  these. 

The  term  feeling  is  frequently  used  in  a  less  proper  sense^  to 
signify  what  we  feel  or  are  conscious  of:  and  in  that  sense  it  is  a 
general  term  for  all  our  passions  and  emotions,  and  for  all  our  other 
pleasures  and  pains. 

*  13.  That  we  cannot  perceive  an  external  object  till  an  impres- 
sion is  made  upon  our  body,  is  probable  from  reason,  and  is  ascer- 
tained by  experience.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  be  made 
sensible  of  the  impression :  in  tpuching,  in  tasting,  and  in  smelling, 
we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  ;  but  not  in  seeing  and  hearing. 
We  know  indeed  from  experiments,  that  before  we  perceive  a  visible 
object,  its  image  is  spread  upon  the  retina  tunica  ;  and  that  before 
we  perceive  a  sound,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  drum  of  the 
ear :  but  we  are  not  conscious  either  of  the  oiganic  image  or  of  the 
oi^nic  impresfflon ;  nor  are  we  conscious  of  any  other  operation 
preparatoiy  to  the  act  of  perception ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  see 
that  river,  or  hear  that  trumpet.* 

14.  Objects  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  by 
the  power^of  memory.  When  I  recall  an  object  of  sight  in  that 
manner,  it  appears  to  me  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  original  sur- 
vey, only  less  distinct  For  example,  having  seen  yesterday  a 
spreading  oak  growing  on  the  brink  of  a  river,  I  endeavor  to  recall 
these  objects  to  my  mind.  How  is  this  operation  performed !  Do 
£  endeavor  to  form  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  them,  or  a  representative 
image  ?  Not  so.  I  transport  myself  ideally  to  the  place  where  I 
law  the  tree  and  river  yesterday :  upon  which  I  have  a  pevcepdon 
af  these  objects  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  perception  I  had  when 
L  viewed  them  with  my  eyes,  only  less  distinct  And  in  this  re- 
collection, I  am  not  conscious  of  a  picture  or  representative  image, 
more  than  in  the  original  survey;  the  perception  is  of  the  tree  and 


*  T«t  a  singnslor  opinion  that  impresMonA  are  the  only  objects  of  pevoejpCioii, 
bta  been  espoused  ny  some  philosophers  of  no  mean  rank ;  not  attending  to 
the  foregoing  peculiarity  in  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  that  we  per- 
ceive objects  without  being  conscious  of  an  organic  impresMon,  or  of  any  im- 
pression fezcept  in  oases  where  the  object  of  sight  is  very  brilliant,  or  th«  soaiid 
•zoesiiiveiy  loud  and  grating]. 
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river  themselToa,  as  at  first.  I  confirm  this  by  another  experiment 
After  attentively  surveying  a  fine  statue,  I  dose  my  eyes.  What 
follows  ?  The  same  object  continues,  without  any  difference  bu* 
that  it  is  less  distinct  than  formerly.*  This  indistinct  secondary 
perception  of  an  object,  is  termed  an  ilea.   And  therefore  the  precise 


*  Thifi  experiment,  which  eveiy  one  may  reiterate  till  entire  satisfadaon  be 
obtained,  ia  of  greater  importanoe  than  at  first  view  may  appear ;  for  it  strikea 
at  the  root  of  a  oelebrated  doctrine,  which  for  more  than  two  thousand  yean 
has  misled  many  phlloeophere.  This  doctrine,  as  delivered  hy  Aristotle,  is  in 
substance,  "  That  of  every  object  of  thought  tnere  must  be  in  the  mind  some 
form,  phantasm,  or  species ;  tiiat  things  sensible  are  perceived  and  remem- 
berea  oy  means  of  sensible  phantasms,  and  things  intelligible  by  intelligible 
phantasms ;  and  that  these  pnantasras  have  the  form  of  the  object  without  the 
matter,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  wax  has  the  form  of  a  seal  without 
its  matter."  The  foUowers  of  Aristotle  add,  "  That  the  sensible  and  iutelligi- 
ble  forms  of  things,  are  sent  forth  iVom  the  things  themselves,  and  make  im- 
pressions upon  the  passive  intellect,  which  impressions  are  perceived  by  the 
active  intellect"  This  notion  differs  very  little  flrom  that  of  Epicurus,  which 
is,  **Tbat  all  things  send  forth  constantly  and  in  every  direction,  slender 
ghosts  or  films  of  tnemselves  {tewuia  simtUaera,  as  expressed  by  his  commen- 
tator Lucretius) ;  which  striking  upon  the  mind,  are  the  means  of  perception, 
dreaming,"  &o.  Des  Cartes,  bent  to  oppose  Aristotle,  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
sensible  and  intelligible  phantasms  ;  maintaining,  however,  the  same  doctrine 
in  effect,  namely.  That  we  perceive  nottfing  external  *but  by  means  of  some 
image  either  in  tne  brain  or  in  the  mind :  and  these  images  he  terms  ideas 
According^  to  these  philosophers,  we  perceive  nothing  immediately  but  phan 
tasms  or  ideas  ;  and  from  these  we  infer,  by  reasomng,  the  existence  of  ex 
ternal  objects.  Locke,  adopting  this  doctrine,  employs  almost  the  whole  o 
his  book  about  ideas.  He  holds,  that  we  .cannot  perceive,  remember,  noi 
imagine  any  thing,  but  bv  having  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  H« 
agrees  with  Des  Cartes,  tnat  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  things  external, 
but  what  we  acquire  by  reasoning  upon  their  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind ; 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  we  ar»  conscious  of  these  ideas  or  images,  and  ot 
nothing  else.  Those  who  talk  the  most  intelligibly  explain  the  doctrine  this : 
When  I  see  in  a  mirror  a  man  standing  behind  me,  the  immediate  object  of  my 
sight  is  his  image,  without  which  I  could  not  see  him :  in  like  manner,  when  I 
see  a  tree  or  a  house,  there  must  be  an  image  of  these  objects  in  m^  brain  of  in 
my  mind :  which  image  is  the  immediate  object  of  my  perception ;  and  by 
means  of  that  image  I  perceive  the  external  obiect. 

One  would  not  readily  suspect  any  harm  in  tnis  ideal  system,  other  than  the 
leading  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  metaphysical  errors,  in  order  to  account  for  our 
knowledge  of  external  objects,  which  is  more  truly  and  more  simply  accounted 
for  by  direct  perception.  And  yet  some  late  writers  have  been  able  to  extract 
from  it  death  and  destruction  to  the  whole  world,  levelling  all  down  to  a  mere 
chaos  of  ideas.  Dr.  Berkeley,  upon  authority  of  the  philosophers  named, 
taking  for  granted  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  object  but  what  is  in  the  mind, 
discovered  that  the  reasoning  emploved  by  Des  Cartes  and  Locke  to  infer  the 
exi:»tenoe  of  external  objects,  is  inconclusive ;  and  upon  that  discovery  ventured, 
agaiuat  common  sense,  to  annihilate  totally  the  material  world.  And  a  later 
writer,  discovering  that  Berkeley's  arguments  might  with  equal  success  be 
applied  agoiust  immaterial  beings,  ventures  still  more  boldly  to  reject  by  the 
lump  the  immaterial  world  as  well  as  the  material :  leaving  nothing  in  nature 
but  images  or  ideas  floating  in  vaeuo^  without  affording  them  a  single  mind  for 
shelter  or  support. 

When  such  wild  and  extravagant  consequences  can  be  drawn  from  the  ideal 
system,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  no  man  who  is  not  crazy  would  have 
ventured  to  erect  such  a  superstructure,  till  he  should  first  be  certain  beyond 
aJl  doubt  of  a  solid  foundation.  And  yet  upon  inquiry,  we  find  the  founda- 
tion of  this  terrible  doctrine  to  be  no  better  tnau  a  shallow  meuiphysical  argu- 
ment, namdyi  '*  That  no  being  can  act  but  where  it  is ;  and  consequently,  that 
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and  accurate  definition  of  an  idea,  in  contradistinctaon  to  an  origi* 
nal  perception,  is,  "  That  perception  of  a  real  object  which  is  raised 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory."  Every  thing  we  have  any 
knowledge  o^  whether  internal  or  external,  passions,  emotions,  think- 
ing, resolving,  willing,  heat,  cold,  &c^  as  well  as  external  objects, 
may  be  recalled  as  above  by  the  power  of  memory.* 


it  cannot  act  nnon  any  subject  at  a  distance.**  This  argnment  possesses  indeed 
one  eminent  aavantage,  that  its  obscurity,  like  that  of  an  oracle,  is  apt  to  im- 
pose upon  the  reader,  who  is  willing  to  consider  it  as  a  demonstration,  because 
ne  does  not  clearly  see  the  fallacy.  The  best  way  to  five  it  a  fair  trial,  is  to 
draw  it  out  of  its  obscurity,  and  to  state  it  in  a  clear  Tight,  as  follows :  **  No 
subject  can  be  perceived  unless  it  act  upon  the  mind,  but  no  distant  subject 
can  act  upon  the  mind^  because  no  being  can  act  but  where  it  is :  and,  there 
fore,  the  immediate  object  of  perception  must  be  something  united  to  the  mind 
so  as  to  be  able  to  act  upon  it."  Hero  the  argument  is  completed  in  all  ih 
parts :  and  from  it  is  derived  the  supposed  necessity  of  phantasms  or  ideas 
united  to  the  mind,  as  the  only  objects  of  perception.  It  is  singularly  un 
lucky,  that  this  argument  concludes  directly  against  the  very  system  of  whicA 
it  is  the  only  foundation^  for  how  can  phantasms  or  ideas  be  raised  in  the  mind 
by  things  at  a  distance,  if  things  at  a  distance  cannot  act  upon  the  mind  ?  I 
say  more,  that  it  a«sumes  a  proposition  as  true,  without  evidence,  namdy.  That 
no  distant  subject  can  act  upon  the  mind.  This  proposition  undonbtealy  re- 
qpir^  evidence,  for  it  is  not  intuitively  certain.  And,  therefore,  till  the  propo- 
sition be  demonstrated,  every  man  without  scruple  may  rely  upon  the  conviction 
of  his  senses,  that  he  hears  and  sees  things  at  a  distance. 

But  I  venture  a  bolder  step,  which  is,  to  show  that  the  proposition  is  false. 
Admitting  that  no  being  can  act  but  where  it  is,  is  there  any  thmg  more  simple 
or  more  common,  than  the  acting  upon  subjects  at  a  distance  by  intermediate 
means  ?  This  holds  in  fact  with  respecfbotn  to  seeinff  and  hearing.  When  I 
see  a  tree,  for  example,  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  tree  to  my  eye,  form- 
ing a  picture  upon  the  reUna  tunica  ;  but  the  object  perceived  is  the  tree  itself, 
not  the  rays  or  light,  nor  the  picture.  In  this  manner  distant  objects  are  per- 
ceived, without  any  action  of  the  object  upon  the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  upon 
the  object.  Hearing  is  in  a  similar  case ;  the  air,  put  in  motion  by  thunaer, 
makes  an  impression  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  but  this  impression  is  not  what 
I  hear,  it  is  tne  thunder  itself  by  means  of  that  impression. 

Witn  respect  to  vision  in  particular,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  by  what  means 
and  in  what  manner  the  picture  on  the  retina  tunica  contributes  to  produce  a 
sight  of  the  object.  One  thing  onljr  is  dear,  that  as  we  have  no  knowledge  ot 
that  picture,  it  is  as  natural  to  conceive  that  it  should'be  made  the  instrument 
of  discovering  the  external  object,  and  not  itself,  as  of  discovering  itself  only, 
and  not  the  external  object. 

Upon  the  chimerical  consequences  drawn  from  the  ideal  system,  I  shall  make 
but  a  single  reflection.  Nature  determines  us  necessarily  to  rely  on  the  vera- 
city of  our  senses ;  and  upon  their  evidence  the  existence  of  external  objects 
is  to  us  a  matter  oi  intuitive  knowledge  and  absolute  certaintv.  Vain  there- 
fore is  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Berkeley  and  of  his  followers  to  deceive  us,  by  a 
metaphysiool  subtilty,  into  a  disbelief  of  what  wo  cannot  entertain  even  the 
slightest  doubt.    [See  also  Beattie^s  Moral  Science,  104-106.] 

♦  From  this  definition  of  an  idea,  tha  following  proposition  must  be  evident, 
That  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  innate  idea.  If  the  original  perception 
of  an  object  bo  not  innate,  which  is  obvious ;  it  is  not  less  obvious,  that  the 
idea  or  secondar^r  perception  of  that  object  cannot  be  innate.  And  yet,  to 
prove  this  self-evident  proposition,  Locke  has  bestowed  a  whole  book  of  his 
treatise  upon  Human  Understanding.  So  necessary  it  is  to  give  accurate  defi- 
niUons,  and  so  preventive  of  dispute  are  definitions  when  accurate.  Dr. 
Berkeley  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  another  proposition  equally  evident, 
That  there  can  be  no  sucn  thing  as  a  general  idea :  all  our  original  percep- 
tions are  of  particular  objects,  ar d  our  secondary  perceptions  or  ideas  must  m 
equally  so. 
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16.  External  objects  are  distinguishable  into  simple  and  complex* 
Certain  sounds  are  so  simple  as  not  to  be  resolvable  into  parts;  and 
80  are  certain  tastes  and  smells.  Objects  of  touch  are  for  the  most 
part  complex :  they  ai8  not  only  hard  or  sofit,  but  also  smooth  or 
rough,  hot  or  cold.  Of  all  external  objects,  visible  objects  are  com- 
monly the  most  complex :  a  tree  is  composed  of  a  trunk,  branches, 
leaves :  it  has  color,  figure,  size.  But  as  an  action  is  not  resolva- 
ble into  parts,  a  perception,  being  an  act  of  sense,  is  always  simple. 
The  color,  figure,  umbrage  of  a  spreading  oak,  raise  not  different 
perceptions :  the  perception  is  one,  that  of  a  tree,  colored,  figured, 
Ac.  A  quality  is  never  perceived  separately  from  the  subject; 
nor  a  part  from  the  whole.  There  is  a  mental  power  of  .abstraction, 
of  which  afterward  ;  but  the  eye  never  abstracts,  nor  any  other  ex- 
ternal sense. 

16.  Many  particulars  besides  those  mentioned  enter  into  the  per- 
ception of  visible  ol^ects,  motion,  rest,  place,  space^  time,  number^ 
Ac.  These,  all  of  them,  denote  simple  ideas,  and  for  that  reason 
admit' not  of  a  definition.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  how 
they  are  acquired.  The  ideas  of  motion  and  of  rest  are  familiar 
even  to  a  child,  from  seeing  its  nurse  sometimes  walking,  sometimes 
sitting :  the  former  it  is  taught  to  call  motion ;  the  latter,  rest. 
Place  enters  into  every  perception  of  a  visible  object :  the  object  is 
perceived  to  exist,  and  to  exist  somewhere,  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left,  and  where  it  exists  js  tei^ned  place.  Ask  a  child  where  its 
mother  is,  or  in  what  place :  it  will  answer  readily,  she  is  in  the 
garden.  Space  is  connected  with  size  or  bulk :  every  piece  of 
matter  occupies  room  or  space  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  A  child 
perceives  that  whan  its  little  box  is  filled  with  playthings,  there  is 
no  room  or  space  for  more.  Space  is  also  applied  to  signify  the  dis 
tance  of  visible  objects  from  each  other;  and  such  space  accordingly 
can  be  measured.  Dinner  comes  after  breakfast,  and  supper  after 
dinner :  a  child  perceives  an  interval,  and  that  interval  it  learns  to 
call  time,  A  child  sometimes  is  alone  with  its  nurse ;  its  mother  is 
sometimes  in  the  room ;  and  sometimes  also  its  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  perceives  a  diflbrence  between  many  and  few ;  and  that  difference 
it  is  taught  to  call  number, 

17.  The  primary  perception  of  a  visible  object  is  more  complete, 
lively,  and  distinct  than  that  of  any  other  object  And  for  tliat 
reason,  an  idea,  or  secondaiy  perception  of  a  visible  object,  is  also 
more  complete,  lively,  and  distinct  than  that  of  any  other  ob- 
ject A  fine  passage  in  music  may  for  a  moment  be  recalled 
to  the  mind  with  tolerable  accuracy:  but  after  the  shortest  in- 
terval, it  becomes  no  less  obscure  than  the  ideas  of  the  other  objects 
mentioned. 

18.  As  the  range  of  an  individual  is  commonly  within  a  narrow 
space,  it  rarely  happens  that  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known 
comes  under  our  own  perceptions.     Language  is  an  admirable  000* 
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trivanoe  for  supplying  that  deficiency ;  for  by  language  every  inan^a 
perceptions  may  be  communicated  to  all :  and  the  same  kiay  be 
done  by  punting  and  other  imitative  arts.  The  fjacility  of  com- 
munication depends  on  the  liveliness  of  the  ideas;  especiadly  in  lan- 
guage, which  hitherto  has  not  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  to 
express  clear  ideas :  hence  it  is,  that  poets  and  orators,  who  are 
extremely  successful  in  describing  objects  of  sight,  find  objects  of 
the  other  senses  too  fiunt  and  obscure  for  language.  An  idea  thus 
acquired  of  an  object  at  second-hand,  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  an  idea  of  memoiy,  though  their  resemblance  has  occasioned 
the  same  term  idea  to  be  applied  to  both ;  which  is  to  be  regretted^ 
because  ambiguity  in  the  signification  of  words  is  a  great  obstruction 
to  accuracy  of  conception.  Thus  Nature  hath  furnished  the  means 
of  multiplying  ideas  without  end,  and  of  providing  every  individual 
with  a  sufficient  stock  to  answer,  not  only  the  necessities,  but  even 
the  elegancies  of  life. 

19.  Further,  man  is  endued  with  a  sort  of  creative  power:  he  can 
&bricate  images  of  things  that  have  no  existence.  The  materials 
employed  in  this  operation  are  ideas  of  sight,  which  he  can  take  to 
pieces  and  combine  into  new  forms  at  pleasure :  their  complexity 
and  vivacity  make  them  fit  materials.  But  a  man  hath  no  sucn 
power  over  any  of  his  other  ideas,  whether  of  the  external  or  internal 
senses :  he  cannot,  after  the  utmost  effort,  combine  these  into  new 
forms,  being  too  obscure  for  that  operation.  An  image  thus  fabri- 
cated cannot  be  called  a  secondary  perception,  not  being  derived 
from  an  original  perception :  the  poverty  of  language,  however,  as 
in  the  case  immediately  above  mentioned,  has  occasioned  the  same 
term  idea  to  be  applied  to  all.  This  singular  power  of  fabricating 
images  without  any  foundation  in  reality,  is  distinguished  by  the 

^  name  imagination.* 

20.  As  ideas  are  the  chief  materials  employed  in  reasoning  and 
reflecting,  it  is  of  consequence  that  their  nature  and  differences  be 
understood.  It  appears  now  that  ideas  may  he  distinguished  into 
three  kinds :  first.  Ideas  derived  from  original  perceptions,  properly 
termed  ideas  of  memory ;  second,  Ideas  communicated  by  language 
or  other  signs ;  and  third,  Ideas  of  imagination.  These  ideas  differ 
from  each  other  in  many  respects ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  of  their 
proceeding  from  different  causes :  The  first  kind  is  derived  from  real 


♦  ["  Memory  ifl  double :— not  only  do  I  remember  that  I  have  been  in  the 
presence  of  a  certain  object,  bat  I  represent  to  myself  this  absent  object  as  it 
was,  as  I  have  seen,  felt,  ana  judged  it : — the  remembrance  is  then  an  ima^e. 
In  this  last  case,  memory  has  been  called  b^  some  philosophers  imaginative 
memory.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  imagination ;  but  imagination  is  something 
more  still. 

"The  mind,  applying  itself  to  the  images  furnished  by  memory,  decomposes 
theni,  chooses  between  their  different  traits,  and  forms  of  them  new  images. 
Without  this  new  power  imagination  would  be  captive  in  the  circle  of  memory.*'] 
— ObiMii»'«  LecL  on  ths  BeauH/vl,  p.  1S5. 
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existences  that  have  been  objects  of  our  senses :  language  is  the 
cause  of  the  second,  or  any  other  sign  that  has  the  same  power  with 
language  ;  and  a  man's  imagination  is  to  himself  the  cause  of  the 
third.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  an  idea,  originally  of 
imagination,  being  conveyed  to  others  by  language  or  any  other 
vehicle,  becomes  in  their  mind  an  idea  of  the  second  kind ;  and 
again,  that  an  idea  of  this  kind,  being  afterwards  recalled  to  the 
mind,  beco  nes  in  that  circumstance  an  idea  of  memory. 

21.  We  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  perceive  objects  with  indif- 
ference :  tbsse  with  very  few  exceptions  appear  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  at  the  same  time  raise  in  us  pleasant  or  painful 
emotions.  With  respect  to  external  objects  in  particular,  we  dis- 
tinguish those  which  produce  organic  impressions,  from  those  which 
afiect  us  from  a  distance.  When  we  touch  a  soft  and  smooth  body, 
we  have  a  pleasant  feeling  as  at  the  place  of  contact ;  which  feeling 
we  distinguish  not,  at  least  not  accurately,  from  the  agreeableness 
of  the  body  itself;  and  the  same  holds  in  general  w^ith  regard  to  all 
organic  impressions.  It  is  otherwise  in  hearing  and  seeing:  a  sound 
is  perceived  as  in  itself  agreeable,  and  raises  in  the  hearer  a  pleasant 
emotion ;  an  object  of  sight  appears  in  itself  agreeable,  and  laises  in 
the  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion.  These  are  accurately  distinguished : 
the  pleasant  emotion  is  felt  as  within  the  mind  ;  the  agreeableness 
of  the  object  is  placed  upon  the  object,  and  is  perceived  as  one  of 
its  qualities  or  properties.  The  agreeable  appearance  of  an  object 
of  sight  is  termed  beauty  ;  and  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  such 
an  object  is  termed  ugliness. 

22.  But  though  beauty  and  ugliness,  in  their  proper  and  genuine 
signification,  are  confined  to  objects  of  sight,  yet  in  a  more  lax  and 
figurative  signification,  they  are  applied  to  objects  of  the  other  senses : 
they  are  sometimes  applied  even  to  abstract  terms ;  for  it  is  not 
unusual  to  say,  a  beautiful  theorem^  a  beautiful  constitution  of 
government. 

23.  A  line  composed  by  a  single  rule  [or  prescribed  mode],  is 
perceived  and  said  to  be  regular :  a  straight  line,  a  parabola,  an 
hyperbola,  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  of  an  ellipse,  are  all  of 
them  regular  lines.  A  figure  composed  by  a  single  rule,  is  perceived 
and  said  to  he  regular :  a  circle,  a  square,  a  hexagon,  an  equilateral 
triangle,  are  regular  figuies,  being  composed  by  a  single  rule,  that 
determines  the  form  of  each.  When  the  form  of  a  line  or  of  a 
figure  is  ascertained  by  a  single  rule  that  leaves  nothing  arbitrary, 
the  line  and  the  figure  are  said  to  be  perfectly  regular ;  which  is 
the  case  of  the  figures  now  mentioned,  and  the  case  of  a  straight 
line  and  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  A  figure  and  a  line  that 
require  more  than  one  rule  for  their  construction,  or  that  have  any 
of  their  parts  left  arbitrary,  are  not  perfectly  regular :  a  parallelo- 
gram and  a  rhomb  are  less  regular  than  a  square ;  the  parallelogram 
being  subjected  to  no  nile  w  to  the  length  of  sides,  other  t>ian  that 
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ihe  opposite  sides  be  equal ;  the  rhomb  being  subjected  to  no  rale 
as  to  its  angles,  other  Uian  that  the  opposite  angles  be  equal :  for 
the  same  reason,  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse,  Sie  fonn  of  which 
is  susceptible  of  much  variety,  is  .'less  regular  than  that  of  a  circle. 

24.  Regularity^  properly  speaking,  belongs,  Eke  beauty,  to  objects 
of  sight;  and,  like  beauty,  it  is  also  applied  figuratively  to  other 
objects :  thus  we  say,  a  regular  government^  a  regular  composition 
of  music,  and,  regular  discipline, 

25.  When  two  figures  are  composed  of  similar  paHs,  they  are 
said  to  be  uniform.  Perfect  uniformity  is  where  the  constituent 
parts  of  two  figures  are  equal :  thus  two  cubes  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions are  perfectly  uniform  in  all  their  parts.  Uniformity  less  per- 
fect is,  where  the  parts  mutually  correspond,  but  without  being 
equal :  the  uniformity  is  imperfect  between  two  squares  or  cubes  of 
unequal  dimensions ;  and  still  more  so  between  a  square  and  a  par- 
allelogram. 

26.  Uniformity  is  also  applicable  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
same  figure.  The  constituent  parts  of  a  square  are  perfectly  uni- 
form ;  its  sides  are  equal  and  its  angles  are  equal.  Wherein  then 
differs  regularity  fi'om  uniformity  ?  for  a  figure  composed  of  uniform 
parts  must  undoubtedly  be  regular.  Regularity  is  predicated  of  a 
figure  considered  as  a  whole  composed  of  uniform  parts :  uniformity 
is  predicated  of  these  parts  as  related  to  each  other  by  resemblance : 
we  say,  a  square  is  a  regular,  not  a  uniform  figure ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  constituent  parts  of  a  square,  we  say  not,  that  they  are  regular, 
but  that  they  are  uniform. 

27.  In  things  destined  for  the  same  use,  as  legs,  arms,  eyes, 
windows,  spoons^  we  expect  uniformity.  Proportion  ought  to 
govern  parts  intended  for  different  uses :  we  require  a  certain  pro- 
portion between  a  leg  and  an  arm ;  in  the  base,  the  shaft,  the  capital 
of  a^  pillar ;  and  in  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height  of  a  room  : 
some  proportion  is  also  required  in  different  things  intimately  con- 
nected, as  between  a  dwelling-house,  the  garden,  and  the  stables ; 
but  we  require  no  proportion  among  things  slightly  connected,  as 
between  the  table  a  man  writes  on  and  the  dog  that  follows  bin}. 
Proportion  and  imiformity  never  coincide ;  things  equal  are  uniform  f 
but  proportion  is  never  applied  to  them :  the  four  sides  and  angles 
of  a  square  are  equal  and  perfectly  imiform ;  but  we  say  not  that 
they  are  proportional.  Thus,  proportion  always  implies  inequality 
or  difference ;  but  then  it  implies  it  to  a  certain  degree  only :  the 
most  agreeable  proportion  resembles  a  maximum  in  mathematics ;  a 
greater  or  less  inequality  or  difference  is  less  agreeable. 

28.  Order  regards  various  particulars.  First,  in  tracing  or  sur- 
veying objects,  we  are  directed  by  a  sense  of  order :  we  perceive  it 
to  be  more  orderly,  that  we  should  pass  from  a  principle  to  its 
accessories,  and  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  than  in  the  contrary 
direction.     Nexty  with  respect  to  the  position  of  things,  a  sense  of 
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order  directs  us  to  place  together  things  intimately  connected. 
Thirdly,  in  placing  things  that  have  no  natural  connection,  that 
order  appears  the  most  perfect,  where  the  particulars  are  made  to 
bear  the  strongest  relation  to  each  other  that  position  can  give  them. 
Thus  parallelism  is  the  strongest  relation  that  position  can  bestow 
upon  straight  lines :  if  they  be  so  placed  as  by  production  to  inter- 
sect, the  relation  is  less  perfect  A  large  body  in  the  middle,  and 
two  equal  bodies  of  lees  size,  one  on  each  side,  is  an  order  that 
produces  the  strongest  relation,  the  bodies  are  susceptible  of  by 
position:  the  relation  between  the  two  equal  bodies  would  be 
stronger  by  juxtaposition;  but  they  would  not  both  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  third. 

29.  The  beauty  or  agreeableness  of  a  visible  object,  is  perceived 
€U  <me  of  its  qualities;  which  holds,  not  only  in  the  primary  per- 
ception, but  also  in  the  secondary  perception  or  idea :  and  hence 
the  pleasure  that  arises  from  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  object  An  idea 
of  imagination  is  also  pleasant,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than  an 
idea  of  memory,  where  the  objects  are  of  the  same  £nd ;  for  an 
evident  reason,  that  the  former  i&  more  distinct  and  lively  than  the 
latter.  But  this  inferiority  in  ideas  of  imagination,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  their  greatness  and  variety,  which  are  boundless ; 
for  by  the  imagination,  exerted  without  control,  we  can  fabricate 
ideas  of  finer  visible  objects,  of  more  noble  and  heroic  actions,  of 
greater  wickedness,  of  more  surprising  events,  than  ever  in  fact 
existed :  and  in  communicating  such  ideas  by  words^  painting, 
sculpture,  <fec.,  the  influence  of  me  imagination  is  no  less  extensive 
than  great 

80.  In  the  nature  of  every  man,  there  is  somewhat  original,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  others,  which  tends  to  form  his  character, 
and  to  make  him  meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  resolute  or 
timorous,  cheerful  or  morose.  This  original  bent,  termed  disposition, 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  principle :  the  latter  signifying  a  law 
of  human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common  nature  of  man ;  the 
former  makes  part  of  the  nature  of  this  or  that  man.  Propensity 
is  a  name  common  to  both ;  for  it  signifies  a  principle  as  well  as  a 
disposition. 

31.  Affection,  signifying  a  settled  bent  of  mind  towards  a  particular 
being  or  thing,  occupies  a  middle  place  bettoeen  disposition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  passion  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  disposition,  which,  being  a  branch  of  one's  nature  originally, 
must  exist  before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any 
particular  object ;  whereas  affection  can  never  be  original,  because, 
having  a  special  relation  to  a  particular  object,  it  cannot  exist  till 
the  ol^ect  have  once  at  least  been  presented.  It  is  no  less  clearly 
distinguishable  from  passion,  which,  depending  on  the  real  or  ideal 
presence  of  its  object,  vanishes  with  its  object :  whereas  afi*ection  is 
a  lasting  connection ;  and  like  other  connections,  subsist*  even  when 
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ire  do  not  think  of  the  person.  A  &mi]iar  example  will  dear  tbe 
irliDle.  I  liave  from  nature  a  dispodtion  to  gratitade,  which,  through 
want  of  an  object,  happens  never  to  be  exerted ;  and  which  therefore 
is  unknown  even  to  mTsell  Another  who  has  the  same  disposition, 
meets  with  a  kindly  ofQce  which  makes  him  gratefnl  to  lus  bene- 
factor; an  intimate  connection  is  formed  between  them,  termed 
affection  ;  which,  like  other  connections,  has  a  permanent  existence, 
though  not  always  in  view.  The  affection,  for  the  most  part,  lies 
dormant,  till  an  opportunity  offer  for  exerting  it :  in  that  circum- 
stance, it  is  converted  into  die  passion  of  gratitude ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  greedily  seized  of  testifying  gratitude  in  the  warmest  manner. 

32.  Aversumy  I  think,  is  opposed  to  affection ;  not  to  desire,  as 
it  commonly  is.  We  have  an  affection  to  one  person :  we  have  an 
aversion  to  another :  the  former  disposes  us  to  do  good  to  its  object^ 
the  latter  to  do  ill. 

33.  What  is  a  senHtnent  f  It  is  not  a  perception ;  for  a  perception 
sigmfies  the  act  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  external  objects. 
It  is  not  consciousness  of  an  internal  action,  such  as  thinking,  sus- 
pending thought,  inclining,  resolving,  willing,  kc.  Neither  is  it  the 
conception  of  a  relation  among  objects ;  a  conception  of  that  kind 
being  termed  opinion.  The  term  senitmeat  is  appropriated  to  such 
thoughts  as  are  prompted  by  passion. 

34.  Attention  is  that  state  of  mind  which  prepares  one  to  receive 
nnpressiona.  According  to  the  de^e  of  attention,  objects  make  a 
strong  or  weak  impeseion.  Attention  is  requisite  even  to  the  simple 
act  of  seeing ;  the  eye  can  take  in  a  considerable  field  at  one  look ; 
but  no  object  in  the  field  is  seen  distinctly,  but  that  singly  which 
fixes  ih»  attention :  in  a  profound  reverie  that  totally  occupies  the 
attention,  we  scarce  see  what  is  directly  before  us.  In  a  train  of 
perceptions,  the  attention  bein^  divided  among  various  objects,  no 
particular  object  makes  such  a  figure  as  Jt  would  do  single  and  apart 
Hence,  the  stillness  of  night  contributes  to  tenor,  there  being  nothii*^ 
to  divert  the  attention : 

Honor  nbiqae  tnimos,  Bunul  ipsa  silentiA  terrent—.^£fWM<,  u. 
Zara,  Sllenoe  and  solitude  are  everywhere 
Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  seen  or  heard.    A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  ffrate  the  sense,  which  enterM  here  from  groans 
And  howls  of  slaves  condemnM,  from  clink  of  ohains, 
And  crash  of  rusty  bars  and  creaking  hinges ; 
.  And  ever  and  anon  the  sight  was  danh'd 
With  frightful  faces  and  the  meager  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghastly  executioners. 
Tet  more  this  stillness  terrifies  my  soul 
Than  did  that  scene  of  complicated  horrors.     • 

Moumififf  Bridt,  Act  V.  So.  8. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  an  object  seen  at  the  termination  of  a  confined 
view,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  seen  in  a  group  with  the  sor- 
zounding  objects : 
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The  crow  doth  sinisr  aa  sweetly  as  the  lark 

When  neither  is  attended ;  and  I  think, 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 

When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

No  bettor  a  musician  than  the  wren. — Merchaniof  V<niee, 

B5.  In  matters  of  slight  importance^  attention  is  mostly  directed 
hy  will ;  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  trifling  objeote 
make  any  deep  impression.  Had  we  power  equally  to  withhold  our 
attention  from  matters  of  importance,  we  might  be  proof  against  any 
deep  impression.  But  our  power  fails  us  here :  an  interesting  object 
seizes  and  fixes  the  attention  beyond  the  possibility  of  control ;  and 
while  our  attention  is  thus  forcibly  attached  to  one  object,  others 
may  solicit  for  admittance:  but  in  vain,  for, they  will  not  be  re- 
garded. Thus  a  small  misfortune  is  scarce  felt  in  presence  of  a 
greater : 

Xtfor.  Thou  think^st  'tis  much,  that  this  oontentioas  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixM, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    ThouMst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  th*  mouth.    When  the  mind^s  free, 
The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  ray  mind 
Both  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there.  King  Lear^  Act  III.  Sc  6. 

86.  GemiSy  species,  modification,  are  terms  invented  to  distinguish 
beings  from  each  other.  Individuals  are  distinguished  by  their 
qualities:  a  number  of  individuals  considered  with  respect  to 
qualities  that  distinguish  them  from  others,  is  termed  a  species :  a 
plurality  of  species  considered  with  respect  to  their  distinguishing 
qualities,  is  termed  a  genus.  That  quality  which  distinguisheth  one 
genus,  one  species,  or  even  one  individual,  from  another,  is  termed  a 
modification :  thus  the  same  particular  that  is  termed  a  property  or 
quality,  when  considered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  class 
of  individuals,  is  termed  a  modification  when  considered  as  distin- 
guishing the  individual  or  the  class  from  another :  a  black  skin  and 
soft  curled  hair,  are  properties  of  a  Negro :  the  same  circumstances 
considered  as  marks  that  distinguish  a  Negro  from  a  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  are  denominated  modifications. 

37.  Objects  of  sight,  being  complex,  are  distinguishable  into  the 
geveral  particulars  that  enter  into  the  composition :  these  objects 
are  all  of  them  colored ;  and  they  all  have  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  When  I  behold  a  spreading  oak,  I  distinguish  in  that 
object,  size,  figure,  color,  and  sometimes  motion :  in  a  flowing  river, 
I  distinguish  color,  figure,  and  constant  motion ;  a  dye  has  color, 
black  spots,  six  .plain  suiiaces,  all  equal  and  uniform.  Objects  of 
touch  have  all  of  them  extension :  some  of  them  are  felt  rough, 
some  smooth :  some  of  them  are  hard,  some  soil.  WitJi  respect  to 
the  other  senses,  some  of  their  objects  are  simple,  some  complex : 
a  sound,  a  taste,  a  smell,  mav  be  so  simple  as  not  to  be  distinguish* 
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able  into  parts :  others  are  perceived  to  be  compounded  of  different , 
BoundSi  different  tastes,  and  different  smells. 

38.  The  eye  at  one  look  can  grasp  a  number  of  objects,  as  of 
trees  in  a  field,  or  men  in  a  crowd :  these  objects  having  each  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  are  distinguishable  in  ihe  mind, 
as  well  as  in  reality ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  ab» 
straci  from  some  and  to  confine  our  contemplation  to  others.  A 
large  oak  with  its  spreading  branches  fixes  our  attention  upon  itself, 
and  abstracts  us  from  the  shrubs  that  surround  it  In  the  same 
manner,  with  respect  to  compound  sounds,  tastes,  or  smells,  we  can 
fix  our  thoughts  upon  any  of  the  component  paits,  abstracting  our 
attention  from  the  rest  The  pou>er  of  abstraction  is  not  confined  to 
objects  that  are  separable  in  reality  as  well  as  mentally ;  but  also 
takes  place  where  there  can  be  no  real  separation :  the  size,  the 
figure,  the  color  of  a  tree,  are  inseparably  connected,  and  have  no 
independent  existence ;  the  same  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness: 
and  yet  we  can  mentally  confine  our  observations  to  one  of  these, 
abstracting  fix>m  the  rest  Here  abstraction  takes  place  where  there 
canaot  be  a  real  separation. 
^  39.  Space  and  time  have  occasioned  much  metaphysical  jargon ; 
but  after  the  power  of  abstraction  is  explained  as  above,  there  re- 
mains no  difficulty  about  them.  It  is  mentioned  above,  that  space 
as  well  as  place  enter  into  the  perception  of  every  visible  object :  a 
tree  is  perceived  as  existing  in  a  certain  place,  and  as  occupying  a 
certain  space.  Now,  by  the  power  of  abstraction,  space  may  be 
considered  abstractedly  from  the  body  that  occupies  it ;  and  hence 
the  abstxact  term  space.  In  the  same  manner,  existence  may  be 
considered  abstractedly  from  any  particular  thing  that  exists ;  and 
place  may  be  considered  abstractedly  from  any  particular  thing  that 
may  be  in  it  Every  series  or  succession  of  things  suggests  the 
idea  of  time ;  and  time  may  be  considered  abstractedly  from  any 
series  of  succession.  In  the  same  manner,  we  acquire  the  abstract 
term  motion,  rest,  number,  and  a  thousand  other  abstract  terms ;  an 
excellent  contrivance  for  improving  speech,  as  without  it  speech 
would  be  wofully  imperfect.  Brute  animals  may  have  some  ob- 
scure notion  of  these  circumstances,  as  connected  with  particular 
objects :  an  ox  probably  perceives  that  he  takes  longer  time  to  go 
round  a  long  ridge  in  me  plough,  than  a  short  one ;  and  he  proba- 
bly perceives  when  he  is  one  of  four  in  the  yoke,  or  only  one  of 
two.  But  the  power  of  abstraction  is  not  bestowed  on  brute  ani- 
mals ;  because  to  them  it  would  be  altogether  useless,  as  they  are 
incapable  of  speech. 

40.  This  power  of  abstraction  is  of  great  utility.  A  carpenter 
considere  a  log  of  wood  with  jegard  to  hardness,  firmness,  color, 
and  texture  :  a  philosopher,  neglecting  these  properties,  makes  the 
log  undergo  a  chemical  analysis ;  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell, 
and  its  component  pi-inciples :  the  geometrician  confines  his  reason- 
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ing  to  the  figure,  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  In  general, 
every  artist  a&tracting  from  all  other  properties,  confines  his  obser- 
vations to  those  which  have  a  more  immediate  connection  with  his 
profession. 

41.  It  is  observed  above  [14,  note],  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  idea ;  that  all  our  perceptions  are  of  particular 
objects,  and  that  our  secondary  perceptions  or  ideas  must  be  equally 
so.  Precisely,  for  the  same  reason,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  ca 
an  abstract  idea.  We  cannot  form  an  idea  of  a  part  without  tak- 
ing in  the  whole ;  or  of  motion,  color,  figure,  independent  of  a 
body.  No  man  will  say  that  he  can  form  any  idea  of  beauty,  till 
he  think  of  a  person  endued  with  that  quality;  nor  that  he  can  form 
an  idea  of  weight,  till  he  takes  under  consideration  a  body  that  is 
weighty.  And  when  he  takes  under  consideration  a  body  endued 
vnth-  one  or  other  of  the  properties  mentioned,  the  idea  he  forms  is 
not  an  abstract  or  general  idea,  but  the  idea  of  a  particular  body 
with  its  properties.  But  though  a  part  and  the  whole,  a  subject 
and  itB  attributes,  an  effect  and  its  cause,  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, as  that  an  idea  cannot  be  formed  of  the  one  independent  of 
the  oUier,  yet  we  can  reason  upon  the  one  abstracting  from  the 
other. 

This  is  done  by  words  signifying  the  tiling  to  which  the  reason- 
ing is  confined ;  and  such  words  are  denominated  abstract  terms. 
The  meaning  and  use  of  an  abstract  term  are  well  understood, 
though  of  itself,  unless  other  particulars  be  taken  in,  it  raises  no 
image  nor  idea  in  the  mind.  In  language  it  sei*ves  an  excellent  pur- 
pose ;  by  it  different  figures,  different  colors,  can  be  compared,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  conceiving  them  as  belonging  to  any  particular 
subject ;  and  they  contribute  with  words  significant  to  raise  images 
or  ideas  in  the  mind. 

42.  The  power  of  abstraction  is  bestowed  on  man  for  the  pur- 
pose solely  of  reasoning.  It  tends  greatiy  to  the  facUity  as  well  as 
clearness  of  any  process  of  reasoning,  that  laying  aside  every  other 
circumstance,  we  can  confine  our  attention  to  the  single  property  we 
desire  to  investigate. 

43.  Abstrcxt  terms  may  he  separated  into  three  different  kinds, 
all  equally  subservient  to  the  reasoning  faculty.  Individuals  ap- 
pear to  have  no  end ;  and  did  we  not  possess  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tributing them  into  classes,  the  mind  would  be  lost  in  an  endless 
maze,  and  no  progress  be  made  in  knowledge.  It  is  by  the  faculty 
of  abstraction  that  we  distribute  beings  into  genera  and  species : 
finding  a  number  of  individuals  connected  by  certain  qualities  com- 
mon to  all,  we  give  a  name  to  these  individuals  considered  as  thus 
connected,  which  name,  by  gathering  them  together  into  one  class, 
serves  to  express  the  whole  of  these  individuals  as  distinct  from 
others.  Thus  the  word  animal  serves  to  denote  every  being  that 
oan  move  voluntarily ;  and  the  words  man,  horse,  lion,  <fec.,  answer 
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mmilar  purposes.  This  is  the  first  and  most  common  sort  of  ab- 
straction ;  and  it  is  of  the  most  extensive  use,  bj  enabling  ns  to 
comprehend  in  our  reasoning  whole  b'nds  and  sorts,  instead  of  in* 
dividuals  without  end.  The  next  sort  of  abstract  terms  comprehends 
a  number  of  individual  objects,  considered  as  connected  bj  some 
occasional  relation.  A  great  number  of  persons  collected  in  one 
place,  without  any  other  relation  but  merely  that  of  contiguity,  are 
denominated  a  crowd :  in  forming  this  term  we  abstract  from  sex, 
from  age,  from  condition,  from  dress,  ^c  A  number  of  persons 
'connected  by  the  same  laws  and  by  the  same  government,  are 
termed  a  nation;  and  a  number  of  men  under  the  same  military 
command,  are  termed  an  army,  A  third  sort  of  abstractioh  is^ 
where  a  single  property  or  part,  which  may  be  common  to  many 
individuals,  is  selected  to  be  the  subject  of  our  contemplation ;  for 
example,  whiteness,  heat,  beauty,  length,  roundness,  head,  ann. 

44.  Abstract  terms  are  a  happy  invention :  it  is  by  their  means^ 
chiefly,  that  the  particulars  which  make  the  subject  of  our  reas(Hi« 
ing,  are  brought  into  close  union,  and  separated  from  all  others 
however  naturally  connected.  Without  the  aid  of  such  tenns,  the 
mind  could  never  be  kept  steady  to  its  proper  subject,  but  be  per- 
petually in  hazard  of  assuming  foreign  circumstances,  or  neglecting 
what  are  essential.  We  can,  without  the  aid  of  language,  com- 
pare real  objects  by  intuition,  when  these  objects  are  {M«sent ;  and 
when  absent,  we  can  compare  them  in  idea.  But  when  we  ad- 
vance farther,  and  attempt  to  make  inferences  and  draw  conclusions, 
we  always  employ  abstract  terms,  even  in  thinking:  it  would  be 
as  difficult  to  reason  without  them,  as  to  perform  operations  in 
algebra  without  signs ;  for  there  is  scarce  any  reasoning  without 
some  degree  of  al»traction,  and  we  cannot  easily  abstract  without 
using  abstract  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  without  language  man 
would  scarce  be  a  rational  being.* 

45.  The  same  thing,  in  different  respects,  has  different  names. 
With  respect  to  certain  qi^ties,  it  is  termed  a  substance ;  with 
respect  to  other  qualities,  a  body  ;  and  with  respect  to  qualities  of 

*  all  sorts,  a  subject.  It  is  termed  a  passive  subfect  with  respect  to 
an  action  exerted  upon  it;  an  object  with  respect  to  a  percipient; 
a  cause  with  respect  to  the  effect  it  produces ;  and  an  effect  with 
respect  to  its  cause. 

*  [Compere  Barron's  Lectnree,  vol.  ii.  &77-8S.] 
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46.  That  nothing  external  is  perceived  till  first  it  makes  an  im- 
pression upon  the  organ  of  sense,  is  an  observation  that  holds 
equally  in  every  one  of  the  external  senses.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence as  to  our  Iqjowledge  of  that  impression :  in  touching,  tasting, 
and  smelling,  we  ire  sensible  of  the  impression ;  that,  for  example, 
which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  stone,  upon  the  palate  by  an 
apricot,  and  upon  the  nostrils  by  a  rose.  It  is  otherwise  in  seeing 
and  hearing ;  for  I  am  not  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon 
my  eye  when  I  behold  a  tree ;  nor  of  the  impression  made  upon 
my  ear,  when  I  listen  to  a  song  (13).  That  diflference  in  the 
manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  distinguisheth  remarkably 
hearing  and  seeing  from  the  other  senses;  and  I  am  ready  to 
show,  that  it  distinguisheth  still  more  remai'kably  the  feelings  of 
the  former  from  that  of  the  latter ;  every  feeling,  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful, must  be  in  the  mind ;  and  yet,  because  in  tasting,  touching, 
and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon  the 
organ,  we  are  led  to  place  there  also  the  pleasant  or  painful  feel- 
ing caused  by  that  impression  ;*  but,  with  respect  to  seeing  and 
hearing,  being  insensible  of  the  organic  impression,  we  are  not 
misled  to  assign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleasant  or  painful  feelipgs 
caused  by  that  impression ;  and  therefore  we  naturally  place  them 
in  the  mind,  where  they  really  are :  upon  that  account,  they  are 
conceived  to  be  more  refined  and  spiritual,  than  what  are  derived 
from  tasting,  touching,  and  smelling;  for  the  latter  feelings,  seem- 
ing to  exist  externally  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are  conceived  to  be 
merely  corporeal. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  being  thus  elevated  above 
those  of  the  other  external  senses,  acquire  so  much  dignity  as  to 
become  a  laudable  enteitainment  They  are  not,  however,  set  on 
a  level  with  the  purely  intellectual ;  being  no  less  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the  organic  or  cor- 
poreal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter,  being,  like  them,  produced 
by  external  objects ;  but  they  also  resemble  the  former,  being,  like 

♦  After  the  utmost  cflForts,  we  find  it  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  the 
flavor  of  a  rose  to  exist  in  the  mind :  we  are  necessariljr  led  to  conceive  that 
pleasure  as  existing  in  the  nostrils  along  with  the  impression  made  by  the  rose 
upon  that  organ.  And  the  same  will  be  the  result  of  experiments  with  respect 
to  every  feeling^f  taste,  tbuch,  and  smell.  Touch  aflfords  the  most  satisfactory 
experiments.  Were  it  not  that  tjie  delusion  is  detected  by  philosophy,  no 
person  would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  toachmg  a 
smooth,  soft,  and  velvet  sarfaco,  has  its  existence  at  the  ends  of  the  flngers, 
without  once  dreaming  of  its  existing  anywhere  else. 
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them,  ]NX)daced  without  any  senmble  oi^ganic  impTesdoQ.  Their 
mixed  nature  and  middle  place  between  organic  and  intellectaal 
pleasures,  qualify  them  to  associate  with  both. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other  valuable  proper- 
ties besides  those  of  dignity  and  elevation  :  being  sweet  and  moder- 
ately exhilarating,  they  are  in  their  tone  equally  distant  fix>m  the 
turbulence  of  passion,  and  the  languor  €i  indolence :  and  by  that 
tone  are  perfectly  well  qualified,  not  only  to  revive  the  spirits  when 
sunk  by  sensual  gratification,  but  also  to  relax  them  when  over- 
strained in  any  violent  pursuit  Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for 
many  distresses ;  and,  to  be  convinced  of  its  salutary  efiects,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  run  over  the  following  particulars.  Oi^anic  pleasures 
have  naturally  a  short  duration;  when  prolonged,  3iey  lose. their 
relish ;  when  indulged  to  excess,  they  beget  satiety  and  disgust ; 
and,  to  restore  a  proper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily 
contrived  than  tlie  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear.*  On 
the  other  hand,  any  intense  exercise  of  intellectual  powers  becomes 
painful  by  overstraining  the  mind:  cessation  from  such  exercise 
gives  not  instant  relief;  it  is  necessary  that  the  void  be  filled  with 
^ome  amur^ment,  gently  relaxing  the  spirits. 

47.  The  tiMiisition  is  sweet  and  easy,  fix>m  corporeal  pleasures  to 
the  more  refined  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  no  less  so,  from  these  to  the 
exalted  pleasures  of  morality  and  religion.  We  stand  therefore  en- 
gaged in  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  to  second  the  purposes  of  nature, 
by  cultivating  tlie  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  those  especially  that 
require  extraordinary  culture,f  such  as  arise  from  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  gardening,  and  architecture.  This  especially  is  the 
duty  of  the  opulent,  who  have  leisure  to  improve  their  minds  and 
their  feelings.    The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  give  pleasure  to  the 

*  [*'  Now  this*'  (bsys  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins)  '*  is  precisely  the  use,  and  all  the  nso 
that  many  make  of  tne  fine  arta,  and  I  may  add,  to  some  extent  of  the  beaoties 
of  nature  too.  How  many  wealthy  sensoalists  are  there  in  our  cities  who  fdve 
an  apjpearance  of  elevation  and  refinement  to  their  low  and  selfish  mode  of  life, 
by  ooUectin^  about  them  specimens  of  the  arts  I  These  men  may  be  best  com- 
pared to  that  amphibious  animal,  the  frog.  They  come  up  occasionally  from 
ttiat  lower  element  in  which  they  live,  into  a  region  of  light  and  beauty;  but 
no  sooner  are  they  a  little  refreshed,  than  they  plunge  again  into  the  mud  of 
sensual  gratification.  It  is  men  like  these,  who,  when  their  capacity  for  the 
lower  pleasures  is  exhausted,  drive  in  Uieii  carriages  about  the  dties  of  the  Old 
Woria  (perhaps  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  corrupt),  and  set  up  to  be  virtuoBi, 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  taste  must  bear  upon  morals."] 

t  A  taste  for  natural  objects  is  bom  with  us  in  perfection;  for  relishing  a 
fine  countenance,  a  rich  landscape,  or  a  vivid  color,  culture  is  necessary.  The 
observation  holds  eqnally  in  natural  sounds,  such  as  the  singing  of  birds,  or  the 
murmuring  of  a  brook.  Nature  here,  the  artificer  of  the  object  sa  well  as  of  the 
percipient,  hath  accurately  suited  them  to  each  other.  But  of  a  poem,  a  can- 
tata, a  pictnre,  or  other  artificial  production,  a  true  relish  is  not  commonly  at- 
tained, without  some  study  and  much  practice. 

41  What  precedes  the  perception  of  sn  extemsl  object ^Tbe  difference  notieed  with 
nifard  to  the  various  senses. — ^Tlie  location  of  pleasant  or  patnfal  feelinga— The  rsok  to  be 
Msigned  to  the  pleasares  of  the  ore  and  ear.  Their  salutary  Inflaence.-— Comparison  wita 
(•Ruito  or  corporeal  pleasares.— The  use  that  profligate  men  often  make  of  the  fine  arta 
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eye  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the  inferior  senses.  A  taste  for  these 
arts  is  a  plant  that  grows  naturally  in  many  soils  ;  but,  without 
culture,  scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of  much 
refinement ;  and  is,  by  proper  care,  greatly  improved.  In  this 
respect,  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral 
sense,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly  allied  :  both  of  them  discover 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  ;  fashion^ temper  and  education 
have  an  influence  to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them  pure  and 
untainted  :  neither  of  them  is  arbitrary  or  local :  beiftg  rooted  ia 
human  nature,  and  governed  by  principles  common  to  all  men.* 
The  design  of  the  present  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to 
morality,  is,  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature,  to 
trace  the  oVijects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as  well  as  those  that 
arc  naturally  disagreeable ;  and  by  these  means  to  discover,  if 
we  can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
man  who  aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts,  must  pierce  still 
deeper  :  he  must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and  whitt 
nienn  or  trivial.  Hence  a  foundation  for  reasoning  upon  the 
taste  of  any  individual,  and  for  passing  sentence  upon  it :  where 
it  is  conformable  to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty 
that  it  is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect,  and  perhaps 
whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational 
science;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of 
refinement.! 

♦  [The  followinir  observations  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  are  appropriate  and 
important :  "  The  fine  arts  may  be  made  to  pander  directly  to  vice.  From  the 
middle  nuik,  which  the  pleasures  derived  from  them  hold,  they  readily  associate, 
nsha«  been  >»aid,  both  with  the  higher  and  the  lower. .  Thus  music  may  quicken 
t)ie  devotions  of  a  scroph,  and  lend  its  strains  to  clietr  tlie  carousals  of  the 
bacchaiinl ;  and  poetry,  piiiiitiiijDr,  and  sculpture,  while  ihey  have  power  to  ele- 
vate, and  charm,  and  purify  the  mind,  may  be  made  direct  stimulants  to  the 
vilest  and  lowest  pas.'^ions.  It  ih  indeed  from  this  quarlcr*That  we  are  to  look 
for  dansrer  from  the  prevalence  of  these  arts.  It  was  thus  that  tlicy  corrupted 
the  ancient  citicK  ;  and  thosp  who  have  seen  the  abominable  statuary  of  Ucrcu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  do  not  wonder  that  they  were  buried  under  n  noa  of  fire. 
The  same  process  of  corruption  through  these  arts,  has  gone  to  a  fearful  extent 
on  the  eastern  continent,  and  has  commenced  in  tiiis  country.  Clothed  in  tiiis 
garnicnt  of  light,  vice  finds  access  where  it  otherwise  could  not.  Under  tlio 
pretence  of  promoting  the  fine  arts,  modesty  is  cast  aside,  and  indecerit  pio- 
ture»*  are  exhibited,  and  respectable  people  go  to  see  them.  If  I  might  utter  a 
word  of  warning  to  the  young,  it  would  be  to  bewar^  of  vice  dre8.<ed  in  the 
garments  of  taste.  The  beauties  of  nature  are  capable  of  no  such  perversion. 
All  the  associations  connected  with  tliem  tend  to  elevate  and  to  purify  tho 
mind.  No  case  can  be  adduced  in  which  a  taste  for  gardening  or  for  natural 
objects  has  corrupted  a  people.  WJiile,. therefore,  I  believe  that  the  cultivntioo 
of  the  arts,  in  their  genuine  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  purity,  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  character,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  greatJy  liable  to  abuse, 
and  that  they  have  been  extensively  obnsed."] 

t  [Upon  the  subject  of  Taste  and  GeniuSy  Cousin  thus  remarks :  "  Three 

47.  The  easy  transition  from  corporeal  pleasures  to  those  of  a  hisber  ordei.— The  arts 
which  It  is  onr  Interest  to  cnllivate— V.nJue  of  the  fine  arts.  A  taste  for  these  allied  to 
what  ?— The  great  liability  of  t|ie  fine  orts  to  pen*cr»ion  and  abase.— Design  of  the  present 
Tolain«.—Consia*s  account  of  Taste  and  Gonios. 
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48.  Manifold  are  the  advanUujeh  of  criticism^  when  thus  studied 
as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acqiiaintaDce 
with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  them.  To  the  man  ^ho  resigns  himself  to  feeling  without  in- 
terposing any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting  are  mere  pastime. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful^  being  supported  by 
the  force  of  novelty,  and  ihe  heat  of  imagination :  but  in  time  they 
lose  their  relish  ;  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturitjL  of  life, 
which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  important  occupations. 
To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a  regular  science,  governed  by  just 
principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  &ncy,  the  fine 
arts  are  a  favorite  entertainment ;  and  in  old  age  maintain  that  rel- 
ish which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 

In  the  next  place  (2),  a  philosophic  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
the  fioe  arts  inures  the  refiocting  mind  to  the  most  enticing  sort  o\ 
logic :  the  practice  of  reasoning  upon  subjects  so  agreeable,  tends  to 
a  habit ;  and  a  habit,  strcagthening  the  reasoning  faculties,  prepares 
the  mind  for  entering  into  subjects  more  intricate  and  abstract  To 
have,  in  that  respect,  a  just  conception  of  the  importance  of  criti- 
dsm,  we  need  but  reflect  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  education ; 
which,  after  some  years  spent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries  us, 
without  the  least  preparatory  discipline,  into  the  most  profound  phi- 
losophy. A  more  effectual  method  to  alienate  the  tender  nund  from 
abstract  science,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  invention  ;  and  accordingly, 
with  respect  to  such  speculations,  our  youth  generally  contract  a 
sort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  seldom  if  ever  subdued.  Those  who  apply 
to  the  arts,  are  trained  in  a  very  different  manner :  they  are  led, 
step  by  step,  fix)m  the  easier  parts  of  the  operation,  to  what  are  more 
difficult ;  and  are  not  permitted  to  make  a  new  motion,  till  they  are 
perfected  in  those  which  go  before.  Thus  the  science  of  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  a  middle  link,  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This  science  fumisheth  an  inviting 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  judgment :  we  delight  to  reason  upon 
subjects  that  are  equally  pleasant  and  familiar ;  we  proceed  grad- 

ibcnlties  enter  into  that  complex  faculty  that  is  called  tu^te : — imagination,  sen- 
timent, reason.  Besides  imagination  and  reason,  the  man  of  tafite  oa^ht  to 
poMeAs  an  enlightened  bnt  ardent  love  of  beauty:  he  must  take  delight  in 
meeting  it,  nrraat  search  for  it,  must  summon  it.  1*0  comprehend  and  demon- 
strate that  a  thing  is  not  beautiful,  is  an  ordinary  plenaure — an  ungrateful  task ; 
but  to  discern  a  beautiful  thing,  to  make  it  evident,  and  make  others  participate 

in  our  sentiment,  is  an  ex(^uisite  joy,  a  generous  t&«k 

**  After  having  spoken  ot  taste  which  appreciates  beautv,  shall  we  say  nothing 
of  ^nins  which  makes  it  live  again?  Genius  is  nothmg  else  than  taste  in 
action,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  powers  of  taste  carried  to  their  culmination,  and 
armed  with  a  new  and  mysterious  power,  the  power  of  execution.  What  essen- 
tially distinguishes  genius  from  taste,  is  the  attribute  of  creative  power.  Taste 
feels,  judges,  discusses,  analyzos,  but  does  not  invent.  Genius  is,  before  all, 
inventive  and  creative.  The  man  of  genius  is  not  the  master  of  the  power  that 
is  in  liim :  it  is  by  the  ardent,  irresistible  need  of  expressing  what  he  feelsi 
that  he  >s  a  man  or  genius."— Lect.  vii.,  Appleton^a  l£d.] 
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ually  from  the  simple  to  the  more  involved  cases ;  and  in  a  due 
course  of  discipline,  custom,  which  improves  all  our  faculties,  bestows 
acuteness  on  that  of  reason,  suflBcient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies 
of  philosophy.* 

Nor  (3)  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reasonings  employed 
on  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  regulate  our 
conduct.  Mathematical  and  metaphysical  reasonings  have  no  ten- 
dency to  improve  our  knowledge  of  man ;  nor  are  they  applicable 
to  the  common  affairs  of  life :  but  a  just  taste  of  the  fine  arts,  de- 
rived from  rational  principles,  furnishes  elegant  subjects  for  conver- 
sation, and  prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social  state  with  dignity 
and  propriety. 

The  science  of  rational  criticism  (4)  tends  to  improve  the  heart 
no  less  than  the  understanding.  It  tends,  in  the  first  place,  to 
moderate  the  selfish  affections :  by  sweetening  and  harmonizing  the 
temper,  it. is  a  strong  antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  passion,  and  vio- 
lence of  pursuit ;  it  procures  to  a  man  so  much  mental  enjoyment, 
that  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deliver  up  his 
youth  to  hunting,  gaming,  drinldng ;  nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition ; 
nor  his  old  age  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  disgustful  passions, 
find  in  the  constitution  no  enemy  more  formidable  than-  a  delicate 
and  discerning  taste  :  the  man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have 
bestowed  this  blessing,  dehghts  in  the  virtuous  dispositions  and  actions 
of  others :  he  loves  to  cherish  them,  and  to  publish  them  to  the 
w^orld :  faults  and  failings,  it  is  true,  are  to  him  no  less  obvioas ;  but 
these  he  avoids,  or  removes  out  of  sight,  because  they  give  him  pain. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  taste,  upon  whom  even  striking 
beauties  make  but  a  faint  impression,  indulges  pride  or  envy  without 
control,  and  loves  to  brood  over  errors  and  blemishes. 

In  the  next  place,  (5)  deliciicy  of  taste  tends  no  less  to  invigorate 
the  social  affections,  tnan  to  moderate  those  that  are  selfish.  To  be 
convinced  of  that  tendency,  we  need  only  reflect,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  necessarily  heightens  our  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  ot 
course  our  sympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of  every  social 
passion.  Sympathy  invites  a  communication  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
hopes  and  fears :  such  exercise,  soothing  and  satisfactory  in  itself,  is 
necessarily  productive  of  mutual  good-will  and  affection. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticism  is  reserved  to  the  last 
(6)  place,  being  of  all  the  most  important ;  which  is,  that  it  is  a 
groat  support  to  morality.  I  insist  on  it  with  entire  satisfaction,  that 
no  occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty,  than  that  of  culti- 
vating a  taste  in  the  fine  arts :  a  just  relish  of  what  is  beautiful. 


♦  [The  rules  of  criticism  are  no  more  than  the  ded actions  of  sound  logio 
concerning  beauty  and  deformity,  from  the  permanent  principles  and  feelings 
of  human  nature  ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  performance  will  be  so  successful  as  to  obtain  any  great  or  loAtinif 
portion  of  the  public  approbation. —Borrou^s  I-«ct.  vol.  L  p  16.'] 
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proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or  painting,  in  arcliiteo- 
ture  or  gardening,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  same  just  relish  of 
these  qiialities  in  character  and  hehavior.  To  the  man  who  has 
acquired  a  taste  so  acute  and  accomplished,  every  action  wrong  or 
improper  must  be  highly  disgustful ;  if,  fti  any  instance,  the  over- 
bearing power  of  passion  sway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it 
with  redoubled  resolution  never  to  be  swayed  a  second  time :  he  has 
now  an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a  conviction  derived  from  ex- 
perience, that  happiness  depends  on  regularity  and  order,  and  that 
disregard  to  justice  or  propriety  never  £uls  to  be  punished  with 
shame  and  remorse.* 

49.  Rude  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority  over  reason. 
Philosophers  anciently  were  divided  into  sects,  being  Epicureans, 
Platonists,  Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  or  Skeptics :  the  speculative  relied 
no  farther  on  their  own  judgment  but  to  choose  a  leader,  whom  they 
implicitly  followed.  In  later  times,  happily,  reason  hath  obtained 
the  ascendant :  men  now  assert  their  native  privilege  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  and  disdain  to  be  ranked  in  any  sect,  whatever  be  the 
science.  I  am  forced  to  except  criticism,  which,  by  what  fatality  I 
know  not,  continues  to  be  no  less  slavish  in  its  principles,  nor  less 
submissive  to  authority,  than  it  was  originally.  Bossuet,  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  gives  many  rules ;  but  can  discover  no  better  founda- 
tion for  any  of  them,  than  the  practice  merely  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Strange !  that  in  so  long  a 
work,  he  should  never  once  have  stumbled  upon  the  question, 
Whether,  and  how  far,  do  these  rules  agree  with  human  nature.  It 
could  not  surely  be  his  opinion,  that  these  poets,  however  eminent 
for  genius,  were  entitled  to  give  law  to  mankind ;  and  that  nothing 
now  remains,  but  blind  obedience  to  their  arbitrary  will.  If  in  writing 
they  followed  no  rule,  why  should  they  be  imitated  ?  If  they  studied 
nature,  and  were  obsequious  to  rational  principles,  why  should  these 
be  concealed  from  us  ? 

50.  With  respect  to  the  present  undertaking,  it  is  not  the  author's 
intention  to  compose  a  regular  treatise  upon  each  of  the  fine  arts ; 
but  only,  in  general,  to  exhibit  their  fundamental  principles,  drawn 
from  human  nature,  the  true  source  of  criticism.  The  fine  arts  are 
intended  to  entertain  us,  by  making  pleasant  impressions ;  and,  by 
that  circumstance,  are  distinguished  from  %e  useful  arts ;  but,  in 


*  Oenias  is  allied  to  a  warm  aud  inflammablo  conntitation ;  dolicacj  of  taste 
to  calmness  and  scdateness.  Hence  it  is  common  to  find  genius  in  one  who  is 
a  prey  to  every  passion ;  but  seldom  delicacy  of  taste.  Upon  a  man  possessed 
of  that  blessing,  the  moral  duties,  no  less  than  the  fine  arts,  make  a  deep 
impression,  and  counterbalance  every  irrcjy^ular  desire ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
temper  calm  and  sedate  is  not  easily  moved,  even  by  a  strong  temptation. 

48.  Six  advantages  of  a  thoroogh  acquaintance  wltli  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts. 

49.  Whence  the  nil«e  of  criticism  shonld  be  derived. —A  eoroparison  of  former  ageswttk 
the  present  on  this  poin^. 
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order  to  make  pleasant  impressioDs,  we  ought,  as  above  hinted,  to 
know  what  objects  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what  naturally  dis- 
agreeable. That  subject  is  here  attempted,  as  far  as  necessary  for 
untblding  the  genuine  piinciples  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  author 
assumes  no  meiit  from  his  pertbrmance,  but  that  of  evincing,  perhaps 
more  distinctly  than  hitherto  has  been  done,  that  these  principles,  as 
well  as  eveiy  just  rule  of  cnticism,  are  founded  upon  the  sensitive 
part  of  our  nature.  What  the  author  hath  discovered  or  collected 
upon  that  subject,  he  chooses  to  impart  in  the  gay  and  agreeable 
foi-m  of  criticism ;  imagining  that  this  form  will  be  more  relished, 
and  perhaps  be 'no  less  instructive,  than  a  regular  and  labored  dis- 
quisition. His  plan  is,  to  ascend  gradually  to  principles,  from  facts 
and  experiments;  instead  of  beginning  with  the  former,  handled 
abstractedly,  and  descending  to  the  latter.  But,  though  criticism  is 
thus  his  only  declared  aim,  he  will  not  disown,  that  all  along  it  has 
been  his  view,  to  explain  the  Nature  of  Man,  considered  as  a  sensitive 
being  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain  :  and,  though  he  flatters  himself 
with  having  made  some  progress  in  that  important  science,  he  is, 
however,  too  sensible  of  its  extent  and  difficulty,  to  undertake  it 
professedly,  or  to  avow  it  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  work. 

61.  To  censure  works,  not  men,  is  the  just  prerogative  of  criticism ; 
and  accordingly  all  pei'sonal  censure  is  here  avoided,  unless  where 
necessary  to  illustrate  some  general  proposition.  No  praise  is  claimed 
on  that  account ;  because  censuring  with  a  view  merely  to  find  fault, 
cannot  be  entertaining  to  any  person  of  humanity.  Writers,  one 
should  imagine,  ought,  above  all  others,  to  be  reserved  on  that  article, 
when  they  lie  so  open  to  retaliation.  The  author  of  this  treatise,  far 
fi'om  being  confident  of  meriting  no  censure,  entertains  not  even  the 
slightest  hope  of  such  perfection.  Amusement  was  at  first  the  sole 
aim  of  his  inquiries :  proceeding  from  one  particular  to  another,  the 
subject  grew  under  his  hand ;  and  he  was  far  advanced  before  the 
thought  struck  him,  that  his  private  meditations  might  be  publicly 
useful. 

N.  B.  The  Elements  of  Criticism,  meaning  the  whole,  is  a 
title  too  assuming  for  this  work.  A  number  of  these  elements  or 
principles  are  here  unfolded  :  but,  as  the  authcMr  is  far  from  imagin- 
ing that  he  has  comj^eted  the  list,  a  more  humble  title  is  proper, 
such  as  may  express  any  number  of  parts  less  than  the  whole.  This 
he  thinks  is  signified  by  the  title  he  has  chosen,  viz.  Elements  of 
Criticism. 

6a  More  partlcalar  account  of  theplan  of  the  present  work.— Design  of  the  fine  arts: 

bow  dUtininilsho<l  from  the  osoful.— The  peculiar  merit  which  this  work  clalnu  to  j 

Whut,  bo»i(le8  critlcUm,  It  alms  at. 

61.  The  UUe  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PERCSFnOKS  AND   IDEAS   IN   A   TRAIN. 

62.  A  Man,  while  awake,  is  conscious  of  a  continued  train  of 
perceptions  and  ideas  passing  in  his  mind.  It  requires  no  activity 
on  his  part  to  carry  on  the  train.*  At  the  same  time,  we  learn 
from  daily  experience,  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  not  regu- 
lated by  chance :  and  if  it  depend  not  upon  will,  nor  upon  chance, 
by  what  law  is  it  governed  ?  The  question  is  of  importance  in  the 
science  of  human  nature ;  and  I  promise  beforehand,  that  it  will  be 
found  of  great  importance  in  the  fine  arts. 

53.  It  appears,  that  the  relations  by  which  things  are  linked  to- 
gether, have  a  great  influence  in  directing  the  train  of  thought 
Taking  a  view  of  external  objects,  their  inherent  properties  are  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  various  relations  that  connect  them  to- 
gether. Cause  and  effect^  contiguity  in  time  or  in  place,  high  and 
k>w,  prior  and  posterior,  resemblance,  contrast,  and  a  thousand  other 
relations,  connect  things  together  without  end.  Not  a  single  thing 
appears  solitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  connection ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  some  are  intimately  connected,  some  more  slightly ; 
some  near,  some  at  a  distance. 

54.  Experience  will  satisfy  us  of  what  reason  makes  probable, 
that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by 
the  foregoing  relations :  an  external  object  is  no  sooner  presented 
to  us  in  idea,  than  it  suggests  to  the  mind  other  objects  to  which  it 
is  related ;  and  in  that  manner  is  a  train  of  thoughts  composed. 
Such  is  the  law  of  succession ;  which  must  be  natural,  because  it 

♦  For  how  should  this  be  done  !  what  idea  is  it  that  we  ore  to  add  ?  If  we 
can  specify  the  idem  that  idea  is  already  in  the  mind,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  act  of  the  will.  If  we  cannot  specify  any  idea,  I  next  demand,  how  can 
a  pemoii  will,  or  to  what  pnr|M)se,  if  there  be  nothing  in  view  f  We  cannot 
form  a  conception  of  nach  a  thin;?.  If  this  argument  need  confirmation,  I  um 
experience :  whoever  makes  a  trial  will  find,  that  ideas  are  linked  together  m 
the  miudj  forming  a  connected  chain ;  and  that  wo  have  not  the  command  of 
sny  idea  wdependent  of  the  chain. 

ea.  Btale  of  the  mlnd.^-«a  What  dlreets  the  tnia  of  tboQ^tf 
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governs  all  human  beings.  The  law,  however,  seems  not  to  be  in- 
violable :  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  idea  aiises  in  the  mind, 
without  any  perceived  connection  ;  as,  for  example,  after  a  profound 
sleep. 

55.  But,  though  w^e  cannot  add  to  the  train  an  unconnected  idea, 
yet  in  a  measure  we  can  attend  to  some  ideas,  and  dismiss  otliers. 
There  are  few  things  but  what  are  connected  with  many  others ; 
and  when  a  thing  thus  connected  becomes  a  subject  of  thought,  it 
commonly  suggests  many  of  its  connections :  among  these  a  choice  is 
afforded  ;  we  can  insist  upon  one,  rejecting  others ;  and  sometimes 
we  insist  on  what  is  commonly  held  the  slighter  connection.  Where 
ideas  are  left  to  their  natural  course,  they  are  continued  through  the 
strictest  connections :  the  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  son  more 
readily  than  to  a  servant ;  and  more  readily  to  a  neighbor  than  to 
one  living  at  a  distance.  This  order,  as  observed,  may  be  varied  by 
will,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  related  objects ;  for  though  wt- 
can  vary  the  or^er  of  a  natural  train,  we  cannot  dissolve  the  train 
altogether,  by  can7ing  on  our  thoughts  in  a  loose  manner  without 
any  connection.  So  far  doth  our  power  extend  ;  and  that  power  is 
sufficient  for  all  useful  pui-poses  :  to  have  more  power,  would  proba- 
bly be  hurtful,  instead  of  being  salutary. 

56.  Will  is  not  the  only  cause  that  prevents  a  train  of  thought 
from  being  continued  through  the  strictest  connections :  much  de- 
pends on  the  present  tone  of  mind  :  for  a  subject  that  accords  with 
that  tono>  is  always  welcome.  Thus,  in  good  spirits,  a  cheerful  sub- 
ject will  be  introduced  by  the  slightest  connection  ;  and  one  that  is 
melancholy,  no  less  readily  in  low  spirits :  an  interesting  subject  is 
recalled,  from  time  to  time,  by  any  connection  indifferently,  strong 
or  weak ;  which  is  finely  Wched  by  Shakspeare,  with  relation  to  a 
rich  cargo  at  sea : 

My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  affue,  when  I  thoagbt 

What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 

I  shoald  not  see  the  sandv-hour  glass  run. 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 

Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  hcrTribs, 

To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church, 

And  see  the  holy  ediflco  of  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangeroas  rocks  f 

Which  touching  but  my  gentle  TesseVs  side, 

Wonld  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 

And  DOW  worth  nothing.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I.  Be.  1. 

5*7.  Another  cause  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  now  men- 
tioned, hath  also  a  considerable  influence  to  vary  the  natural  train  of 

54  niustratc  how  tbe  train  of  tbongbt  to  recnlated  by  rclaUoos. 

66.  The  pow^r  we  have  over  our  trains  of  tboughts.    The  natural  courM  of  Idoafr 

6&  Train  of  tbongbt  affeoted  by  the  present  tone  of  mind    Cargo  at  sea. 
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ideas ;  which  is^  that,  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts  and 
circumstances  crowd  upon  each  other  by  the  slightest  connections. 
I  ascribe  this  to  a  blantness  in  the  discerning  faculty ;  for  a  person 
who  cannot  accurately  distinguish  between  a  slight  connection  and 
one  that  is  more  intimate,  is  equally  affected  by  each  :  such  a  per- 
son must  necessarily  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas^  because  they  are 
introduced  by  any  relation  indifferently ;  and  the  slighter  relations, 
being  without  number,  furnish  ideas  without  end.  "uns  doctrine  is, 
in  a  lively  manner,  iUustrated  by  Shakspeare. 

Fai$tqf,  What  is  the  ^tobs  sum  that  I  owo  thee  f  * 

BoH€S9,  Marry,  if  thoa  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself  and  thy  money  too. 
l^on  didst  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel  gilt-goblet,  sitting  in  mv  Dolpnin-ohamber, 


at  the  round  table,  bv  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsan-wcek,  when 
the  Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  him  to  a  singmg  man  of  Windsor ;  thoa 
didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  wasning  thy  wound,  to  marry  mc,  and  make 
mc  my  Lady  thy  wife.    Canst  thou  deny  it?    Did  not  Good  wife  Kcech,  the 


biltcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  Gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  bor- 
row a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  ns  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns  :  whereby 
thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  ror  a  green 
wound.  And  didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be 
no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should 
call  me  Madame  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  anu  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty 
shillings  ?    I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath,  deny  it  if  thou  canst  ? 

Second  PaH,  Mmry  JV,  Act  II.  Sc  2. 

58.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judgment  cannot  have 
a  great  flow  of  ideas ;  because  the  slighter  relations,  making  no 
figure  in  his  mind,  have  no  power  to  introduce  ideas.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  accurate  judgment  is  not  friendly  to  declamation  or  copi- 
ous eloquence.  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  eiperience ;  for  it  is 
a  noted  observation,  That  a  great  or  comprehensive  memory  is  seldom 
connected  with  a  good  judgment. 

69.  'As  an  additional  confirmation,  I  appeal  to  another  noted  ob- 
servation. That  wit  and  judgment  are  seldom  united.  Wit  consists 
chiefly  in  joining  things  by  distant  and  fanciful  relations,  which 
surprise  because  they  are  unexpected  ;  such  relations,  being  of  the 
slightest  kind,  readily  occur  to  those  only  who  make  every  relation 
equally  welcome.  Wit,  upon  that  account,  is  in  a  good  measure  in- 
compatible with  solid  judgment ;  which,  neglecting  trivial  relations, 
adheres  to  what  are  substantial  and  permanent  Thus  memory  and 
wit  are  often  conjoined :  solid  judgment  seldom  with  either. 

60.  Every  man  who  attends  to  his  own  ideas,  will  discover  order 
as  well  as  connection  in  their  succession.  There  is  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  a  principle  of  order,  which  governs  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  perceptions,  of  his  ideas,  and  of  his  actions.  With  re- 
gard to  perceptions,  I  observe  that,  in  things  of  equal  rank,  such  as 
sheep  in  a  fold,  or  trees  in  a  wood,  it  must  be  indifferent  in  what 
order  they  be  surveyed.     But,  in  thiflgs  of  unequal  rank,  our  ten- 

07.  Order  of  ideas,  in  some  minds,  Tarjcd  by  tho  Blightost  oonnections.    Explain  and 
tllas  crate. 
fiS.  Accaracy  of  Jadgment  not  favorable  to  a  flow  of  Ideas. 
CO.  Wit  and  jadgmeat,  why  so  aeldom  united 
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dency  is,  to  view  the  principal  subject  before  we  descend  to  its 
accessories  or  ornaments,  and  the  superior  before  the  inferior  or  de 
pendent ;  we  are  equally  averse  to  enter  into  a  minute  consideration 
of  constituent  parts,  t^U  the  thing  be  first  suiTeyed  as  a  whole.  It 
need  scarce  be  added,  that  oiir  ideas  are  governed  by  the  same 
principle ;  and  that,  in  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  a  number  of 
objects,  we  naturally  follow  the  same  order  as  when  we  actually 
survey  theuL 

61.  The  principle  of  order  is  conspicuous  with  respect  to  natural 
operations ;  for  it  always  directs  our  ideas  in  the  order  of  nature : 
thinking  upon  a  body  in  motion,  we  follow  its  natiu'al  course ;  the 
mind  falls  with  a  heavy  body,  descends  with  a  river,  and  ascends 
with  flame  and  smoke :  in  tracing  out  a  family,  we  incline  to  begin 
at  the  founder,  and  to  descend  gradually  to  his  latest  posterity ;  on 
the  contrary,  musing  on  a  lofty  oak,  we  begin  at  the  trunk,  and 
mount  from  it  to  the  branches :  as  to  historical  facts,  we  love  to 
proceed  in  the  order  of  time ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 

62.  But  though  in  following  out  an  historical  chain,  our  bent  is 
to  proceed  orderly  from  causes  to  tdeir  effects,  we  find  not  the  same 
bent  in  mattera  of  science  :  there  we  seem  rather  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  effects  to  their  causes,  and  from  particular  propositions  to 
those  which  are  more  general.  Why  this  difference  in  matters  that 
appear  so  nearly  related  ?  I  answer.  The  cases  are  similar  in  ap- 
pearance only,  not  in  reality.  In  an  historical  chain,  every  event  is 
pailicular,  the  effect  of  some  former  event,  and  the  cause  of  others 
that  follow :  in  such  a  chain,  tiiere  is  nothing  to  bias  the  mind  from 
the  order  of  nature.  Widely  different  is  science,  when  we  Endea- 
vor to  trace  out  causes  and  their  effects :  many  experiments  aro 
commonly  reduced  under  one  cause ;  and  again,  manv  of  these 
causes  under  one  still  more  general  and  comprenensive  :  m  our  pro- 
gress from  particular  effects  to  general  causes,  and  from  particular 
propositions  to  the  more  comprehensive,  we  feel  a  gradual  dilatation 
or  expansion  of  mind,  like  what  is  felt  in  an  ascetiding  series  which 
is  extremely  pleasing :  the  pleasure  here  exceeds  what  arises  from 
following  the  course  of  nature ;  and  it  is  that  pleasure  which  regu- 
lates our  train  of  thought  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  and  in  others 
that  are  similar.  These  observations,  by  the  way,  furnish  materials 
for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  synthetic  and  analytic 
methods  of  reasoning :  the  synthetic  method,  descending  regularly 
from  principles  to  their  consequences,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  strict- 
ness of  order ;  but  in  following  the  opposite  course  in  the  analytic 
method  we  have  a  sensible  pleasure,  like  mounting  upward,  whicn  is 
not  felt  in  the  other :  the  analytic  method  is  more  agreeable  to  the 

fO.  The  prtndpio  of  order  goyernlng  perceptions  and  Ideai^'-TbijigB  of  equal  and  of  na 
•qnal  rank. 
61.  InsUncea  of  ideas  following  In  the  order  of  natara 
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imagiiMtion ;  the  other  method  will  be  preferred  by  those  only 
who  with  rigidity  adhere  to  order,  and  give  no  indulgence  to  natural 
emotions. 

63.  It  now  appears  that  we  are  framed  by  nature  to  relish  order 
and  connection.  When  an  object  is  introduced  by  a  proper  con- 
nection, we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  pleasure  arising  from  that 
circumstance.  Among  objects  of  equal  rank,  the  pleasure  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  connection :  but  among  unequal  objects, 
where  we  require  a  certain  order,  the  pleasure  arises  chiefly  from  an 
orderly  arrangement ;  of  which  one  is  sensible  in  tracing  objects 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  our  sense  of  order : 
the  mind  proceeds  with  alacrity  down  a  flowing  river,  and  with  the 
same  alacrity  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  or  from  a  principal  to  its 
accessories ;  but  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  sensible  of  a  sort  of 
retrograde  motion,  which  is  unpleasant  And  here  may  be  remarked 
the  great  influence  of  order  upon  the  mind  of  man ;  grandeur,  which 
makes  a  deep  impremion  inclines  us,  in  running  over  any  series,  to 
proceed  from  small  to  great,  rather  than  from  great  to  small ;  but 
order  prevails  over  that  tendency,  and  affords  pleasure  as  well  as 
&cility  in  passing  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  and  from  a  subject  to 
its  ornaments,  which  are  not  felt  in  the  opposite  course.  Elevation 
touches  the  mind  no  less  than  grandeur  doth ;  and  in  raising  the 
mind  to  elevated  objects,  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure :  the  course  of 
nature,  however,  hath  still  a  greater  influence  than  elevation ;  and 
therefor^,  the  pleasure  of  falling  with  rain,  and  descending  gradually 
with  a  nver,  prevails  over  that  of  mounting  upward.  But  where 
the  course  of  nature  is  joined  with  elevation,  the  effect  must  be 
delightful ;  and  hence  the  singular  beauty  of  smoke  ascending  in  a 
calm  morning. 

64.  Every  work  of  art  that  is  conformable  to  the  natural  course 
of  our  ideas,  is  so  far  a^eeable ;  and  every  work  of  art  that  reverses 
thnt  course,  is  so  fiir  disag^reeable.  Hence  it  is  required  in  eveiy 
such  work,  that^  like  an  organic  system,  its  parts  be  orderly  arranged 
and  mutually  connected,  baring  each  of  them  a  relation  to  the  whole, 
some  more  intimate,  some  less,  according  to  their  destination :  when 
due  regard  is  had  to  these  particulars,  we  have  a  sense  of  just  comr 
position,  and  so  far  are  pleased  with  the  performance.  Homer  is 
defective  in  order  and  connection ;  and  Pindar  more  remarkably. 
Regularity,  order,  and  connection  are  painful  restraints  on  a  bold 
and  fertile  imagination;  and  are  not  patiently  submitted  to,  but 
after  miich  culture  and  discipline.  In  Horace  there  is  no  fiiult  more 
eminent  than  want  of  connection :  instances  are  without  number. 
Of  Virgirs  Georgics,  though  esteemed  the  most  complete  work  of 
that  author,  the  parts  are  iu  connected,  and  the  transitions  far  from 

9k  Wbj,  In  mafcten  ofseleDoe,  we  reTwae  Uie  order  of  natave  la  o«r 
KuUjtIc  nd  SjToUietie  modes  of  reasoDlng. 
S8L  The  reltah  ofUie  mind  for  order  uid  oonneettoiL    Initaiiota^ 
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being  sweet  and  easy.  The  two  prefaces  of  Sallust  look  as  if  bj 
some  blunder  they  had  been  prefixed  to  his  two  histories ;  they  will 
KigX  any  other  history  as  well,  or  any  subject  as  well  as  histoiy. 
Even  members  of  these  pre&ces  are  but  loosely  connected :  they 
look  more  like  a  number  of  maxims,  or  observations,  than  a  con- 
nected discourse. 

66.  An  episode  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in  effect  an  accessory, 
demands  not  that  strict  union  with  the  principal  subject,  which  is 
requisite  between  a  whole  and  its  constituent  parts :  it  demands, 
however,  a  degree  of  union,  such  as  ought  to  subsist  between  a 
principal  and  accessory ;  and  therefore  will  not  be  graceful  if  it  be 
loosely  connected  with  die  principal  subject  I  give  for  an  example 
the  descent  of  ^neas  into  hell,  which  employs  the  sixth  book  <A 
the  ^neid :  the  reader  is  not  prepared  for  that  important  event : 
no  cause  is  assigned  that  can  make  it  appear  necessary,  or  even 
natural,  to  suspend  for  so  long  a  time  the  principal  action  in  its  most 
interesting  period  :  the  poet  can  find  no  pretext  for  an  adventure  so 
extraordinary,  but  the  heroes  longing  to  visit  the  ghost  of  his  father, 
recently  dead :  in  the  mean  time  the  story  is  interrupted,  and  the 
reader  loses  his  ardor.  Pity  it  is  that  an  episode  so  extremely- 
beautiful,  were  not  more  happily  introduced.  I  must  observe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  full  justice  is  done  to  this  incident,  by  considering 
it  to  be  an  epbode ;  for  if  it  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  principd 
action,  the  connection  ought  to  be  still  more  intimate. 

66.  In  a  natural  lands^pe,  we  every  day  perceive  a  multitude  <A 
objects  connected  by  contiguity  solely;  which  is  not  unpleasant, 
because  objects  of  'sight  make  an  impression  so  lively,  as  that  a 
relation  even  of  the  slightest  kind  is  relished.  This,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  imitated  in  description :  words  are  so  far  short  of  the  eye 
in  liveliness  of  impression,  that  in  a  description  connection  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied ;  for  new  objects  introduced  in  description  are 
made  more  or  le^  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their 
connection  with  the  principal  subject  In  the  following  passage^ 
difierent  things  are  brought  together  without  the  slightest  connec- 
tion, if  it  be  not  what  may  be  called  verbal,  t.  e,  taking  the  same 
word  in  different  meanings. 

Snr^amus :  Bolet  esse  gravis  cantantibns  umbra. 
Jamperi  gravis  ambra :  nocent  et  fragibus  umbrae. 
Ite  domum  saturse,  venit  Hesperas,  ite  capella. 

Ftiy.  Bite.  x.  75. 

67.  The  relations  among  objects  have  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  gratification  of  our  passions,  and  even  in  their  production.  But 
that  subject  is  reserved  to  be  treated  in  the  chapter  of  emotions  and 
passions.   (Chap.  ii.  part  i.  sect  4.) 

•1  The  requisites,  seoordlaglj,  In  ererj  wotk  of  art— Bemsrks  upon  HooMr, 
Roraoe,  Virsll,  and  Sallust 

65.  Epliiodes.    Example  (h>m  the  JEneid. 

66.  Bale  (br  deeeription. 
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Hiere  is  not^  perhaps,  another  instance  of  a  huilding-  so  great 
erected  upon  a  foundation  so  slight  in  appearance,  as  the  relatione 
<^  objects  and  their  arrangement  Relations  make  no  capital  figure 
in  the  mind^  the  bulk  of  them  being  transitory,  and  some  extremely 
trivial :  they  are,  however,  the  links  that,  by  uniting  our  perceptions 
into  one  connected  chain,  produce  connection  of  action,  because 
perception  and  action  have  an  intimate  correspondence.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  life,  that  our  actions  be  linked 
together,  however  intimately :  it  is  besides  necessary  that  they  pro- 
ceed in  a  certain  order ;  and  this  is  also  provided  for  by  an  onginal 
propensity.  Thus  order  and  connection,  while  they  admit  sufficient 
variety,  introduce  a  method  in  the  management  of  aflfairs :  without 
them  our  conduct  would  be  fluctuating  and  desultory ;  and  we  should 
be  hurried  from  thought  to  thought,  and  from*  action  to  action, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  chance. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EMOTIOKS   AND   PASSIONS. 


68.  Of  all  the  feelings  raised  in  us  by  external  objects,  those  only 
<^  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  honored  with  the  name  of  passion  or 
emotion;  the  most  pleasing  feelings  of  taste,  or  touch,  or  smell, 
aspire  not  to  that  honor.  From  this  observation  appears  the  con- 
nection of  emotions  and  passions  with  the  fine  arts,  which,  as  ob- 
served in  the  introduction,  are  all  of  them  calculated  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  eye  or  the  ear ;  never  once  condescending  to  gratify  any  of 
the  inferior  senses.  The  design  accordingly  of  this  chapter  is  to 
delineate  that  connection,  with  the  view  chiefly  to  ascertain  what 
power  the  fine  arts  have  to  raise  emotions  and  passions.  To  those 
who  would  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  that  branch  of  knowledge  is  in- 
dispensable ;  for  without  it  the  critic,  as  well  as  the  undertaker, 
ignorant  of  any  rule,  has  nothing  left  but  to  abandon  himself 
to  chance.  Destitute  of  that  branch  of  knowledge,  in  vain  will 
either  pretend  to  foretell  what  eflect  his  work  will  have  upon  the 
heart 

69.  Human  nature  is  a  complicated  machine,  and  is  unavoidably 
so  in  order  to  answer  its  various  purposes.  The  public  indeed  have 
been  entertained  with  many  systems  of  human  nature  that  flatter 
the  mind  by  their  simplicity :  according  to  some  writers,  man  is 
entirely  a  selfish  being ;  according  to  others,  universal  benevolence 

67.  The  relations  among  objects  affect  oar  condaet 

68*  FmHdss  that  are  dlsdngaiehed  by  tho  name  of  passiona.  Their  oonnectloD  with  tfaf 
fine  aita.-— ODjeot  of  the  chapter. 
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18  his  duty :  one  founds  morality  upon  sympathy  solely,  and  one 
upon  utility.  If  any  of  these  systems  were  copied  from  nature,  the 
present  subject  might  be  soon  discussed.  But  the  variety  of  nature 
18  not  so  easily  reached,  and  for  confuting  such  Utopian  systems 
without  the  fatigue  of  reasoning,  it  appeal's  the  best  method  to  take 
a  survey  of  human  nature,  and  to  set  before  the  eye,  plainly  and 
candidly,  &ctB  as  they  really  exist. 


PART  I. 

CAUSS8   UNFOLDED   OF  THE   EMOTIONS   AND  PA8SX0N8. 

SECTION  I. 

Difference  between  Emotion  and  Passion. — Causes  that  are  the 
most  common  and  the  m^st  general. — Passion  considered  as  pro- 
ductive of  action, 

70.  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  no  emotion  or  pasaon 
ever  starts  up  in  the  mind  without  a  cause :  if  I  love  a  person,  it  is  for 
good  qualities  or  good  offices :  if  I  have  resentment  against  a  man. 
It  must  be  for  some  injury  he  has  done  me  :  and  I  cannot  pity  any 
one  who  is  under  no  distress  of  body  nor  of  mind. 

71.  The  circumstances  now  mentioned,  if  they  raise  an  emotion 
or  passion,  cannot  be  entirely  indifferent ;  for  if  so,  they  could  not 
make  any  impression.  And  we  find,  upon  examination,  that  they 
are  not  indifferent :  looking  back  upon  the  foregoing  examples,  the 
good  qualities  or  good  offices  that  attract  my  love,  are  antecedently 
agreeable :  if  an  injury  did  not  give  uneasiness,  it  would  not  occa 
sion  resentment  against  the  author :  nor  would  the  passion  of  pi,ty 
be  raised  by  an  object  in  distress,  if  that  object  did  not  give  pain. 

72.  AVhat  is  now  said  about  the  production  of  emotion  or  passion, 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  proposition,  That  we  love  what  is 
agreeiible,  and  hate  what  is  disagreeable.  And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
that  a  thing  must  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  before  it  can  be  the 
object  either  of  love  or  of  hatred. 

73.  This  short  hint  about  the  causes  of  passion  and  emotion,  leads 
to  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  subject  Such  is  our  nature,  that 
upon  |ierceinng  certain  external  objects,  we  are  instantaneously 

9d.  Theories  of  hainan  nutnre. 

70.  Emotions  or  pas6ions>  Are  not  withoat  eaoM.    KzamplMi 

71.  Reinarkfl  on  foregoing  «xntiip1es. 
7«.  What  we  lov«— nhat  we  hat*. 
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oonsdous  of  pleasure  or  pain :  a  geDtly-flowing  river,  a  smooth  ex- 
tended plain,  a  spreading  oak,  a  towering  hill,  are  objects  of  sight 
that  raise  pleasant  emotions :  a  barren  heath,  a  dirty  marsh,  a 
rotten  carcass,  raise  painful  emotions.  Of  the  emotions  thus  produced, 
we  inquire  for  no  other  cause  but  merely  the  presence  of  the  object. 

14.  The  things  now  mentioned  raise  emotions  by  means  of  their 
properties  and  qualities :  to  the  emotion  raised  by  a  large  river,  its 
size,  its  force,  and  its  fluency,  contribute  each  a  share :  the  regu- 
larity, propriety,  and  convenience  of  a  fine  building,  contribute  each 
to  the  emotion  raised  by  the  building. 

15,  K  external  properties  be  agreeable,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
the  same  from  those  which  are  internal ;  and,  accordingly,  power, 
discernment,  wit^  mildness,  sympathy,  courage,  benevolence,  are 
agreeable  in  a  high  degree:  upon  perceiving  these  qualities  in 
others,  we  instantaneously  feel  pleasant  emotions,  without  the  slightest 
act  of  reflection,  or  of  attention  to  consequences.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  certain  quaUties  opposite  to  the  former,  such 
as  dullness,  peevishness,  inhumanity,  cowardice,  occasion  in  the  same 
manner  painful  emotions. 

76.  Sensible  beings  affect  us  remarkably  by  their  actions.  Some 
actions  raise  pleasant  emotions  in  the  spectator,  without  the  least 
reflection ;  such  as  graceful  motion,  and  genteel  behavior.  But  as 
intention^  a  capital  circumstance  in  human  actions,  is  not  visible,  it 
requires  reflection  to  discover  their  true  character.  I  see  one  deliver- 
ing a  purse  of  money  to  another,  but  I  can  make  nothing  of  that 
action,  till  I  learn  with  what  intention  the  money  is  given :  if  it  be 
ffiven  to  discharge  a  debt,  the  action  pleases  me  in  a  slight  degree ; 
if  it  be  a  grateful  return,  I  feel  a  stronger  emotion ;  and  the  pleas- 
ant emotion  rises  to  a  great  height,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
giver  to  relieve  a  virtuous  family  from  want  Thus  actions  are 
qualified  by  intention ;  but  they  are  not  qualified  by  the  event ;  for 
an  action  well  intended  gives  pleasure,  whatever  the  event  be. 
Further,  human  actions  are  perceived  to  be  right  or  wrong ;  and 
that  perception  qualifies  the  pleasure  or  pain  that  results  from  them. 

Emotions  A.c  r:;  ...  J  li.  u.-,  -..'-.A  only  l»y  the  Qu:ilities  an^":  ..^;lu...-.  of 
others,  but  i\^  b^  their  feelings :  I  c^tmot  behold  ft  mau  in  distress, 
wkhout  pait^sHMf  his  pHin  ;  nor  iu  joy,  without  partaking  of  Ills 

TT.  ThB  llsli^n  or  Uungs  abovo  described  occasion  eTnoiions  in 
us,  aoi  *mlv  hi  the  orJgbal  survey,  but  als^^  when  rcealled  to  tho 
nuBHinv  m^i^fft:  u  firtd  kid  out  ivith  taste  is  pleasant  in  the  recoj- 
le06ii(iH  W^l  ^  wlit^n  II n dor  our  eyo  :  a  generou'ij  action  described 

VL  Kbi«||flRi0h  pfTCi  lv[nc  c^TtAln  ejaen^^l  obJ^ctB.    Tfa^  cftuso  of  B^nch  ci]i«<Uoiu. 

14.    How  tb*ext<^rfi:il  ■■■-- -  i-i-nUotlftl!  m^4"  f—  ..M..^f.. 

li.  iljitwwK  4Tt  uiltiiui  b;  I  I,'  «tlmis  itt  3..  L  I  .i't— Actios  qudJfied  hf  \a* 
tMidon,  not  bf  erent;  distingaUhed  as  rifht  or  wrong.— FMlings  of  otiMf  %  csom  of 
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in  words  or  colors  occasions  a  sensible  emotion,  as  well  as  when  we 
see  it  performed ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  distress  of  any  per- 
son, our  pain  is  of  the  same  kind  with  what  we  felt  when  eye-wit- 
nesses. In  a  word,  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  object  recalled  to 
the  mind  in  idea,  is  the  occasion  of  a  pleasant  or  painful  emotion,  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  produced  when  the  object  was  present :  the 
only  difference  is,  that  an  idea  being  fainter  than  an  original  percep- 
tion, the  pleasure  or  pain  produced  by  the  former  is  proportionably 
fainter  than  that  produced  by  the  latter. 

78.  Having  explained  the  nature  of  an  emotion,  and  mentioned 
several  causes  by  which  it  is  produced,  we  proceed  to  an  observa- 
tion of  considerable  importance  in  the  science  of  human  nature, 
which  is,  That  desire  follows  some  emotions,  and  not  otliers.  The 
emotions  raised  by  a  beautiful  garden,  a  magnificent  building,  or  a 
number  of  fine  faces  in  a  crowded  assembly,  is  seldom  accompanied 
with  desire.  Other  emotions  are  accompanied  with  desire ;  emo- 
tions, for  example,  raised  by  human  actions  and  qualities :  a  vir- 
tuous action  raiseth  in  every  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion,  which  is 
commonly  attended  with  desire  to  reward  the  author  of  the  action : 
a  vicious  action,  on  the  contrary,  produceth  a  painful  emotion,  at- 
tended with  desire  to  punish  the  delinquent  Even  things  inanimate 
often  raise  emotions  accompanied  with  desire :  witness  the  goods  of 
fortune,  which  are  objects  of  desire  almost  universally :  and  the  • 
desire,  when  immoderate,  obtains  the  name  of  avarice.  The  pleasant 
emotion  produced  in  a  spectator  by  a  capital  picture  in  Uie  pos- 
session of  a  prince,  is  seldom  accompanied  with  desire ;  but  if  such 
a  picture  be  exposed  to  sale,  desire  of  having  or  possessing  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  strong  emotion. 

79.  It  is  a  truth  verified  by  induction,  that  every  passion  is  ac- 
companied with  desire ;  and  if  an  emotion  be  sometimes  accompanied 
with  desirS,  sometimes  not,  it  comes  to  be  a  material  inquiry,  in 
what  respect  a  passion  differs  from  an  emotion.  Is  passion  in  its 
nature  or  feeling  distinguistable  from  emotion  ?  An  internal  mo- 
tion or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  passeth  away  without  desire, 
is  denominated  an  emotion:  when  desire  follows,  the  motion  or 
agitation  is  denominated  a  passion,  A  fine  face,  for  example, 
raiseth  in  me  a  pleasant  feeling :  if  that  feeling  vanish  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect,  it  is  in  proper  language  an  emotion  ;  but  if  the 
feeling,  by  reiterated  views  of  the  object,  beoorae  suflBdently  strong 
to  occasion  desire,  it  loses  its  names  of  emotion,  and  acquires  that 
of  passion.  The  same  holds  in  all  the  other  passions :  the  painful 
feeling  raised  in  a  spectator  by  a  slight  injuiy  done  to  a  stranger, 
being  accompanied  with  no  desire  of  revenge,  is  tei-med  an  emotion : 
but  that  injury  raiseth  in  a  stranger  a  stronger  emotion,  which,  being 
accompanied  with  desire  of  revenge,  is  a  passion:    external  ex- 

T7.  Emotions  ofniemoiy.    How  they  differ  from  those  of  orifplnal  poroejtlon. 
78.  Some  omotionB  accompaated  with  desire;  oUiers  not    Ezamplea. 
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pressions  of  iHstress  produce  in  the  spectator  a  painful  feeling,  Tihich 
being  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  pass  away  without  any  effect,  is  an 
emotion ;  but  if  the  feeling  be  so  strong  as  to  prompt  desire  of 
affording^relie^  it  is  a  passion,  and  is  termed  pity :  envy  is  emula- 
tion in  excess ;  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely  disagree- 
able, the  painful  feeliug  is  an  emotion ;  if  it  produce  desire  to  de- 
press him,  it  is  a  pasHion. 

80.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  must  be  observed,  that  desire  here  is 
taken  in  its  proper  sense,  namely,  that  internal  act,  which,  by  influ- 
encing the  will,  makes  us  proceed  to  action.  Desire  in  a  lax  sense 
respects  also  actions  and  events  that  depend  not  on  us,  as  when  I 
desire  that  my  friend  may  have  a  son  to  represent  him,  or  that  my 
country  may  flourish  in  arts  and  sciences :  but  such  internal  act  is 
more  properly  termed  a  wish  than  a  denre. 

81.  Having  distinguished  passion  from  emotion,  we  proceed  to 
consider  passion  more  at  large,  with  respect  especially  to  its  power 
of  producing  action. 

We  have  daily  and  constant  experience  for  our  authority,  that  no 
man  ever  proceeds  to  action  but  by  means  of  some  antecedent  desire 
or  impulse.  So  well  established  is  this  observation,  and  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  mind,  that  we  can  scarce  imagine  a  different  system  of 
action :  even  a  child  will  say  familiarly.  What  should  make  me  do 
this  or  that,  when  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it  ?  Taking  it  then  for 
granted,  that  the  existence  of  action  depends  on  antecedent  desire, 
it  follows  that  where  there  is  no  desire,  there  can  be  no  action.  This 
opens  another  shining  distinction  between  emotions  and  passions, 
llie  former,  being  without  desire,  are  in  their  nature  quiescent :  the 
desire  included  in  the  latter,  prompts  one  to  act  in  order  to  fulfil  that 
desire,  or,  in  other  words,  to  gratify  the  passion. 

82.  The  C4iuse  of  a  passion  is  sufficiently  explained  above :  it  is 
that  being  or  thing,  .which,  by  raising  desire,  converts  an  emotion  into 
a  passion.  When  we  consider  a  passion  with  respect  to  its  power  of 
prompting  action,  that  same  being  or  thing  is  termed  its  object :  a 
fine  woman,  for  example,  raises  the  passion  of  love,  which  is  directed 
to  her  as  its  object :  a  man,  by  injuring  me,  raises  my  resentment, 
and  becomes  thereby  the  object  of  my  resentment  Thus  the  cause 
of  a  passion  and  its  object  are  the  same  in  different  respects.  An 
emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  its  nature  quiescent,  and  merely 
a  passive  feeling,  must  have  a  cause ;  but  cannot  be  said,  properly 
speaking,  to  have  an  object* 

*  rrfae  caw€  of  a  passion  is  that  which  nisea  it ;  the  obfeei  la  tliat  towards 
whi^  it  proxnpta  ns  to  act,  or  od  which  it  indinea  na  to  fix  onr  attention.    The 

79.  DtstiocUon  between  psarion  and  emotloo.— How  eoina  emoUoiis  get  the  name  of 
pautons.    IIIastratloDSw 

80.  DeflnitioD  ofDMlre. 

f)l.  Pewion  as  prodacing  action.— Another  dMlnetion  between  emotlona  and  paaafona. 
SSL  Whether  the  cautts  of  a  passion  Is  ideotloal  with  Us  cijeet.^U  the  aania  (rw  of  the 
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83.  The  objects  of  our  passions  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
kinds,  genera]  and  particular.  A  man,  a  house,  a  garden,  is  a  par- 
ticular object :  fame,  esteem,  opulence,  honor,  are  general  objects, 
because  each  of  them  comprehends  many  particular.  The  passjons 
directed  to  general  objects  are  commonly  tei-med  appetites,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  passions  directed  to  particular  objects,  which  retain 
their  proper  name  :  thus  we  say  an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for 
conquest,  for  riches ;  but  we  say  the  passion  of  friendship,  of  love,  of 
gratitude,  of  envy,  of  resentment  And  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  appetites  and  passions,  which  makes  it  proper  to  distinguish 
them  b}*^  different  names :  the  latter  have  no  existence  till  a  proper 
object  be  presented ;  whereas  the  former  exist  first,  and  then  are 
directed  to  an  object :  a  passion  comes  after  its  object ;  an  appetite 
goes  before  it,  which  is  obvious  in  the  appetites  of  hunger,  thirsty  and 
animal  love,  and  is  the  same  in  the  other  appetites  above  men- 
tioned. 

84.  By  an  object  so  powerful  as  to  make  a  deep  impression,  the 
mind  is  inflamed,  and  hunied  to  action  with  a  strong  impulse. 
Where  the  object  is  less  poweiful,  so  as  not  to  inflame  the  mind, 
nothing  is  felt  but  desire  without  any  sensible  perturbation.  The 
principle  of  duty  affords  one  instance :  the  desire  generated  by  an 
object  of  duty,  being  commonly  moderate,  moves  us  to  act  calmly, 
without  any  violent  impulse ;  but  if  the  mind  happen  to  be  inflamed 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  in  that  case  desire  of  doing  our 
duty  becomes  a  warm  passion. 

86.  The  actions  of  brute  creatures  are  generally  directed  by  in- 
stinct, meaning  blind  impulse  or  desire,  without  any  view  to  conse- 
quences. Man  is  framed  to  be  governed  by  reason ;  he  commonly 
acts  with  deliberation,  in  order  to  bring  about  some  desirable  end ; 
and  in  that  case  his  actions  are  means  employed  to  bring  about  the 
end  desired :  thus  I  give  charity  in  order  to  relieve  a  person  from 
want ;  I  perform  a  gi*ateful  action  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  me ;  and  I 
fight  for  my  country  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  human  actions  that  are  not  governed  by  reason,  nor  are 
done  with  any  view  to  consequences.  Infants,  like  brutes,  are 
mostly  governed  by  instinct,  without  the  least  view  to  any  end, 
good  or  ill.  And  even  adult  persons  act  sometimes  instinctively: 
thus  one  in  extreme  hunger  snatches  at  food,  without  the  slightest 
consideration  whether  it  be  salutary :  avarice  prompts  to  accumulate 

canso  and  tho  object  of  n  p&Asion  aro  often,  but  not  alwa^ys,  one  and  the  some 
thing.  Thus  present  good  is  both  tho  oauso  and  the  object  of  Joy;  we  rejoice 
in  it,  and  wo  rejoice  on  aeoouni  of  it.  But  of  low  or  eiteem,  tho  cause  is  some 
a?rocablo  quality,  and  tho  object  is  some  person  supposed  to  possess  that  Agree- 
able quality;  or  resentment^  in  like  manner,  injury  is  the  cause,  and  the  in- 
jurious person  the  object.— ^ea^i^.] 

68.  Otdects  of  passion,  partloolar  and  general    InsUnoes,— How  appetite  diffns  froK 
pwsion.    Instances. 
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wealth,  without  the  least  view  of  use ;  and  thereby  absordlj  oon- 
rerts  means  into  an  end :  and  animal  love  often  huiries  to  fruition, 
without  a  thought  even  of  gratification. 

86.  A  passion  when  it  flames  so  high  as  to  impel  us  to  act  blindly 
without  any  view  to  consequences,  good  or  ill,  may  in  that  state  be 
termed  inatinctive  ;  and  when  it  is  so  moderate  as  to  admit  reason, 
and  to  prompt  actions  with  a  view  to  an  end,  it  may  in  that  state  be 
termed  deliberative, 

87.  With  respect  to  actions  exerted  as  means  to  an  end,  desire  to 
bring  about  the  end  is  what  determines  one  to  exert  the  action ; 
and  desire  considered  in  that  view  is  termed  a  tnqtive :  thus  the 
same  mental  act  that  is  termed  desire  with  respect  to  an  end  in  view, 
is  termed  a  motive  with  respect  to  its  power  of  determining  one  to 
act  Instinctive  actions  have  a  cause,  namely,  the  impulse  of  the 
passion ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  motive,  because  they  are 
not  done  with  any  view  to  consequences. 

We  learn  from  experience,  that  the  gratification  of  desire  is 
pleasant ;  and  the  foresight  of  that  pleasiue  becomes  often  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  acting.  Thus  a  child  eats  by  the  mere  impulse  of 
hunger :  a  young  man  thinks  of  the  pleasure  of  gratification,  which 
being  a  motive  for  him  to  eat,  fortifies  the  original  impulse :  and  a 
man  farther  advanced  in  life,  hath  the  additional  motive  that  it 
will  contribute  to  his  health. 

88.  From  these  premises,  it  is  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy, 
what  passions  and  actions  are  selfish,  what  social  It  is  the  end  in 
view  that  ascertains  the  class  to  which  they  belong :  where  the  end 
in  view  is  fny  own  good,  they  are  selfish ;  where  the  end  in  view  is  the 
good  of  another,  they  are  social.  Hence  it  follows,  that  instinctive 
actions,  where  we  act  blindly  and  merely  by  impulse,  cannot  be 
reckoned  either  social  or  selfish :  thus  eating,  when  prompted  by 
an  impulse  merely  of  nature,  is  neither  social  nor  selfish ;  but  add  a 
motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to  my  pleasure  or  my  health,  and  it 
becomes  in  a  measure  selfish.  On  the  other  hand,  when  afifection 
moves  roe  tp  exert  an  action  to  the  end  solely  <k  advancing  my 
friend's  happiness,  without  regard  to  my  own  gratification,  the  action 
is  justly  denominated  social ;  and  so  is  also  the  affection  that  is  its 
cause :  if  another  motive  be  added,  that  gratifying  the  affection  will 
also  contribute  to  my  own  happiness,  the  action  becomes  partly  sel- 
fish. If  charity  be  given  with  the  single  view  of  relieving  a  person 
from  distress,  the  action  is  purely  social ;  but  if  it  be  partly  in  view 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  virtuous  act,  the  action  is  so  far  selfish.* 

*  A  nelflAh  motive  proocedin^r  from  a  social  principle,  inch  as  that  men- 
tioned, \»  the  moat  respectable  of  all  selfish  motives.    To  enjoy  the  pleasnre 

85.  Actions  prompted  by  Instinct  snd  by  rMk«oii. — Actions  of  brutes,  of  !nfiints,<rfsdalta. 
86   Instinctive  passions— Deliberattve  ps^lons. 
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A  just  action,  when  prompted  by  the  principle  of  duty  solely,  ih 
neither  social  nor  selfish.  When  I  perform  an  act  of  justice  with  a 
view  to  the  pleasure  of  gratification,  the  action  is  selfish :  I  pay  a 
debt  for  my  own  sake,  not  with  a  view  to  benefit  my  creditor.  But 
suppose  tlie  money  has  been  advanced  by  a  friend  without  interest, 
purely  to  oblige  me :  in  that  case,  together  with  the  motive  of  grati- 
fication, there  arises  a  motive  of  gratitude,  which  respects  the  creditoi 
solely,  and  prompts  me  to  act  in  order  to  do  him  good ;  and  the 
action  is  partly  social,  partly  selfish.  Suppose  again  I  meet  with  a 
surprising  and  unexpected  act  of  generosity,  that  inspires  me  with 
love  to  my  benefactor,  and  the  utmost  gratitude.  I  bum  to  do  him 
good :  he  is  the  sole  object  of  my  desire ;  and  my  own  pleasure  in 
gratifying  the  desire,  vanisheth  out  of  sight :  in  this  case,  the  action 
I  perform  is  purely  social.  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  social 
motive  becomes  strong,  the  action  is  exerted  with  a  view  singly  to 
the  object  of  the  passion,  and  self  never  comes  in  view. 

89.  When  this  analysis  of  human  nature  is  considered,  not  one 
article  of  which  can  with  truth  be  controverted,  there  is  reason  to 
be  surprised  at  the  blindness  of  some  philosophers,  who,  by  dark  and 
confused  notions,  are  led  to  deny  all  motives  to  action  but  what  arise 
from  self-love.  Man,  for  aught  appears,  might  possibly  have  been 
80  framed,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  no  passions  but  what  have  self  for 
their  object :  but  man  thus  framed,  would  be  ill  fitted  for  society : 
his  constitution,  partly  selfish,  partly  social,  fits  him  much  better  for 
his  present  situation.* 

90.  Of  self,  every  one  hath  a  direct  perception ;  of  other  things 
we  have  no  knowledge  but  by  means  of  their  attributes :  knd  hence 
it  is,  that  of  self  the  perception  is  more  lively  than  of  any  other 
thing.  Self  is  an  agreeable  object ;  and  for  the  reason  now  given, 
must  be  more  agreeable  than  any  other  object  Is  this  suflBcient  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  self-love  ?f 

91.  In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  suggested,  that  some 
circumstances  make  beings  or  things  fit  objects  for  desire,  others 

of  a  virtuous  action,  one  must  be  virtuous ;  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  char- 
itable nction,  one  must  think  charity  laudable  at  leak,  if  not  a  duty.  It  is 
otherwise  where  a  man  gives  charity  merely  for  the  sake  of  ostentation ;  for 
this  he  may  do  without  having  any  pity  or  benevolence  in  his  temper. 

♦  As  the  benevolence  of  many  "human  actions  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  t):e  argument  commonly  insisted  on  for  reconciling  such  actions  to  the 
selfish  system,  is,  that  the  only  motive  I  can  have  to  perform  a  benevolent 
action,  or  an  action  of  any  kind,  is  the  pleasure  that  it  alfurds  mc.  So  much 
then  is  yielded,  that  wo  are  pleased  when  we  do  good  to  otliers;  which  is  a 
fair  admission  of  the  principle  of  benevolence ;  for  without  that  principle,  what 
pleusuro  could  one  have  in  doing  good  to  others  ?  And  admitting  a  princ>i)le 
of  benevolence,  why  may  it  not  be  a  motive  to  action,  as  well  as  selfisnnesB  is, 
or  any  otlier  principle? 

t  [Consult  Bcattio's  Moral  Science,  286-9.] 
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90.  The  predominance  of  aelMove  accounted  ibr. 
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not  This  Mat  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  is  a  truth  ascertained  by 
nnivefBal  experience,  that  a  thing  which  in  our  apprehension  is 
beyond  reach,  never  is  the  object  of  desire ;  no  man  in  his  right 
senses  desires  to  walk  on  the  clouds,  or  to  descend  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth:  we  may  amuse  ourselves  in  a  reverie,  with  building 
castles  in  the  air,  and  wishing  for  what  can  never  happen ;  but  such 
things  never  move  desire.  And  indeed  a  desire  to  do  what  we  are 
sensible  is  beyond  our  power,  would  be  altogether  absurd.  In  the 
nert  place,  though  the  difficulty  of  attainment  with  respect  to  things 
within  reach  often  inflames  desire,  yet  where  the  prospect  of  at- 
tainment is  fiunt,  and  t)^  event  extremely  uncertain,  the  object, 
however  agreeable,  seldom  raiseth  any  strong  desire  :  thus  beauty, 
or  any  other  good  quality,  in  a  woman  of  rank,  seldom  raises  love 
in  a  man  greatly  her  inferior.  In  the  third  place,  different  objects, 
equally  within  reach,  raise  emotions  in  different  degrees ;  and  when 
desire  accompanies  any  of  these  emotions,  its  strength,  as  is  natural, 
is  proportioned  to  that  of  its  cause.  Hence  the  remarkable  difference 
among  desires  directed  to  beings  inanimate,  animate,  and  rational : 
the  emotion  caused  by  a  rational  being  is  out  of  measure  stron|;er 
than  any  caused  by  an  animal  without  reason ;  and  an  emotion 
raised  by  such  an  animal,  is  stronger  than  what  is  caused  by  anv 
thing  inanimate.  There  is  a  separate  reason  why  desire  of  which 
a  rational  being  is  the  object,  should  be  the  strongest :  our  desires 
swell  by  partial  gratification  ;  and  the  means  we  have  of  gratifying 
desire,  by  benefiting  or  harming  a  rational  being,  are  without  end : 
desire  directed  to  an*  inanimate  being,  susceptible  neither  of  pleasure 
nor  pain,  is  not  capable  of  a  higher  gratification  th^n  that  of  ac- 
quiring the  property.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  every  emotion  ac- 
companied with  desire,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  passion ;  yet,  com- 
monly, none  of  these  are  denominated  passions,  but  where  a  sensible 
being,  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain,  is  the  object. 


SECTION  II. 
Power  of  Soanda  to  raise  EmotvoM  and  Passions, 

92.  Upon  a  review,  I  find  the  foregoing  section  almost  wholly 
employed  upon  emotions  and  passions  raised  by  objects  of  sight, 
though  they  are  also  raised  by  objects  of  hearing.  As  this  happened 
without  intention,  merely  because  such  objects  are  familiar  above 
others,  I  find  it  proper  to  add  a  short  section  upon  the  power  of 
sounds  to  raise  emotions  and  passions. 

I  begin  with  comparing  sounds  and  visible  objects  with  respect  to 
their  influence  upon  the  mind.    It  has  already  been  observed,  that 

91.  What  is  said  of  things  berond  oar  reach ;  of  things  dtfUcnU  to  attain;  of  different 
■---  equally  within  reach  ?— Mires  directed  to  beings  iuanliuate ;  animate;  raUonaL 
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of  all  external  objects,  rational  beings,  especially  of  our  own  species^ 
have  the  most  powerful  influence  in  raising  emotions  and  passions ; 
and,  as  speech  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  means  by  which  one 
human  being  can  display  itself  to  another,  the  objects  of  the  eye 
must  80  far  yield  preference  to  those  of  the  ear.  With  respect  to 
inanimate  objects  of  sight,  sounds  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  raise 
both  terror  and  mirth  beyond  what  can  be  done  by  any  such  object. 
Music  has  a  commanding  influence  over  the  mind,  especially  in 
conjunction  with  words.  Objects  of  sight  may  indeed  contribute 
to  the  same  end,  but  more  faintly ;  as  where  a  love  poem  is  re- 
hearsed in  a  shady  grove,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  purling  stream.  But 
sounds,  which  are  vastly  more  ductile  and  various,  readily  accom- 
pany all  the  social  afiections  expressed  in  a  poem,  especially  emotions 
of  love  and  pity.  . 

93.  Music,  having  at  command  a  great  variety  of  emotions,  may^ 
like  many  objects  of  sight,  be  made  to  promote  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy ;  of  which  we  have  instances  without  number,  especially  in 
vocal  music.  But,  with  respect  to  its  pure  and  refined  pleasures, 
music  goes  hand  in  hand  with  gardening  and  architecture,  her  sister 
arts,  in  humanizing  and  polishing  the  mind ;  of  which  none  can 
doybt  who  have  felt  the  charms  of  music.  But,  if  authority  be 
required,  the  following  passage  from  a  grave  historian,  eminent  for 
solidity  of  judgment^  must  have  the  greatest  weight.  Poly  bins, 
speaking  of  the  people  of  Cynaetha,  an  Arcadian  tiibe,  has  the  fol- 
lowing train  of  reflections :  **  As  the  Arcadians  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  piety,  humanity,  and  hospitality,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Cynaetheans  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Arcadians,  by  savage  manners,  wickedness, 
and  cruelty.  I  can  attiibute  this  difference  to  no  other  cause,  but 
a  total  neglect  among  the  people  of  Cynsetha,  of  an  institution 
established  among  the  ancient  Arcadians  with  a  nice  regard  to  their 
manners  and  their  climate :  I  mean  the  discipline  and  exercise  of 
that  genuine  and  perfect  music,  which  is  useful  in  every  state,  but 
necessary  to  the  Arcadians;  whose  manners,  originally  rigid  and 
austere,  made  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  incorporate  this  art 
into  the  very  essence  of  their  government." 

No  one  will  be  surprise<:l  to  hear  -lUuh  infliiencG  attributed  to 
music,  when,  with  respect  to  another  of  tilt  fi|g|trtSf  he  Cm<h  a  living 
instance-  of  an.influence  no  le^  powor&U^Ws  vinliapi'ily  indeed 
the  reverse  of  the  former:  for  it  liai^  J«niiitt!*rfCi*^^ii'- '  ^'}  corrupting 
British  manners,  than  musii^  ever  did  gopd^in  puri tying  those  of 
Arcadia. 

94.  The  licenti6us  court  i>f  Charles  11^  among  its  main  disorders, 
engendered  a  pest,  the  virulcuee  of  %vhifh  taKsists  to  thi;*  'lay.    The 

92.  Gonip«rattve  influence  of  sonnds  and  of  visible  objects  to  raise  emotions  and  passionn 
—Influence  of  rational  beings ;  of  speech ;  uf  ma»io. 
V8.  Music  and  bar  alster  art&— Pulybius'  aceouut  uf  tbe  audout  Aroadians. 
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Ewfli^  oomedyy  copying  the  mannera  of  the  court,  hecanie  abomi- 
nably  licentious;  and  continues  so  (1763)  with  very  little  aoftenine. 
It  is  there  an  established  rule,  to  deck  out  the  chief  characters  wiui 
every  ^ice  in  fashion,  however  gross.  But,  as  such  characters  viewed 
in  a  true  light  would  be  disgustful,  care  is  taken  to  disguise  their 
deformity  under  the  embellishments  of  wit,  sprightUneas,  and  good 
humor,  which  in  mixed  company  makes  a  capital  figure.  It  requires 
not  much  thought  to  discover  the  poisonous  influence  of  such  plays. 
A  young  man  of  figure,  emancipated  at  last  from  the  severity  and 
restraint  of  a  college  education,  repairs  to  the  capital  disposed  to 
every  sort  of  excess.  The  playhouse  becomes  his  Cnvorite  amuse- 
ment ;  and  he  is  enchant^  with  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  chief 
personages.  The  disgukt  which  vice  gives  him  at  first,  soon  wears 
ofiP,  to  make  way  for  new  notions,  more  hberal  in  his  opinion ;  by 
which  a  sovereign  contempt  for  religion,  and  a  declared  war  upon 
the  chastity  of  wives,  maids,  and  widows,  are  converted  from  being 
infamous  vices  to  be  •fashionable  virtues.  The  infection  spreads 
gradually  through  all  ranks,  and  becomes  universal.  How  gladly 
would  I  listen  to  any  one  who  should  undertake  to  prove,  that  whi»t 
I  have  been  describing  is  chimerical  I  But  the  dissoluteness  of  our 
young  men  of  birth  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  its  reality.  6ir 
Harry  Wildair  has  completed  many  a  rake ;  and  in  the  SuspieUnu 
Husband^  Ranger,  the  humble  imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has  had  no 
slight  influence  in  spreading  that  character.  What  woman,  tine- 
tmed  with  the  playhouse  morals,  would  not  be  the  sprightly,  the 
witty,  though  di^lute  Lady  Townly,  rather  than  the  cold,  the  sober, 
though  virtuous  Lady  Grace  ?  How  odious  ought  writers  to  be  who 
tlms  employ  the  talents  they  have  from  their  Maker  most  traitorously 
against  himself,  by  endeavoring  to  corrupt  and  disfigure  his  crea- 
tures !  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve  did  not  rack  him  with  remorse 
in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue. 
Nor  will  it  aflbrd  any  excuse  to  such  writers,  that  their  comedies  are 
entertaining :  unless  it  could  be  maintained,  that  wit  and  sprightli- 
ness  are  better  suited  to  a  vicious  than  a  virtuous  character.  It 
would  grieve  me  to  think  so ;  and  the  direct  contrary  is  exemplified 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where  we  are  highly  entertained 
with  the  conduct  of  two  ladies  not  more  remarkable  for  mirth  and 
spirit  than  for  the  strictest  purity  of  manners. 


SECTION  IIL 

Causes  of  the  Emotion  of  Joy  and  Sorrow. 

95.  This  subject  was  purposely  reserved  for  a  separate  section, 
because  it  could  not,  with  perspicuity,  be  handled  under  the  general 

ML  Tb«  eorraptlitK  inflacDee  of  SogHsh  «omedjr.    How  tbowo 
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head.  An  emotion  accompanied  with  desire  is  termed  a  passion  ; 
and  when  the  desire  is  fulfilled,  the  passion  is  said  to  be  gratified. 
Now,  the  gratification  of  every  passion  must  be  pleasant ;  for  noth- 
ing can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  accomplishment  of  any 
wish  or  desire  should  affect  us  with  joy :  I  know  of  no  exception  but 
when  a  man  stung  with  remorse  desires  to  chastise  and  punish  him- 
self. The  joy  of  gratification  is  properly  called  an  emotion ;  be- 
cause it  msdces  us  happy  in  our  present  situation,  and  is  ultimate  in 
its  nature,  not  having  a  tendency  to  any  thing  beyond.  On  the 
other  hand,  sorrow  must  be  the  result  of  an  event  contrary  to  what 
we  desire ;  for  if  the  accomplishment  of  desire  produce  joy,  it  is 
equally  natural  that  disappointment  should  j[)roduce  sorrow. 

An  event,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  that  falls  out  by  accident, 
without  being  foreseen  or  thought  of,  and  which  therefore  could  not 
be  the  object  of  desire,  raiseth  an  emotion  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  now  mentioned ;  but  the  cause  must  be  different ;  for  there  can 
be  no  gratification  where  there  is  no  desire.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, far  to  seek  for  a  caikse :  it  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  man, 
that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an  event  that  concerns  him  or  any 
of  his  connections ;  if  it  be  fortunate,  it  gives  him  joy ;  if  unfortu- 
nate, it  gives  him  sorrow. 

96.  In  no  situation  doth  joy  rise  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon 
the  removal  of  any  violent  distress  of  mind  or  body ;  and  in  no 
situation  doth  sorrow  rise  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon  the  removal 
of  what  makes  us  happy.  Tflie  sensibility  of  our  nature  serves  in 
part  to  account  for  these  effects.  Other  causes  concur.  One  is, 
that  violent  distress  always  raises  an  anxious  desire  to  be  free  from 
it ;  and  therefore  its  removal  is  a  high  gratification :  nor  can  we  be 
possessed  of  any  thin^  that  makes  us  happy,  without  wishing  its 
continuance ;  and  therefore  its  removal,  by  crossing  our  wishes,  must 
create  sorrow.  The  principle  of  contrast  is  another  cause:  an 
emotion  of  joy  arising  upon  the  removal  of  pain,  is  increased  by 
contrast  when  we  reflect  upon  our  former  distress :  an  emotion  of 
Borrow,  upon  being  deprived  of  any  good,  is  increased  by  contrast 
when  we  reflect  upon  our  former  happiness : 

Jaffler.  There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  oommon  charity, 
Bnt^  happier  than  me.    For  I  have  known 
The  luscioas  sweets  of  plenty :  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wakM  but  to  a  joyful  morning. 
Yet  now  must  fall  like  a  full  ear  of  corn, 
Whose  blossom  *scapM,  yet's  withered  it  the  ripening. 

Venice  Preserved,  Act  I.  Sd  1. 

It  hath  always  been  reckoned  diflScidt  to  account  for  the  extreme 
^  pleasure  that  follows  a  cessation  of  bodily  pain  ;  as  when  one  is  re- 

98.  When  an  emotion  is  called  a  passion.— Wliy  gratified  passion  Is  plesssnt  Excep- 
tion.—Why  the  J07  of  gratification  is  termed  an  emotion.— The  eaoUon  raised  by  ai 
accidental  orent,  wlictlier  fortuaate  or  unfortunate. 
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fieved  from  the  rack,  or  from  a  violent  fit  of  the  stone.  What  ia 
said  explains  this  difficulty,  in  the  easiest  and  simplest  manner : 
cessation  of  bodily  pain  is  not  of  itself  a  pleasure,  for  a  lum-eru  or 
a  negative  can  neither  give  pleasure  nor  pain  ;  but  man  is  so  framed 
bj  nature  as  to  rejoice  when  he  is  eased  of  pain,  as  well  as  to  be 
sorrowful  when  deprived  of  any  enjoyment.  This  branch  of  our 
constitution  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  the  pleasure.  The  gratification 
of  desire  comes  in  as  an  accessory  cause ;  and  cx>ntrast  joins  its 
force,  by  increasing  the  sense  of  oar  present  happiness.  In  the  case 
of  an  acute  pain,  a  peculiar  circumstance  contributes  its  part :  the 
brisk  circulation  of  Uie  animal  spirits  occasioned  by  acute  pain  con- 
tinues after  the  pain  is  gone,  and  produceth  a  very  pleasant  emotion. 
Sickness  hath  not  that  effect,  because  it  is  always  attended  with  a 
depression  of  spirits. 

97.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  acute  pain,  occa- 
Aons  a  mixed  emotion,  partly  pleasant,  partly  painful :  the  partial 
diminution  produceth  joy  in  proportion ;  but  the  remaining  pain 
balanceth  the  joy.  This  mixed  emotion,  however,  hath  no  long  en- 
durance ;  for  the  joy  that  ariseth  upon  the  diminution  of  pain  soon 
vanisheth,  and  leaveth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  that  degree  of 
paiu  which  remains. 

What  is  above  observed  about  bodily  pain,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  distresses  of  the  mind ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  common  arti- 
fice, to  prepare  us  for  the  reception  of  good  news  by  alarming  our 
feaiB. 


SECTION  IV. 

Sympathetic  Emotion  of  Virtue^  and  it^  cause, 

98.  One  feeling  .there  is  that  merits  a  deliberate  view,  for  itB 
singularity  as  well  as  utility.  Whether  to  call  it  an  emotion  or  a 
passion,  seems  uncertain :  the  former  it  can  scarce  be,  because  it  in- 
volves desire ;  the  latter  it  can  scarce  be,  because  it  has  no  object 
But  this  feeling,  and  its  nature,  will  be  best  understood  from  ex- 
amples. A  signal  act  of  gratitude  produceth  in  the  spectator  or 
reader,  not  only  love  or  esteem  for  the  author,  but  also  a  separate 
feeling,  being  a  vagu'^  feeling  of  gratitude  without  an  object ;  a 
feeling,  however,  that  oisposes  the  spectator  or  reader  to  acts  of 
gratitude,  more  than  upon  an  ordinal  occasion.  This  feeling  is 
overlooked  by  writers  upon  ethics ;  but  a  man  may  be  convinced  of 
its  reality,  by  attentively  watching  his  own  heart  when  he  thinks 

9Gl  In  what  cases  do  Jov  and  sorrow  rise  to  tlie  ereatost  height?  The  cansea  assigned; 
Qnotatton  from  Vsnio*  Preterped.-^Aeoount  tor  Uie  pleasare  that  foUows  a  cessation  of 
bitdilypaln. 

97.  EmotSoa  produced  by  the  sradoal  dlznlnation  of  aenta  pain.    Dlstrams  of  tha 
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wannly  of  any  signal  act  of  gratitude :  he  will  be  conscious  of  the 
feeling,  as  distinct  from  the  esteem  or  admiration  he  has  for  tho 
grateful  person.  The  feeling  is  singular  in  the  following  respect, 
diat  it  is  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  peiform  acts  of  gratitude, 
without  having  any  object ;  though  in  that  state,  the  mind,  won- 
derfully bent  on  an  object,  neglects  no  opportunity  to  vent  itself : 
any  act  of  kindness  or  good-will,  that  would  pass  unregarded  upon 
another  occasion,  is  greedily  seized ;  and  the  vague  feeling  is  con- 
verted into  a  real  passion  of  gratitude :  in  such  a  state,  favors  are 
returned  double. 

99.  In  like  manner,  a  courageous  action  produceth  in  a  spectator 
the  passion  of  admiration  directed  to  the  author :  and  besides  this 
well-known  passion,  a  separate  feeling  is  raised  in  the  spectator, 
which  may  be  called  an  emotion  of  courage  ;  because,  while  under 
its  influence,  he  is  conscious  of  a  boldness  and  intrepidity  beyond 
what  is  usual,  and  longs  for  proper  objects  upon  which  to  exert  this 
emotion : 

SpnmRntomqno  dari,  pecora  i^ter  inertia,  votis 
Opiataprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  Iconem. 

u£nsid^  Iv.  158. 

Non  altraraente  ill  taiiro,  ove  I'irriti 
Ooloso  amor  con  stimoli  pniiffenti, 
Horribilmcnte  mugge,  e  co'muggiti 
Gli  spirti  in  bo  risveglia,  e  I'ire  ardenti : 
EU  corno  agnzza  ai  tronchi,  a  par  ch'  inviti 
Con  vani  colpi  a'la  battalia  1  vcnti. 

Tbsw,  Canto  vii.  at.  56. 

So  fall  of  valor  that  tbey  smote  tha  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces. 

Tempest^  Act  IV.  Sc.  4, 

The  emotions  raised  by  music,  independent  of  words,  must  be  all 
of  this  nature :  courage  roused  by  martial  music  performed  upon 
instruments  without  a  voice,  cannot  be  directed  to  any  object ;  nor 
can  grief  or  pity  raised  by  melancholy  music  of  the  same  kind  have 
an  object. 

100.  For  another  example,  let  us  figure  some  grand  and  heroic 
action,  highly  agreeable  to  the  spectator :  besides  veneration  for  the 
author,  the  spectator  feels  in  himself  an  unusual  dignity  of  character, 
which  disposeth  him  to  great  and  noble  actions ;  and  herein  chiefly 
consists  tlie  extreme  delight  every  one  hath  in  the  histories  of  con- 
querors and  heroes. 

This  singular  feeling,  which  may  be  termed  the  sympathetic  emo- 
tion of  virtue,  resembles,  in  one  respect,  the  well-known  appetites 
that  lead  to  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  the  species.  The 
appetites  of'hunger,  thirst,  and  animal  love,  arise  in  the  mind  before 
they  are  directed  to  any  object ;  and  in  no  case  whatever  is  the 

9S.  Feelings  prodaced  by  contomplatiD?  a  signal  act  of  eratituda  In  what  does  their 
tlnpilarlty  consist r  i-        o     •-© 

W.  The  effect  of  oontamplcAlng  a  ooarageooi  action.— The  effect  iif  martial  and  of  mel- 
anoholjr  muita 
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mind  mora  solicitous  for  a  proper  object,  than  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  of  these  ap])etites. 

The  feeling  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold,  may  well  be  tenned  the 
sympalketic  emotion  of  virtue  ;  for  it  is  raised  in  the  spectator,  or 
in  a  readei*,  by  virtuous  actions  of  every  kind,  and  by  no  other  sort. 
When  we  contemplate  a  virtuous  action,  which  fails  not  to  prompt 
our  love  for  the  author,  our  propensity  a£  the  same  time  to  such 
actions  is  so  much  enlivened,  as  to  become  for  a  time  an  actual 
emotion.  But  no  man  hath  a  propensity  to  vice  as  such :  on  the 
contrary,  a  wicked  deed  disgusts  him,  and  makes  him  abhor  the 
author ;  and  this  abhorrence  is  a  strong  antidote  against  vice,  as 
long  as  any  impression  remains  of  the  wicked  action. 

101.  In  a  rough  road,  a  halt  to  view  a  fine  country  is  refreshing; 
and  here  a  delightful  prospect  opens  upon  us.  It  is  indeed  wonderfid 
to  observe  what  incitements  there  are  to  virtue  in  the  human  frame : 
justice  is  perceived  to  be  our  duty,  and  it  is  guarded  by  natural 
punishments,  fi-om  which  the  guilty  never  escape ;  to  perform  noble 
and  generous  actions,  a  warm  sense  of  their  dignity  and  superior 
excellence  is  a  most  efScacious  incitement  And  to  leave  virtue  in 
no  quarter  unsupported,  here  is  unfolded  an  admirable  contrivance, 
by  which  good  example  commands  the  hearty  and  adds  to  virtue  the 
force  of  habit  We  approve  every  virtuous  action,  and  bestow  our 
affection  on  the  author ;  but  if  virtuous  actions  produced  no  other 
effect  upon  us,  good  example  would  not  have  great  influence  :  the 
63rmpathetic.  emotion  under  consideration  bestows  upon  good  ex- 
ample the  utmost  influence,  by  prompting  us  to  imitate  what  we 
admire.  This  singular  emotion  will  readily  find  an  object  to  exert 
itself  upon  :  and  at  any  rate,  it  never  exists  without  producing  some 
effect ;  because  virtuous  emotions  of  that  sort,  are  in  some  degree  an 
exercise  of  virtue :  they  are  a  mental  exercise  at  least,  if  they  appear 
not  externally.  And  every  exercise  of  virtue,  internal  and  external, 
leads  to  habit ;  for  a  disposition  or  propensity  of  the  mind,  like  a 
limb  of  the  body,  becomes  stronger  by  exercise.  Proper  means,  at 
the  same  time,  being  ever  at  hand  to  raise  this  sympathetic  emotion, 
its  frequent  reiteration  may,  in  a  good  measure,  supply  the  want  of 
a  more  complete  exercise.  Thus,  by  proper  discipline,  every  person 
may  acquire  a  settled  habit  of  virtue :  intercourse  with  men  of  worth, 
histories  of  generous  and  disinterested  actions,  and  frequent  medita- 
tion upon  them,  keep  the  sympathetic  emotion  in  constant  exercise, 
whicli  by  degrees  introduceth  a  habit,  and  confirms  tlie  authority  of 
virtue  :  with  respect  to  education  in  particular,  what  a  spacious  and 
commodious  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  young  person  is  here  opened  I 

100.  WTjencc  the  delleht  taken  In  rciidin{5  the  liistoiy  of  lierocs  unci  conqacroTt.— R*. 
^larlu  npon  the  9yiiipftthi>tic  emotion  of  virtue — Ha^  man  a  projMjnsUy  to  vice  at  mteh  t 

101.  Incitements  to  virtue  in  tiie  human  Ihune.— Tbe  effect  of  every  oxerdM  of  virta* 
—flow  habits  of  virtue  may  be  acquired. 
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SECTION  V. 

In  ftiany  instances  one  Emotion  is  productive  of  another.    The  sai/t^ 
of  Passions, 

102.  In  the  first  chapter  it  is  ohserved,  that  the  relations  by 

which  things  are  connected,  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 

train  of  our  ideas.    I  here  add,  that  they  have  an  influence,  no  less 

remarkable,  in  the  production  of  emotions  and  passions.     Beginning 

with  the  former,  an  agreeable  object  makes  'every  thing  connected 

with  it  appear  agreeable  ;  for  the  mind  gliding  sweetly  and  easily 

through  related  objects,  carries  along  the  agreeable  properties  it 

meets  with  in  its  passage,  and  bestows  them  on  the  present  object, 

which  thereby  appears  more  agreeable  than  when  considered  apart 

No  relation  is  more  intimate  than  that  between  a  being  and  its 

qualities:  and  accordingly,  every  quality  in  a  hero,  even  the  slightest, 

makes  a  greater  figure  than  more  substantial  qualities  in  others.   The 

propensity  of  carrying  along  agreeable  properties  from  one  object  to 

another,  is  sometimes  so  vigorous  as  to  convert  defects  into  properties: 

the  wry  neck  of  Alexander  was  imitated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  real 

beauty,  without  intention  to  flatter :  Lady  Percy,  speaking  of  her 

husband  Hotspur, 

By  hi«  light 

Did  (ill  tho  chivalry  of  England  move. 

To  do  brave  acts.     lie  was  iiidccd  tlio  glass, 

Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  dreas  themselves. 

He  had  no  legs  that  practiced  not  his  gait : 

And  speaking  thick,  which  Nature  made  his  blemish, 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant: 

For  those  wlio  eonid  speak  slow  and  tardily, 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abase. 

To  seem  like  him. 

Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  Act  II.  Sc.  6. 

103.  The  same  communication  of  passion  obtains  in  the  relation 
of  principal  and  accessory.  Pride,  of  which  self  is  the  object,  ex- 
pands itself  upon  a  house,  a  garden,  servants,  equipage,  and  every 
accessory.  A  lover  addresseth  his  feir  one's  glove  in  the  following 
terms: 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine. 

Veneration  for  relics  has  the  same  natural  foundation ;  and  that 
foundation,  with  tJie  superetructure  of  superstition,  has  occasioned 
mu<;h  blind  devotion  to  the  most  ridiculous  objects — to  the  supposed 
milk,  for  example,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  supposed  blood  of  St. 

102.  Inflnenoe  of  the  relations  of  things  in  prodaclni;  emotions  and  passions. — ^The  In- 
fla«nce  of  an  n^eeahle  object  on  connected  ob.)ecta.--Tlie  relation  of  a  being  and  Its  qnall*> 
5,et.— The  propensity  of  carrying  along  agreeable  properties  from  one  ol^eot  to  anothsr.— 
Tiie  wry  neck  of  Alexander— The  ipeeoh  of  Lady  Poroy  oouoemlng  Hotspur. 
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Jannaritis  *  A  temple  is  in  a  proper  sense  an  accessory  of  the 
deity  to  which  it  is  dedicated :  Diana  is  chaste,  and  not  only  her 
temple,  but  the  very  icicle  which  hangs  on  it,  must  partake  of  that 
property : 

The  noble  sister  of  PopHcolA, 

The  moon  of  Eotne  ;  cimste  as  the  icicle 

That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  pnrest  snow, 

And  hangs  on  Dianas  temple. 

CoriolanuSy  Act  V.  So.  8. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  respect  and  esteem  which  the  great^  the  pow- 
erful, the  opulent  naturally  command,  are  in  some  measure  com- 
municated to  their  dress,  to  their  manners,  and  to  all  their  connec- 
tions :  and  it  is  this  communication  of  properties,  which,  prevailing 
even  over  the  natural  taste  of  beauty,  helps  to  give  currency  to  what 
is  called  the  fashion. 

104.  By  means  of  the  same  easiness  of  communication,  every  bad 
quality  in  an  enemy  is  spread  upon  all  his  connections.  The  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Ravaillac  for  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  ordains  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  should 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  other  building  should  ever  be 
erected  on  that  spot.  Enmity  will  extend  passion  to  objects  still 
less  connected.  The  Swiss  suffer  no  peacocks  to  live,  because  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  their  ancient  enemy,  wears  a  peacock's  tail  in  his 
crest  A  relation  more  slight  and  transitory  than  that  of  enmity, 
may  have  the  same  effect :  thus  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  becomes 
an  object  of  aversion  : 

Fellow,  begone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  u  most  ugly' man. 

Kmg  John  J  Act  111.  So.  1. 

Yet  the  first  brin^er  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office :  and  his  tongue 
SouudH  ever  nftur,  as  a  sullen  bell 
HemcmbcrM  tollincr  a  departed  friend. 

Second  Part,  lienr^  IV.  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

In  borrowing  thus  properties  from  one  object  to  bestow  them  on 
another,  it  is  not  any  object  indiflerently  that  will  answer.  The  ob- 
ject fiom  which  properties  are  borrowed,  must  be  such  as  to  wai  m 
the  mind  and  enliven  the  imagination.  Thus  the  beauty  of  a  woman, 
which  inflames  the  imagination,  is  readily  communicated  to  a  glove, 
as  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  greatest  l)eauty  a  glove  is  susceptible 


♦  But  why  worship  the  cross  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  npon  whieli  onr 
Saviour  suflfcred  ?  Tliat  cro^a  ought  to  be  the  object  of  luured,  not  of  venera- 
tion. If  it  be  uivcd,  that  as  nn  instrument  of  Chrit«t.V  sulfc-riujf  it  wns  sr.lutajy 
to  mankind,  1  answer,  Why  is  not  also  Pontius  Filtfle  reverenced,  Caiaphaa 
Uie  high-priest,  and  Judas  Iscariot? 


108.  Tlie  communication  of  pw»ion  in  tho  roljition  of  principal  aad  fcjcessory.—Prlde-- 
LoTC— Veneraaon  for  relics.— A  temple.— Diana.— Tho  fiisbioiu 
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o^  touches  the  mind  80  little,  as  to  be  entirely  dropped  in  passing 
from  it  to  the  owner.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  any 
dress  upon  a  fine  woman  is  becoming ;  but  that  ornaments  upon 
one  who  is  homely,  must  be  elegant  indeed  to  have  any  remarkable 
effect  in  mending  her  appearance.* 

105.  The  emotions  produced  as  above  may  properly  be  termed 
secoiidary,  being  occasioned  either  by  antecedent  emotions  or  ante- 
cedent passions,  which  in  that  respect  may  be  termed  primary. 
And  to  complete  the  present  theory,  I  must  add,  that  a  secondary 
emotion  may  readily  swell  into  a  passion  for  the  accessory  object, 
provided  the  accessory  be  a  proper  object  for  desire.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  one  passion  is  often  productive  of  another :  examples  are 
without  number ;  the  sole  difficulty  is  a  proper  choice.  I  begin 
with  self-love,  and  the  power  it  hath  to  generate  love  to  children. 
Every  man,  besides  making  part  of  a  greater  system,  like  a  comet,  a 
planet,  or  satellite  only,  hath  a  less  system  of  his  own,  in  the  centre 
of  which  he  represents  the  sun  darting  his  fire  and  heat  all  around ; 
especially  upon  his  nearest  connections  :  the  connection  between  a 
man  and  his  children,  fundamentally  that  of  cause  and  effect,  be- 
comes, Iby  the  addition  of  other  circumstances,  the  completest  tliat 
can  be  among  individuals ;  and  therefore  self-love,  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  all  passions,  is  readily  expanded  upon  children.  The  second- 
ary emotion  they  produce  by  means  of  their  connection,  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  move  desire  even  from  the  beginning ;  and  the 
now  passion  swells  by  degrees,  till  it  rivals  in  some  measure  self-love, 
the  primary  passion.  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  theory,  I 
urge  the  following  argument.  Remorse  for  betraying  a  friend,  or 
murdering  an  enemy  in  cold  blood,  makes  a  man  even  hate  himself: 
in  that  state,  he  is  not  conscious  of  affection  to  his  children,  but 
rather  of  disgust  or  ill-will.  What  cause  can  be  assigned  for  that 
change,  other  than  the  hatred  he  has  to  himself,  which  is  expanded 
upon  his  children.  And  if  so,  may  we  not  with  equal  reason  derive 
from  self-love,  some  part  at  least  of  the  affection  a  man  generally 
has  to  them  ? 

106.  The  affection  a  man  bears  to  his  blood  relations,  depends 

♦  A  house  and  pardons  surrounded  with  pleasant  fields,  all  in  gfood  order, 
bestow  greater  lustre  upon  the  owner  than  ut  first  wUl  be  imagined.  TIio 
beauties  of  tlie  former  are,  by  intimacy  of  connection,  readily  communicated 
to  the  latter;  and  if  it  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  himself,  we 
naturally  transfer  to  him  whatever  of  design,  art,  or  taste  appears  in  the  per- 
formance. Should  not  this  be  a  strong  motive  with  proprietors  to  embellish 
and  improve  tlieir  fields  ? 

104.  Bad  qnallttes  In  an  enemy  diffused.— Sentence  against  Ravalllaa— The  Swiss  against 
peacocks. —The  hearer  of  bad  tidlnps.    Illustrntlons  from  Shakspeare.— In   borrowing 

firopertlos  IVoui  one  object  to  boatow  tiiem  on  another,  not  every  object  will  answer.    !!• 
ustrate. 

105.  Distinction  between  secondary  and  primary  emotions.— One  passion  productive  of 
»n«itJ»or.— Self-love  prodaces  love  to  clilldern.— Man  compared  to  tw  aolar  system. — Self- 
ban  id,  arising  f^om  a  base  act,  is  extended  to  his  children. 
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partly  dd  the  same  pnDciple :  self-love  is  also  expanded  upon  them ; 
and  tLe  communicated  passion  is  more  or  less  vigorous  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  connection.  Nor  doth  self-love  rest  here  :  it  is,  by 
tlie  force  of  connection,  communicated  even  to  things  inanimate ; 
and  hence  the  affection  a  man  bears  to  his  property,  and  to  every 
thing  he  calls  his  own. 

Friendship,  less  vigorous  than  self-love,  is,  for  that  reason,  less  apt 
to  communicate  itself  to  the  fnend's  children,  or  other  relations. 
Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting  of  such  communicated  passion, 
arising  from  friendship  when  it  is  strong.  Friendship  may  go  higher 
in  the  matrimopial  state  than  in  any  other  condition ;  and  Otway, 
in  Venice  Preserved,  takes  advantage  of  that  circumstance :  in  the 
scene  where  Belvidera  sues  to  her  father  for  pardon,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  pleading  her  mother's  merits,  and  the  resemblance  she 
bore  to  her  mother : 

PriuU.  My  danghter ! 

Belmdera.  Yes,  your  daufrhter,  by  a  mother 
Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honor, 
Obedfcnt  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wishes. 
Bear  to  your  arms.    By  all  the* joys  she  gave  yoa 
TV  hen  in  her  bloominc^:  years  she  was  your  treasorej 
Look  kindly  on  mc ;  in  my  face  ^ehold 
The  lineaments  of  hem  y*  have  kissed  so  often, 
Pleading  the  cause  of  your  poor  castroff  chUd. 

And  again, 

Bdoidera,  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  me 
Bv  the  dear  ashes  of  my  tender  mother: 
She  wouJd  have  pitied  me,  had  fate  yet  spard^d  her. 

Art  V.  80.1. 

This  explains  why  any  meritorious  action,  or  any  illustrious  qualifi- 
cation, in  my  son  or  my  friend,  is  apt  to  make  me  over-value  my 
self :  if  I  value  my  friend's  wife  or  son  upon  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  him,  it  is  still  more  natural  that  I  should  value  myself 
upon  account  of  my  connection  with  him. 

107.  Friendship,  or  any  other  social  affection,  may,  by  changing 
the  object,  produce  opposite  effects. 

Pity,  by  interesting  us  strongly  for  the  person  in  distress,  must  of 
consequence  inflame  our  resentment  against  the  author  of  the  dis- 
tress :  for,  in  general,  the  affection  we  have  for  any  man,  generates 
in  us  good-will  to  his  friends,  and  ill-will  to  his  enemies.  Shaks- 
peare  shows  great  art  in  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Antony 
over  the  body  of  Caesar.  He  first  endeavors  to  excite  grief  in  the 
hearers,  by  dwelling  upon  the  deplorable  loss  of  so  great  a  man : 
this  passion,  interesting  them  strongly  in  Caesar's  fate,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  lively  sense  of  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  con- 

106.  Tbo  offection  a  man  bears  to.  blood  relations,  and  even  to  thln«  inanimate,  depends 
on  what'—Communicatod  passion  arisinsfrom  friendship;  especially  In  the  matrimonial 
•tate.  Instance  from  Venice  Preserved.— The  effect  upon  us  of  any  meritorioua  qoalifl.- 
%tioa  in  a  son  or  ftitrnd. 
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spiratoTs;  an  infallible  method  to  infame  the  resentment  of  the 
people  bejond  all  bounds: 

Antony.  If  yoa  have  tear»,  prepare  to  »hed  them  now 
Yoa  ail  ilo  know-  tliis  mantle.    1  remember 
The  fin»t  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twos  on  a  summer  s  evening,  in  bis  tent, 
That  day  lie  overcame  tl>€  Nervii — 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Casaius'  daierger  through  ;— 
8ee  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made. 
•    Through  this  the  well -beloved  Bnitns  stabbed; 
And,  a;)  he  plnck'd  his  curbed  Mcel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it ! 
As  rushiuff  out  of  door*,  to  be  resolved, 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd  or  no : 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Ciesar^s  angel. 
Tu<lge,  oh  3'ou  Gods !  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  I 
This,  this,  wns  the  unkindcst  cut  of  iill ; 
For  when  the  noble  Ca^ar  Kaw  liim  stab, 
Ingrsti.udc,  more  strong  than  traitor's  urms, 
Quite  vanqnishM  him;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And.  in  hi.s  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
'Which  iill  the  while  ran  biood,  great  Caesar  feU, 
Fven  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
O  what  a  fill  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 
Then  I.  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  feir<iowu, 
"Whilst  bloody  treason  ilourisliM  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep;  and  I  perceive  yon  feel 
The  dint  of  pitv  :  these  arc  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls  '  wlnit!  weep  yon  when  you  out  behold 
Our  Casar's  vesture  wounded  ?  look*  you  hero ! 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd  as  }oa  aee,  by  traitors. 

Julius  Casar,  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 

Had  Antony  endeavored  to  excite  his  audience  to  vengeance,  with- 
out paving  the  way  by  raising  their  grief,  his  speech  would  not  have 
made  the  same  impression. 

108.  Hatred,  and  other  dissocial  paf«ions,  produce  effects  directly 
opposite  to  those  above  mentioned.  If  I  hate  a  man,  his  children, 
his  relations,  nay  his  propeity,  become  to  me  objects  of  aversion  :  his 
enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  disposed  to  esteem. 

The  more  sliglit  and  transitoiy  relations  are  not  favorable  to  the 
communication  of  passion.  Anger,  when  sudden  and  violent,  is  one 
exception  ;  for,  if  the  person  who  did  the  injuiy  be  removed  out  of 
reach,  that  passion  will  vent  itself  against  any  related  object,  how- 
ever slight  the  relation  be.  Another  exception  mukes  a  greater 
6gure  :,a  group  of  beings  or  things  becomes  often  the  object  of  a 
communicated  passion,  even  where  the  relation  of  the  individuals  to 
the  percipient  is  but  slight.  Thus,  though  I  put  no  value  upon  a 
single  man  for  living  in  the  same  town  with  myself;  my  townsmen, 
however,  considered  in  a  body,  are  prefened  before  others.  This  is 
still  more  remarkable  with  respect  to  my  countr}^men  in  general : 
the  grandeur  of  the  complex  objects  swells  the  passion  of  i;elf-love 

107.  Anv  socai  nffoctlon,  by  chnnfrfng  the  object  pro«lncc9  opposite  pfTccts.— -Pity 
lewtft  U>  ro*fntjnent-Thc  funeral  oratiun  of  Antony  over  iho  dead  botly  of  C»ftiir.  licw 
•MlHptod  to  eZkCit*  to  vcDgeuace. 
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I jr  the  relatioQ  I  have  to  my  native  country ;  and  eveiy  passion, 
when  it  swells  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds,  hath  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  expand  itself  along  related  objects.  In  &ct»  instances  are  not 
rare,  of  persons,  who  upon  all  occasions  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country.  Such  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  man  hath  a  complex  object,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  general 
term. 

•  109.  The  sense  of  order  hath  influence  in  the  communication  of 
passion.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  a  man's  affection  to  his 
parents  is  less  vigorous  than  to  his  children :  the  order  of  nature  in 
descending  to  children,  aids  the  transition  of  the  affection :  the 
ascent  to  a  parent,  contrary  to  that  order,  makes  the  transition  more 
diflScult  Gratitude  to  a  benefactor  is  readily  extended  to  his 
children ;  but  not  so  readily  to  his  parents.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  natural  and  inverted  order,  is  not  so  considerable, 
but  that  it  may  be  balanced  by  other  circumstances.  Pliny  gives 
an  account  of  a  wopan  of  rank  condemned  to  die  for  a  crime; 
and,  to  avoid  public  shame,  detained  in  prison  to  die  of  hunger : 
her  life  being  prolonged  beyond  expectation,  it  was  discovered  that 
she  was  nourished  by  sucking  milk  from  the  breasts  of  her  daughter. 
Thidi  instance  of  filial  piety,  which  aided  the  transition,  and  made 
ascent  no  less  easy  than  descent  is  commonly,  procured  a  pardon  to 
the  mother,  and  a  pension  to  both.  The  story  of  Androcles  and 
the  lion  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner :  the  admira- 
tion, of  which  the  lion  was  the  object  for  his  kindness  and  grati- 
tude to  Androcles,  produced  good- will  to  Androdes,  and  a  pardon 
of  his  vrime. 

And  this  leads  to  other  observations  upon  communicated  passions. 
I  love  my  daughter  less  after  she  is  married,  and  n^  mother  less 
after  a  second  marriage :  the  mariiage  of  my  son  or  of  my  father 
diminishes  not  my  affection  so  remarkably.  The  same  observation 
holds  with  respect  to  friendship,  gratitude,  and  other  passions :  the 
love  I  bear  my  friend,  is  but  faintly  extended  to  his  manied 
daughter :  the  resentment  I  have  against  a  man  is  readily  extended 
agiinst  children  who  make  pait  of  his  fiunily;  not  so  readily 
against  children  who  are  foris-familiated,*  especially  by  maniage. 
This  difference  is  also  more  remarkable  in  daughters  than  iu  sons. 
These  are  curioits  f icts ;  and,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause,  we 
must  examine  minutely  that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  a 
pasriion  is  extended  to  a  related  object.  In  considering  two  things 
as  related,  the  mind  is  not  stationaiy,  but  passetli  and  repasseth 
from  the  on^  to  the  other,  viewing  the  relation  from  each  of  them 

[*  Fofis-familUited  * — pcrKons,  who  liuving  received  a  portion  of  the  paternal 
estate,  give  up  all  title  to  u  furtiiur  t^liarc.] 

lOS  Operation  of  Iiarred  and  oilier  lI«oclal  affertioiis. — ^Transitory  relaticia,  not  fiivor* 
tbio  to  too  communication  of  paasloa    Two  exc49pUons. 

3* 
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perhaps  oftener.than  once ;  which  holds  more  especially  in  consider- 
ing a  relation  between  things  of  unequal  rank,  as  between  the  caase 
and  the  effect,  or  between  a  principal  and  an  accessory :  in  contem- 
plating, for  example,  the  relation  between  a  building  and  its  orna- 
ments, the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single  transition  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  it  must  also  view  the  relation,  beginning  at  the 
latter,  and  passing  from  it  to  the  former.  This  vibration  of  the  mind 
in  passing  and  repassing  between  things  related,  explains  the  facts 
above  mentioned  :  the  mind  passeth  easily  from  the  father  to  the 
daughter ;  but  where  the  daughter  is  married,  this  new  relation 
attracts  the  mind,  and  obstructs,  in  some  measure,  the  return  from 
the  daughter  to  the  father ;  and  any  circumstance  that  obstructs 
the  mind  in  passing  and  repassing  between  its  objects,  occasions  a 
like  obstruction  in  the  communication  of  passion.  The  mairiage  ol 
a  male  obstnicts  less  the  easiness  of  transition,  because  a  male  is 
less  sunk  by  the  relation  of  marriage  than  a  female. 

110.  Tlie  foregoing  instances  are  of  passion  communicated  from 
one  object  to  another.  But  one  passion  may  be  generated  by 
another,  without  change  of  object.  It  in  general  is  observable,  that 
a  passion  paves  the  way  to  others  similar  in  their  tone,  whether 
diiected  to  the  same  or  to  a  different  object;  for  the  mind,  heated 
by  any  passion,  is,  in  that  state,  more  susceptible  of  a  new  im- 
pression in  a  similar  tone,  than  when  cool  and  quiescent.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  pity  generally  produceth  friendship  for  a 
person  in  distress.  One  reason  is,  that  pity  interests  us  in  its  ob- 
ject, and  recommends  all  its  virtuous  qualities :  female  beauty 
accordingly  shows  best  in  distress ;  being  more  apt  to  inspire  love 
than  upon  an  ordinary  occasion.  But  the  chief  reason  is,  that 
pity,  warming  and  melting  the  spectator,  prepares  him  for  the  recep- 
tion of. other  tender  affections;  and  pity  is  readily  improved  into 
love  or  fnendsbip,  by  a  certain  tenderness  and  concern  for  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  the  tone  of  both  passions.  The  aptitude  of  pity  to 
produce  love,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Shakspeare : 

Othello.  Her  fjither  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me 
Still  qncatioiiM  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  tlio  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  had  pn«t. 

I  run  it  throujsrh,  oven  from  my  boyiah  dajs, 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  ine  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  movinff  accidents  by  flo«d  and  field ; 
Of  hftir-brcadth  'scapes  in  th*  imminent  deadly  breach; 
Of  beinjf  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

109.  Cominiinlcallon  of  passion  modifled  by  tho  sense  of  order — Affection  to  parent* 
and  to  chtUlroi)  coinparod. — Gratitude  to  the  chlMrrn  ratlier  t'lnn  parents  of  a  benefactor. 
— lMinv'8  acruiint  of  an  instance  of  tllml  piety  »ind  its  effects. — Story  of  Androcles  and  the 
ll»in. — U»vo  t.»  n  jlnuv'liter  lu-fori*  jind  aft<«r  inarriaze;  anfi  to  a  inctther  after  a  sen<»nt|  inar- 
riajre.  Love  to  a  fii.ml  «n>t  to  h's  n  Mrried  dinu'hti-r — The  opci-at-on  of  min  I  examined 
by  wbifh  a  piivsl.in  is  exten-Ud  to  a  related  oiyoet.  It*  vil.ratory  nnUire  — EflecL,  wiien 
my  circuujstanco  obalrucrs  iho  mind  in  paaslnp  and  repassing  t  jtfreeti  Iw  ob;«   !t 
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And  with  it  all  my  travers  history. 

All  these  to  hear 

Would  Desdeniona  seriously  incline  ; 

But  Btill  the  honse-affaire  wouldTdraw  her  thenoe. 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 

6heM  come  again,  and,  with  a  greedy  ear, 

I>evour  np  my  discourse :  which  I  observiDg, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  meaos 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 

That  1  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  snc  had  something  heard. 

But  not  distinctively.    1  did  consent, 

And  often  did  be|?uile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  sufferM.    My  story  beinc^  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  signs : 

She  swore,  in  faith,  'twas  strange^  Hwas  passing  strangfr— 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful-^ 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it :— yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  : — she  thank'd  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teacli  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake ; 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  past, 

And  I  loved  her;  that  she  did  pity  them : 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 

OthdlOy  Act  I.  So.  8. 

In  this  instance  it  will  be  observed  that  admiration  ooncuired  witb 
pty  to  produce  love. 


SECTION  YL 
Causes  of  the  Passions  of  Fear  and  At^er. 

111.  Fear  and  anger,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  nature,  are  hap- 
pily so  contrived  as  to  operate  sometimes  instinctively,  sometimes 
deliberately,  according  to  circumstances.  As  far  as  deliberate,  they 
&11  in  with  the  general  system,  and  require  no  particular  explanation : 
if  any  object  have  a  threatening  appearance,  reason  suggests  means 
to  avoid  the  danger :  if  a  man  be  injured,  the  first  thing  he  thinks 
of,  is  what  revenge  he  shall  take,  and  what  means  he  shall  employ. 
These  particulars  are  no  less  obvious  than  natural.  But,  as  the 
passions  of  fear  and  anger,  in  their  instinctive  state,  are  less  &miUar 
to  us,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have  them  accurately 
delineated.  He  may  also  possibly  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  nature  of  instinctive  passions  more  fully  explained  than  there  was 
formerly  opportunity  to  do.    I  begin  with  fear. 

112.  Self-preservation  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  reason.  Nature  hath  acted  here  witli 
her  usual  foresight    Fear  and  anger  are  passions  that  move  us  to 

110.  On«  passion  generated  by  another  withont  change  of  object— Pity  gives  rise  to 
what  ?>-Wben  female  beauty  sh  )W8  to  best  m\  vantage.    Why  ?— Qaotation  from  OtlUUok 

111.  Fear  and  anger  operating  instlnctfvely  and  deliberately. 
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act,  flometiiiies  deliberatelj,  aometimeB  instincdTelj,  accordiDg  to 
drcnmstances ;  and  by  operating  in  the  latter  manner,  they  fre- 
quently afford  security  when  the  slower  operations  of  deliberate 
reason  would  be  too  late :  we  take  nourishment  commonly,  not  by 
the  direction  of  reason,  but  by  the  impulse  of  hunger  and  thirst ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  we  avoid  danger  by  the  impulse  of  fear, 
which  often,  before  there  is  time  for  reflection,  placeth  us  in  safety. 
Here  we  have  an  illustrious  instance  of  wisdom  in  the  formation  of 
man ;  for  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  £uicy  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  artfully  contrived  to  answer  its  purpose,  than  the  instinctive 
passion  of  fear,  which,  upon  the  first  surmi^se  of  danger,  operates  in- 
stantaneously. So  little  doth  the  passion,  in  such  instances,  depend 
on  reason,  that  it  frequently  operates  in  contradiction  to  it :  a  man 
who  is  not  upon  his  guard,  cannot  avoid  shrinking  at  a  blow,  though 
he  knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  sport ;  nor  avoid  closing  his  eyes  at  the 
approach  of  what  may  hurt  him,  though  conscious  that  he  is  in  no 
danger.  And  it  also  operates  by  impelling  us  to  act  even  where  we 
are  conscious  that  our  interposition  can  be  of  no  service :  if  a  pas- 
sage-boat, in  a  brisk  gale,  bear  much  to  one  side,  I  cannot  avoid 
applying  the  whole  force  of  my  shoulders  to  set  it  upright :  and,  if 
my  horse  stumble,  my  hands  and  knees  are  instanUy  at  work  to 
prevent  him  from  ihlling. 

113.  Fear  provides  for  self-preservation  by  flying  from  harm ; 
anger,  by  repelling  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  better  contrived  to 
repel  or  prevent  injury,  than  anger  or  resentment :  destitute  of  that 
passion,  men,  like  defenceless  lambs,  would  lie  constantiy  open  to 
mischief.*  Deliberate  anger  caused  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  explanation :  if  my  desire  be  to  resent 
an  afli'ont,  1  must  use  means ;  and  these  means  must  be  discovered 
by  reflection :  deliberation  is  here  requisite ;  and  in  that  case  the 
passion  seldom  exceeds  just  bounds.  But,  where  anger  impels  one 
suddenly  to  return  a  blow,  even  without  thinking  of  doing  mischief 
the  passion  is  instinctive  :  and  it  is  chiefly  in  such  a  case  that  it  is 
rash  and  ungovernable,  because  it  operates  blindly,  without  affording 
time  for  deliberation  or  foresight. 

Instinctive  anger  is  frequently  raised  by  bodily  pain,  by  a  stroke, 
for  example,  on  a  tender  part,  which,  ruffling  the  temper  and  un- 
hinging the  mind,  is  in  its  tone  similar  to  anger :  and  when  a  man 
is  thus  beforehand  disposed  to  anger,  he  is  not  nice  nor  scrupulous 
about  an  object ;  the  person  who  gave  the  stroke,  however  accident- 
ally, is  by  an  inflammable  temper  held  a  proper  object,  merely  for 
having  occasioned  the  pain.     It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  a 

*  Bnuldas  "being  bit  by  a  moiiBe  ho  had  caught,  let  it  slip  oat  of  bis  fingers : 
"No  crcftturo,"  says  ho,  '*  is  conteniptiblo,  but  what  may  provide  for  its  own 
Mfoty,  if  it  have  courage." — Plutarch^  Apothegmata, 

lift.  Th«  adrantagw  of  tb*  InfUnetiT*  aoUon  of  fear.— Wbdom  of  Unplanttog  ia  aaa 
tbaprtaotpUoffiMr. 
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Stock  or  a  stone  by  Tvhich  I  am  hurt,  becomes  an  object  of  my  re- 
sentment :  I  am  violently  excited  to  crush  it  to  atoms.  The  pas- 
sion, indeed,  in  that  case,  can  l»e  but  a  single  flash  ;  for  being 
entirely  irrational,  it  must  vanish  with  the  first  rtflection.  Nor  is 
that  irrational  effect  confined  to  bodily  pain  :  internal  distress,  when 
excessive,  may  be  the  occasion  of  effects  equally  irrational :  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  apprehension  of  hiiving  lost  a  dear 
friend,  will,  in  a  fiery  temper,  produce  momentary  sparks  of  anger 
a^inst  that  very  friend,  however  innocent :  thus  Shakspeare,  in  the 
Tempest^ 

Alongo. Sit  down  and  rest. 

Even  hero  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer;  he  is  drown'd 
Whom  thns  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  sen  moeka 
Oar  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

The  final  words,  Welly  lei  him  go^  are  an  expression  of  impatience 
and  anger  at  Ferdinand,  whose  absence  greatly  distressed  his  father, 
dreading  that  he  was  lost  in  the  storm.  This  nice  operation  of  the 
human  mind,  is  by  Shakspeare  exhibited  upon  another  oceasion, 
and  finely  painted  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello  :■  lago,  by  dark  hints 
and  suspicious  circumstances,  had  roused  Othello's  jealousy ;  which, 
however,  appeared  too  slightly  founded  to  be  vented  upon  Desde- 
mona,  its  proper  object.  The  perturbation  and  distress  of  mind 
thereby  occasioned,  produced  a  momentary  resentment  against  lago, 
considered  as  occasioning  the  jealousy,  though  innocent : 

Oihdio.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore ; 
Be  sure  of  it;  flfive  mo  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  by  the  wrath  of  man's  eternal  sonl, 
Thou  had  St  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  waked  wrath. 

lago.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

Othello.  Make  me  sceH ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hiuig  a  doubt  on :  or  woe  upon  thy  life  I 

lago.  My  noble  lord 

Othello.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more ;  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror^s  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 
Bo  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed; 
For  nothinjBT  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  that. 

OthdlOy  Act  II.  Sc  8. 

114.  This  blind  and  absurd  effect  of  anger  is  more  gayly  illustra- 
ted by  Addison,  in  a  story,  the  dramatis  personcB  of  which  are,  a 
cardinal,  and  a  spy  retained  in  pay  for  intelligence.  The  cardinal 
is  represented  as  minuting  down  the  particulare.  The  spy  begins 
with  a  low  voice,  "  Such  an  one  the  advocate  whispered  to  one  of 
his  friends  within  my  hearing,  that  your  Eminence  was  a  very  great 

118.  How  do  fear  and  an^rer,  resnectively,  prov!<1e  for  the  self-preservation  of  man  ?  — 
OperatJuns  of  deliberate  ansrer ;  hiso,  of  Instinctive  anger.  Not  particular  or  nlways  ra- 
tional about  its  ol)()«cta— Effecta  of  mental  perturbation,  lUostrated  in  the  Ttmpeat  and  In 
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poltroon ;"  and  after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down, 
adds,  That  another  called  him  "  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  public  con- 
versation." The  cardinal  replies,  "  Very  well,"  and  bids  him  go  on. 
The  spy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  cardinal  rises  in  a  fury,  chills  him  an  impudent  scoundrel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. — Spectator^  No.  439. 

We  meet  with  instances  every  day  of  resentment  raised  by  loss  at 
play,  and  wreaked  on  the  cards  or  dice.  But  anger,  a  furious  pas- 
sion, is  satisfied  with  a  connection  still  slighter  than  that  of  cause 
and  effect ;  of  which  Congreve,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  gives  one 
beautiful  example : 

OoMolez,  Havo  comfort. 

Almeria.  Cursed  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of  comfort, 
Cursed  my  own  tongue  that  codid  not  move  his  pity, 
Cursed  these  weak  Bands  that  could  not  hold  him  here, 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso^s  death. 

Act  IV.  8c  8. 

115.  I  have  chosen  to  exhibit  anger  in  its  more  rare  appearances, 
for  in  these  we  can  best  trace  its  nature  and  extent  In  the  exam- 
ples above  given,  it  appears  to  be  an  absurd  passion,  and  altogether 
irrational.  But  we  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
nature  to  subject  this  passion,  in  every  instance,  to  reason  and  reflec- 
tion :  it  was  given  us  to  prevent  or  to  repel  injuries  ;  and,  like  fear, 
it  often  operates  blindly  and  instinctively,  without  the  least  view  to 
consequences :  the  very  firat  apprehension  of  harm,  sets  it  in  motion 
to  repel  injury  by  punishment.  Were  it  more  cool  and  deliberate, 
it  would  lose  its  threatening  appearance,  and  be  insufficient  to  guard 
us  against  violence.  When  such  is  and  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
passion,  it  is  not  wonderftd  to  find  it  exerted  irregularly  and  capri- 
ciously, as  it  sometimes  is  where  the  mischief  is  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen. All  the  harm  that  can  be  done  by  the  passion  in  that  state 
Is  instantaneous ;  for  the  shortest  delay  sets  all  to  rights ;  and  cir- 
cumstances are  seldom  so  unlucky  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a 
passionate  man  to  do  much  harm  in  an  instant 

Social  passions,  like  the  selfish,  sometimes  drop  their  character 
and  become  instinctive.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  anger  and  fear 
respecting  others  so  excessive,  as  to  operate  blindly  and  impetuously, 
precisely  as  where  they  are  selfish. 

SECTION  YII. 
EmotioM  caused  by  Fiction. 

116.  The  attentive  reader  will  observe,  that  hitherto  no  fiction 
batli  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  any  passion  or  emotion :  whether 

114  The  blind  and  absurd  effect  of  anger  illostrmted  bj  Addiaon.— Beflentment  on  loiinf 
by  play. 

llfi.  The  nscfnl  purpose  of  Uie  principle  of  instlDcUve  aoger.'-fiootal  pariom 
DMomo  instincUve. 
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it  be  a  being,  action,  or  quality,  that  moveth  ii%  it  is  supposed  to  be 
really  existing.  This  observation  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted our  task ;  because  passions,  as  all  the  world  know,  are  moved 
by  fiction  as  well  as  by  truth.  In  judging  beforehand  of  man,  so 
remarkably  addicted  to  truth  and'  reality,  one  should  little  dream 
that  fiction  can  have  any  effect  upon  him ;  but  man's  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  dive  far  even  into  his  own 
nature.  I  shall  take  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  that  the  power  of 
fiction  to  generate  passion  is  an  admirable  contrivance,  subservient 
to  excellent  purposes :  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  try  to  unfold  the 
means  that  give  fiction  such  influence  over  the  mind. 

That  the  objects  of  our  external  senses  really  exist  in  the  way 
and  manner  we  perceive,  is  a  branch  of  intuitive  knowledge :  when 
I  see  a  man  walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  grazing,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  these  objects  are  really  what  they  appear  to  be :  if 
I  be  a  spectator  of  any  transaction  or  event,  I  have  a  conviction  of 
the  real  existence  of  the  persons  engaged,  of  their  words,  and  of 
their  actions.  Nature  determines  us  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our 
senses ;  for  otherwise  they  could  not  in  any  degree  answer  their 
end,  that  of  laying  open  things  existing  and  passing  around  us. 

By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  formerly  seen  may  be  recalled 
to  the  mind  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy.  We  commonly  are 
satisfied  with  a  slight  recollection  of  the  capital  circumstances ;  and, 
in  such  recollection,  the  thing  is  not  figured  as  in  our  view,  nor  any 
image  formed :  we  retain  the  consciousness  of  our  present  situation, 
and  barely  remember  that  formerly  we  saw  that  thing.  But  witb 
respect  to  an  interesting  object  or  event  that  made  a  strong  im- 
pression, I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  cursory  review,  but  must  dwell 
upon  every  circumstance.  I  am  imperceptibly  converted  into  a 
spectator,  and  perceive  every  particular  passing  in  my  presence,  as 
when  I  was  in  reality  a  spectator.  For  example,  I  saw  yesterday  a 
beautiful  woman  in  tears  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  and  was 
greatly  moved  with  her  distress :  not  satisfied  with  a  slight  recol- 
lection or  bare  remembrance,  I  ponder  upon  the  melancholy  scene : 
conceiving  myself  to  be  in  the  place  where  I  was  an  eye-witness, 
every  circumstance  appears  to  me  as  at  first :  I  think  I  see  the 
woman  in  tears,  and  hear  her  moans.  Hence  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  in  a  complete  idea  of  memory  there  is  no  past  nor  future :  a 
thing  recalled  to  the  mind  with  the  accuracy  I  have  been  describing, 
is  perceived  as  in  our  view,  and  consequently  as  existing  at  present 
Past  time  makes  part  of  an  incomplete  idea  only :  I  remember  or 
reflect,  that  some  years  ago  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  saw  the  first  stone 
laid  of  the  Ratcliff*library ;  and  I  remember  that,  at  a  still  greater 
dl<(tance  of  time,  I  heard  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  a 
standing  army. 

119.  Puslons  moved  by  fiction.— To  wbnt  fiction  owes  Its  power  to  affect  n&— How  w« 
know  tliAt  ftxtenial  objects  exist  in  tho  way  and  uianner  wc  perceive.— Things  fonn«rly 
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1 1 Y.  Lafhentable  is  the  imperfection  of  language,  almost  in  every 
particular  that  falls  not  under  external  sense.  I  am  talking  of  a  mat- 
ter exceedingly  dear  in  the  perception :  and  yet  I  find  no  small  diflS- 
culty  to  express  it  clearly  in  words ;  for  it  is  not  accurate  to  talk  of 
incidents  long  past  as  passing  in  our  sight,  nor  of  hearing  at  present 
what  we  really  heard  yesterday,  or  at  a  more  distant  time.  And 
yet  the  want  of  proper  words  to  describe  ideal  presence,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  real  presence,  makes  this  inaccuracy  unavoidable. 
When  I  recall  any  thing  to  my  mind  in  a  manner  so  distinct  as  to 
forai  an  idea  or  image  of  it  as  present,  I  have  not  words  to  describe 
that  act,  but  that  I  perceive  the  thing  as  a  spectator,  and  as  existing 
in  my  presence ;  which  means  not  that  I  am  really  a  spectator,  but 
only  that  I  conceive  myself  to  be  a  spectator,  and  have  a  perception 
of  the  object  similar  to  what  a  real  spectator  hath. 

As  many  rules  of  criticism  depend  on  ideal  presence,  the  reader,  it 
is  hoped,  will  take  some  pains  to  form  an  exact  notion  of  it^  as  dis- 
tinguished on  the  one  hand  from  real  presence,  and  on  the  other 
from  a  supei-ficial  or  reflective  remembrance.  In  contradistinction 
to  real  presence,  ideal  presence  may  properly  be  tenned  a  waking 
dream  ;  because,  like  a  dream,  it  vauisheth  the  moment  we  reflect 
upon  our  present  situation :  real  presence;  on  the  contraiy,  vouched 
by  eyesight,  commands  our  beliefl  not  only  during  the  direct  per- 
ception, but  in  reflecting  afterwards  on  the  object.  To  distinguish 
ideal  presence  from  reflective  remembrance,  I  give  the  following 
illustration.  When  I  think  of  an  event  as  past,  without  forming  any 
image,  it  is  barely  reflecting  or  remembering  that  I  was  an  eye- 
witness; but  when  I  recall  the  event  so  distinctly  as  to  fonn  a  com- 
plete image  of  it,  I  perceive  it  as  passing  in  my  presence ;  and  this 
perception  is  an  act  of  intuition,  into  which  reflection  enters  not, 
more  than  into  an  act  of  sight. 

Though  ideal  presence  is  thus  distinguished  from  real  presence  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  reflective  remembrance  on  the  other,  it  is 
however  variable  without  any  precise  limits ;  rising  sometimes  towards 
the  former,  and  often  sinking  towards  the  latter.  In  a  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  memory,  ideal  presence  is  extremely  distinct :  thus,  when 
a  man,  entirely  occupied  with  some  event  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, forgets  himself,  he  perceives  every  thing  as  passing  before 
him,  and  hath  a  consciousness  of  presence  similar  to  that  of  a  spec- 
tator :  with  no  diff*erence  but  that  in  the  former  the  perception  of 
presence  is  less  firm  and  clear  than  in  the  latter.  But  such  vigorous 
exertion  of  memory  is  rare :  ideal  presence  is  oftener  faint,  and  the 
image  so  obscure  as  not  to  difl'er  widely  from  reflective  remem- 
brance. 

it^en,  rocnllpd  by  memory  with  VRr|nn«5  rtesr<»<»«  of  exactness.    Whether  pnyt  or  ftjlnre  is 
th««nsrlit  ofin  li  very  vivM  memory  of  sncii  objeffa, 

117.  Explnin  ^('<'«///>/*/>A^if-^  as  dUtiniruir'lii'd  from  real  prwenfe.  ami  alvo  from  n  5i;ppr- 
ficial  r)r  retlucUvu  rctueuibraiice.  Ideal  preseuce  sometimes  verged  towarus  the  one  or  tbo 
other  uf  Uiose 
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118.  Hitherto  of  an  idea  of  memoiy.  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
idea  of  a  thing  I  never  saw,  raised  in  me  by  speech,  by  writing,  or 
by  painting.  That  idea,  with  respect  to  the  present  subject,  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  an  idea  of  memory,  being  either  complete  or 
incomplete.  A  hVely  and  accurate  description  of  an  important  evcnt^ 
raises  in  me  ideas  no  less  distinct  than  if  I  had  been  oiiginally  an 
eye-witness :  I  am  insensibly  transformed  into  a  spectator,,  and  have 
an  impression  that  every  incident  is  passing  in  my  presence.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  slight  or  superficial  narrative  produceth  but  a 
&int  and  incomplete  idea,  of  which  ideal  presence  makes  no  part. 
Past  time  is  a  circumstance  that  enters  into  this  idea,  as  it  doth  into 
an  incomplete  idea  of  memory :  I  believe  that  Scipio  existed  about 
2000  years  ago,  and  that  he  overcame  Hannibal  in  the  &mous  bat- 
tle of  Zama.  When  I  reflect  so  slightly  upon  that  memorable 
event,  I  consider  it  as  long  past  But  let  it  be  spread  out  in  a 
lively  and  beautiful  description,  I  am  insensibly  transformed  into  a 
spectator :  I  perceive  these  two  heroes  in  act  to  engage :  I  perceive 
them  brandishing  their  swords,  and  cheering  their  troops ;  and  in 
that  manner  I  attend  them  through  the  battle,  every  incident  of 
which  appears  to  be  passing  in  my  sights 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  (Part  I.  sect.  i.  of  the  present 
chapter)  that  ideas,  both  of  memory  and  of  speech,  produce  emotions 
of  the  same  kind  with  what  are  produced  by  an  immediate  view  of 
the  object ;  only  Winter,  in  proportion  as  an  idea  is  fainter  than  an 
original  perception.  The  insight  we  have  now  got  unfolds  that 
mystery :  ideal  presence  supplies  the  want  of  real  presence  ;  and  in 
idea  we  perceive  persons  acting  and  suflfenng,  precisely  as  in  an  origi- 
nal survey :  if  our  sympathy  be  engaged  by  the  latter,  it  must  alK)  in 
some  degree  be  engaged  by  the  former,  especially  if  the  distinctness 
of  ideal  presence  approach  to  that  of  real  presence.  Hence  the 
pleasure  of  a  reverie,  where  a  man,  forgetting  himself,  is  totally 
occupied  with  the  ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  objects  of  which 
he  conceives  to  be  really  existing  in  his  presence.  The  power  of 
language  to  raise  emotions,  depends  entirely  on  the  raising  such 
jvely  and  distinct  images  as  are  here  described :  the  reader^s  passions 
are  never  sensibly  moved,  till  he  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  reverie  ; 
iu  which  state,  forgetting  that  he  is  reading,  he  conceives  every 
incident  as  passing  in  his  presence,  precisely  as  if  he  were  an  eye- 
witness. A  general  or  reflective  remembrance  cannot  warm  us  into 
any  emotion  :  it  may  be  agreeable  in  some*  slight  degree  ;  but  its 
ideas  are  too  faint  and  obscure  to  raise  any  thing  like  an  emotion  : 
and  were  they  ever  so  lively,  they  pass  with  too  much  precipitation 
to  have  that  effect.  Our  emotions  are  never  instantatieous ;  even 
such  as  come  the  soonest  to  their  height,  have  difierent  periods  of 
birth  and  increment ;  and  to  give  opportuuity  for  these  different 
periods,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  of  every  emotion  bo  present 
to  the  mind  a  due  time ;  for  an  emotion  is  not  carried  to  its  height 
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bin  by  reiterated  impressions.  We  know  that  to  be  the  case  of 
emotions  arising  from  objects  of  siglit ;  a  quick  succession,  even  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects,  scarce  making  any  impression ;  and  if 
this  hold  in  the  succe&sion  of  original  perceptions,  how  much  more 
in  the  succession  of  ideas  I 

119.  Though  all  this  while  I  have  been  only  describing  what 
passeth  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  what  every  one  must  be 
conscious  o^  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  because, 
however  clear  in  the  internal  conception,  it  is  far  from  being  so 
when  described  in  words.  Ideal  presence,  Uiough  of  general  im- 
portance, hath  scarce  ever  been  touched  by  any  writer ;  and  how- 
ever difficult  the  explication,  it  could  not  be  avoided  in  accounting 
for  the  effects  produced  by  fiction.  Upon  that  point,  the  reader  I 
guess  has  prevented  me :  it  already  must  have  occurred  to  him,  that 
if,  in  reading,  ideal  presence  be  the  means  by  which  our  passions 
are  moved,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  subject  be  a  fable  or 
a  true  history :  when  ideal  presence  is  complete,  we  perceive  every 
object  as  in  our  sight ;  and  the  mind,  totally  occupied  with  an  in- 
teresting event,  finds  no  leisure  for  reflection.  This  reasoning  is 
confirmed  by  constant  and  universal  experience.  Let  us  take  under 
consideration  tlie  meeting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  or  some  of  the  passionate  scenes  in  King  Lear : 
these  pictures  of  human  life,  when  we  are  sufficiently  engaged,  give 
an  impression  of  reality  not  less  distinct  than  that  given  by  Tacitus 
describing  the  death  of  Otho :  we  never  once  reflect  whether  the 
story  be  true  or  feigned ;  reflection  comes  afterwards,  when  we  have 
the  scene  no  longer  before  our  eyes.  This  reasoning  will  appear  in 
a  still  clearer  light,  by  opposing  ideal  presence  to  ideas  raised  by  a 
cui-sory  narrative ;  which  ideas  being  faint,  obscure,  and  imperfect, 
leave  a  vacuity  in  the  mind,  which  solicits  reflection.  And  accord- 
ingly, a  curt  narrative  of  feigned  incidents  is  never  relished :  any 
slight  pleasure  it  affords  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust 
it. inspires  for  want  of  truth.  » 

To  support  the  foregoing  theory,  I  add  what  I  reckon  a  decisive 
argument ;  which  is,  that  even  genuine  history  has  no  command 
over  our  passions  but  by  ideal  presence  only ;  and  consequently,  that 
in  this  respect  it  stands  upon  the  same  footing  with  fable.  To  me 
it  appears  clear,  that  in  neither  can  our  sympathy  hold  firm  against 
reflection ;  for  if  the  reflection  that  a  story  is  a  pure  fiction  prevent 
our  sympathy,  so  will  equally  the  reflection  that  the  persons  de- 
scribed are  no  longer  existing.  What  eftect,  for  example,,  can  the 
belief  of  the  story  of  Lucretia  have  to  raise  our  sympathy,  when  she 
died  above  •2000  years  ago,  and  hath  at  present  no  painful  feeling 

118.  The  idea  of  a  thin?  I  never  Faw,  raised  by  spcoch,  wrlllng,  or  paliitins.— Effect  of  a 
lively  and  «c.ui-«to  doscription;  also  of  a  superficial  narrative.— The  battle  ofZatna. — Ideal 
presenoa  awako  a  syinpatby.— Pleasure  of  reverie— On  what  depends  tho  power  of  lansoago 
ia  rala«  emotions  ?— Inlluenoo  of  a  general  or  rofloctivo  remembraDoe  to  excite  emotfoo.— 
Are  emotions  Inatantaueonaf 
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of  the  injury  done  her  ?  The  effect  of  history,  in  point  of  instruction, 
dep 'nds  in  some  measure  upon  its  veracity.  But  history  cannot 
reach  the  haart,  while  we  indulge  any  reflection  upon  tlie  facts : 
such  reflection,  if  it  engage  our  belief  never  foils  at  the  same  time 
to  poison  our  pleasure,  by  connncing  us  that  our  sympathy  for  those 
who  are  dead  and  gone  is  absurd.  And  if  reflection  be  laid  aside, 
history  stands  upon  the  same  footing  with  fable :  what  effect  either 
may  have  to  laise  our  sympathy,  depends  on  the  vivacity  of  the 
ideas  they  raise ;  and,  with  respect  to  that  circumstance,  fable  is 
generally  more  successful  than  history. 

120.  Of  all  the  means  for  making  an  impression  of  ideal  presence, 
theatrical  representation  is  the  most  powerful.  That  words,  inde- 
pendent of  action,  have  the  same  power  in  a  less  degree,  every  one 
of  sensibility  must  have  felt :  a  good  tragedy  will  extort  tears  in 
private,  though  not  so  forcibly  as  upon  the  stage.  That  power  belongs 
also  to  painting :  a  good  historical  picture  makes  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  words  can,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  theatrical  action. 
Painting  seems  to  possess  a  middle  place  between  reading  and 
acting :  in  making  an  impression  of  ideal  presence,  it  is  not  leas 
superior  to  the  former  than  inferior  to  the  latter. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  our  passions  can  be  raised 
by  painting  to  such  a  height  as  by  words :  a  picture  is  confined  to  a 
single  instant  of  time,  and  cannot  take  in  a  succession  of  incidents : 
its  impression  indeed  is  the  deepest  that  can  be  made  instantaneous- 
ly ;  but  seldom  is  a  passion  raised  to  any  height  in  an  instant,  or 
by  a  single  impression.  It  was  observed  above,  that  our  passions, 
♦.hose  especially  of  the  sympathetic  kind,  require  a  succession  of 
impressions  ;  and  for  that  reason,  reading  and  acting  have  greatly 
the  ailvantage,  by  reiterating  impressions  without  end. 

Ujwn  the  whole,  it  is  by  means  of  ideal  presence  that  our  passions 
are  excited;  and  till  words  produce  that  charm,  they  avail  nothing: 
even  real  events  entitled  to  our  belief,  must  be  conceived  present 
and  passing  in  our  sight,  before  they  can  move  us.  And  this  theory 
serves  to  explain  several  phenomena  otherwise  unaccountable.  A 
misfortune  happening  to  a  stranger,  makes  a  less  impress»ion  than  one 
happening  to  a  man  we  know,  even  where  we  are  no  way  interested 
in  him :  our  acquaintance  with  this  man,  however  slight,  aids  the 
conception  of  his  suffering  in  our  presence.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  are  Uttle  moved  by  any  distant  event ;  because  we  have  more 
diflSculty  to  conceive  it  present,  than  an  event  that  happened  in  our 
neighborhood. 

119.  How  does  the  doctrine  of  idenl  presence  account  for  tbe  equal  ImpresslTenctt  of 
fiction  an<I  trnc  history  r  Reference  to  the  Iliad,  and  King  Lear.— Ideal  presence  con- 
traiite'l  vrith  Mvaa  rnis<.'*l  hy  a  cursory  narrative.— When  only  doea  even  real  history  exert 
a  command  over  <iiir  pa.»-sions?— Wlmt  de-troya  the  enrntlve  power  of  hMory? 

120,  Th4*  iiio-t  powerful  nienns  of  makJne'an  impreaMon  of  ideal  presence.  The  next 
most  poworAil. — Otinparative  influence  of  paintinir,  reading,  and  acting,  in  awakening 
itrong  feelini;. — What  is  required  oven  fur  real  events  entitled  to  belief  to  move  as?' 
liiflfortones  happening  to  strangers  or  to  aoqnaintanoea.— Events  distant  or  near. 
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121.  Every  one  is  sensible,  that  describing  a  past  event  as  pres- 
ent, has  a  line  effect  in  language :  for  what  other  reason  than  that  it 
aids  the  conception  of  ideal  presence  ?   Take  the  following  example : 

And  now  with  shouUt  the  shocking  armies  closed, 
To  lauces  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed ; 
Host  against  host  the  shadowy  legions  drew, 
The  sounding  darts,  an  iron  tempest,  flew ; 
Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries, 
Triumphing  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise, 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  field  is  dyed, 
And  siaughtcr'd  heroes  swell  tJio  dreadful  tide. 

In  this  passage  we  may  observe  how  the  writer,  inflamed  with  the 
subject,  insensibly  advances  from  the  past  time  to  the  present ;  led 
to  that  form  of  nan-ation  by  conceiving  every  circumstance  as  pass- 
ing in  his  own  sight :  which  at  the  same  time  has  a  fine  effect  upon 
the  reader,  by  presenting  things  to  him  as  a  spectator.  But  change 
from  the  past  to  the  present  requires  some  preparation,  and  is  not 
sweet  where  there  is  no  stop  in  the  sense :  witness  tlie  following 
passage: 

Thy  fate  was  next,  0  Phaestus  !  doom'd  to  feci 

The  great  Idomeneus'  protended  steel ; 

"Whom  Borns  sent  (his  son  and  only  joy) 

From  fruitful  Tarne  to  the  fields  of' Troy. 

The  Cretan  I'av'liu  reached  him  from  afiir^ 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car. — lUadj  v.  57. 

It  is  Still  worse  to  fall  back  to  the  past  in  the  same  period ;  for 

that  is  an  anticlimax  in  description : 

Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  course  he  bends, 

And  at  the  goddess  his  broad  lance  extends : 

Through  lier  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 

Th'  ambrosial  veil,  which  all  the  graces  wove : 

Her  snowy  hnnd  tlic  razing  steel  profaned, 

And  the  transparent  skin  with  crimson  stain'd. — Jliadf  v.  415, 

Again,  describing  the  shield  of  Jupiter  : 

Here  all  the  Terrors  of  grim  war  appear, 

Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Fliijht  and  Fear, 

Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown'd, 

And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. — lUad,  v.  914. 

Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  be  carried  backward  and  forward  alternately  in 

a  rapid  succession : 

Then  died  Scamnndrius,  expert  in  the  chaco. 

In  woo<ls  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  nice; 

Diana  taught  him  all  her  sylvan  arts, 

To  Bend  the  bow  and  aim  unerring  (larta: 

But  vainly  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries, 

The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flics ;  • 

From  Menelaus'  arm  the  weapon  sent, 

Through  his  broad  back  and  lieaving  bosom  went : 

Down  sinks  the  wnrrior  with  a  thundering  sound, 

His  brazen  armor  rings  against  the  ground. — Iliadj  v.  05. 

'  121.  The  ofToct,  In  Inneinujc,  of  de^riblnjr  a  past  event  as  present  ^  Example.— C.intlon 
In  ol»ingini?froni  the  |>ftM  ti»  ilie  urosent  Exsnijile  Iroiu  the  Iliad  —The  effect  of  falling 
buck  H^Hln^lo  the  po-t  in  the  ."aine  iKjriod.  Examplos  frniri  the  IUmL— The  effect  uf  bciag 
earried  backward  and  furward  aiteraately  iu  rapid  Buccc^&sioo. 
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122.  It  is  wonderful  to  obserre,  upon  whst  sligrht  foundations 
I^ature  erects  some  of  her  most  solid  and  ma^i-iidccnt  works.  It 
appearance  at  least,  what  can  be  more  siiixht  than  ideal  pn-s^-nce  • 
And  yet  from  it  is  derived  that  extensive  influenire  which  hiri:j'jriire 
hath  over  the  heart;  an  influence  which,  more  than  anv  oth-r 
means,  strengthens  the  bond  of  society,  and  attracts  individual*  u**m 
their  private  system  to  perform  acts  of  generosity  and  bent-v.-.K-nce. 
Matters  of  fact,  it  is  true,  and  truth  in  general,  may  be  inoul  .nted 
without  taking^  advantage  of  ideal  presence;  but  without  it,  the 
finest  speaker  or  wiiter  would  in  vain  attempt  to  move  any  p^.^sion: 
our  sympathy  would  be  confined  to  objects  that  are  really  present ; 
and  language  would  lose  entirely  its  signal  power  of  making  us 
syrapatluze  with  beings  removed  at  the  greatest  distance  of  time  as 
well  as  of  place.  !Nor  is  the  influence  of  lansrimgo,  by  means  of 
ideal  presence,  confined  to  the  heart :  it  reacheth  also  the  under- 
stiinding,  and  contributes  to  belief.  For  when  events  are  related  in 
a  lively  manner,  and  every  circamstance  appears  as  pas>in2r  before 
us,  we  sufifer  not  patiently  the  truth  of  the  lacts  to  be  qutrsti'^ned- 
An  historian,  accordinglj,  who  hath  a  genius  for  narration,  s^fldom 
feils  to  engage  our  beliet  The  same  facts  related  in  a  manner  cold 
and  indistinct,  are  not  suffered  to  pass  without  examination  :  a  thing 
ill  described  is  like  an  object  seen  at  a  distance,  or  through  a  mi>t ; 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  fiction.  Cicero  says  that  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  an  event  passed,  not  only  eniiverjs  the 
story,  but  makes  it  appear  mor^  credible.  For  that  reason,  a  p-x^ 
who  can  warm  and  animate  his  reader,  may  employ  bolder  fictions 
than  ought  to  be  ventured  by  an  inferior  genius :  the  reader  once 
thoroughly  engaged,  is  susceptible  of  the  strongest  impressions.  A 
masterly  painting  has  the  same  efiect :  Le  B run  is  no  small  supr»ort 
to  Quintus  Curtius;  and  among  the  vulgar  in  Italy,  the  belief  of 
scripture  history  is,  perhaps,  founded  as  much  upon  the  authority  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  celebrated  painters,  as  upon 
that  of  the  sacred  writers. 

1 23.  From  the  foregoing  theory  are  derived  many  useful  rules  in 
criticism,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  One 
specimen  shall  be  our  present  entertainment.  Events  that  surpiise 
by  being  unexpected,  and  yet  are  natural,  enliven  greatly  an  epic 
poem :  but  in  such  a  poem,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  human'  mannere 
and  actions,  no  improbable  incident  ought  to  be  admitted ;  that  is, 
no  incident  contrary  to  the  order  and  course  of  nature.  A  chain 
of  imagined  incidents  linked  together  according  to  the  order  of 
nature,  finds  easy  admittance  into  the  mind ;  and  a  lively  narrative 
of  such  incidents  occasions  complete  images,  or  in  other  words,  ideal 
presence :  but  our  judgment  revolts  against  an  improbable  incident; 

1S9.  The  advantiigeft  to  a  fpeaker  or  writer  In  makinfr  ase  of  Ideal  preseocc  Its  fnfla- 
(BOO  not  only  on  tbe  bMrt.  bat  on  Ui«  nDdentandine.— The  sapport  wbleh  ■"frntttil  poetnr 
tads  to  Aetiun,  and  whieb  a  tuasierlj  painting  Unds  to  history. 
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and,  if  M6  once  begin  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  &TeweII  relish  and 
concern — an  unhappy  effect ;  for  it  will  require  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary effort  to  restore  the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader 
conceive  even  the  more  probable  incidents  as  passing  in-  his  presence. 

I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  in  an  epic  poem,  and  I  now 
jSnd  my  taste  justified  by  reason ;  the  foregoing  argument  concluding 
still  more  strongly  against  imaginary  beings,  than  against  improbable 
facts :  fictions  of  that  nature  may  amuse  by  their  novelty  and  sin- 
gularity ;  but  they  never  mOve  the  sympathetic  passions,  because 
Siey  cannot  impose  on  the  mind  any  perception  of  reality.  I  appeal 
to  the  discerning  reader,  whether  that  observation  be  not  applicable 
to  the  machinery  of  Tasso  and  of  Voltaire :  such  machinery  is  not 
only  in  itself  cold  and  uninteresting,  but  gives  an  air  of  fiction  to 
the  whole  composition.  A  burlesque  poem,  such  as  the  Lutrin  or 
the  Dispensaiy,  may  employ  machinery  with  success;  for  these 
poems,  though  they  assume  the  air  of  history,  give  entertainment 
chiefly  by  their  pleasant  and  ludicrous  pictures,  to  which  machinery 
contributes :  it  is  not  the  aim  of  such  a  poem  to  raise  our  sympathy ; 
and  for  that  reason  a  strict  imitation  of  nature  is  not  required.  A 
poem  professedly  ludicrous,  may  employ  machinery  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  more  extravagant  the  better. 

124.  Having  assigned  the  means  by  which  fiction  commands  our 
passions,  what  only  remains  for  accomplishing  our  present  task  ia 
to  assign  the  final  cause.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  fiction, 
by  means  of  language,  has  the  command  of  our  sympathy  for  the 
good  of  others.  By  the  same  means,  our  sympathy  may  also  be 
raised  for  our  own  good.  In  the  fourth  section  of  the  present  chap- 
ter, it  is  observed,  that  examples  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice  raise 
virtuous  emotions ;  which  becoming  stronger  by  exercise,  tend  to  make 
us  virtuous  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  principle.  I  t\ow  further  observe, 
that  examples  confined  to  real  events  are  not  so  frequent  as  without 
other  means  to  produce  a  habit  of  virtue  :  if  they  be,  they  are  not 
recorded  by  historians.  It  therefore  shows  great  wisdom  to  form  us 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  improvement 
from  fable  that  we  receive  fi:'om  genuine  history.  By  that  contri- 
vance, examples  to  improve  us  in  virtue  may  be  multiplied  without 
end :  no  other  sort  of  discipline  contributes  more  to  make  virtue 
habitual,  and  no  other  sort  is  so  agreeable  in  the  application.  I  add 
another  final  cause  with  thorough  satisfaction ;  because  it  shows 
that  the  Author  of  our  natiure  is  not  less  kindly  provident  for  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  than  for  the  regularity  of  their  conduct. 
The  power  that  fiction  hath  over  the  mind  affords  an  endless  variety 
of  refined  amusements  always  at  hand  to  employ  a  vacant  hour : 

123.  One  tuefal  rale  in  criticism  upon  epic  poetry,  derived  from  the  foregoing  theory; 
-«i  to  the  Inoidents  to  be  introduced.— Objections  to  the  use  of  mwhinery  in  an  opio 
poem.  What  ia  maont  bare  by  xuaehiuery.— What  sort  of  poom  m^y  employ  luaohlnofT 
ioadvantnipa 
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sucb  amusements  are  a  fine  resource  in  solitude ;  and,  by  cheering 
and  sweetening  the  mind,  contribute  mightily  to  social  happiness. 

[To  the  above  remarks  of  Lord  Karnes,  it  seems  important  to  add, 
that  they  give  but  a  partial,  and  what  might  prove  a  hurtful,  view 
of  an  important  subject.  He  gives  no  intimation  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  novels  is  adapted  to  corrupt  the  sentipents  of  the  mind 
and  the  affections  of  the  heart :  he  writes  as  if  all  novels  were  un- 
exceptionable in  their  moral  tendency ;  but  since  his  day,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  what  polluting  streams  of  fiction 
have  flowed  from  the  press.  Hence  Lord  Kames'  remarks  must  be 
taken  as  true  only  within  certain  limits— on  the  Supposition  that  the 
works  of  fiction  are  of  good  moral  tendency. 

It  is  (says  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  Moral  Science)  the  duty  of  poets, 
and  other  writers  of  fiction,  to.  cherish,  by  means  of  sympathy,  in 
those  who  read  them,  those  affections  only  which  invigorate  the 
mind  and  are  favorable  to  virtue,  as  patriotism,  valor,  benevolence, 
piety,  and  the  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  charities.  Scenes  of 
exquisite  distress,  too  long  continued,  enervate  and  overwhelm  the 
soul ;  and  those  representations  are  still  more  blamable,  which  kindle 
licentious  passion,  or  promote  indolence,  affectation,  or  sensuality. 
Of  the  multitude  of  novels  now  published,  it  is  astonishing  and  most 
provoking  to  consider  how  few  are  not  chargeable  with  one  or  other 
of  these  faults,  or  with  them  all  in  conjunction. 

In  another  place  he  remarks  further : — ^To  contract  a  habit  of 
reading  romances  is  extremely  dangerous.  They  who  do  so  lose  all 
relish  for  history,  philosophy,  and  other  useful  knowledge ;  acquire  a 
superficial  and  frivolous  way  of  thinking,  and  never  fail  to  form  fisilse 
notions  of  life,  which  c-ome  to  be  very  hurtful  to  young  people  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world.  I  speak  not  rashly,  but  with  too  much 
evidence,  when  I  affirm,  that  many  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
have,  by  reading  romances,  been  ruined;  and  that  many  of  the 
follies,  and  not  a  few  of  the  crimes,  now  prevalent,  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  source.^ 


PART  II. 

fiMOTIONS   Ain>   PASSIONS,  AS   PLEASANT  AND   PAINFUL,    AGREEABLE 
AND   DISAGREEABLE. — MODIFICATIONS    OF   THESE   QUALmES. 

125.  Great  obscurity  may  be  observed  among  writers  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  point :  parti cularJy  no  care  is  taken  to  distinguish 

194  Tbe  final  eanse  (or  design)  of  onr  being  so  constituted  as  to  have  onr  pnaeions  moved 
by  flettoD.— The  good  effects  that  may  be  secured  by  fletiun.'-^trlctaroa  upon  Lord  T 
i«UArkjk-»Dr.  Beiatki*s  observatluna. 
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agreeable  from  pleasant,  disagreeable  from  painful ;  or  rather  tbe^ 
terms  are  deemed  synonymous.  This  is  an  error  not  at  all  venial 
in  the  science  of  ethics ;  as  instances  can  and  shall  be  given,  of 
painful  passions  that  are  agreeable,  and  of  plea<%ant  passions  that  are 
disagreeable.  These  terms,  it  is,  true,  are  used  indifferently  in  fa- 
miliar conversation,  and  in  compositions  for  amusement ;  but  greater 
accuracy  is  required  from  those  who  profess  to  explain  the  passions. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  these  terms  by  familiar  examples. 
Viewing  a  fine  garden,  I  perceive  it  to  be  beautiful  or  agreeable ; 
and  I  consider  the  beauty  or  agreeableness  as  belonging  to  the  object, 
or  as  one  of  its  qualities.  When  I  turn  my  attention  from  the 
garden  to  what  passes  in  my  mind,  I  am  conscious  of  a  pleasant 
emotion,  of  which  the  garden  is  the  cause :  the  pleasure  here  is  felt, 
as  a  quality,  not  of  the  garden,  but  of  the  emotion  produced  by  it. 
I  give  an  opposite  example.  A  rotten  carcass  is  disagieeable,  and 
raises  in  the  spectator  a  painful  emotion :  the  di^^ag^eeableness  is  a 
quality  of  the  object;  the  pain  is  a  quality  of  the  emotion  produced 
by  it.  In  a  word,  agreeaWe  and  disagieeable  are  qualities  of  the 
objects  we  perceive  ;  pleasant  and  painful  are  qualities  of  the  emo- 
tions we  feel :  the  former  qualities  are  perceived  as  adhering  to 
objects;  the  latter  are  felt  as  existing  within  us. 

126.  But  a  passion  or  emotion,  besides  being  felt,  is  frequently 
made  an  object  of  thought  or  reflection:  we  examine  it;  we  inquire 
into  its  nature,  its  cause,  and  its  effects.  In  that  view,  like  other 
objects,  it  is  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Hence  clearly  appear 
the  different  significations  of  the  terms*  under  consideration,  as  ap- 
plied to  passion  ;  when  a  passion  is  termed  pleasant  or  painful,  we 
refer  to  the  actual  feeling ;  when  termed  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
we  refer  to  it  as  an  object  of  thought  or  reflection ;  a  passion  is 
pleasant  gr  painful  to  the  person  in  whom  it  exists ;  it  is  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  to  the  person  who  makes  it  a  subject  of  contem- 
plation. 

In  the  description  of  emotions  and  passions,  these  terms  do  not 
always  coincide  :  to  make  which  e\'ident,  we  must  endeavor  to  as- 
certain, first,  what  passions  and  emotions  are  pleasant,  what  painfnl ; 
and  next,  what  are  agreeable,  what  disagreeable.  With  respect  to 
both,  there  are  general  rules,  which,  if  I  can  trust  to  induction, 
admit  not  a  single  exception.  The  nature  of  an  emotion  or  passion^ 
as  pleasant  or  painful,  depends  entirely  on  its  cause :  the  emotion 
prrxluced  by  an  agreeable  object  is  invariably  pleasant;  and  the 
emotion  produced  by  a  disagreeable  object  is  invariably  painful. 
(See  Part  vii.  of  this  chapter.)  Thus  a  lofly  oak,  a  generous  ac- 
tion, a  valuable  discoveiy  in  art  or  science,  are  agreeable  objects 
that  invariably  produce  pleasant  emotions.     A  stinking  puddle,  a 

128   What  distinction  writers  have  fnlled  to  rnako.— The  meaning  of  agreeable  and  dia- 
■grceablc,  yloaaant  and  painAil,  iUaitntoil  by  tlio  iustiuiee  uf  a  lino  gardan  and  of  arutlen 
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treacherous  action,  an  irregular,  ill-contrived  edifice,  being  disagreea- 
ble objects,  produce  painful  emotions.  Selfish  passions  are  pleasant, 
for  they  arise  from  self,  an  agreeable  object  or  cause.  A  social  pas- 
sion directed  upon  an  agreeable  object  is  always  pleasant ;  directed 
upon  an  object  in  distress,  it  is  painful.  (See  Part  vii.  of  this  chapter.) 
Lastly,  all  dissocial  passions,  such  as  envy,  resentment,  malice,  being 
caused  by  disagreeable  objects,  cannot  fail  to  be  painful. 

127.  A  general  rule  for  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of 
emotions  and  passions  is  a  more  diflScult  enterprise:  it  must  be 
attempted,  however.  We  have  a  sense  of  a  common  nature  in  every 
tpecaea  of  animals,  particularly  in  our  own ;  and  we  have  a  convic- 
tion that  this  common  nature  is  ripht^  or  petfect,  and  that  individuals 
ouffkt  to  be  made  conformable  to  it  Ta  every  Acuity,  to  every 
passion,  and  to  every  bodily  member,  is  assigned  a  proper  office  and 
a  due  proportion :  if  one  limb  be  longer  than  the  other,  or  be  dia- 
proportioned  to  the  whole,  it  is  wrong  and  disagreeable :  if  a  pas- 
sion deviate  from  the  common  nature,  by  being  too  strong  or  too 
weak,  it  is  also  wrong  and  disagreeable :  but  as  &r  as  comformable 
to  common  nature,  every  emotion  and  every  passion  is  perceived  by 
OS  to  be  right,  and  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  upon  that  account  it 
must  appear  agreeable.  That  this  holds  true  m  pleasant  emotions 
and  passions,  will  readily  be  admitted :  but  the  painful  are  no  less 
natural  than  the  other ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  an  exception. 
Thus  the  painful  emotion  raised  by  a  monstrous  birth  or  brutal  ac- 
tion, is  no  less  agreeable  upon  reflection,  than  the  pleasant  emotion 
raised  by  a  flowing  river  or  a  lofty  dome ;  and  the  painful  passions 
of  grief  and  pity  are  agreeable,  and  applauded  by  all  the  world. 

128.  Another  rule  more  simple  and  direct  for  ascertaining  the 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  a  passion  as  opposed  to  an 
emotion,  is  derived  fiom  the  desire  that  accompanies  it.  l£  the 
desire  be  to  perform  a  right  action  in  order  to  produce  a  good  effect, 
the  passion  is  agreeable :  if  the  desire  be  to  do  a  wrong  action  in 
order  to  produce  an  ill  effect,  the  passion  is  disagreeable.  Thus^ 
passions  as  well  as  actions  are  governed  b^  the  moral  sense.  These 
rules  by  the  wisdom  of  Ph)vidence  coincide :  a  passion  that  is  con- 
formable to  our  common  nature  must  tend  to  good ;  and  a  passion 
that  deviates  from  our  common  nature  must  tend  to  ill. 

This  deduction  may  be  carried  a  great  way  &rther ;  but  to  avoid 
kntricacy  and  obscurity,  I  make  but  one  other  step.  A  passion 
which,  as  aforesaid,  becomes  an  object  of  thought  to  a  spectator, 
may  have  the  effect  to  produce  a  passion  or  emotion  in  him ;  for  it 
is  natural  that  a  social  being  should  be  affected  with  the  passions 

18&  pMBlons  tDd  emottoBt  as  objects  of  thongfat  or  reflection.— When  a  peaefon  It 
tenned  pteMant  or  painfal,  and  when  agreeable  or  disagreeable.— On  what  the  natnre  of 
■n  eraodiin  as  pleasant  or  painfhl  depends.  IUnstration&— Selfish  passions.— Sodal  pas- 
ilonst— Dissocial  passions. 

187.  Bnle  Ibr  determining  the  agreeableness  or  dlsagreeableneos  of  emotlont  and  pit* 
ilona/— Baaed  on  the  sense  of  a  eommon  natnre  whiob  we  deem  petftcC  or  right 

4- 
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of  others.  Passions  or  emotions  thus  generated,  sabmit,  in  conunoo 
with  others,  to  the  general  law  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  an 
agreeable  object  produces  a  pleasant  emotion,  and  a  disagreeable 
object  a  painiiil  emotion.  Thus  the  passion  of  gratitude,  being  to  n 
spectator  an  agreeable  object,  produceth  in  him  the  pleasant  passion 
of  love  to  the  grateful  person ;  and  malice  being  to  a  spectator  a 
disagreeable  object,  produceth  in  him  the  painful  passion  of  hatred 
to  the  malicious  person. 

120.  We  are  now  prepared  for  examples  of  pleasant  passions 
that  are  disagreeable,  and  of  painful  passions  that  are  agreeable. 
Self-love,  as  long  as  confined  within  just  bounds,  is  a  passion  both 
pleasant  and  agreeable :  in  excess  it  is  disagreeable,  though  it  con- 
tinues  to  be  still  pleasant  Our  appetites  are  precisely  in  the  same 
condition.  Resentment^  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  every  stage  of  the 
passion,  painful ;  but  it  is  not  disagreeable  unless  in  excess.  Pity 
IS  always  painful,  yet  always  agreeable.  Vanity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  pleasant,  yet  always  disagreeable.  But  however  distinct 
these  qualities  are,  they  coincide,  I  acknowledge,  in  one  class  of  pas- 
sions :  all  vicious  passions  tending  to  the  hurt  of  others,  are  equally 
painful  and  disagreeable. 

The  foregoing  qualities  of  pleasant  and  painful,  may  be  suflScient 
for  ordinary  subjects ;  but  with  respect  to  the  science  of  criticism, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  several 
modifications  of  these  quahties,  with  the  modifications  at  least  that 
make  the  greatest  figure.  Even  at  first  view  one  is  sensible,  that 
the  pleasure  or  pain  of  one  passion  differs  firom  that  of  another : 
how  distant  the  pleasure  of  revenge  gratified  fi-om  that  of  love ! — ^so 
distant,  as  that  we  cannot  without  reluctance  admit  them  to  be  any 
way  related.  That  the  same  quality  of  pleasure  should  be  so  differ- 
ently modified  in  different  passions,  will  not  be  surprising,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  boundless  variety  of  agreeable  sounds,  tastes,  and 
Bmells  daily  perceived.  Our  discernment  reaches  differences  still 
more  minute,  in  objects  even  of  the  same  sense :  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty to  distinguish  different  sweets,  different  sours,  and  different 
bitters :  honey  is  sweet,  so  is  sugar,  and  yet  the  one  never  is  mis- 
taken for  the  other ;  our  sense  of  smelling  is  sufficiently  acute,  to 
listinguish  varieties  in  sweet-smelling  flowers  without  end.  With 
respect  to  passions  and  emotions,  their  differences  as  to  pleasant  and 
painful  have  no  limits ;  though  we  want  acuteness  of  feeling  for  the 
more  delicate  modifications.  There  is  here  an  analogy  between  our 
internal  and  external  senses :  the  latter  are  suflSciently  acute  for  all 
the  useful  purposes  of  life,  and  so  are  the  former.  Some  persons 
indeed,  Nature's  favorites,  have  a  wonderful  acuteness  of  sense,  which 
to  them  unfolds  many  a  delightful  scene  totally  hid  from  vulgar 

128.  Anotber  rale  for  ascertaining  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeablenefls  of  a  piis- 
rioo.— Bule  fur  paaslons  or  erootlonB,  generated  by  thinklog  of  the  passions  or  emotlo&f 
In  flthoiL-xliutuiow  of  gratitude  and  mollee. 
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ey€B.  BM  if  'such  refined  pleasure  be  confined  to  a  small  number, 
it  is  however  wisely  ordered  that  others  are  not  sensible  of  the  de- 
fect ;  nor  detracts  it  from  their  happiness  that  others  secretly  are 
more  happy.  With  relation  to  the  line  arts  only,  that  qualification 
seems  essential ;  and  there  it  is  termed  delicctcy  of  taste. 

Should  an  author  of  such  a  taste  attempt  to  describe  all  those 
varieties  in  pleasant  and  painful  emotions  which  he  himself  feels,  he 
would  soon^eet  an  invincible  obstacle  in  the  poverty  of  language  : 
a  people  must  be  thoroughly  refined,  before  they  invent  words  lor 
expressing  the  more  delicate  feelings ;  and  for  that  reason,  no  known 
tongue  hitherto  has  reached  that  perfection.  We  must  therefore 
rest  satisfied  with  an  explanation  of  the  more  obvious  modifications. 

130.  In  forming  a  comparison  between  pleasant  passions  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  we  conceive  some  of  them  to  be  grosa^  some  refined. 
Those  pleasures  of  external  sense  that  are  felt  as  at  the  organ  of 
fiense,  are  conceived  to  be  corporeal  or  gross  (see  the  Introduction) : 
Uie  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  felt  to  be  internal,  and  for 
that  reason  are  conceived  to  be  more  pure  and  refined. 

The  social  affections  are  conceived  by  all  to  be  more  refined  than 
the  selfish.  Sympathy  and  humanity  are  universally  esteemed  the 
finest  temper  of  mind ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  prevalence  of  the 
sodal  affectiom  in  the  progress  of  society  is  held  to  be  a  refinement 
in  our  nature.*  A  savage  knowi^  little  of  social  affection,  and  there- 
fore is  not  qualified  to  compare  selfish  and  social  pleasure ;  but  a 
man,  after  acquiring  a  high  relish  for  the  latter,  loses  not  thereby  a 
taste  for  the  former :  he  is  qualified  to  judge,  and  he  will  give  pref- 
erence to  social  pleasures  as  more  sweet  and  refined.  In  fact  they 
maintain  that  character,  not  only  in  the  direct  feeling,  but  also  when 
we  make  them  the  subject  of  reflection  :  the  social  passions  are  far 
more  agreeable  than  the  selfish,  and  rise  much  higher  in  our  esteem. 

131.  There  are  differences  not  less  remarkable  among  the  painful 
passions.  Some  are  voluntary,  some  involuntary :  the  pain  of  the 
gout  is  an  example  of  the  latter ;  grief  of  the  former,  which  in  some 
cases  is  so  voluntary  as  to  reject  all  consolation.  One  pain  softens 
the  temper ;  pity  is  an  instance :  one  tends  to  render  us  savage 
and  cruel,  which  is  the  case  of  revenge.  I  value  myself  upon  sym- 
pathy :  I  hate  and  despise  myself  for  envy. 

Social  affections  have  an  advantage  over  the  selfish,  not  only  with 
respect  to  pleasure,  as  above  explained,  but  also  with  respect  to-pain. 
The  pain  of  an  affront,  the  pain  of  want,  the  pain  of  disappointment, 
and  a  thousand  other  selfish  pains,  are  cruciating  and  tormenting, 

1S9.  ExxmplM  of  plotsant  passions  that  are  disagreeabid,  and  of  nalnfhl  passions  that 
■re  sffreeabte.— Self-love ;  appetites:  resentment;  pltv;  vanity;— all  vicious  passions.— 
Kodlfleatlons  of  the  qualities  already  considered.— Why  sbouhl  the  auallty  of  pleasure 
be  so  differently  modiHed  in  different  passions?— Minute  differences  In  objects  even  ol 
the  same  sense.  Analogy  here  between  our  external  and  Internal  senses.— What  Is  mean! 
by  deUcacy  of  taste  ? 

180.  PlMMBt  j^anloDi^  as  groa  or  x«fln«d.— PUasurti  of  txtarsAi  mdm.— Th«  leobl 
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and  tend  to  a  habit  of  peevishness  and  discontent  Social  pains 
have  a  very  different  tendency :  the  pain  of  sympathy,  for  example, 
is  not  only  voluntar}',  but  softens  my  temper,  and  raises  me  in  my 
own  esteem. 

Refined  manners  and  polite  behavior  must  not  be  deemed  alto- 
gether artificial :  men  who,  inured  to  the  sweets  of  society,  cultivate 
humanity,  find  an  elegant  pleasure  in  preferring  others,  and  making 
them  happy,  of  which  the  proud,  the  selfish,  scarce  Ifkve  a  con- 
ception. 

Ridicule,  which  chiefly  arises  from  pride,  a  selfish  passion,  is  at 
best  but  a  gross  pleasure :  a  people,  it  is  true,  must  have  emerged 
out  of  barbarity  before  they  can  have  a  taste  for  ridicule ;  but  it  is 
too  rough  an  entert^nment  for  the  polished  and  refined.  Cicero 
discovers  in  Plautus  a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  wit ;  but  Horace,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of 
Augustus,  where  taste  was  considerably  purified,  declares  against 
the  lowness  and  roughness  of  that  author's  raillery.  Ridicule  ia 
banished  France,  and  is  losing  ground  in  England. 

Other  modifications  of  pleasant  passions  will  be  occasionally  men- 
tioned hereafter.  Particularly  the  modifications  of  high  and  low 
are  to  be  handled  in  the  chapter  of  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  and 
the  modifications  of  dignified  and  meanj  in  the  chajM^  of  dignity 
and  grace. 


PART  III. 

DmBRBUPTED  EXISTENCE   OF   EMOTIONS   AND   PASSIONS. — THEIR 
GROWTH   AND   DECAT. 

132.  Were  it  the  nature  of  an  emotion  to  continue,  like  color 
and  figure,  in  its  present  state  till  varied  by  some  operating  cause, 
the  condition  of  man  would  be  deplorable :  it  is  ordered  wisely,  that 
emotions  should  more  resemble  another  attribute  of  matter,  namely, 
motion,  which  requires  the  constant  exertion  of  an  operating  cause, 
and  ceases  when  the  cause  is  withdrawn.  An  emotion  may  subsist 
while  its  cause  is  present;  and  when  its  cause  is  removed,  may 
subsist  by  means  of  an  idea,  though  in  a  ikinter  manner ;  but  the 
moment  another  thought  breaks  in  and  engrosses  the  mind,  the 
emotion  is  gone,  and  is  no  longer  felt :  if  it  return  with  its  cause, 
or  an  idea  of  its  cause,  it  again  vanisheth  with  them  when  other 

.  ^^^'. J'**"'^'  iMMioiia,  as  Tolantiuy  or  Inyolnntory.— Adtutaft  of  aodal  aHImUoiii  otw 
)l»e  MUUh.— Ro(iu«d  aBui0«ra.»Ridicul«L 
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ihoaghtB  crowd  in.  The  reason  is,  that  an  emotion  or  pasaon  k 
connected  with  the  perception  or  idea  of  its  cause  so  indmatelj  as 
not  to  have  any  independent  existence :  a  strong  passion,  it  is  true, 
hath  a  mighty  influence  to  detain  its  cause  in  the  mind ;  but  not  so 
as  to  detain  it  forever,  because  a  succession  of  perceptions  or  ideas 
is  unavoidable.  Further,  even  while  a  passion  subsists,  it  seldom 
continues  long  in  the  same  tone,  but  is  successively  vigorous  and 
fiiint :  the  vigor  of  a  passion  depends  on  the  impression  made  by  its 
cause ;  and  a  cause  makes  its  deepest  impression  when,  happening 
to  be  the  single  interesting  object,  it  attracts  our  whole  attention : 
its  impression  is  slighter  when  oar  attention  is  divided  between  it 
and  other  objects ;  and  at  that  time  the  passion  is  fainter  in  pro- 
portion. 

133.  The  growth  and  decay  of  passions  and  emotions,  traced 
through  all  their  mazes,  is  a  subject  too  extensive  for  an  undertaking 
like  the  present :  I  pretend  only  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  it,  such  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  criticism.  Some  emotions  are 
produced  in  their  utmost  perfection,  and  have  a  very  short  endurance; 
which  is  the  case  of  surprise,  of  wonder,  and  sometimes  of  terror. 
£motions  raised  by  in^iymate  objects,  trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pic- 
tures, arrive  at  peifection  almost  instantaneously ;  and  they  have  a 
long  endurance,  a  second  view  producing  nearly  the  same  pleasure 
with  the  first.  Love,  hatred,  and  some  other  passions,  swell  gradu- 
ally to  a  certain  pitch,  after  which  they  decay  gradually.  Envy, 
malice,  pride,  scarce  ever  decay.  Some  passions,  such  as  gratitude 
and  revenge,  are  often  exhausted  by  a  single  act  of  gratification : 
other  passions,  such  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  love,  hatred,  are  not  so 
exhausted,  but  having  a  long  continuance,  demand  frequent  gratifi- 
cation. And  with  respect  to  emotions  which  are  quiescent  because 
not  productive  of  desire,  their  growth  and  decay  are  easily  explained : 
an  emotion  caused  by  an  inanimate  object  cannot  naturally  take 
longer  time  to  arrive  at  maturity,  than  is  necessary  for  a  leisurely 
survey :  such  emotion  also  must  continue  long  stationary,  without 
any  sensible  decay,  a  second  or  third  view  of  the  object  being  nearly 
as  agreeable  as  the  first :  this  is  the  case  of  an  emotion  produced  by 
a  fine  prospect,  an  impetuous  river,  or  a  towering  hill :  while  a  man 
remains  the  same,  such  objects  ought  to  have  the  same  effect  upon 
him.  Familiarity,  however,  hath  an  influence  here,  as  it  hath  every- 
where :  frequency  of  view,  after  short  intervals  especially,  weans  the 
mind  gradually  from  the  object,  which  at  last  loses  all  relish  :  the 
noblest  object  in  the  material  world,  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  is  quite 
disregarded,  unless  perhaps  after  a  course  of  bad  weather.  An 
emotion  raised  by  human  virtues,  qualities,  or  actions,  may,  by 
reiterated  views  of  the  object,  swell  imperceptibly,  till  it  become  so 

18S.  SmoUoxiB  T«qnfra  the  preaeoee  of  an  c  peratiiv  cause.— The  Mine  paatfon  raxlei  to 
■tzensUi  at  different  Umca.    why  V 
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vigorous  as  to  generate  desire :  in  that  condition  it  mnst  be  handled 
as  a  passion. 

134.  As  to  passion,  I  observe,  first,  that  when  nature  requires  a 
passion  to  be  sudden,  it  is  commonly  produced  in  perfection ;  which 
is  the  case  of  fear  and  of  anger.  Wonder  and  surprise  are  always 
produced  in  perfection :  reiterated  impressions  made  by  their  cause 
exhaust  these  passions  instead  of  inflaming  them.  This  will  be  ex- 
plained in  chap.  vi. 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  passion  hath  for  its  foundation  an  origi- 
nal propensity  peculiar  to  some  men,  it  generally  comes  soon  to 
maturity :  the  propensity,  upon  presenting  a  proper  object,  is  imme- 
diately enlivened  into  a  passion ;  which  is  the  case  of  pride,  of  envy, 
and  of  malice. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  love  and  of  hatred  is  slow  or 
quick  according  to  circumstances ;  the  good  qualities  of  a  person 
raise  in  me  a  pleasant  emotion,  which,  by  reiterated  views,  is  swelled 
into  a  passion  involving  desire  of  that  person's  happiness :  this  de- 
sire, being  freely  indulged,  works  gradually  a  change  internally, 
and  at  last  produceth  in  me  a  settled  habit  of  affection  for  that 
person  now  my  friend.  Affection  thus  produced  operates  precisely 
like  an  original  propensity ;  for  to  enliven  it  into  a  passion,  no  more 
is  required  but  the  real  or  ideal  presence  of  the  object  The  habit 
of  aversion  or  of  hatred  is  brought  on  in  the  same  manner.  And 
here  I  must  observe,  by  the  .way,  that  love  and  hatred  signify  com- 
monly affection  and  aversion,  not  passion.  The  bulk  of  our  passions 
are  indeed  affection  or  aversion  inflamed  into  a  passion  by  different 
circumstances :  the  affection  I  bear  to  my  son  is  inflamed  into  the 
passion  of  fear  when  he  is  in  danger ;  becomes  hope  when  he  hath 
a  prospect  of  good  fortune ;  becomes  admiration  when  he  performs 
a  laudable  action ;  and  shame  when  he  commits  any  wrong  •  aver- 
sion becomes  fear  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  good  fortune  lO  my 
enemy ;  becomes  hope  when  he  is  in  danger ;  becomes  joy  when 
he  is  in  distress^  and  sorrow  when  a  laudable  action  is  performed 
by  him. 

Fourthly,  passions  generally  have  a  tendency  to  excess,  occasioned 
by  the  following  means.  The  mind  affected  by  any  passion  is  not 
in  a  proper  state  for  distinct  perception,  nor  for  cool  reflection:  it 
hath  always  a  strong  bias  to  the. object  of  an  agreeable  passion,  and 
a  bias  no  less  strong  against  the  object  of  a  disagreeable  passion. 
The  object  of  love,  for  example,  however  indifferent  to  others,  is  to 
the  lover's  conviction  a  paragon ;  and  of  hatred,  is  vice  itself  without 
alloy.  What  less  can  such  delusion  operate,  than  to  swell  the  pas- 
sion beyond  what  it  was  at  first  ?  for  if  the  seeing  or  conversing  with 

188.  Growth  and  decay  of  varioaa  omotions  and  passions— Emotions  raised  bj  Inanl* 
mato  objects.  Love,  hatred,  &c.— Farther  remarks  concerning  emotions  caused  by  Inan- 
im«te  objects.— Effect  of  Ikmillarity  with  them.— Emotions  raised  by  reiterated  yiowa  ol 
hsaoan  vlrtaea. 
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%  fine  ^oman  has  had  the  effect  to  cany  me  from  indiffereDce  to 
love,  bow  much  stronger  must  her  influence  be,  when  now  to*  my 
conviction  she  is  an  angel !  and  hatred  as  well  as  other  passions 
must  run  the  same  course.  Thus  between  a  passion  and  its  object 
there  is  a  natural  operation,  resembling  action  and  reaction  in  physics: 
a  passion  acting  upon  its  object,  magnifies  it  greatly  in  appearance ; 
and  this  magnified  object  reacting  upon  the  passion,  swells  and 
inflames  it  mightily. 

Fifthly,  the  growth  of  some  passions  depends  often  on  occasional 
circumstances :  obstacles  to  gratification,  for  example,  nevCr  fail  to 
augment  and  inflame  a  passion,  because  a  constant  endeavor  to  re- 
move an  obstacle  preserves  the  object  of  the  passion  ever  in  view, 
which  swells  the  passion  by  impressions  frequently  reiterated.  Thus 
the  restraint  of  conscience,  when  an  obstacle  to  love,  agitates  the 
mind  and  inflames  the  passion : 

Qaod  licet,  incratum  est :  qnod  non  licet,  acrins  nrit. 
8i  nunquam  DaiiaSn  habnisset  ahenea  torris, 
Nou  esset  DanaS  de  Jove  facta  parens. 

Ooidy  Amor,  L  2.  » 

At  the  same  time,  the  mind,  distressed  with  the  obstacles,  becomes 
impatient  for  gratification,  and  consequently  more  desirous  of  it 
Shakspeare  expresses  this  observation  finely : 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  ooarae, 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  a  lover  who  hath  many  rivals. 
Even  the  caprices  of  the  one  beloved  have  the  effect  to  inflame  love ; 
these  occasioning  uncertainty  of  success,  tend  naturally  to  make  the 
anxious  lover  overvalue  the  happiness  of  fruition. 

135.  So  much  upon  the  growth  of  passions:  their  continuance 
and  decay  come  next  under  consideration.  And,  first,  it  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  nature,  TEat  things  sudden  in  their  growth  are  equally 
sudden  in  their  decay.  This  is  commonly  the  case  of  anger.  And 
with  respect  to  wonder  and  surprise,  which  also  suddenly  decay, 
another  reason  concurs  that  their  causes  are  of  short  duration :  nov- 
elty soon  degenerates  into  familiarity ;  and  the  unexpectedness  of 
an  object  is  soon  sunk  in  the  pleasure  that  the  object  affords.  Fear, 
which  is  a  passion  of  greater  importance  as  tending  to  self-preservar 
tion,  is  often  instantaneous ;  and  yet  is  of  equal  duration  with  its 
caus^:  nay,  it  frcquentiy  subsists  after  the  cause  is  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  a  passion  founded  on  a  peculiar  propensity, 
subsists  generally  forever ;  which  is  the  case  of  pride,  envy,  and 

1«4  (I.)  What  Is  Mid  of  anr  passion  which  natare  reqnlros  to  be  sndden  ?  (2.)  What  of 
pasiions  founded  on  an  original  propensity  peculiar  to  some  persons?  (8.)  What  of  the 
rrowth  of  love  and  hatred  T  Other  passions  to  which  these,  by  a  change  of  eircanistancefli 
alTe  rise ;  fear,  hope,  &c  (4.)  "W  hence  the  tendency  of  passions  to  cxceas  Is  occasioned.— 
The  aetlon  mod  reaction  between  a  passion  and  its  object  (5.)  Qrowtb  of  passion  pro- 
moted hf  obetraotlons  to  gratification.    lUnstraUons  glTsn. 
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malice:  objects  are  never  wanting  to  inflame  the  propensity  into  a 
passion. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  That 
eveiy  passion  ceases  upon  attaining  its  ultimate  end.  To  exphiin 
that  law,  we  must  distinguish  between  a  pailicular  and  a  general 
end.  I  call  a  particular  end  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  single 
act :  a  general  end,  on  the  contrary,  admits  acts  without  number ; 
because  it  cannot  be  said,  that  a  general  end  is  ever  fiilly  accom- 
plished, while  the  object  of  the  passion  subsists.  Gratitude  and  re- 
venge are  examples  of  the  first  kind :  the  ends  they  aim  at  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  single  act ;  and,  when  that  act  is  performed,  the 
passions  are  necessarily  at  an  end.  Love  and  hatred  are  examples 
of  the  other  kind ;  desire  of  doing  good  or  doing  mischief  to  an 
individual,  is  a  general  end  which  admits  acts  without  number,  and 
which  seldom  is  fully  accomplished  :  therefore  these  passions  have 
frequently  the  same  duration  with  their  objects. 

Lastly,  it  will  aflford  its  another  general  view,  to  consider  the 
difference  between  an  original  propensity,  and  affection  or  aversion 
produced  by  custom.  The  former  adheres  too  close  to  the  constitu- 
tion ever  to  be  eradicated ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  passions  to 
which  it  gives  birth  continue  during  life  with  no  remai'kable  dimi- 
nution. The  latter,  which  owe  their  birth  and  increment  to  time, 
owe  their  decay  to  the  same  cause :  affection  and  aversion  decay 
gradually  as  they  grow ;  and  accordingly  hatred  as  well  as  love  are 
extinguished  by  long  absence.  Affection  decays  more  gradually 
between  persons,  who,  living  together,  have  daily  occasion  to  testify 
mutually  their  good-will  and  kindness :  and,  when  affection  is  de- 
cayed, habit  supplies  its  place ;  for  it  makes  these  persons  necessary 
to  each  other,  by  the  pain  of  separation.  (See  Chapter  xiv.)  Affec- 
tion to  children  hath  a  long  endurance,  longer  perhaps  than  any 
other  affection :  its  growth  keeps  pace  with  that  of  its  objects :  they 
display  new  beauties  and  qualifications  daily,  to  feed  and  augment 
the  affection.  But  whenever  the  affection  becomes  stationaiy,  it 
must  begin  to  decay ;  with  a  slow  pace,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its 
increment  In  short,  man  with  respect  to  this  life  is  a  temporary 
being :  he  grows,  becomes  stationary,  decays ;  and  so  must  all  his 
powers  and  passions. 

185.  The  continaance  and  decity  of  pnaslons.  (1.)  Law  conceroing  those  of  saddea 
growth ;  finger,  «Sco.  (S.)  Ckinceming  those  founded  on  a  poculiar  propensity.  (3.)  The 
cessation  of  a  pa»slon  on  attaining  its  ultimate  end.  Disilngalsh  bet\\een  particnlar  and 
general  end.  Kxamples  of  each  kind.  (4.)  Difference  between  an  original  propensity  and 
%a  affection  or  aversion  produced  by  custom.— Kffeet  of  absence. — AJt^ietioxL  between  per* 
looa  llyiug  together.— AffecUbn  to  children. 
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PART  IV. 

COEXISTSNT  EMOTIONS   AKm   PASSIONS. 

136.  For  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  humtji  paBsions  and 
'^motions,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  be  examined  singly  and  sep* 
arately:  as  a  plurality  of  them  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  same 
instant,  the  manner  of  their  coexistence,  and  the  effects  thereby 
produced,  ought  also  to  be  examined.  This  subject  is  extensive ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  all  the  laws  that  govern  its  endless 
variety  of  cases :  if  such  an  undertaking  can  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, it  must  be  by  degrees.  The  following  hints  may  suffice  for  a 
first  attempt 

We  begin  with  emotions  raised  by  different  sounds,  as  the  sim- 
plest case.  Two  sounds  that  mix,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  before 
they  reach  the  ear,  are  said  to  be  concordant  That  each  of  the  two 
sounds,  even  after  their  union,  produceth  an  emotion  of  its  own,  must 
be  admitted ;  but  these  emotions,  like  the  sounds  that  produce 
them,  mix  so  intimately  as  to  be  rather  one  complex  emotion  than 
two  emotions  in  conjunction.  Two  sounds  that  refuse  incorporation 
or  mixture,  are  said  to  be  discordant ;  and  when  heard  at  the  same 
instant,  the  emotions  produced  by  them  are  unpleasant  in  conjunc- 
tion, however  pleasant  separately. 

Similar  to  the  emotion  raised  by  mixed  sounds  is  the  emotion 
raised  by  an  object  of  sight  with  its  several  qualities :  a  tree,  for  ex- 
ample, with  its  qualities  of  color,  figure,  size,  dec,  is  perceived  to  be 
one  object ;  and  the  emotion  it  produceth  is  rather  one  complex 
emotion  than  different  emotions  combined. 

With  respect  to  coexistent  emotions  produced  by  different  objects 
of  sight,  it  must  be  observed  that  however  intimately  connected  such 
objects  may  be,  there  cannot  be  a  concordance  among  them  like 
what  is  perceived  in  some  sounds.  Different  objects  of  sight,  meaning 
objects  that  can  exist  each  of  them  independent  of  the  others,'  never 
mix  or  incorporate  in  the  act  of  vision :  each  object  is  perceived 
as  its  exists  separately  from  others ;  and  each  raiseth  an  emotion 
different  from  that  raised  by  the  other.  And  the  same  holds  in  all 
the  causes  of  emotion  or  passion  that  can  exist  independent  of  each 
other,  sounds  only  excepted. 

137.  To*  explain  the  manner  in  which  such  emotions  exist,  similar 
emotions  must  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  dissimilar.  Two 
emotions  are  said  to  be  similar,  when  they  tend  each  of  them  to  pro- 
duce the  same  tone  of  mind :  cheerful  emotions,  however  different 

1ML  Concordant  and  discordant  fltonds,  and  the  emotions  they  ra{8e.~£motion  raised 
br  an  object  of  sight,  with  Ita  seyeral  ^oaliiiea.— Coexistent  emotions  produced  by  different 

4* 
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their  causes  may  be,  are  similar ;  and  so  are  those  which  are  melan- 
choly. Dissimilar  efnotions  are  easily  explained  by  their  opposition 
to  what  are  similar :  pride  and  humility,  gayety  and  gloominess,  are 
dissimilar  emotions. 

Emotions  perfectly  similar,  readily  combine  and  unite,*  so  as  m 
a  manner  to  become  one  complex  emotion :  witness  the  emotions 
produced  by  a  number  of  flowera  in  a  parterre,  or  of  trees  in  a  wood. 
Emotions  that  are  opposite  or  extremely  dissimilar,  never  combine  or 
unite :  the  mind  cannot  simultaneously  take  on  opposite  tones ;  it 
cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  both  joyful  and  sad,  angry  and  satis- 
fied, proud  and  humble:  dissimilar  emotions  may  succeed  each 
other  with  rapidity,  but  they  cannot  exist  simultaneously. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  emotions  unite  more  or  less  in  pro 
portion  to  the  degree  of  their  resemblance,  and  the  degree  in  which 
their  causes  are  connected.  Thus  the  emotions  produced  by  a  fine 
landscape  and  the  singing  of  birds,  being  similar  in  a  considerable 
degree,  readily  unite,  though  their  causes  are  little  connected.  And 
the  same  happens  where  the  causes  are  intimately  connected,  though 
the  emotions  themselves  have  little  resemblance  to  each  other ;  an 
example  of  which  is  a  loved  one  in  distress,  whose  beauty  gives  plea^ 
ure,  and  her  distress  pain:  these  two  emotions,  proc«eding  from 
different  views  of  the  object,  have  very  little  resemblance  to  each 
other ;  and  yet  so  intimately  connected  are  their  causes,  as  to  force 
them  into  a  sort  of  complex  emotion,  partly  pleasant,  partly  painful. 
This  clearly  explains  some  expressions  common  in  poetry,  a  sweet 
disiresSy  a  pleasant  pain, 

138.  It  was  necessary  to  describe  with  some  accuracy  in  what 
manner  similar  and  dissimilar  emotions  coexist  in  the  mind,  in  order 
to  explain  their  different  effects,  both  internal  and  external.  This 
subject,  though  obscure,  is  capable  to  be  set  in  a  clear  light ;  and  it 
merits  attention,  not  only  for  its  extensive  use  in  criticism,  but  for 
the  nobler  purpose  of  deciphering  many  intricacies  in  the  actions  of 
men.  Beginning  with  internal  effects,  I  discover  two,  clearly  dis- ' 
tmguishable  from  each  other,  both  of  them  produced  by  pleasant 
emotions  that  are  similar ;  of  which,  the  one  may  be  lepresented  by 
addition  in  numbers,  the  other  by  harmony  in  sounds.  Two  pleasant 
emotions  that  are  similar,  readily  unite  when  they  are  coexistent ; 
and  the  pleasure  felt  in  the  union  is  the  sum  of  the  two  pleasures  : 
the  same  emotions  in  succession,  are  far  from  making  the  same 
figure ;  because  the  mind,  at  no  instant  of  the  succession,  is  conscious 


♦  It  18  easier  to  conceive  the  manner  of  coexistence  of  similar  emotions  than 
to  dcBcribo  it.  They  cannot  bo  paid  to  mix  or  incorporate,  like  concordant 
sounds:  their  union  is  rather  of  agreement  or  concord;  and  therefore  I  have 
chosen  the  words  jn  the  text,  not  as  sufficient  to  express  clearly  the  monner  of 
their  coexistence,  but  only  as  less  liable  to  exception  than  uny  other  I  can  find. 


137.  Similar  emotions  to  bo  distinsfnished  from  dissimilar.    Their  rospactivo  teniencieaw 
—In  what  proportion  emotions  iin;t**,  more  or  Iosa. 
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of  more  tbaa  a  single  emotion.  This  doctrine  may  aptly  be  illus* 
trated  by  a  landscape  comprehending  hills,  valleys,  plains,  rivers, 
trees,  &c. :  the  emotions  produced  by  these  several  objects,  being 
dmilar  in  a  high  degree,  as  falling  in  easily  and  sweetly  with  the 
same  tone  of  mind,  are  in  conjunction  extremely  pleasant  Thia 
multiplied  effect  is  felt  from  objects  even  of  different  senses,  as  where 
a  landscape  is  conjoined  with  the  music  of  birds  and  odor  of  flowers ; 
aCfid  results  partly  from  the  resemblance  of  the  emotions  and  partly 
from  the  connection  of  their  causes:  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
effect  must  be  the  greatest  where  the  causes  are  intimately  connected 
and  the  emotions  perfectly  similar.  The  same  rule  is  obviously  ap- 
plicable to  painful  emotions  that  are  similar  and  coexistent 

139.  The  other  pleasure  arising  from  pleasant  emotions  similar 
and  coexistent,  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  the  foregoing 
example  of  a  landscape,  where  the  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling  are 
employed :  besides  the  accumulated  pleasure  above  mentioned,  of  so 
many  different  similar  emotions,  a  pleasure  of  a  different  kind  is  felt 
from  the  concord  of  these  emotions.  As  that  pleasure  resembles 
greatly  the  pleasure  of  concordant  sounds,  it  may  be  termed  the 
l£arm<my  of  Emotions.  This  harmony  is  felt  in  the  different  emo- 
tions occasioned  by  the  visible  objects ;  but  it  is  felt  still  more  sen- 
sibly in  the  emotions  occasioned  by  the  objects  of  different  senses, 
as  where  the  emotions  of  the  eye  are  combined  with  those  of  the 
ear.  The  former  pleasure  comes  under  the  rule  of  addition  :  this 
comes  under  a  different  rule.  It  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  resemblance  between  the  emotions,  and  inversely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  connection  between  the  causes :  to  feel  this 
pleasure  in  perfection,  the  resemblance  between  the  emotions  cannot 
be  too  strong,  nor  the  connection  between  their  causes  too  slight 
The  former  condition  is  self-evident ;  and  the  reason  of  the  latter  is, 
that  the  pleasure  of  harmony  is  felt  from  various  similar  emotions, 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  sweetly  ccnnbining  in  the  mind ; 
which  excludes  causes  intimately  connected,  for  the  emotions  pro» 
duced  by  them  are  forced  into  one  complex  emotion.  This  pleasure 
of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is  the  r^ult  of  pleasing  emotions,  and 
cannot  have  place  with  respect  to  those  that  are  painful,  will  be 
further  illustrated,  when  the  emotions  produced  by  the  sound  of 
words  and  their  meaning  are  taken  under  consideration.  (Chap, 
xviii.  sect  3.) 

The  pleasure  of  concord  from  conjoined  emotions,  is  felt  even 
where  the  emotions  are  not  perfectly  similar.    Though  love  be  a 

188.  Tho  effects  of  rimllar  and  dissimilar  emotions.— Two  inierwa  effects  prodaoed  by 
pldasant  emotions  tbat  are  Bimilar.    lilustrstions.  .  „    . 

189.  Concord  of  similar  emotions  produced  by  objects  In  a  landscape,  especially  byob- 
Jeets  of  the  different  senses.  The  pleasure  of  this  harmony,  proportional  to  what?— Why 
a  slight  ooxmection  between  the  causes  of  the  emotions  increases  the  pleasure  felt— Th4 
pleaaure  of  eoBoord  from  ooiUo'aed  emotions,  even  when  the  emotions  are  not  perftctlf 
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pleasant  pasnon,  yet  by  its  softness  and  tenderness  it  resembles  in  a 
consideraole  degree  the  painful  passion  of  pity  or  of  grief;  and  for 
tiiat  reason,  love  accords  better  with  these  passions  than  with  what 
are  gay  and  sprightly. 

140.  Next  as  to  the  effects  of  dissimilar  emotions,  which  we  may 
guess  will  be  opposite  to  what  are  above  described.  Dissimilar  oo- 
existent  emotions,  as  said  above,  never  fail  to  distress  the  mind  by 
the  difference  of  their  tones ;  from  which  situation  a  feeling  of  har- 
mony never  can  proceed;  and  this  holds  whether  the  causes  be 
connected  or  not  But  it  holds  more  remarkably  where  the  causes 
are  connected ;  for  in  that  case  the  dissimilar  emotions  being  forced 
into  an  unnatural  union,  produce  an  actual  feeliug  of  discord.  In 
the  next  place,  if  we  would  estimate  the  force  of  dis^milar  emotions 
coexistenti  we  must  distinguish  between  their  causes  as  conuected 
or  unconnected :  and  in  order  to  compute  their  force  in  the  formei 
case,  subtraction  must  be  used  instead  of  addition ;  which  will  be 
evident  from  what  follows.  Dissimilar  emotions  forced  into  miion 
by  the  connection  of  their  causes,  are  felt  (^scurely  and  imperfectly ; 
for  each  tends  to  vary  the  tone  of  mind  that  is  suited  to  the  other ; 
and  the  mind  thus  distracted  between  two  objects,  is  at  no  instant 
in  a  condition  to  receive  a  deep  impression  from  either.^  Dissimilai 
emotions  proceeding  from  unconnected  causes,  are  in  a  very  different 
condition ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  to  force  them  into  union,  they  are 
never  felt  but  in  succession ;  by  which  means,  each  hath  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  complete  impression. 

This  curious  theory  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  examples.  In 
reading  the  description  of  the  dismal  waste,  Book  L  of  Paradise 
Lost,  we  are  sensible  of  a  confused  feeling,  arising  from  dissimilar 
emotions  forced  into  union,  to  wit,  the  beauty  of  the  description,  and 
the  horror  of  the  object  described : 

Seest  thon  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flamea 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ? 

And  with  respect  to  this  and  many  similar  passages  in  Paradise 
Lost,  we  are  sensible  that  the  emotions,  being  obscured  by  each 
other,  make  neither  of  them  that  figure  they  would  make  separately. 
For  the  same  reason,  ascending  smoke  in  a  calm  morning,  which 
inspires  stillness  and  tranquillity,  is  improper  in  a  picture  full  of  vio- 
lent action.  A  parterre,  partly  ornamented,,  partly  in  disorder  pro- 
duces a  mixed  feeling  of  the  same  sort  Two  great  armies  in  act  to 
engage,  mix  the  dissimilar  emotions  of  grandeur  and  of  terror. 
'  Suppose  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himself  a  great  misfortune 
by  a  fault  incident  to  human  nature^  and  somewhat  venial :  the  re- 
morse he  feels  aggravates  his  distress,  and  consequently  raises  our 
pity  to  a  high  pi^  :  we  at  the  same  time  blame  die  man ;  and  the 
indignation  raised  by  the  &ult  he  has  committed,  is  dissimilar  to 
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jriiy.  These  two  passiona,  however,  proceeding  from  the  same  object, 
are  forced  into  a  sort  of  union :  but  the  indi?ualion  is  so  sh'ght  as 
scarce  to  be  felt  in  the  mixture  with  pity.  Subjects  of  this  kind  are 
of  all  the  fittest  for  tragedy ;  but  of  that  afterwards.   (Chapter  xxii.) 

141.  Opposite  emotions  are  so  dissimilar  as  not  to  admit  any  sort 
of  union,  even  where  they  proceed  from  causes  the  most  intimately 
connected.  A  succession  [to  an  estate]  opens  to  roe  by  the  deatn 
of  a  worthy  man,  who  was  my  friend  as  well  as  my  kinsman :  when 
I  think  of  my  friend,  I  am  grieved ;  but  the  succession  gives  me  joy. 
These  two  causes  are  intimately  connected ;  for  the  succession  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  my  friend's  death :  the  emotions,  however, 
being  opposite,  do  not  mix ;  tiiey  prevail  alternately,  perhaps,  for  a 
course  of  time,  till  grief  for  my  friend's  death  be  banished  by  the 
pleasures  of  opulence.  A  virtuous  man  suffering  unjustly,  is  an 
example  of  the  same  kind :  I  pity  him,  «nd  have  great  indignation 
at  the  author  of  the  wrong.  These  emotions  proceed  from  causes 
nearly  connected ;  but,  being  directed  to  different  objects,  they  are 
not  forced  into  union ;  their  opposition  preserves  them  distinct,  and 
accordingly  they  are  found  to  prevail  alternately. 

142.  I  proceed  to  examples  of  dissimilar  emotions  arising  from 
unconnected  causes.  Good  and  bad  news  of  equal  importance  ar- 
riving at  the  same  instant*from  different  quarters,  produce  opposite 
emotions,  the  discordance  of  which  is  not  felt,  because  they  are  not 
forced  into  union :  they  govern  alternately,  commonly  in  a  quick 
succession,  till  their  force  be  spent : 

Shyhd.  How  now,  Tabal,  what  news  from  Genoa  f  hast  thou  foand  my 
dauff  hter  ! 

Tubal.  I  often  oame  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  bnt  cannot  And  her. 

Skp.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  there  I  a  diamond  gone,  coet.me  two  thonaand 
dncats  in  Fnmkfort !  the  corse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never 
felt  it  till  now :  two  thousand  dncats  in  that,  and  other  precious,  precious 
jewels !  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her 
ear;  O,  would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot  and  the  aucsts  in  her  coffin.  No 
news  of  them;  why,  so!  and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search;  why, 
thou  loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the 
thief;  and  no  satis&ction,  no  revenge,  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lighta 
o*  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  oreathing,  no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  nave  ill  luck  too ;  Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa 

*'      "What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  f 


Tub,  Hath  an  Aigosie  cast  away,  coming  fh>m  Tripolis. 
Sky.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God ;  is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  ? 


7V^.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck. 

Sky. I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  good  news,  good  news,  ha,  ha:  where,  in 
Genoa! 

2htb.  Tour  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night,  fourscore  daoatn. 

Shy.  Thou  sticK^st  a  dagger  in  me ;  I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again ;  four- 
score dncats  at  a  sitting,  fourscore  ducats  1 

14a  The  effeets  of  diaslmilar  coexistent  emotions,  espeelally  when  the  esnaes  art  oon- 
neeted.  The  comparative  force  of  dtseimilar  coexlatent  emotions  when  proccpedlng  ttom 
eonnected,  and  when  Prom  unconnected  cauBea  Illustrated  by  the  descripticn  of  a  disma. 
waata,  in  Paradits  Lott,  Ac. 

141.  Opposite  emoUoas,  though  arising  from  caoseB  closely  oonoeoted,  do  not  nnlte 
SiaiDplea 
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7VA.  'There  caxne  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  ootnpanj  to  Veaioty 
that  ftwear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

SAy.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I'll  plague  him,  FU  tortnre  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

2\ib.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a 
monkey. 

Shy.  Oot  upon  her  I  thon  tortarest  me.  Tubal,  it  was  my  Turquoiso :  I  had 
it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor ;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilaemesa 
of  monkejTB. 

Tkib.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  tbat*s  true,  that^s  very  true ;  eo,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him 
a  fortnight  before.  1  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  lor  were  he  out 
of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will.  60,  gro,  Tubal,  and  meet  me 
at  our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue.  Tubal. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IIL  Sc  1. 

In  the  same  manner,  good  news  arriviDg  to  a  man  laboring  under 
distress,  occasions  a  yibration  in  his  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
If  the  emotions  be  miequal  in  force,  the  stronger  after  a  conflict  will 
extinguish  the  weaker.  Thus  the  loss  of  a  house  by  fire,  or  of  a  sum 
of  money  by  bankruptcy,  will  make  no  figure  in  opposition  to  the 
birth  of  a  long-expected  son,  who  is  to  inherit  an  opulent  fortune ; 
after  some  slight  vibrations  the  mind  settles  in  joy,  and  the  loss  is 
forgot 

143.  The  for^(oing  observations  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  the 
fine  arts.  Many  practical  rules  are  derived  fi*om  them,  which  shall 
afterwards  be  mentioned ;  but  for  instant  gratification  in  part  the 
reader  will  accept  the  following  specimen,  being  an  application  of 
these  observations  to  music.  It  must  be  premised  that  no  dis- 
agreeable combination  of  sounds  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  music ; 
for  all  music  is  resolvable  into  melody  and  harmony,  which  imply 
agreeableness  in  their  very  conception.  Sounds  may  be  so  contrived 
as  to  produce  horror  and  several  other  painful  feelings,  which,  in  a 
tragedy  or  in  an  opera,  may  be  introduced  vnth  advantage  to  ac- 
company the  representation  of  a  dissocial  or  disagreeable  passion. 
But  such  sounds  must  in  themselves  be  disagreeable,  and  upon  that 
account  cannot  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  music.  Secondly, 
the  agreeableness  of  vocal  music  difiers  from  that  of  instrumental ; 
the  former,  being  intended  to  accompany  words,  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiment  that  they  convey ;  but  the  latter,  haviilg 
no  connection  with  words,  may  be  agreeable  without  relation  to  any 
sentiment :  harmony,  properly  so  called,  though  delightful  when  in 
perfection,  hath  no  relation  to  sentiment;  and  we  often  find  melody 
without  the  least  tincture  of  it.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  music  to 
raise  a  passion  or  a  sentiment ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  music  to 
raise  emotions  similar  to  what  are  raised  by  sentiments  expressed  in 
words  pronounced  with  propriety  and  grace ;  and  such  music  may 
justly  be  termed  sentimental.  Thirdly,  in  vocal  music^  the  intimate 
connection  of  sense  and  sound  rejects  dissimilar  emotions,  those 
especially  that  are  opposite.      Similar  emotions  produced  by  the 

14S.  Ezamples  of  disslmnar  emotions  arising  ftom  nnoonneoted  oaoMB.— Oood  and  bai 
•awa,  dMX — Ckae  where  the  emoUons  are  anequal  In  force. 
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•eiifle  and  the  sound,  go  naturally  into  union,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  concordant  or  harmonious ;  but  dissimilar  emotions,  forced  into 
union  by  these  causes  intimately  connected,  obscure  each  other,  and 
are  also  unpleasant  by  discordance. 

144.  These  premises  make  it  easy  to  determine  what  sort  of  poeti- 
cal compositions  are  fitted  for  music.  In  general,  as  music  in  all  its 
Tarious  tones  ought  to  be  agreeable,  it  never  can  be  concordant 
with  any  composition  in 'language  expressing  a  disagreeable  passion, 
or  describing  a  disagreeable  object :  for  here  the  emotions  raised  by 
the  sense  and  by  the  sound  are  not  only  dissimilar  but  opposite ; 
and  such  emotions  forced  into  union  produce  always  an  unpleasant 
mixture.  Music  accordingly  is  a  very  improper  companion  for  sen- 
timents of  malice,  cruelty,  envy,  peevishness,  or  of  any  other  dissocial 
passion ;  witness  among  a  thousand  King  John's  speech  in  Shak- 
speare,  soliciting  Hubert  to  murder  Prince  Arthur,  which,  even  in 
the  most  cursory  view,  will  appear  incompatible  with  any  sort  of 
music.  Music  is  a  companion  no  less  improper  for  the  description 
of  any  disagreeable  object^  such  as  that  of  Polyphemus  in  the  third 
book  of  the  ^neid,  or  that  of  Sin  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise 
Lost :  the  horror  of  the  object  described  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
music  would  be  highly  discordant 

145.  With  regard  to  vocal  music  there  is  an  additional  reason 
against  associating  it  with  disagreeable  passions.  The  external 
signs  of  such  passions  are  painful — ^the  looks  and  gestures  to  the 
eye,  and  the  tone  of  pronunciation  to  the  ear :  such  tones  therefore 
can  never  be  expressed  musically,  for  music  must  be  pleasant^  or  it 
is  not  music. 

On  the  other  hand,  music  associates  finely  with  poems  that  tend 
to  inspire  pleasant  emotions :  music,  fi>r  example,  in  a  cheerful  tone^ 
is  perfectly  concordant  with  every  emotion  in  the  same  tone ;  and 
hence  our  taste  for  airs  expressive  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Sjmopa- 
thetic  joy  associates  finely  with  cheerful  music ;  and  s)rmpathetic 
pain  no  less  finely  with  music  that  is  tender  and  melancholy.  All 
the  difierent  emotions  of  love,  namely,  tenderness,  concern,  anxiety, 
pain  of  absence,  hope,  fear,  accord  delightfully  with  music;  and 
accordingly  a  person  in  love,  even  when  unkindly  treated,  is 
soothed  by  music  ;  for  the  tenderness  of  love  still  prevailing  accords 
with  a  melancholy  strain.  This  is  finely  exemplified  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  fourth  act  of  Othello^  where  Desdemona  calls  for  a  song  expres- 
sive of  her  distress.  Wonderful  is  the  delicacy  of  that  writer's  taste, 
which  fails  him  not  even  in  the  most  refined  emotions  of  human 
nature.  Melancholy  music  is  suited  to  slight  grie^  which  requires  or 
admits  consolation ;  but  deep  gnef,  which  refiises  all  consolation, 
rejects  for  that  reason  even- melancholy  music. 

143.  Foregoing  observations  applied  to  music— Three  things  to  be  premised. 

144.  The  sort  of  poetical  compositions  fitted  for  mosia— In  what  sentiments  Is  morfo  SB 
ta^roper  eompuiion;  for  what  objects  also? 
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Where  the  same  person  is  both  the  actor  and  the  soger,  as  in  an 
opera,  there  is  a  separate  reason  why  music  should  not  h^  associated 
with  the  sentiments  of  any  disagreeable  passion,  nor  tlie  descnption 
of  any  disagreeable  object ;  which  is,  that  such  associarion  is  alto- 
gether unnatural :  the  pain,  for  example,  that  a  man  feels  who  is 
agitated  with  malice  or  unjust  revenge,  disqualifies  him  for  relishing 
music,  or  any  thing  that  is  pleasing;  and  therefore  to  represent 
such  a  man,  contrary  to  nature,  expressing  his  senuments  in  a  song, 
cannot  b^  agreeable  to  any  audience  of  taste. 

146.  For  a  different  reason  music  is  improper  for  accompanying 
pleasant  emotions  of  the  more  important  land ;  because  these  totally 
engross  the  mind,  and  leave  no  place  for  music,  nor  for  any  sort  of 
amusement  In  a  perilous  enterprise  to  dethrone  a  tyrant,  music 
would  be  impertinent  even  where  hope  prevails  and  the  prospect  of 
success  is  great :  Alexander  attacking  the  Indian  town,  and  mount- 
ing the  wall,  had  certainly  no  impulse  to  exert  his  prowess  in 
a  song. 

It  Is  true  that  not  the  least  regard  is  paid  to  these  rules  either  in 
the  French  or  Italian  opera ;  and  the  attachment  we  have  to  operas 
may  at  first  be  considered  as  an  argument  against  the  foregoing 
docti-iue.  But  the  general  taste  for  operas  is  no  argument :  in  these 
compositions  the  passions  are  so  im|^rfectly  expressed  as  to  leave 
the  mind  free  for  relishing  music  of  any  soil  indifferently ;  and  it 
cannot  be  disguised  that  the  pleasure  of  an  opera  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  music,  and  scarce  at  all  from  the  sentiments :  a  happy 
concordance  of  the  emotions  raised  by  the  song  and  by  the  music 
is  extremely  rare  ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  example 
of  it,  unless  where  the  emotion  raised  by  the  former  is  agreeable  as 
^ell  as  that  raised  by  the  latter. 

147.  Next  in  order,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  come  ex- 
ternal effects,  which  lead  us  to  passions  as  the  causes  of  external 
effects.  Two  coexistent  passions  that  have  the  same  tendency,  must 
be  similar ;  they  accordingly  readily  unite,  and  in  conjunction  have 
double  force.  This  is  verified  by  experience  ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  mind  receives  not  impulses  alternately  from  such  passions, 
but  one  strong  impulse  from  the  whole  in  conjunction ;  and  indeed 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  should  bar  the  union  of  passions  that 
have  all  of  them  the  same  tendency. 

Two  passions  having  opposite  tendencies  may  proceed  from  the 
same  cause  considered  in  different  views.  Thus  a  female  may  at 
once  be  tlie  cause  both  of  love  and  of  resentment ;  her  beauty  in- 
flames the  passion  of  love,  her  cruelty  or  inconstancy  causes  resent- 

145.  Additional  reason  la  regard  to  vocal  masle  af^nst  asaocintinsr  It  with  dLoajarreeabla 
paMlons.— With  what  sort  of  poems  music  well  associates  —The  various  emotions  that 
accord  with  tnnsia— Desdemoua.— Case  of  a  person  who  is  at  the  same  time  singer  and 
actor,  as  in  an  opera. 

146.  Wby  muaio  la  improper  for  accompanying  pleasant  emotions  of  the  mere  important 
BuuL 
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inent  When  two  such  passions  coexist  in  the  same  breast,  the 
opposition  of  their  aim  prevents  any  sort  of  union,  and  accordingly 
they  are  not  felt  otherwise  than  in  succession  ;  the  consequence  ol 
which  most  be,  either  that  the  passions  will  balance  each  olher  and 
preyent  external  action,  or  that  one  of  them  will  prevail  and  accom- 
plish its  end.  Guarini,  in  his  Pastor  Fido^  describes  beautifully  the 
struggle  between  love  and  resentment  directed  to  the  same  object. 
(Act  i.  Sc  3.) 

Ovid  paints  in  lively  colors  the  vibration  of  mind  between  two 
oppodte  passions  directed  to  the  same  object  Althea  had  two 
brothers  much  beloved,  who  were  unjustljr  put  to  death  by  her  son 
Meleager  in  a  fit  of  passion :  she  was  strongly  impelled  to  revenge ; 
but  the  criminal  was  her  own  son.  This  ought  to  have  withheld 
her  hand ;  but  the  story  is  more  interesting,  by  the  violence  of  the 
struggle  between  resentment  and  maternal  love.   {Met.  lib.  8. 1.  445.) 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  one  circiunstance  always  augments  the  fluc- 
tuation :  after  balancing  between  two  actions,  a  resolution  to  prefer 
one  of  them  is  an  inchoated  gratification  of  the  prevailing  passion, 
which  moderates  it  in  some  degree ;  and  that  circumstance  tends  to 
give  a  superiority  to  the  opposite  passion :  another  circumstance  also 
concurs,  that  this  opposite  passion  has,  by  restraint,  acquired  in  the 
interim  some  additional  force. 

148.  Love  and  jealousy  connected  by  a  common  object,  occupy 
the  mind  alternately :  when  the  object  is  considered  as  beautiftil, 
love  prevails :  when  considered  as  possibly  unfaithful,  jealousy  pre- 
vails. A  situation  of  that  kind  affords  great  scope  for  fluctuation  of 
passion ;  which  is  painted  to  the  life  by  several  masterly  hands  in 
words  as  well  as  in  colors.  Shakspeare  handles  the  same  subject^ 
but  in  a  manner  uncommon,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  In  Othello^s 
soliloquy,  before  putting  his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jealousy  are 
represented,  each  exerting  its  whole  force,  but  without  any  struggle. 
Odiello  was  naturally  inflexible ;  and  the  tenderest  love  could  not 
divert  him  from  a  purpose  he  approved  as  right,  not  even  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  every  thing  consistent  with  such  a  character  is  done  to 
reconcile  the  two  opposite  passions:  he  is  resolved  to  put  her  to 
death,  but  he  will  not  shed  her  blood,  nor  so  much  as  ruffle  her  skin : 

OQudo.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  mj  soul : — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  voa,  joa  chaste  stars  I 

It  is  the  cause. 1  et  rfl  not  shed  her  hlood, 

Kor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.    \Layt  down  the  moord. 

Tet  she  mast  die ;  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 

Pat  out  the  light,  and  then — ^Pot  out  the  light  !— 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 

Should  I  repent :  but  once  pot  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunnmg'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

147.  Co«xi8t«nt  pasrions  as  the  eanses  of  eeeUmal  effecta.— Two  coexistent  paasioiia 
bsTlDg  the  same  tendency.— Two  paaslons  of  opposite  tendencies  proceeding  from  the 
aune  caoae,  considered  in  different  yiewt.    Tbelr  effect  upon  action.    Instanoo  from  Ovid. 
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I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  li^ht  rel  amine. [Sets  dawn  th4  taper. 

When  1  have  pluckM  thy  rose, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 

It  needs  must  wither.— I'll  smell  thee  on  the  tree :  [Kiumg  Jb«r. 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 

Justice  to  break  her  sword  !— One  more :  one  more; 

Bo  til  us  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 

And  love  theo*after. Cue  more,  that's  tlie  Last ; 

So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal  I  1  must  weep, 

But  they  are  cruel  tean  1  this  sorrow's  heavenly ; 

It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. Act  V.  Sc  6. 


PART  V. 

INFLUENCE     OF     PASSION     WITH     RESPECT    TO     OUR    PERCEPTIONS, 
OPINIONS,   AND   BELIEF. 

149.  Considering  how  intimately  our  perceptions,  passions,  and 
actions  are  mutually  connected,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  should 
have  no  mutual  influence.  That  our  actions  are  too  much  influenced 
by  passion,  is  a  known  truth  ;  but  it  is  not  less  ceitain,  though  not 
BO  well  known,  that  passion  hath  also  an  influence  upon  our  percep- 
tions, opinions,  and  belief.  For  example,  the  opinions  we  form  of 
men  and  things,  are  generally  directed  by  affection :  an  advice  given 
by  a  man  of  figure,  hath  gi-eat  weight ;  the  same  advice  from  one 
in  a  low  condition  is  despised  or  neglected ;  a  man  of  courage  un- 
derrates danger ;  and  to  the  indolent  the  slightest  obstacle  appears 
insurmountable. 

150.  There  is  no  truth  more  universally  known,  than  that  tran- 
quillity and  sedateness  are  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  accurate  per- 
ception and  cool  deliberation ;  and  for  that  reason,  we  never  regard 
the  opinion  even  of  the  wisest  man,  when  we  discover  prejudice  or 
passion  behind  the  curtain.  Passion  hath  such  influence  over  us, 
as  to  give  a  false  light  to  &rll  its  objects.  Agreeable  passions  pre- 
possess the  mind  in  favor  of  their  objects,  and  disagreeable  passions, 
no  less  against  their  objects :  a  woman  is  all  perfection  in  her  lover's 
opinion,  while  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty,  she  is  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable :  when  the  passion  of  love  is  gone,  beauty  vanishes  with 
it, — nothing  left  of  that  genteel  motion,  that  sprightly  conversation, 
those  numberless  graces,  which  formerly,  in  the  lover's  opinion, 
charmed  all  hearts.  To  a  zealot  every  one  of  his  own  sect  is  a  saint| 
while  the  most  upright  of  a  different  sect  are  to  him  children  of  per- 
dition :  the  talent  of  speaking  in  a  fnend  is  more  regarded  tnan 

148.  Love  and  Jealousy  In  relation  to  the  aame  object    Othello. 

149.  Inflaenoe  of  pinion  upon  onr  p^rceptiona,  opinions,  and  belief    Sziunplea. 
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prudent  conduct  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  surprise  one  acquainted 
with  the  world :  our  opioions,  tlie  result  frequently  of  various  and 
complicated  views,  are  commonly  so  slight  and  wavering,  as  readily 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  bias  from  passion. 

151.  With  that  natural  bias  another  circumstance  concurs,  to  give 
passion  an  undue  influence  on  our  (pinions  and  belief;  and  that  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  our  nature  to  justify  our  passions  as  well  as  our 
actions,  not  to  others  only,  but  even  to  ourselves.  That  tendency  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  with  respect  to  disagreeable  passions :  by  its 
influence,  objects  are  magnified  or  lessened,  circumstances  supplied 
or  suppressed,  every  thing  colored  and  disguised,  to  answer  the  end 
of  justification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  self-deceit^  where  a  man 
imposes  upon  himself  innocently,  and  even  without  suspicion  of  a 
bias. 

There  are  subordinate  means  that  contribute  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  us  form  opinions  contrary  to  truth ;  of  wluch  I 
shall  mention  two.  First,  it  was  formerly  observed,  that  though 
ideas  seldom  start  up  in  the  mind  without  connection,  yet  that  ideas 
suited  to  the  present  tone  of  mind  are  readily  suggested  by  any 
slight  connection :  the  arguments  for  a  favorite  opinion  are  always 
at  hand,  while  we  often  search  in  vain  for  those  that  cross  our  in- 
clination. Second,  The  mind  taking  delight  in  agreeable  circum- 
stances or  arguments,  is  deeply  impressed  with  them ;  while  those 
that  are  disagreeable  are  hurried  over  so  as  scarce  to  make  an  iip- 
pression:  the  same  argument,  by  being  relished  or  not  relished, 
weighs  so  diflerently,  as  in  truth  to  make  conviction  depend  more 
on  passion  than  on  reasoning.  This  observation  is  fully  justified  by 
experience :  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  instance ;  the  numberless 
absurd  religious  tenets  that  at  different  times  have  pestered  the 
world,  would  be  altogether  unaccountable  but  for  that  irregular  bias 
of  passion. 

152.  We  proceed  to  a  more  pleasant  task,  which  is,  to  illustrate 
the  foregoing  observations  by  proper  examples.  Gratitude,  when 
warm,  is  often  exerted  upon  the  children  of  the  benefactor ;  especially 
where  he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death  or  absence.  (See  part  i. 
tiect.  L  of  the  present  chapter.)  The  passion  in  this  case  being  ex- 
erted for  the  sake  of  the  benefactor,  requires  no  peculiar  excellence 
in  his  children :  but  the  practice  of  doing  good  to  these  children 
produces  affection  for  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance  them  in 
our  esteem.  By  such  means,  strong  connections  of  affection  are 
:>fien  formed  among  individuals,  upon  the  slight  foundation  now 
mentioned. 

Envy  is  a  passion,  which,  being  altogether  unjustifiable,  cannot 
be  excused  but  by  disguising  it  under  some  plausible  name.    At  the 

150.  The  pn)p«r  state  of  mind  for  accarate  perception  and  Jnat  deliberation.— How  aerve- 
•blc  and  disagreeable  passions  prepossess  the  mind.    Instance  of  a  lover ;  also  of  a  sealnt 

151.  Tendency  to  Justify  our  owD  passions.    Influence  of  anch  a  tendency.— Two  suboi^ 
4lttate  m«aD8  tfaAt  serve  to  pervert  onr  Judgment 
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same  time,  no  passion  is  more  eager  than  envy,  to  give  its  object  a 
disagreeable  appearance :  it  magnifies  every  bad  quality,  and  fixes 
OJD  the  most  humbling  circumstances : 

Qusius.  I  cannot  tell  wliat  yon  and  other  mon 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I,  myselt 
I  was  born  free  as  Cii»ar,  so  were  you ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well :  and  we  can  both 
-    Endure  the  winter^s  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  daj, 
The  trouoled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Csaear  says  to  me^  Dar^st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angrv  flood, 
Ana  swim  to  yonder  point? — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bid  him  follow;  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roarM,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Cfesar  cried,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 
L  OS  ^neas,  oul-  great  ancestor, 
"Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear ;  so  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar ;  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Cffisar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
•  How  he  did  shake.    ^Tis  true  this  god  did  shake ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly. 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 
Did  lose  its  lustre  \  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Aye.  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Boroans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  I  it  cried Give  me  some  drink,  Titinins, 

As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  a  start  of  this  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. — Jvliua  OcBtar,  Act  I.  So.  8. 

Gloster,  Inflamed  with  resentment  against  his  son  Edgar,  could 

even  force  himself  into  a  momentary  conviction  that  they  were  not 

related: 

O  strange  fastenM  villiun ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him, 

Kin^  Zear,  Act  11.  So.  8. 

153.  When  by  great  sensibility  of  heart>  or  other  means,  grief 
become^  immoderate,  the  mind,  in  order  to  justify  itself,  is  prone  to 
magnify  the  cause :  and  if  the  real  cause  admit  not  of  being  magni- 
fied, the  mind  seeks  a  cause  for  its  grief  in  imagined  future  events : 

Bvuiby.  Madam,  your  Majesty  is  much  too  sad ; 
You  promised  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  aside  self-htU'ming  heaviness, 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

16S.  Operation  of  gratitodo :  often  nrodncUve  of  affection.— Envy,  how  •zeoMd.    Itt 
■etton  towards  its  objiota.— Speech  of  Ckuai'M. 
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Quten^  To  pleuM  the  King,  I  did ;  to  please  niTaeU^ 
I  cannot  do  it.    Yet  I  know  no-caiifte 
Why  I  shoald  welcome  snch  a  gae»t  as  grief; 
Bare  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  gaest 
As  my  sweet  Richard :  yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  nuborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  Fortane^s  womb, 
Is  coming  towVd  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  something  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  erieves, 
More  than  with  parting  fix>m  my  lord  the  King. 

Resentment  at  first  is  vented  on  the  relations  of  the  offender,  in 
order  to  punish  him :  but  as  resentment,  when  so  ontrageous,  is 
contrary  to  conscience,  the  mind,  to  justify  its  passion,  is  disposed 
to  paint  these  relations  in  the  blackest  colors;  and  it  comes  at 
last  to  be  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  punished  for  their  own 
demerits. 

Anger  raised  by  an  accidental  stroke  upon  a  tender  part  of  the 
body  is  sometimes  vented  upon  the  undesigning  cause.  But  as  the 
passion  in  that  case  is  absurd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  solid  gratifi- 
cation in  punishing  the  innocent^  the  mind,  prone  to  justify  as  well 
as  to  gratify  its  passion,  deludes  itself  into  a  conviction  of  the  ac- 
tion's oeing  voluntaiy.  The  conviction,  however,  is  but  momentary: 
the  first  reflection  shows  it  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  passion  van- 
isheth  almost  instantaneously  with  the  conviction.  But  anger,  the 
most  violent  of  all  passions,  has  still  greater  influence :  it  sometimes 
forces  the  mind  to  personify  a  stock  or  a  stone,  if  it  happen  to  oc- 
casion bodily  pain,  and  even  to  believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order 
to  be  a  proper  object  of  resentment  And  that  we  have  really  a 
momentaiy  conviction  of  its  being  a  voluntary  agent,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  considering,  that,  without  such  conviction,  the  passion  can 
neither  be  justified  nor  gratified :  the  imagination  can  give  no  aid ; 
for  a  stock  or  a  stone  imagined  sensible,  cannot  be  an  object  of 
punishment,  if  the  mind  be  conscious  that  it  is  an  imagination 
merely  without  any  reality.  Of  such  personification,  involving  a 
conviction  of  reality,  there  is  one  illustrious  instance.  When  the 
first  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont  was  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
Xerxes  fell  into  a  transport  of  rage,  so  excessive,  that  he  commanded 
the  sea  to  be  punished  with  300  stripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be 
thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the  following  words  to  be  pronounced : 
*^  O  thou  salt  and  bitter  water !  thy  master  hath  condemned  thee  to 
this  punishment  for  ofiendiug  him  without  cause ;  and  is  resolved  to 
pass  over  thee  in  despite  of  thy  insolence :  with  reason  all  men  neg- 
lect to  sacrifice  to  Uiee^  because  thou  art  both  disagreeable  and 
treacherous."     (Herodotus,  Book  vii.) 

164.  Shakspeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the  irregular  in- 
fluence of  passion  in  making  us  believe  things  to  be  otherwise  than 

us.  Immoderate  grief  Jastifles  itseli;  bow  f— When  entertained  towards  the  rolat'iTesof 
■n  offender,  bow  reaentment  justifiea  itaolC— Anger,  raised  by  an  aoddental  atroka,  bow 
Ittaiuptod  to  bo  JuatUled  ?— Xaizia  and  the  Helleq^ont 
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tbey  are.  King  Lear,  in  bis  distress,  personifies  the  rain,  wind,  and 
thunder ;  and  in  order  to  justify  his  resentment,  believes  them  to  be 
taking  part  with  his  daughters : 

Ltar.  Ramble  thy  bellyfall,  spit  fire,  spout  rain  I 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  dangbtora. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindaess ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children ; 
Ton  owe  me  no  subscription.    Then  let  &U 

Your  horrible  pleasure. Here  I  stand,  your  slave ; 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  1 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joinM 
Your  high-engenderd  battles,  Against  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     Oh  1  oh  I  'tis  foul  I 

Actin.So.  S. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  against  his  favorite  horse  for  car* 
lying  BoUngbroke,  is  led  into  tiie  conviction  of  bis  being  rational : 

Oroom,  0,  how  it  yeam'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolinirbroke  rode  on  Koan  Barbarr, 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestria, 
That  horse  that  T  so  carefully  have  dressM. 

K.  Jiich,  Bode  he  on  Barbary  I  tell  me,  gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  disdainM  the  ground. 

JSl.  Jiich,  So  proua  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back  I 


ping  him. 
aown 

rSince  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 

iZicAoni  2/.  Act  V.  So.  11. 

Hamlet)  swelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother's  second  marriage^ 
was  stronglv  inclined  to  lessen  the  time  of  her  widowhood,  the 
shortness  or  the  time  being  a  violent  circumstance  against  her ; 
and  he  deludes  himself  bj  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an  interval 
shorter  than  tlie  real  one : 

Hamlit. That  it  should  come  to  this  1 

But  two  months  dead  I  nay,  not  so  much ;  not  two  ;— 

So  excellent  a  king,  that  was  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  ho  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  -  Heaven  and  earth  I 

Must  I  remember — ^why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on ;  yet,  within  a  monthj-— 

Let  mo  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  I 

A  little  month !  or  ore  these  shoos  were  old. 

With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father^s  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears Wny  she,  e'en  she 

(0  heaven !  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
would  have  mourned  longer) — married  with  mine  onde. 
My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  fiither^ 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  !- 


Ere  yet  ttie  salt  of  moat  unrighteous  taan 
Had  toft  the  flushiuf  iu  her  gmulad  eyati 
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6he  mairied Oh,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  »ach  dexterity  to  inoestaoas  shoeta  I 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

Bat  break,  my  heart,  for  I  mast  hold  my  tongue.        Act  I.  Sc  8. 

The  power  of  passion  to  falsify  the  computation  of  time  is  temarka- 
ble  in  this  instance ;  because  time,  which  hath  an  accurate  measure, 
is  1^  obsequious  to  our  desires  and  wishes,  than  objects  which  have 
no  precise  standard  of  less  or  more. 

155.  Good  news  is  greedily  swallowed  upon  yeiy  slender  evi- 
^nce :  our  wishes  magnify  the  probability  of  the  event,  as  well  as 
tne  veracity  of  the  relater ;  and  we  believe  as  certain,  what  at  best 
is  doubtiul : 

Qae],  che  Thnotn  vede,  amor  li  fii  invisible 
£1  rinvisibil  fa  veder  amore 
Qaesto  credoto  fa,  che  U  miser  snole 
Bar  fSuuJe  credenza  a'  quel,  che  voole. 

Orland,  Fwiot.  Cant  I.  St  6«. 

For  the  same  reason,  bad  news  gains  also  credit  upon  the  slightest 
evidence :  fear,  if  once  alarmed,  has  the  same  effect  with  hope,  to 
magnify  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  conviction.  Shakspeare, 
who  shows  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  any  of  our  phi- 
losophers, hath  in  his  Cymbeline  (Act  ii.  Sc.  6)  represented  this  bias 
of  the  mind ;  for  he  makes  the  person  who  alone  was  affected  with 
the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence  that  did  not  convince  any  of  his  com- 
panions. And  Othello  (Act  iii.  Sc.  8]  is  convinced  of  his  wife^s  in- 
ndelity  from  circumstances  too  lignt  to  move  any  person  less 
interested. 

If  the  news  interest  us  in  so  low  a  degree  as  to  give  place  to  rea- 
son, the  effect  will  not  be  altogether  the  same :  judging  of  the  prob- 
ability or  improbability  of  the  stoiy,  the  mind  settles  in  a  rational 
conviction  eitner  that  it  is  true  or  not  But,  even  in  that  case,  the 
mind  is  not  allowed  to  rest  in  that  degree  of  conviction  which  i^ 
produced  by  rational  evidence :  if  the  news  be  in  any  degree  favor- 
able, our  belief  is  raised  by  hope  to  an  improper  height ;  "and  if  un- 
favorable, by  fear. 

This  observation  holds  equally  with  respect  to  future  events :  if  a 
future  event  be  either  much  wished  or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails 
to  augment  the  probability  beyond  truth. 

156.  That  easiness  of  belief  with  respect  to  wonders  and  prodi- 
gies, even  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  is  a  strange  phenomenon; 
because  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  following  proposition, 
that  the  more  singular  an  event  is,  the  more  evidence  is  required  to 
produce  belief;  a  familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being  in  itself  ex- 
tremely probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and  tlierefore  is  vouched  by 
the  slightest  evidence;    but  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  a 

IM.  Examples,  where  passion  makes  oa  bolleye  thloga  to  be  otherwise  than  they  are.— 
hom  King  L&ar^  dca 

105.  Why  are  good  news  and  bad  sews  reoeived  upon  slight  eyldeneef  Exampl^ik 
-BelSar«rftitara  eventa 
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Rtrange  and  rare  event,  contrary  to  the  course  of  natare,  the  verj 
strongest  evidence  is  required.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  wonders 
and  prodigies  are  swallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon  evidence  that 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  most  familiar  occurrence.  It 
has  been  reckoned  difficult  to  explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind ; 
but  we  are  now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  passion  upon 
opinion  and  belief:  a  story  of  ghosts  or  fairies,  told  with  an  aff  of 
grmvity  and  truth,  raiseth  an  emotion  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  of 
dread ;  and  these  emotions  imposing  upon  a  weak  mind,  impress 
upon  it  a  thorough  conviction  contrary  to  reason.  * 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propensity  as  well  as  by 
passion.  An  innate  propensity  is  all  we  have  to  convince  us,  that 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform :  influenced  by  that  propensity, 
we  often  rashly  think  that  good  or  bad  weather  will  never  have  an 
end ;  and  in  natural  philosophy,  writers,  influenced  by  the  same 
propensity,  stretch  commonly  their  analogical  reasonings  beyond  just 
bounds. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affection  as  well  as  by  pro- 
pensity. The  noted  story  of  a  fine  lady  and  a  curate  viewing  the 
moon  through  a  telesiSope,  is  a  pleasant  illustration :  I  perceive,  says 
the  lady,  two  shadows  inclining  to  each  other ;  they  are  certainly 
two  happy  lovers.  Not  at  all,  replies  the  curate,  they  are  two  stee- 
ples of  a  cathedraL 


APPEHDII  TO  PART  V. 
Methods  that  Nature  hath  afforded  for  computing  Time  and  Space. 

157.  Tais  subject  is  introduced,  because  it  affords  several  curious 
examples  of  the  influence  of  passion  to  bias  the  mind  in  its  concep- 
tions and  opinions ;  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  fi^quently  inculcated, 
as  there  is  not^  perhaps,  another  bias  in  human  nature  that  hath  an 
influence  so  universal  to  make  us  wander  from  truth  as  well  as  from 
justice. 

The  question  is.  What  was  the  measure  of  time  before  artaficial 
measures  were  invented ;  and  what  is  the  measure  at  present,  when 
these  are  not  at  hand  ?  I  speak  not  of  months  and  days,  which  are 
computed  by  the  moon  and  sun ;  but  of  hours,  or  in  general  of  the 
time  that  passes  between  any  two  occurrences  when  there  is  not  ac- 
cess to  the  sun.  The  only  natural  measure  is  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts ;  for  we  always  judge  the  time  to  be  long  or  short,  in  pro- 

166.  Facility  of  belief  with  respoet  to  wonders:  how  explnlned.— Opinion  and  belief  In- 
flnenoed  by  proiMnslty ;  e.  g.  to  believe  the  uniformity  of  nature's  operaUootc— OpinloA 
«ud  baUtf  MueuMd  by  airtcUaii.~Siory  of  the  lady  and  Um  curatak 
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portian  to  the  nuiDber  of  perceptions  and  ideas  that  have  passed 
during  that  intenral.  This  measure  is  indeed  far  from  being  accu- 
rate ;  because  in  a  quick  and  in  a  slow  succession,  it  must  evidently 
produce  different  computations  of  the  same  time :  but,  however  in- 
accurate, it  is  the  only  measure  by  which  we  naturally  calculate 
time ;  and  that  measure  is  applied,  on  all  occasions,  without  regard 
to  any  casual  variation  in  the  rate  of  succession. 

That  measure  would,  however,  be  tolerable,  did  it  labor  under  no 
other  imperfection  besid^  that  mentioned :  but  in  many  instances  it 
ia  much  more  fallacious ;  in  order  to  explain  which  distinctly,  an 
analysis  will  be  necessary.  Time  is  computed  at  two  different  pe- 
riods; one  while  it  is  passing,  another  after  it  is  past:  these  compu- 
tations shall  be  considered  separately,  with  the  errors  to  which  each 
of  them  is  liable.  Beginning  with  computation  of  time  while  it  is 
passing,  it  is  a  common  and  trite  observation,  That  to  lovers  absence 
appears  immeasurably  long,  every  minute  an  hour,  and  every  day  a 
year :  the  same  computation  is  made  in  every  case  where  we  long 
for  a  distant  event ;  as  where  one  is  in  expectation  of  good  news,  or 
where  a  profligate  heir  watches  for  the  death  of  an  old  rich  miser. 
Opposite  to  these  are  instances  not  fewer  in  number:  to  a  criminal 
the  interval  between  sentence  and  execution  appears  woefully  short : 
and  the  same  holds  in  every  case  where  one  dreads  an  approaching 
event ;  of  which  even  a  school-boy  can  bear  witness :  the  hour  al- 
lowed him  for  play,  moves,  in  his  apprehension,  with  a  very  swift 
pace ;  before  he  is  thoroughly  engaged,  the  hour  is  gone.  Among 
the  circumstances  that  terrify  a  condemned  criminal,  the  short  time 
he  has  to  live  is  one ;  which  time,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  made 
to  appear  still  shorter  than  it  is  in  reality.  In  the  same  manner, 
among  the  distresses  of  an  absent  lover,  the  time  of  separation  is  a 
capital  circumstance,  which  for  that  reason  is  greatly  magnified  by 
his  anxiety  and  impatience :  he  imagines  that  the  time  of  meeting 
comes  on  very  slow,  or  rather  that  it  will  never  come :  every  minute . 
is  thought  of  an  intolerable  length.  Here  is  a  &ir,  and,  I  hope,  sat- 
isflEustory  reason,  why  time  is  thought  to  be  tedious  when  we  long 
fot  a  future  event,  and  not  less  fleet  when  we  dread  the  event  The 
reason  is  confirmed  by  other  instances.  Bodily  pain,  fixed  to  one 
part,  produceth  a  slow  train  of  perceptions,  which,  according  to  the 
common  measure  of  time,  ought  to  make  it  appear  short :  yet  we 
know,  that,  in  such  a  state,  time  has  the  opposite  appearance ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  bodily  pain  is  always  attended  with  a  degree  of 
impatience,  which  makes  us  think  every  minute  to  be  an  hour.  The 
same  holds  where  the  pain  shifts  from  place  to  place ;  but  not  so  re- 
markably, because  such  a  pain  is  not  attended  with  the  same  degree 

157.  The  Dtttonl  meunre  of  time.— Its  fnaccaraey.— Ttme  compated  (1)  ^h^n  it  Isra*- 
iDf.  Instance  of  absent  lovere ;  of  longing  Ibr  a  distant  event  Opposite  insunces— Whoa 
u  approaehfog  event  is  dreaded.— TEe  eompatation  of  Ume  while  iufferinc  bodily  pain: 
also  iff  travelling  a  bed  road. 
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of  impatience.  The  impatience  a  man  hath  in  traveDing  through  a 
barren  country,  or  in  a  bad  road,  makes  him  think,  during  the  jour- 
ney, that  time  goes  on  with  a  veiy  slow  pace.  We  shall  see  after- 
wards, that  a  veiy  different  computatioh  is  made  when  the  journey 
is  over. 

158.  How  ought  it  to  stand  with  a  person  who  apprehends  bad 
news  ?  It  will  probably  bo  thought  that  the  case  of  ibis  person  re- 
sembles that  of  a  criminal,  who,  terrified  at  his  approaching  execu- 
tion, believes  every  hour  to  be  but  a  minute :  yet  the  computation 
is  directly  opposite.  Reflecting  upon  the  difficulty,  there  appears 
one  capital  distinguishing  circumstance :  the  &te  of  the  criminal  is 
determined ;  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  person  is  still  in 
suspense.  Every  one  has  felt  the  distress  that  accompanies  suspense : 
we  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate,  even  at  the  expense  of  bad  news. 
This  case,  therefore,  upon  a  more  narrow  inspection,  resembles  that 
of  bodily  pain :  the  present  distress,  in  both  cases,  makes  the  time 
appear  extremely  tedious. 

The  reader  probably  will  not  be  displeased,  to  have  this  branch  of 
the  subject  illustrated,  by  an  author  who  is  acquainted  with  every 
maze  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  bestows  inefiable  grace  and  or- 
nament  upon  every  subject  he  handles : 

Rosalinda,  I  pray  yon,  whnt  ia't  a-clock  ? 

Orlando,  You  slionld  ask  me,  whnt  time  o*  day ;  there's  no  dock  in  the  forest. 

Hot.  Then  therein  no  true  lover  in  the  forest;  else,  nii^hiiig  every  minute, 
and  flrroanine  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time,  as  well  9l»  a  clock. 

Oria.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ?    Had  not  that  been  as  proper  I 

Roa.  By  no  means.  Sir.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons. 
I'll  toll  yon  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Hme  trots  withal,  who  Time  gnilope 
withal,  niid  who  ho  stands  still  withal  7 

Orla,  1  pr'ythee  whom  doth  he  trot  withal ! 

Roa,  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  youn^r  maid  between  the  contnu^t  of  her 
marriage  and  the  dav  it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'ennight, 
Time's  pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year. 

Orla.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Roa.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gont; 
for  the  one  sleeps  etisily,  because  ho  cannot  study ;  the  other  lives  merrily, 
bccniiso  ho  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and  wustcf ul 
learning ;  the  other  knowing  no  burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  Time 
ambles  withal. 

Oi'la.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Roa.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for,  though  he  go  as  sofUy  as  foot  can  fall, 
he  thinks  himself  too  soou  there. 

Orla.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Roa.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep  between  term  and  term, 
and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves.— ^#  You  Like  It,  Act  311.  So.  8. 

159.  The  natural  method  of  computing  present  time,  shows  how 
fcir  from  the  truth  we  may  be  led  by  the  iiregular  influence  of  pas- 
sion ;  nor  are  our  eyes  immediately  opened  when  the  scene  is  past; 
for  the  deception  continues  while  there  remain  any  traces  of  the 
passion.     But  looking  back  upon  past  time  when  the  joy  or  distress 

1S&  Compntation  by  a  person  who  apprehends  bad  Bftwa— How  this  cass  differs  frota 
Ikat  Ufa  eriuilnal  approMbiai^  th*  tlino  of  «xocntioii. 
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b  so  longer  remembered,  tLe  compatati<m  is  yery  differeDt:  in  that 
condition  we  coolly  and  dc'Iiberalely  make  use  of  the  ordinary  meas- 
ure, namely,  the  course  of  our  perceptions.  And  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  errors  that  titis  measure  is  subjected  to.  Here  we  most 
distinguish  between  a  train  of  perceptions  and  a  train  of  ideas: 
real  objects  make  a  strong  impression,  and  are  faithfully  remembered : 
ideas,  on  the  contrary,  however  entertaining  at  the  time,  are  apt  to 
escape  a  subsequent  recollection.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  retrospection, 
the  time  that  was  employed  upon  real  objects,  appears  longer  than 
that  employed  upon  ideas :  tne  former  are  more  accurately  reooU 
lected  than  the  latter;  and  we  measure  the  time  by  the  number 
that  is  recollected.  This  doctrine  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples. 
After  finishing  a  journey  through  a  populous  country,  the  frequency 
of  agreeable  objects  distinctly  recollected  by  the  traveller,  makes  the 
time  spent  in  the  journey  appear  to  him  longer  than  it  was  in  reality ; 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  first  journey,  when  every  object 
is  new,  and  makes  a  strong  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
finishing  a  journey  through  a  barren  country  thinly  peopled,  the  time 
appears  short,  beiag  measured  by  the  number  of  objects,  which  were 
few,  and  far  from  interesting.  Here  in  both  instances  a  computation 
is  made,  directly  opposite  to  that  made  during  the  journey.  And 
this,  by  the  way,  serves  to  account  for  what  may  appear  singular, 
that,  in  a  barren  country,  a  computed  mile  is  always  longer  than 
near  the  capital,  where  the  country  is  rich  and  populous :  the  trav- 
eller has  no  natural  measure  of  the  miles  he  has  travelled,  other  than 
the  time  bestowed  upon  the  journey ;  nor  any  natural  measure  of  the 
time,  other  than  the  number  of  his  perceptions :  now  these,  being 
few  from  the  paucity  of  objects  in  a  waste  country,  lead  him  to  com- 
pute that  the  time  has  been  short,  and  consequently  that  the  miles 
have  been  few :  by  the  same  method  of  computation,  the  gceat  num- 
ber of  perceptions,  from  the  quantity  of  objects  in  a  populous  coun- 
try, make  the  traveller  conjecture  that  the  time  has  been  long,  and 
the  miles  many.  The  last  step  of  the  computation  is  obvious :  in 
estimating  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another,  if  the  miles  be 
reckoned  few  in  number,  each  mile  must  of  course  be  long :  if  many 
in  number,  each  must  be  short 

160.  Again,  the  travelling  with  an  agreeable  companion,  pro- 
duceth  a  short  computation  ^th  of  the  road  and  of  time ;  especially 
if  there  be  few  objects  that  demand  attention,  or  if  the  objects  be 
&miliar :  and  the  case  is  the  same  of  young  people  at  a  ball,  or  of 
a  joyous  company  over  a  bottle :  the  ideas  with  which  they  have 
been  entertained,  being  transitory,  escape  the  memory:  after  the 
journey  and  the  entertainment  are  over,  they  reflect  that  they  have 
been  much  diverted,  but  scarce  can  say  about  what 

159.  (%,)  When  the  time  of  m  event  has  peased ;  bow  we  oompate.— The  retroereetlon  o/ 
ttme  employed  apon  real  objects,  end  apoa  ideas.  ExampleflL—OompaUtion  or  distsaee 
■ad  oTttme  in  peenuf  tLrou|^  e  populous  oouutry ;  and  through  a  barren  oaei 
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When  one  is  totally  occupied  with  any  agreeable  work  that  ad* 
mits  not  many  objects,  time  runs  on  without  observation ;  and  upon 
a  subsequent  recollection,  must  appear  short,  in  propoition  to  the 
paucity  of  objects.  This  is  still  more  remarkable  in  close  contem- 
plation and  in  deep  thinking,  where  the  train,  composed  wholly  of 
ideas,  proceeds  witii  an  extreme  slow  pace :  not  only  are  the  ideas 
few  in  number,  but  are  apt  to  escape  an  after  reckoning.  The  like 
felse  reckoning  of  time  may  proceed  from  an  opposite  state  of  mind: 
in  a  reverie,  where  ideas  float  at  random  without  making  any  im- 
pression, time  goes  on  unheeded,  and  the  reckoning  is  lost.  A 
reverie  may  be  so  profound  as  to  prevent  the  recollection  of  any  one 
idea :  that  the  mind  was  busied  in  a  train  of  thinking  may  in  gen- 
eral be  remembered ;  but  what  was  the  subject,  has  quite  escaped 
the  memory.  In  such  a  case  we  are  altpgedicr  at  a  loss  about  the 
time,  having  no  data  for  making  a  computation.  No  cause  pro- 
duceth  so  false  a  reckoning  of  time  as  immoderate  grief:  the  mind, 
in  that  state,  is  violently  attached  to  a  single  object,  and  admits  not 
a  different  thought :  any  other  object  breaking  in,  is  instantly  ban- 
ished,  so  as  scarce  to  ^ve  an  appearance  of  succession.  In  a  reverie, 
we  are  uncertain  of  the  time  that  is  past ;  but,  in  the  example  now 
given,  there  is  an  appearance  of  certainty,  that  the  time  must  have 
been  shorty  when  the  perceptions  are  so  few  in  number. 


PART  VI. 

THB  RESEICBLANCB   OF   EMOTIONS   TO   THEIR   CAUSES. 

161.  That  many  emotions  have  some  resemblance  to  their  causes 
IS  a  truth  that  can  be  made  clear  by  induction  ;  though,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  observation  has  not  been  made  by  any  writer.  Motion, 
in  its  different  circumstances,  is  productive  of  feelings  that  resemble 
it:  sluggish  motion,  for  example,  causeth  a  languid,  unpleasant 
feeling;  slow  uniform  motion,  a  feeling  calm  and  pleasant;  and 
brisk  motion,  a  lively  feeling  that  rouses  the  spirits  and  promotes 
activity.  A  fall  of  water  through  rocks  raises  in  the  mind  a  tumul- 
tuous confused  agitation,  extremely  similar  to  its  cause.  When  force 
is  exerted  with  any  effort,  the  spectator  feels  a  similar  effort,  as  of 

16f».  Compntatlon  of  road  »nc!  time  when  tmvelllmr  with  an  agreeable  companion,— Onli- 
pntAifoii  of  time  piu^sed  at  a  ball :.  or  when  occupied  with  any  ngreeable  work,  admitting 
few  objects;  tif^cr  a  process  of  deep  thinking;  after  a  reverie ;  fitlso  reckoning  arising  from 
immodprnte  irrleC 

]«1.  Emotton.1  resemble  their  cansea— Effect  on  the  mind  of  varlooa  degrees  of  motloB 
ind  of  force.— view  of*  large  objeot;  of  an  elevated  oua. 
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force  exerted  Tvitbin  his  mind.    A  large  object  swells  in  the  heart :  ao 
elevated  object  makes  the  spectator  stand  erect. 

162.  Sounds  also  produce  emotions,  or  feelings  that  resemble 
them.  A  sound  in  a  low  key  brings  down  the  mind  such  a  sound 
in  a  full  tone  hath  a  certain  solemnity,  which  it  communicates  to 
the  feeling  produced  by  it.  A  sound  in  a  high  key  cheers  the  mina 
by  raising  it :  such  a  sound  in  a  fiill  tone  both  elevates  and  swelL 
the  mind. 

Again,  a  wall  or  pillar  that  declines  from  the  perpendicular  pro- 
duceth  a  painiiil  feeling,  as  of  a  tottering  and  tailing  within  the 
Fiind ;  and  a  feeling  somewhat  similar  is  produced  by  a  tall  pillar 
that  stands  so  ticklish  as  to  look  like  falling.  A  column  with  a 
base  looks  more  firm  and  stable  than  upon  the  naked  ground,  and 
for  that  reason  is  more  agreeable;  and  though  the  cylinder  is  a 
more  beautiful  figure,  yet  the  cube  for  a  base  is  prefened,  its  angles 
being  extended  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre  than  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  cylinder.  This  excludes  not  a  different  reason,  that 
the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  of  a  pillar  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  to  difi'er  from  each  other :  if  the  shaft  be  round,  the  base 
and  capital  ought  to  be  square. 

A  constrained  posture,  uneasy  to  the  man  himself  is  disagreeable 
to  the  spectator ;  whence  a  rule  in  painting,  that  the  drapery  ought 
not  to  adhere  to  the  body,  but  hang  loose,  that  the  figures  may 
appear  easy  and  free  in  their  movements.  The  consti'ained  posture  . 
of  a  French  dancing-master  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pieces  is  for  that 
reason  disagreeable ;  and  it  is  also  ridiculous,  because  the  constraint 
is  assumed  as  a  grace. 

163.  The  foregoing  observation  is  not  confined  to  emotions  or 
feelings  raised  by  still  life :  it  holds  also  in  what  are  raised  by  the 
qualities,  actions,  and  passions  of  a  sensible  being.  Love,  inspired 
by  a  fine  woman,  assumes  her  qualities :  it  is  sublime,  soft,  tender, 
severe,  or  gay,  according  to  its  cause.  This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  emotions  raised  by  human  actions :  it  hath  already  been  re- 
marked, that  any  single  instance  of  gratitude,  besides  procuring 
esteem  for  the  author,  raiseth  in  the  s}iectator  a  vague  emotion  of 
gratitude,  which  disposeth  him  to  be  grateful ;  and  1  now  further 
remark,  that  this  vague  emotion  hath  a  strong  resemblance  to  its 
cause,  namely,  the  passion  that  produced  the  grateful  action.  Cour- 
age exeited  inspires  the  reader  as  well  as  the  spectator  with  a  like 
emotion  of  courage ;  a  just  action  fortifies  our  love  of  justice,  and  a 
generous  action  rouses  our  generosity.  In  short,  with  respect  to  all 
virtuous  actions,  it  will  be  found  by  induction,  that  they  lead  us  to 
imitation,  by  inspiring  emotions  resembling  the  passions  that  pro- 

IfiJ.  Emotlonft  proflncec!  by  vftrloas  sounds:  also  by  a  vletr  of  a  wall  or  pillar  declining 
from  a  fjorpeniUcular— Column  resilos  on  a  base  or  on  th**  ground— Proper  form  uf  Ui« 
btM  of  a  oi>Iumn. — A  constrained  posture  dlsnerceable.    Hence  a  rule  In  i)..lntlng. 

168.  Kraotions  raised  by  the  qualities,  aalond.  and  passions  of  a  aensibie  being.— JEffeot 
Of  observing  or  reading  of  an  instance  of  gratitude,  Ac    Practical  Inferoncek 
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dvLceih  these  actions.    And  hence  the  advantage  of  choice  books 
and  choice  company. 

164.  Grief  as  well  as  joj  is  infectious :  the  emotions  they  raise  in 
a  spectator  resemble  them  perfectly.  Fear  is  equally  infections; 
and  hence  in  an  army,  a  few  taking  fright,  even  without  cause^ 
spread  the  infection  tiU  it  becomes  a  universal  panic.  Pity  is  simi- 
lar to  its  cause ;  a  parting  scene  between  lovers  or  friends  produceth 
in  the  spectator  a  sort  of  pity,  which  is  tender  like  the  distress ;  the 
anguish  of  remorse  produceth  pity  of  a  harsh  kind ;  and  if  the 
lemorse  be  extreme,  the  pity  hath  a  mixture  of  horror.  Anger  I 
think  is  singular ;  for  even  where  it  is  moderate,  and  causet£  no 
disgust^  it  disposed!  not  the  spectator  to  anger  in  any  degree.  Cov- 
etousness,  cruelty,  treachery,  and  other  vicious  passions,  are  so  far 
from  raising  any  emotion  similar  to  themselves,  to  incite  a  spectator 
to  imitation,  that  they  have  an  opposite  effect :  they  raise  abhor> 
rence,  and  fortify  the  spectator  in  his  aversion  to  such  actions. 
When  anger  is  immoderate,  it  cannot  £ul  to  produce  the  same  effect 


PART  VII. 

FINAL   0AUSS8   OF  THE   MORE   FREQUENT  EMOTIONS  AND   PASSIONS. 

165.  It  is  a  law  in  our  nature,  that  we  never  act  but  by  the  im- 
pulse of  desire ;  which  in  other  words  is  saying,  that  passion,  by  the 
desire  included  in  it,  is  what  deteiinines  the  will.  Hence  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  passions  be 
directed  to  proper  objects,  tend  to  just  and  rational  ends,  and  with 
relation  to  each  other  be  duly  balanced.  The  beauty  of  contrivance, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  human  frame,  is  not  confined  to  the  rational 
part  of  our  nature,  but  is  visible  over  the  whole.  Concerning  the 
passions  in  particular,  however  iiregular,  headstrong,  and  pervei'se, 
m  a  slight  view,  they  may  appear,  I  hope  to  demonstrate  tnat  they 
are  by  nature  modelled  and  tempered  with  perfect  wisdom,  for  the 
good  of  society  as  well  as  for  private  good. 

In  order  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  it  must  be  premised,  that  an 
agreeable  cause  produceth  alway9Hi  pleasant  emotion ;  and  a  disa- 
greeable  cause,  a  painful  emotion.  This  is  a  general  law  of  nature 
which  admits  not  a  single  exception  :  agreeableness  in  the  cause  is 
indeed  so  essentially  connected  with  pleasure  in  the  emotion,  its 
efiect,  that  an  agreeable  cause  cannot  be  better  defined,  than  by  its 

161  Remarlu  on  grief  and  J07;  few;  pity;  anger;  eoyetoiuneaB :  craeltj,  and  othit 
vidoua  paaaiona. 
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power  of  producing  a  pleasant  emotion ;  and  disagreeableuess  in  the 
cause  has  the  same  necessary  connection  with  pain  in  the  emotion 
produced  by  it 

166.  From  this  pro.iminary  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  know  for 
what  end  an  emotion  is  made,  pleasant  or  painful,  we  must  begin 
with  inquiring  for  what  end  its  cause  is  made  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able. And,  with  respect  to  inanimate  objects,  considered  as  the 
causes  of  emotions,  many  of  them  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to 
promote  our  happiness ;  and  it  proves  invincibly  the  benignity  of 
the  Deity,  that  we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects  for  the  most 
part  agreeable.  But  that  is  not  all :  the  bulk  of  such  objects  being 
of  real  use  in  life,  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to  excite  our  Indus* 
try ;  witness  a  large  tree,  a  well-dressed  fallow,  a  rich  field  of  grain,  ^ 
and  others  that  may  be  named  without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it ' 
is  not  easy  to  specify  a  disagreeable  object  that  is  not  at  the  same 
time  hurtful..  Some  things  are  made  disagreeable,  such  as  a  rotten 
carcass,  because  they  are  noxious ;  others,  a  dirty  marsh,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a  barren  heath,  are  made  disagreeable,  in  order,  as  above,  to 
excite  our  industry.  And,  with  respect  to  the  few  things  that  are 
neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable,  it  will  be  made  evident,  that 
their  being  left  indifferent  is  not  a  work  of  chance  but  of  wisdom : 
of  such  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  several  instances. 

167.  Because  inanimate  objects  that  are  agreeable  fix  our  atten- 
tion, and  draw  us  to  them,  they  in  that  respect  are  termed  attractive : 
such  objects  inspire  pleasant  emotions,  which  are  gratified  by  ad- 
hering to  the  objects  and  enjoying  them.  Because  disagreeable 
objects  of  the  same  kind  repel  us  from  them,  they  in  that  respect 
are  termed  rq>uhive;  and  the  painful  emotions  raised  by  such 
objects  are  gratified  by  fljring  from  them.  Thus,  in  general,  with 
respect  to  things  inanimate,  the  tendency  of  every  pleasant  emotion 
is  to  prolong  the  pleasure ;  and  the  tendency  of  every  painful  emo- 
tion is  to  end  the  pain. 

168.  Sensible  beings,  considered  as  objects  of  passion,  lead  into 
a  more  complex  theory.  A  sensible  being  that  is  agreeable  by  its 
attributes,  inspires  us  with  a  pleasant  emotion  accompanied  with 
desire ;  and  the  question  is.  What  is  naturally  the  gratification  of 
that  desire  ?  As  man  is  endued  with  a  principle  of  benevolence  as 
well  as  of  selfishness,  he  is  prompted  by  his  nature  to  desire  the 
good  of  every  sensible  being  that  gives  him  pleasure ;  and  the  hap- 
piness of  that  being  is  the  gratification  of  his  desire.  The  final  cause 
of  desire  so  directed  is  illustrious :  it  contributes  to  a  man's  own 
happiness,  by  affording  him  means  of  gratification  beyond  what 
selfishness  can  afford ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  eminently  to 

165.  What  impels  to  aetion.~BaIe  In  regard  to  our  paaafons.— Agreeable  and  disagree* 
able  cause  defined. 

16<k  Inanimate  objeets  as  caases  of  emotions.— Wby  the  balk  of  such  objaeti  are 
able.    Wby  some  tbinn  are  insfle  disagreeable. 

16T.  Wby  oertata  objecU  are  termed  attraetlTe,  otbera  rapnlslvi^ 
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advance  the  happiness  of  others.  This  lays  open  a  beantifiil  theory 
in  the  nature  of  man :  a  aelfish  action  ran  only  benefit  myself;  a 
benevolent  action  benefits  myself  as  much  as  it  benefits  others.  In 
a  word,  benevolence  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  be  the  most 
refined  selfishnebs ;  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  silence  certain  shal- 
low philosophers,  who,  ignorant  of  human  nature,  teach  a  disgiistfiil 
doctrine — that  to  serve  others,  unless  with  a  view  to  our  own  hap- 
piness, is  weakness  and  folly  ;  as  if  self-love  only,  and  not  benevo- 
lence, contributed  to  our  happiness.  With  shallow  thinkers,  the 
selfish  system  naturally  prevails  in  theory,  I  do  not  say  in  practice 
Dui-ing  infancy,  our  desires  centre  mostly  in  ourselves :  every  one 
perceives  intuitively  the  comfort  of  food  and  raiment,  of  a  snug 
.dwelling,  and  of  every  convenience.  But  that  the  doing  good  to 
othei-s  will  make  us  happy,  is  not  so  evident ;  feeding  the  hungry, 
for  example,  or  clothing  the  naked.  This  truth  is  seen  but  obscurely 
by  the  gross  of  mankind,  if  at  all  seen :  the  superior  pleasure  that 
accompanies  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  of  friendship,  and  of  every 
social  principle,  is  not  clearly  understood  till  it  be  frequently  felt. 
To  perceive  the  social  principle  in  its  triumphant  state,  a  man  must 
forget  himself,  and  turn  his  thoughts  upon  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  fellow-creatures :  he  will  feel  a  secret  charm  in  every 
passion  that  tends  to  the  good  of  others,  and  a  secret  aversion 
against  every  unfeeling  heart  that  is  indifferent  to  the  happiness  and 
distress  of  others.  In  a  word,  it  is  but  too  common  for  men  to  in 
dulge  selfishness  in  themselves ;  but  all  men  abhor  it  in  others. 

169.  Next  in  order  come  sensible  beings  that  are  in  distress.  A 
person  in  distress,  being  so  far  a  disagreeable  object,  must  raise  in  a 
spectator  a  painful  passion ;  and,  were  man  purely  a  selfish  being, 
he  would  desire  to  be  relieved  from  that  pain  by  turning  from  the 
object.  But  the  principle  of  benevolence  gives  an  opposite  direction 
to  his  desire ;  it  makes  him  desire  to  afibrd  relief,  and,  by  relieving 
the  person  from  distress,  his  passion  is  gratified.  The  painful  pas- 
sion thus  directed,  is  termed  syinpathy ;  which,  though  painful,  is 
yet  in  its  nature  attractive.  And,  with  respect  to  its  final  cause,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss :  it  not  only  tends  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  from 
distress,  but  in  its  gratification  is  greatly  more  pleasant  than  if  it 
were  repulsive. 

170.  We,  in  the  last  place,  bring  under  consideration  persons 
hateful  by  vice  or  wickedness.  Imagine  a  wretch  who  has  lately 
perpetrated  some  horrid  ciime ;  he  is  disagi'eeable  to  every  spectator, 
and  consequently  raiseth  in  every  spectator  a  painful  passion.  What 
is  the  natural  gratification  of  that  passion  ?  I  must  here  again  ob- 
serve that,  supposing  man  to  be  entirely  a  selfish  being,  he  would 

IfiS.  Sensible  beinsrs  considered  as  objects  of  passion.— The  final  oanae  (or  deeltm)  of 
desire  directed  U*  agreeable  pcreons. — Tu^  onmpHrative  benefit  of  ^elflsh  and  benevolent 
•cilon*.— Ct'nsure  upon  the  doctrine  of  certain  siiallow  philosopbere  — Uow  we  are  to  learn 
tbe  plea«are  tl)at  accompanies  benevolent  HCtion<«. 

169.  Bational  belnip  in  diatresa ;  emotions  excited.— Sjmpathj. 
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be  prompted  hy  lus  nature  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pain  bj  avertr 
ing  his  eje  and  banishing  the  criminal  from  h's  thoughts.  But 
man  is  not  so  constituted;  he  is  composed  of  many  principles, 
which,  though  seemingly  contradictory,  are  perfectly  concordant 
His  actions  are  influenctid  by  the  principle  of  benevolence,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  selfishness ;  and,  in  order  to  answer  the  foregoing  ques- 
tion, I  must  introduce  a  third  principle,  no  less  remarkable  in  its 
influence  than  either  of  these  mentioned  :  it  is  that  principle,  com- 
mon to  all,  which  prompts  us  to  punish  those  who  do  wrong.  An 
ennous,  a  malicious,  or  a  cruel  action,  being  disagreeable,  raiseth  in 
the  spectator  the  painful  emotion  of  resentment,  which  frequently 
swells  into  a  passion;  and  the  natural  gratification  of  the  desire 
included  in  that  passion  is  to  punish  the  guilty  person :  I  must  chas- 
tise the  wretch  by  indignation  at  least,  and  hatred,  if  not  more 
severely.     Here  the  final  cause  is  self-evident. 

171.  An  injury  done  to  myself,  touching  me  more  than  when 
done  to  others,  raises  my  resentment  to  a  higher  degree.  The 
desire,  accordingly,  included  in  this  passion,  is  not  satisfied  with  so 
slight  a  punishment  as  indignation  or  hatred  :  it  is  not  fully  grati- 
fied with  retaliation ;  and  the  author  must  by  my  hand  suffer  mis- 
chief^ as  great  at  least  as  he  has  done  to  me.  Neither  can  we  be  at 
any  loss  about  the  final  cause  of  that  higher  degree  of  resentment: 
the  whole  vigor  of  the  passion  is  required  to  secure  individuals 
from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  others. 

172.  A  wicked  or  disgraceful  action  is  disagreeable,  not  only  to 
others,  but  even  to  the  delinquent  himself;  and  raues  in  both  a 
painful  emotion,  including  a  desire  of  punishment  The  painful 
emotion  felt  by  the  delinquent  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  re- 
mone,  which  naturally  excites  him  to  punieh  himself.  There 
cannot  be  imagined  a  better  contrivance  to  deter  us  fi-om  vice ;  for 
remorse  it^lf  is  a  severe  punishment  That  passion,  and  the  desire 
of  self-punishment  derived  from  it,  are  touched  delicately  by  Terence 
(Heautoniimorumenos,  Act  L  Sc.  1). 

Otway  reaches  the  same  sentiment : 

Mifnimia.  Let  mischiofi}  multiply  I  let  every  hour 
Of  my  lo:itiied  life  vield  me  inoreaso  of  horror  I 
Oh  let  the  »an  to  these  unhnppy  eyes 
Ne^er  Bhioe  n^ain,  but  be  eclipsed  furever  I 
May  every  thm^  1  look  on  seem  n  prodigy, 
To'ftU  my  soul  with  terror,  till  1  quite 
Forffot  I  ever  hud  humanity, 
Aud  grow  a  ciirdor  of  the  works  of  nature ! — Orphan^  Act  IV. 

173.  In  the  cases  mentioned,  benevolence  alone,  or  desire  of  pun- 
ishment alone,  governs  without  a  rival ;    and  it  was  necessary  to 

UQl  Persons  hatefiil  by  vice.  Msn  Influenced  in  view  of  them  by  MUUhneflS  or  by 
bcneToIenoe. — A  third  principle  active  Ir  sitcli  eases.    It<i  flnal  caaae. 

171.  Emotlnn  exdtwl  bv  an  Sn^wry  dono  to  myjtelf.    The  final  cause. 

178.  A  wicked  action  rltaafrreeiibre  to  the  delinqaent  as  wsU  as  to  otbeni  Xmotlou 
adted;  ito  ass.— QaotAtion  from  Otway's  Orphan, 
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handle  these  cases  separately,  in  order  to  elnddate  a  subject  whidi 
by  writers  is  left  in  great  obscurity.  But  neither  of  these  prindplei 
operates  always  without  rivalship :  cases  may  be  figured,  and  caisea 
actually  exist,  where  the  same  person  is  an  object  l^th  of  sympathy 
and  <^  punishment  Thus  the  sight  of  a  profligate  in  the  renereal 
disease,  overrun  with  blotches  and  sores,  puts  both  principles  in 
oiotion:  while  his  distress  fixes  my  attention,  sympaUiy  prevails; 
out  as  soon  as  I  think  of  his  profligacy,  hatred  ]»reTails,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  a  desire  to  punish.  This,  in  general,  is  the  case  of 
distress  occasioned  by  immoral  actions  that  are  not  highly  criminal ; 
and  if  the  distress  and  the  immoral  action  make  impressions  equal 
or  nearly  so,  sympathy  and  hatred,  counterbalancing  each  other, 
will  not  suffer  me  either  to  afford  relief  or  to  inflict  punishment 
What  then  will  be  the  result !  The  principle  of  self-love  solves  the 
question :  abhorring  an  object  so  loathsome,  I  naturally  avert  my  eye, 
and  walk  off  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  pain. 

174.  No  action,  right  or  wrong,  is  indifferent  even  to  a  mere 
spectator :  if  right,  it  inspires  esteem ;  disgust,  if  wrong.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  these  emotions  seldom  are  accompanied  with  de- 
sire :  the  abilities  of  man  are  limited,  and  he  finds  sufBcient  em- 
ployment in  relieving  the  distzessed,  in  reauiting  his  benefiictore, 
and  in  punishing  thote  who  wrong  him,  witnout  moving  out  of  hia 
sphere  tor  the  benefit  or  chastisement  of  those  wi^  whom  he  has 
no  connection. 

If  the  good  qualities  of  others  raise  my  esteem,  the  same  quali- 
ties in  myself  must  produce  a  similar  effect  in  a  superior  degree, 
upon  account  of  the  natural  partiality  every  man  hath  for  himself; 
and  this  increases  self-love.  If  these  qualities  be  of  a  high  rank, 
they  produce  a  conviction  of  superiority,  which  excites  me  to  assume 
some  sort  of  government  over  others.  Mean  qualities,  on  the  other 
hand,  produce  in  me  a  conviction  of  inferionty,  which  ^makes  me 
submit  to  others.  These  convictions,  distributed  among  individuals, 
by  measure  and  proportion,  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  solid  basis 
of  government ;  because  upon  them  depend  the  natural  submission 
of  the  many  to  the  few,  without  which  even  the  mildest  govern- 
ment would  be  in  a  violent  state,  and  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
dissolution. 

175.  No  other  branch  of  the  human  constitution  shows  more 
visibly  our  destination  for  society,  nor  tends  more  to  our  im- 
provement, than  appetite  for  fame  or  esteem :  for  as  the  whole 
conveniences  of  life  are  derived  fi-om  mutual  aid  and  support 
in  society,  it  ought  to  be  a  capital  aim  to  secure  these  conveni- 

178.  Ciues  where  benevolence  and  desire  of  paniahment  alternately  operate.  When 
they  counterbHiance  eacli  otliwr,  what  is  the  result? 

174.  No  action,  right  or  w^rons  is  imlifferent — ^Emotions  raised  by  a  view  of  good 
qoatiUes  in  otbers:  in  mywlL  In  view  of  mean  qualities  in  myself— The  basUs  of  goT« 
•rmocnt. 
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eocea,  by  gaining  the  esteem  and  affection  >>f  othera.  Reason,  in* 
deed,  dictates  that  lesson :  but  reason  alone  is  not  sufScient  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance ;  and  the  appetite  mentioned  is  a  motiire 
more  powerful  than  reason,  to  he  active  in  gaining  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. That  appetite,  at  the  same  time,  is  finely  adjusted  to  the 
moral  branch  of  our  constitution,  by  promoting  all  the  moral  vir- 
tues ;  for  what  means  are  there  to  attract  love  and  esteem  so  effec- 
tual as  a  virtuous  course  of  life  ? — if  a  man  be  just  and  beneficent,  if 
he  be  temperate,  modest,  and  prudent,  he  will  infallibly  gain  the  es- 
teem and  love  of  all  who  know  him.* 

176.  Communication  of  passion  to  related  objects,  is  an  illus- 
trious instance  of  the  care  of  Providence  to  extend  social  connec- 
tions as  far  as  the  limited  nature  of  man  can  admit  That  com- 
munication is  so  &r  hurtful,  as  to  spread  the  malevolent  passions 
beyond  their  natural  bounds:  but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  this 
unhappy  effect  regards  davages  only,  who  ^ve  way  to  malevolent 
passions ;  for  under  the  discipline  of  society,  these  passions  being 
subdued,  are  in  a  good  measure  eradicated;  and  in  their  place 
succeed  the  kindly  aiOfections,  which,  meeting  with  all  encourage- 
ment, take  possession  of  the  mind,  and  govern  all  our  actions.  Li 
^lat  condition,  the  progress  of  passion  alonff  related  objects,  by 
^reading  the  kindly  affections  through  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
oath  a  ^orious  effect 

177.  Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  rational  mind,  than 
the  economy  of  the  human  passions,  of  which  I  have  attempted  to 
give  some  faint  notion.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
our  passions^  when  they  happen  to  swell  beyond  proper  limits,  take 
on  a  less  regular  appearance :  reason  may  proclaim  our  duty,  but 
the  will,  influenced  by  passion,  makes  gratification  always  welcome. 
Hence  the  power  of  passion,  which,  when  in  excess,  cannot  be  re- 
sisted but  by  the  utmost  fortitude  of  mind :  it  is  bent  upon  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  where  proper  objects  are  wanting,  it  clings  to  any 
object  at  hand  without  distinction.  Thus  joy  inspired  by  a  fortunate 
events  is  difiiised  upon  eveiy  person  around  by  acts  of  benevolence; 
and  resentment  for  an  atiocious  injury  done  by  one  out  of  reach, 
seizes  the  first  object  that  occurs  to  vent  itself  upon.  Those  who 
believe  in  prophecies,  even  wish  the  accomplishment ;  and  a  weak 
mind  is  disposed  voluntarily  to  fulfil  a  propnecy,  in  order  to  grati^ 
its  wish.     Shakspeaie,  whom  no  particle  of  human  nature  hath 

*  [The  author  presents  here  rather  a  low  Btandard  of  moral  virtue.  The 
motive  aaaigned  may  have  a  good  effect  in  securing  an  external  morality ;  but 
if  moral  virtues  have  no  higher  origin  than  a  regard  to  human  applause,  they 
•re,  in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Law,  only  brilliant  sins  \  for  that  requires  su- 
preme regard  and  love  to  God,  as  tlie  basis  of  all  true  virtue.] 

ITS.  Tendeoey  and  uses  of  an  appetite  for  ftune  or  esteeni.~Crltid8m  on  the  aathorVi 
176L  Communication  of  paaAlon  to  lelated  obJecU:  la  part  bnrtlU ;  in  part  benefieiiL 
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178.  Hatzvs  diseoiaed  in  genenl  of  emodons  and  paaeioEis,  I 
pujecd  to  a  more  narrow  inspecdon  of  such  of  them  as  seire  to 
■nfoid  tlie  principles  of  tlie  fine  arts.  It  is  the  proTince  of  a  writer 
iqwn  ethics*  to  gire  a  foil  ennmeratioii  cf  all  the  passions ;  and  of 
each  separatelT  to  assign  the  nature,  the  canse,  the  grat^cation, 
and  the  cfiects.  But  a  treatise  of  ethics  is  not  my  province :  I 
caiTj  mj  Tiew  no  fiuther  than  to  the  elements  (^  cridcisn,  in  order 
to  show,  that  the  fine  arts  are  a  snhject  of  reasoning  as  well  as  ot 
taste.  Instead  of  a  painful  and  tedioos  examination  of  the  several 
passioDS  and  emotions,  I  purpose  to  confine  my  inqniiies  to  snch 
attributes,  relations,  and  drcnmstances,  as  in  the  fine  arts  are  chiefiy 
employed  to  raise  agreeable  emotions  Attributes  of  single  ob- 
jects, as  the  most  simple,  shall  take  the  lead ;  to  be  followed  with 
paiticulais,  which,  depending  on  relations,  are  not  found  in  single 
objects.  I  begin  with  Beauty,  the  most  noted  of  all  the  qualities 
that  belong  to  single  objects. 

179.  The  term  beauty^  in  its  native  signification,  is  appropriated 
to  objects  of  sight:  objects  of  the  other  senses  may  be  agreeable, 
snch  as  the  sounds  of  mnsical  instruments;  the  smoothness  and  soft- 
ness of  some  surfeces;  but  the  agreeableness  denominated  beauty 
belongs  to  objects  of  sight 

Of  all  the  objects  of  external  sense,  an  object  of  sight  is  the  most 
complex :  in  the  veiy  simplest,  color  is  perceived,  figure  and  length, 
breadth  and  thickness.  A  tree  is  composed  of  a  trunk,  branches, 
and  leaves;  it  has  color,  figure,  size,  and  sometimes  motion:  by 
means  of  each  of  these  particulars,  separately  considered,  it  appears 

177.  Power  of  passion  when  expreasive;  J07;  reientment— The  wish  to  aooompllsh  • 
prophecy  iliostrsted  from  Shskspeare. 

Ita  What  the  ethical  writer  has  to  saj  of  the  passioDS.— To  what  does  Lord  ] 
propoM  to  oo&flo9  his  loqnlrics  ? 
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beautifal ;  how  mnch  more  so,  when  thej  are  all  united  together ! 
The  beauty  of  the  human  figure  is  extraordinary,  being  a  composi- 
tion of  numberless  beauties  arising  from  the  parts  and  qualities  of 
the  object,  various  colors,  various  motions,  figures,  size,  <fec.,  all  uni- 
ted in  one  complex  object,  and  striking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  so  remarkable  in  visible  objects, 
lends  its  name  to  express  every  thing  that  is  eminently  agreeable : 
thus,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  we  say  a  beautiful  sound,  a  beautiful 
thought  or  expression,  a  beautiful  theorem,  a  beautiful  event,  a  beau- 
tiful discovery  in  art  or  science.  But,  as  figurative  expression  is  the 
subject  of  a  following  chapter,  this  chapter  is  confined  to  beauty  in 
its  proper  signification.* 

180.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  perception  so  various  as  that 
of  beauty,  comprehending  sometimes  many  particulars,  sometimes 
few,  should  occasion  emotions  equally  various ;  and  yet  all  the  vari- 
ous emotions  of  beauty  maintain  one  common  character,  that  of 
sweetness  and  gayety.f 

Considering,  attentively,  the  beauty  of  visible  objects,  we  discover 
two  kinds.     The  first  may  be  termed  intrinsic  beauty,  because  it  is 

*  [Gousin  Hn  his  Lectures  on  the  Beautifal)  offers  some  discrimiDaUng  re- 
marks upon  this  topic : 

*'  Experience  testifies  that  all  agreeable  things  do  not  appear  beautiful,  and 
that,  among  agreeable  things,  those  which  are  most  so  are  not  the  mont  beau- 
tiful ;  a  snre  sign  that  the  agreeable  is  not  the  beautifal,  for  if  one  is  identical 
with  the  other,  they  should  never  be  separated,  but  should  always  be  commen- 
surate with  each  other. 

^*  Far  fh>m  this,  whilst  all  our  senses  give  us  agreeable  sensations,  only  two 
have  the  privileee  of  awakening  in  us  the  idea  of  oeauty.  Does  one  ever  say : 
This  is  a  beautiiul  taste— This  is  a  beautiful  smell  ?  Nevertheless  one  should 
say  it,  if  the  beautiful  is  the  agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ore  oertiun 
pleasures  of  odor  and  taste,  that  move  sensibility  more  than  the  greatest  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  art ;  and  even  among  the  perceptions  of  hearing  and  sight, 
those  are  not  always  the  most  vivid  that  most  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  beauty." 
— 0btmn*8  LeetiirUy  VI.] 

t  [Cousin  has  the  following  just  observations :  "  Place  yourself  before  an  ob- 
ject of  nature,  whereiu  men  recofrnize  beauty,  and  observe  what  takes  place 
within  yon  at  the  si^ht  of  this  object.  Is  it  not  certain  that  at  the  same  time 
thiit  yon  judge  that  it  is  beautiful,  you  also  feel  its  beauty,'  that  is  to  say,  that 
you  experience  at  the  sight  of  it  a  delightful  emotion,  and  that  you  are  attracted 
towards  this  object  by  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  love  f  In  other  cases  you 
judge  otherwise  and  feel  an  opposite  sentiment  Aversion  accompanies  the 
judgment  of  the  ugly,  as  love  accompanies  the  judgment  of  the  beautiful.  And 
this  sentiment  is  awakened  not  only  in  presence  of  the  objects  of  nature :  all 
objects,  whatever  they  roa^  be,  that  we  judge  to  be  ugly  or  oenutiful,  have  the 
power  to  excite  in  us  this  sentiment.  Vary  the  circumstances  us  much  as 
you  please,  place  me  before  an  admirable  edifice,  or  before  a  beautiful  land- 
scape ;  represent  to  my  mind  the  great  discoveries  of  Descartes  and  Newton, 
the  exploits  of  the  great  Cond6,  the  virtue  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  elevate  me 
■tiii  higher;  awaken  in  me  the  obscure  and  too  much  forgotten  idea  of  the  in- 
flnite  Beiug;  whatever  you  do,  as  often  as  you  give  birth  within  mo  to  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  you  give  me  an  internal  and  exquisite  joy,  always  followed  by 
a  sentiment  of  love  for  the  object  that  caused  it."  J 

179.  To  what  clnas  of  objects  is  the  term  Beauty  appropriated  ?— The  complex  Btractare 
of  objects  of  external  •en8&>-A  tree;  the  human  figure.— To  what,  flfunttvely,  the  terra 
BMUty  Is  applied.— Gonain's  remarks. 
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discovered  in  a  tiingle  object  viewed  apart  without  relaiimi  to  aaj 
other:  the  examples  above  given  are  of  that  kind.  The  other  may 
be  termed  relative  beauty,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  objects. 
Intrinsic  beauty  is  an  object  of  sense  merely :  to  perceive  the  beau^ 
of  a  spreading  oak,  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more  is  required  bu 
singly  an  act  of  vision.  The  perception  of  relative  beauty  is  accom 
panied  with  an  act  of  understanding  and  reflection ;  for  of  a  fine  ii 
strument  or  engine,  we  perceive  not  the  relative  beauty,  until  we  hi 
made  acquainted  with  its  use  and  destination.  In  a  word,  intrinsic 
beauty  is  ultimate ;  relative  beauty  is  that  of  means  relating  to  some 
good  end  or  purpose.  These  different  beauties  agree  in  one  capital 
circumstance,  that  both  are  equally  perceived  as  belonging  to  the 
object.  This  is  evident  with  respect  to  intrinsic  beauty ;  but  will 
not  be  so  readily  admitted  with  respect  to  the  other :  the  utility  of 
the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it  an  object  of  admiration  or  of 
desire ;  but  why  should  utility  make  it  appear  beautiful  ?  A  natu- 
ral propensity  mentioned  (Chapter  ii.  part  i.  sect  5)  will  explair 
that  doubt :  the  beauty  of  the  efiect,  by  an  easy  transition  of  ideab, 
is  transferred  to  the  cause,  and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities 
of  the  cause.  Thus  a  subject  void  of  intrinsic  beauty  appears  beau- 
tiful from  its  utility :  an  old  Gothic  tower,  that  has  no  beauty  in  it- 
self, appears  beautiful,  considered  as  proper  to  defend  against  an  en- 
emy;  a  dwelling-house  void  of  all  regularity,  is  however  beautiftil  in 
the  view  of  convenience ;  and  the  want  of  form  or  synmietry  in  a 
tree,  will  not  prevent  its  appearing  beautiful,  if  it  be  known  to  pro- 
duce good  fruit.* 

181.  When  these  two  beauties  coincide  in  any  object,  it  appean 
delightful :  every  member  of  the  human  body  possesses  both  in  a 
high  degree :  the  fine  proportions  and  slider  make  of  a  horse  des- 
tined formnning,  please  every  eye;  partly  from  symmetry,  and 
partly  from  utility. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  proportioned  accurately  to  the  degree 
of  utility,  requires  no  illustration ;  but  intrinsic  beauty,  so  complex 
as  I  have  said,  cannot  be  handled  distinctiy  without  being  analyzed 
into  its  constituent  parts.    If  a  tree  be  beautiful  by  means  of  its  col- 


•  [Cousin,  in  hifl  Lectnre  on  The  Beautifal  in  Objects,  ignores  the  obvious 
distinction  which  Lord  Karnes  malces  between  intrinsic  and  rdative  beauty. 
He  says : — **  No  great  effort  of  observation  or  reasonirg  is  necessary  to  convince 
US  that  utility  has  nothing  to  do  with  beauty.  What  is  useful  is  not  alwavs 
beautiful,  w  hat  is  ')eautiful  is  not  always  useful,  and  what  is  at  once  nsetbl 
and  beautiful  is  beautiful  for  some  other  reason  than  its  utility.  Observe  a 
lever  or  a  pulley :  surely  nothing  is  more  useful.  Nevertheless  you  are  not 
tempted  to  say  that  this  is  beautiful.  Have  you  discovered  an  antique  vase 
admirably  worked!  You  exclaim  that  this  vase  is  beaatiful,  without  thinking 
to  seek  o'f  what  use  it  may  be  to  yon.'»J 

ISO.  The  common  character  of  all  the  emotions  of  beauty.— Twofold  beauty  of  visible 
•l^ects:  Inlrlnnic;  rolaUve.— How  these  differ  as  to  manner  of  perception;  In  what  tbey 
agree.— Why  ahoulti  tiie  uUllty  of  a  plough  make  it  appear  beaatiftil  ?— instances  where  a 
mlOeot  void  of  intrlnalo  beiiu^  appears  beaiaful  from  lU  utility.— Cooaiii^s  obiarvatioiM. 
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or,  its  figure,  its  size,  its  motion,  it  is  in  reality  possessed  of  so  maaj 
different  beauties,  which  ought  to  be  examined  separatelj,  in  order 
to  have  a  clear  notion  of  them  when  combined.  Ihe  beauty  of  col* 
CfT  is  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.*  Do  not  the  bright  and 
cheerful  colors  of  gold  and  silver  contribute  to  preserve  these  metals 
in  high  estimation !  The  beauty  of  figure,  arising  from  various  oir* 
cumstanoes  and  different  views,  is  more  complex :  for  example,  view- 
ing any  body  as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure  arises  from  regu* 
larity  and  simplicity ;  viewing  the  parts  with  relation  to  each  other, 
oniformity,  proportion,  and  order  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The 
beauty  of  motion  deserves  a  chapter  by  itself;  and  another  chapter 
IS  destined  for  grandeur,  being  distinguishable  fit>m  beauty  in  its 
proper  sense.  Upon  simplicity  I  must  make  a  few  cursory  observa- 
tioDs,  such  as  may  be  of  use  in  examining  the  beauty  of  single  objects. 
182.  A  multitude  of  objects  crowding  into  the  mind  at  once,  dis- 
turb tlie  attention,  and  pass  without  m&ng  any  impression,  or  any 
distinct  impression ;  in  a  g^oup,  no  single  object  makes  the  figure  it 
would  do  apart,  when  it  occupies  the  whole  attention.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  impression  made  by  an  object  that  divides  the  attention 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  equals  not  that  of  a  more  simple  ob- 
ject comprehended  in  a  single  \iew :  parts  extremely  complex  must 
be  considered  in  portions  successively ;  and  a  number  of  impressions 
in  succession,  which  cannot  unite  because  not  simultaneous,  never 
touch  the  mind  like  one  entire  impression  made  as  it  were  at  one 
stroke.  This  justifies  simplicity  in  works  of  art,  as  opposed  to  con^ 
plicated  cireumstances  and  crowded  ornaments.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  simplicity  in  works  of  dignity  or  elevation ;  which 
is^  that  the  mind  attached  to  beauties  of  a  high  rank,  cannot  descend 
to  inferior  beauties.  The  best  artists  accordingly  have  in  all  ages 
been  governed  by  a  taste  for  simplicity.  How  comes  it  then  that 
we  find  profuse  decoration  prevailing  in  works  of  art!    The  reason 


♦  ["  Colors  are  beantiful,  first,  when  they  convey  to  the  mind  a  lively  pensa- 
tfoo,  Ail  white  and  red ;  (8)  when  they  cbemh  the  organ  of  sight,  as  green ; 
(8)  when  they  have  that  character  which  wo  tenn  delicacy,  and  yield  a  venea- 
tion  both  lively  and  gentle,  as  pale  red  and  light  blue.  But  (4)  the  beaaty  of 
a  color  depends  chiefly  on  the  a^reeableneas  of  the  ideas  it  convoys  to  the 
mind ;  for  the  same  color,  which  in  one  thing  is  very  beautiful,  may  in  another 
be  very  ngly.  The  verdare  of  the  fields,  for  example,  is  delightful,  because  it 
leads  as  to  think  of  frnitfulness,  fragrance,  and  manv  other  pleoMint  things ; 
bnt  greenness  in  the  human  face  would  be  horrible,  oecauso  it  would  suggest 
the  notion  of  pain,  of  disease,  or  of  something  unnatural. 

*'  In  general,  every  color  is  beautiful,  that  brings  along  with  it  the  a^eable 
idea  of  perfection,  of  health,  of  convenience,  of  intellectual  or  moral  virtue,  or 
of  anv  other  sort  of  excellence.  Negroes  love  their  own  color  for  the  same  rea- 
son tliat  ^e  love  ours ;  because  they  always  see  it ;  because  all  the  people  they 
love  have  it ;  and  because  none  are  without  it  but  those  who  ore  thought  to  b« 
strangers  and  enemies."— j?«a/^i«.] 


18L  Effeet  of  the  coincidence  of  intrinsic  and  relmUve  beauty.    £xamplea.~Wby  the 

-     .    .   .   ftuty  must  be  snslyied  Into  « 

on  oolor.— Beauty  of  flgors. 


beaoty  of  adilty  requires  no  illustration.— Intrin8iq.beaat7  must  be  snolyzeci  into  ooostita* 
est  parts.    Bsample  of  strse.— Dr.  Beattie's  remarks 
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plainly  is,  that  anthon  and  arcbitecta,  who  cannot  reach  the  hicher 
beauties,  endeavor  to  supply  want  of  geni  is  by  multiplying  those 
that  are  inferior. 

183.  These  things  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  beauty  of 
figure  as  arising  from  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  namely,  reg- 
ulai-ity,  uniformity,  proportion,  order,  and  simplicity.     To  inquire 
why  an  object,  by  means  of  the  particulars  mentioned.  Appears  beau- 
tiful, would,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  vain  attempt :  it  seems  the  most  prob- 
able opinion,  that  the  nature  of  man  was  originally  framed  >vith  a 
relish  for  them,  in  order  to  answer  wise  and  g^  purposes.     To  ex- 
plain these  purposes  or  final  causes,  though  a  subject  of  great  im- 
poitance,  has  scarce  been  attempted  by  any  writer.     One  thing  is  evi- 
dent, that  our  relish  for  the  particulars  mentioned,  adds  much  beauty 
to  the  objects  that  sarround  us,  which  of  course  tends  to  our  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  given  many  signal  proo& 
that  this  final  cause  is  not  below  his  care.     We  may  be  confirmed 
in  this  thought  upon  reflecting,  that  our  taste  for  these  particulars  is 
not  accidental,  but  unifoim  and  universal,  making  a  branch  of  our 
nature.     At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  r^- 
ulaiity,  uniformity,  order,  and  simplicity,  contribute  each  of  them  to 
readiness  of  apprehension ;  enabling  us  to  form  more  distinct  images 
of  objects  than  can  be  done  with  the  utmost  attention  where  these 
particulars  are  not  found.     With  respect  to  proportion,  it  is  in  some 
instances  connected  with  a  useful  end,  as  in  animals,  where  the  best 
proportioned  are  the  strongest  and  most  active ;  but  instances  are 
still  more  numerous,  where  the  proportions  we  relish  have  no  con- 
nection with  utility.    Wiiters  on  architecture  insist  much  on  the 
proportions  of  a  column,  and  assign  diflerent  proportions  to  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian ;  but  no  architect  will  maintain,  that 
the  most  accurate  proportions  contribute  more  to  use,  tlian  several 
that  are  less  accurate  and  less  agreeable;  neither  will  it  be  main- 
tained, that  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  rooms,  aisigned  as  the 
most  beautiful  proportions,  tend  also  to  make  them  the  more  com- 
modious.    With  respect  then  to  the  final  cause  of  proportion,  I  see 
not  mora  to  be  made  of  it  but  to  rest  upon  the  final  cause  first  men- 
tioned, namely,  its  contributing  to  our  happiness,  by  increasing  the 
beauty  of  visible  objects.* 

♦  [Some  romnrks  of  Cousin  throw  considerable  light  on  this  snbjcct: 
**Svininctry  wid  order  are  beautiful  thin;Brs,  and  at  the  same  thue  are  nsefnl 
thintf>'%  because  tliev  economize  space,  because  objects  symmetriadly  diypOHjd 
are  easier  lo  find  when  one  wants  tlieni ;  but  that  is  not  what  mtikcs  for  us  the 
be<uuv  of  s>mmclrv,  for  we  immcdiatclv  seize  this  kind  of  beauty,  and  it  is 
oftiMilate  c'uoujrh  (nftbre  we  reci^nize  the  utility  that  is  found  in  it.  It  even 
•onetimes  happens,  timt  after  having  admired  tlie  boiiuty  of  an  object,  we  are 

1^8^  K«^^s«>ns  fi»r  MmplWty  in  works  of  srt— Ad.llti«n«l  resson  for  It  ia  works  of  dignity 
and  f\v\  a>Km.  -  Whv  i^ni9«  a«c«»r»tit»n  nrerwUs  in  works  nf art  ..       .^     ^ 

1<\  W  h,v  «n  tavjtici  apiiears  bwujliftil.  on  acci.iini  of  Its  rpp'Urlty.  unifomiity^At 
WiMt  b^«U'4l«U)  i^artHMvc  art  aasw^Md  ^y  tb«  relish  w«  aatonlly  have  for  thicHi  i>articQ- 
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184.  And  now  with  respect  to  tho  beauty  of  figure,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  other  drcumstances  mentioned ;  as  to  which,  haviDg 
room  only  for  a  slight  specimen,  I  confine  myself  to  the  simplest 
figures.  A  circle  and  a  square  are  each  of  them  perfectly  regular, 
being  equally  confined  to  a  precise  form,  which  admits  not  the 
slightest  variation ;  a  square,  however,  is  less  beautiful  than  a  circle. 
And  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  attention  is  divided  among  the 
sides  and  angles  of  a  square ;  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
being  a  single  object,  makes  one  entire  impression.  And  this  sim- 
plicity contributes  to  beauty,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
example :  a  square,  though  not  more  regular  than  a  hexagon  or 
octHgon,  is  more  beautiful  than  either ;  for  what  other  reason,  but 
that  a  square  is  more  simple,  and  the  attention  less  divided  ?  This 
reasoning  will  appear  still  more  conclusive,  when  we  consider  any 
r^ralar  polygon  of  very  many  sfdes ;  for  of  this  figure  the  mind  can 
never  have  any  distinct  perception. 

A  square  is  more  regular  than  a  parallelogram,  and  its  parts  more 
uniform ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  more  beautiful.  But  that  holds 
with  respect  to  intrinsic  beauty  only ;  for  in  many  instances  utility 
turns  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  parallelogram  :  this  figure,  for  the 
doors  and  windows  of  a  dwelling-house,  is  preferred,  because  of  util- 
ity ;  and  here  we  find  the  beauty  of  utility  prevailing  over  that  of 
r^ularity  and  uniformity.  ^ 

A  parallelogram  again  depends,  for  its  beauty,  on  the  proportion 
of  its  sides :  a  great  inequality  of  sides  annihilates  its  beauty ;  ap- 
proximation towards  equality  hath  the  same  efiect,  for  proportion 
there  degenerates  into  imperfect  uniformity,  and  the  figure  appears 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  towards  a  square ;  and  thus  proportion  con- 
tributes to  beauty. 

185.  An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  square  in  regularity 
nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  is  more  simple.    But  an  equilateral 

not  able  to  divine  it«  nse,  olthooffh  it  may  have  one.  The  aseful  is,  then,  en- 
tirely different  from  the  beautifal,  far  from  being  its  fonndation. 

"  A  celebrated  and  very  ancient  theory  makes  the  beautiful  conMst  in  the 
perfect  suitableness  of  means  to  their  end.  Here  the  beautiful  is  no  longer  the 
usefnl ;  it  is  the  suitable.  These  two  ideas  must  be  distinguished.  A  muchine 
produces  excellent  effects,  economy  of  time,  work,  &c. ;  it  is  therefore  useful. 
If,  moreover,  examining  its  construction,  I  find  that  each  piece  is  in  its  place, 
and  that  all  are  skilfully  disposed  for  the  result  which  they  should  produce: 
tven  without  regarding  the  utility  of  this  result,  as  the  means  are  well  adapted 
to  their  end,  I  judge  that  there  is  suitableness  in  it.  We  are  already  approach- 
ing the  idea  of  the  beautiful ;  for  we  are  no  longer  considering  what  is  useful, 
bat  what  is  proper.  Now  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  trne  character  of  beau- 
ty ;  there  are,  in  fact,  objects  very  well  adapted  to  their  end,  whicli  we  do  not 

call  beautiful: There  is  here  always  this  difference  between  suit* 

ableness  and  otility,  that  an  object  to  be  beautiful  has  no  need  of  bein^  nscful, 
but  that  it  is  not  beautiful  if  it  docs  not  possess  suitableness,  if  there  is  in  it  a 
disagreement  between  the^nd  and  the  means."— Lect  VII.  p.  141.  Appleton*» 
Ed.] 

ISI.  Beaaty  of  a  eircle  and  Bqaare  compared.— Con  parlsoa  of  a  sqoare  with  a  hexi^ 
COtt,  dbe. 
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triangle  is  less  beautifiil  than  a  square,  which  must  be  owing  to  in- 
feriority of  order  in  the  position  of  its  parts :  the  sides  of  an  *eqiii- 
lateral  triangle  incline  to  each  other  in  the  same  angle,  being  the 
most  peifect  order  they  are  sosceptible  of;  but  this  order  is  objure, 
and  far  from  being  so  perfect  as  the  parallelism  of  the  sides  of  a 
square.  Thus  order  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  visible  objects,  no 
less  than  simplicity,  regularity,  or  proportion. 

A  parallelogram  exceeds  an  equilateral  triangle  in* the  orderly 
disposition  of  its  parts ;  but  being  inferior  in  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity, it  is  less  beautii\il. 

1 86.  Uniformity  is  singular  in  one  capital  circumstance,  that  it  is 
apt  to  disgust  by  excess :  a  number  of  things  destined  for  the  same 
use,  such  as  windows,  chairs,  spoons,  buttons,  cannot  be  too  uniform ; 
for  supposing  their  figure  to  be  good,  utility  requires  uniformity : 
but  a  scrupulous  uniformity  of  parts  in  a  large  garden  or  field,  is 
&r  from  being  agreeable.  Uniformity  among  connected  objects  be- 
longs not  to  the  present  subject ;  it  is  handled  in  the  chapter  of 
unitbrmity  and  variety. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature,  simplicity  makes  an  illustrious  figure. 
It  also  makes  a  figure  in  works  of  art :  profuse  ornament  in  paint- 
ing, gardening,  or  architecture,  as  well  as  in  dress  or  in  language, 
shows  a  mean  or  corrupted  taste : 

•  Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unidcilPd  to  trace 

The  naked  natnre  and  the  living  grace. 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art 

Pope'9  Essay  on  Oriikitm, 

187.  No  single  property  recommends  a  machine  more  than  ita 
simplicitv ;  not  solely  for  better  answering  its  purpose,  but  by  ap- 
pearing in  itself  more  beautiful.  Simplicity  in  behavior  and  man- 
ners has  an  enchanting  effect,  and  never  fiiils  to  gain  our  afiection : 
very  different  are  the  artificial  manners  of  modem  times.  General 
theorems,  abstracting  from  their  importance,  are  delightful  by  their 
simplicity,  and  by  the  easiness  of  their  application  to  variety  of 
cases.  We  take  equal  delight  in  the  laws  of  motion,  which,  with 
the  greatest  simplicity,  are  boundless  in  their  operations. 

188.  A  gradual  progress  from  simplicity  to  complex  forms  and 
profuse  ornament,  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all  the  fine  arts :  in  that 
progress  these  arts  resemble  behavior,  which,  from  original  candor 
and  simplicity,  has  degenerated  into  artificial  refinements.  At  pres- 
ent, literary  productions  are  crowded  with  words,  epithets,  figures : 
in  music,  sentiment  is  neglected  for  the  luxury  of  harmony,  and  for 
difficult  movement :  in  taste,  properly  so  called,  poignant  sauces, 

—  9 

185.  An  eqallateral  trianrle  compared  with  a  sqnare,  and  with  a  pimllelojsraiiL 
166.  Wb»n  aDUbrmltj  dlnrosta  and  when  it  plea8ea--SimpllcitT  ii.  Hm  works  of  ■» 
IBM,  and  of  art  ^      «»    ~> 

UT.  atmpUel^  In  minaars;  la  gaaarsl  fthaorems;  In  laws  of  motioB. 
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frith  complicated  mixtures  of  different  savore,  prevail  among  people 
of  condition :  the  French,  accustomed  to  artificial  red  on  a  female 
cheek,  think  the  modest  coloring  of  nature  altogether  insipid. 

The  same  tendency  is  discovered  in  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts 
among  the  ancients.  Some  vestiges  of  the  old  Grecian  buildings 
prove  them  to  be  of  the  Doric  order :  the  Ionic  succeeded,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  favorite  order,  while  acchitecture  was  in  the  height 
of  glory :  the  Corinthian  came  next  in  vogue ;  and  in  Greece  the 
buildings  of  that  order  appear  mostly  to  have  been  erected  after  the 
Romans  got  footing  there.  At  last  came  the  Composite,  with  all  its 
extravagances^  where  simplicity  is  sacrificed  to  finery  and  crowded 
ornament 

But  what  taste  is  to  prevail  next  ?  for  &shion  is  a  continual  flux, 
and  taste  must  vary  with  it.  After  rich  and  profuse  ornaments  be- 
come familiar,  simplicity  appears  lifeless  and  insipid ;  which  would 
be  an  insuimountable  obstruction,  should  any  person  of  genius  and 
taste  endeavor  to  restore  ancient  simplicity. 

189.  The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  in 
matter,  seems  now  fully  established.  Heat  and  cold,  smell  and  taste, 
though  seeming  to  exist  in  bodies,  are  discovered  to  be  effects  caused 
by  these  bodies  in  a  sensitive  being :  color,  which  appears  to  the  eye 
as  spread  upon  a  substance,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.*  Qualities  of  that  kind,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
percipient  as  much  as  to  the  object,  are  termed  secondary  qualities, 
and  are  distinguished  from  figure,  extension,  solidity,  which,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  former,  are  termed  primary  qualities,  because 
they  inhere  in  subjects,  whether  perceived  or  not  This  distinction 
suggests  a  curious  inquiry,  whether  beauty  be  a  primary  or  only  a 
secondary  quality  of  objects  ?  The  question  is  easily  determined 
with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  color ;  for,  if  color  be  a  secondary 
quality,  existing  nowhere  but  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  its  beauty 
must  exist  there  also.  This  conclusion  equally  holds  with  respect 
to  the  beauty  of  utility,  which  is  plainly  a  conception  of  the  mind, 
arising  not  from  sights  but  from  reflecting  that  the  thing  is  fitted  for 
some  good  end  or  purpose.    The  question  is  more  intricate  with  re- 


*  [Dr.  James  Be«ttie  takos  a  more  just  and  enlaTved  view  of  this  topic,  in 
saying :  **  Colon*  inhere  not  in  the  colored  body,  but  in  the  light  that  falU  upon 
it:  and  a  body  presents  to  onr  eye  that  color  which  predominates  in  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  by  it ;  and  different  bodies  reflect  different  sorts  of  rays,  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  and  com^istency  of  their  minute  parts.  Now  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  bodiep,  and  the  rava  of  light,  are  not  in  the  mind  ;  and  there* 
fore  colors,  as  well  as  bodies,  are  things  external ;  and  the  word  color  denotes 
always  an  external  thing,  and  never  a  sensation  in  the  mind." 

Again,  he  justly  remarks :  "  Wo  perceive  colors  and  figures  by  the  eye ;  W6 
also  perceive  that  some  colors  and  figures  are  beautiful^  and  others  not.  This 
power  of  perceiving  beanty,  wiiieh  the  brutes  have  not,  though  they  #m  aa  wdl 
as  we,  I  call  a  secondary  sense."] 

188L  Frogr oBB  from  simplicity  to  complex  forms  and  proftue  ornament,  lUnstratsd  fai 
vts,  eea<*  ^  lUartfy  style,  Aol    Also,  among  the  ancients,  in  srebltsetois^ 
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spect  to  the  beauty  of  regularity ;  for,  if  regularity  be  a  primaiy 
quality,  why  not  also  its  beauty  I  That  this  is  not  a  good  inference, 
will  appear  from  considering,  that  beauty,  in  its  very  conce[^on, 
refers  to  a  percipient ;  for  ah  object  is  said  to  be  beautiful,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  it  appears  so  to  a  spectator :  the  same  piece 
of  matter  that  to  a  man  appears  beautiful,  may  possibly  appear 
ugly  to  a  being  of  a  different  species.  Beauty,  therefore,  which  for 
its  existence  depends  on  the  percipient  as  much  as  on  the  object  per- 
ceived, cannot  be  an  inherent  property  in  either.  And  hence  it  is 
wittily  observed  by  the  poet,  that  beauty  is  not  in  the  person  be- 
loved, but  in  the  lover's  eye. 

190.  This  reasoning  is  solid ;  and  the  only  cause  of  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation is,  that  we  are  taught  a  different  lesson  by  sense :  a  singular 
determination  of  nature  makes  us  perceive  both  beauty  and  color 
as  belonging  to  the  object,  and,  like  figure  or  extension,  as  inherent 
properties.  This  mechanism  is  uncommon"^  and  when  nature,  to 
fulfil  her  intention,  prefers  any  singular  method  of  operation,  we 
may  he  certain  of  some  final  cause  t£at  cannot  be  reached  by  ordi- 
nary means.  For  the  beauty  of  some  objects  we  are  indebted  en- 
tirely to  nature ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  endless  variety  of  objects 
that  owe  their  beauty  to  art  and  culture,  the  perception  of  beauty 
greatly  promotes  industry ;  being  to  us  a  strong  additional  incite- 
ment to  enrich  our  fields,  and  improve  our  manufactures.  These 
however  are  but  slight  effects,  compared  with  the  connections  that 
are  formed  among  individuals  in  society  By  means  of  this  singular 
mechanism :  the  qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart  fonn  undoubt- 
edly the  most  solid  and  most  permanent  connections ;  but  external 
beauty,  which  lies  more  in  view,  has  a  more  extensive  infiuence  in 
forming  these  connections;  at  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  mental  qualifications  to  produce  social  intercourse,  mu- 
tual good-will,  and  consequently  mutual  aid  and  support,  which  are 
the  life  of  society. 

['^  That  which  in  the  smallest  compass  exhibits  the  greatest  variety 
of  beauty,  is  a  fine  human  face.  The  features  are  of  various  sizes  and 
forms;  the  corresponding  ones  exactly  uniform;  and  each  has  that 
shape,  size,  position,  and  proportion^  which  is  most  convenient. 
Here  too  is  the  greatest  beauty  of  colors,  whicJi  are  blended,  varied, 
and  disposed  with  marvellous  delicacy.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
countenance  arises  from  its  expression,  of  sagacity,  good-nature, 
cheerfulness,  modesty,  and  other  moral  and  intellectual  virtues. 
Without  such  expression,  no  face  can  be  truly  beautiful,  and  with 
it,  none  can  be  really  ugly.  Human  beauty,  therefore,  at  least  that 
of  the  face,  is  not  merely  a  corporeal  quality ;  but  derives  its  origin 

189.  Do  heat  imd  cold,  smell,  taste,  and  color,  exist  In  material  bodfes?— Dr.  Beattie^ 
ramarks  on  oolor.^ Secondary  qnalitioe  and  primary  dktinsnisheil.— Whether  beauty  la 
a  primary  or  secondary  qtiality  of  bodies.— Whot  U  said  of  beauty  of  color ;  of  beantj  of 
utility ;  of  beauty  ol  regularity.— Wliat  beauty,  in  its  very  concepUon,  reitos  to. 
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sod  essential  characters  firom  the  sou] ;  and  almost  any  person  may, 
in  some  degree,  acquire  it^  who  is  at  pains  to  improve  his  under- 
stanoing,  to  repress  criminal  thoughts,  and  to  cherish  good  affec- 
tions; as  every  one  must  lose  it,  whatever  features  or  complexion 
there  may  be  to  boast  of  who  leaves  the  mind  uncultivated,  or  a 
prey  to  evil  passions,  or  a  slave  to  trifling  pursuits." — Beattie, 

Cole,  the  distinguished  American  painter,  speaks  thus  of  beauty : 

**  Irving  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  scenes  in  which  Scott  so 
much  delighted.  After  all,  beauty  is  in  the  mind.  A  scene  is 
rather  an  index  to  feelings  and  associations.  *  History  and  poetry 
made  the  barren  hills  of  Scotland  glorious  to  Scott :  Irving  remem- 
bered the  majestic  forests  and  the  rich  luxuriance  of  his  own  coun- 
try. What  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  poetry  was 
that  remark  of  the  old  carpenter  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
Bums :  '  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  country  had  grown  more 
beautiful  since  Bums  had  writtei^his  bonnie  little  sangs  about  it.' " 

To  the  remarks  made  by  our  author  on  the  subject  of  beauty, 
the  following  from  Cousin  make  a  valuable  addition : 

*'  Above  real  beauty,  is  a  beauty  of  another  order — id^l  beauty. 
The  ideal  resides  neither  in  an  individual,  nor  in  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals. Nature  or  experience  furnishes  us  the  occasion  of  con- 
ceiving it,  but  it  is  essentially  distinct  Let  it  once  be  conceived, 
and  all  natural  figures,  though  never  so  beautiful,  are  only  images 
of  a  superior  beauty  which  they  do  not  realize.  Give  me  a  beautiful 
action,  and  I  will  imagine  one  still  more  beautiful.  The  Apollo 
itself  is  open  to  criticism  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  ideal  con- 
tinually recedes  as  we  approach  it  Its  last  termination  is  in  the 
infinite,  that  is  to  say,  in  God ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  true 
and  absolute  ideal  is  nothing  else  than  God  himself." 

"  God  is,  par  excellence^  the  beautiful — ^for  what  object  satisfies 
more  all  our  Acuities,  our  reason,  our  imagination,  our  iieart !  He 
ofi^ers  to  reason  the  highest  idea,  beyond  which  it  has  nothing  more 
to  seek ;  to  imagination  the  most  ravishing  contemplation ;  to  the 
heait  a  sovereign  object  of  love.  He  is,  then,  perfectly  beautiful ; 
but  is  he  not  sublime,  also,  in  other  ways  ?  If  he  extends  the  hori- 
zon of  thought,  it  is  to  confound  it  in  the  abyss  of  his  greatness.  If 
the  soul  blooms  at  the  spectacle  of  his  goodness,  has  it  not  also 
reason  to  be  affrighted  at  the  idea  of  his  justice,  which  is  not  less 
present  to  it?  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  the  life,  the  light,* the 
movement,  the  ineffable  grace  of  visible  and  finite  nature,  he  is  also 
called  the  Eternal,  the  Invisible,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute  Unity, 
and  the  Being  of  beings." — Lect  vii.  p.  151,  Appleton's  Ed.] 

190.  What  IpsMfi,  OB  this  sobject,  oar  ranBes  teach.— The  ends  answered  hj  this  refer- 
oioe  of  beftoty  to  the  object  and  not  to  the  percipient — Connections  formed  among  Indl- 
Tidoals  in  !M>cietir.— Remarks  on  the  baman  Cm^— Cole's  remarks  on  beaatj.— Ooasin> 
NooaiiES  on  ideal  Deautj. 
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PART  II. 


THB  THSORT  OF  BBAUTT. 


(CondenMd  from  Loud  Jkftxxt'b  Beview  of  Alison  on  Taste,  1841.) 

101.  Thrrb  are  some  decisive  objeeiwM  against  the  notion  of 
beauty  being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the  object  of  a  separate  and 
peculiar  faculty. 

The  first^  is  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  presence  and  existence 
of  beauty  in  particular  objects,  among  men  whose  organization  is 
perfect,  and  who  are  plainly  possessed  of  the  &cully,  whatever  it 
may  be,  by  which  beauty  is  discerned.  Now  no  such  thing  happens, 
or  can  be  conceived  to  happen,  in  the  case  of  any  other  simple  sen- 
sation, or  the  exercise  of  any  other  distinct  faculty.  Where  one 
man  sees  light,  all  men  who  have  eyes  see  light  also.  All  men 
allow  grass  to  be  green,  and  sugar  to  be  sweet.  With  regard  to 
beauty,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  different  One  man  sees  it 
perpetually,  where  to  another  it  is  quite  invisible,  or  even  where  its 
reverse  seems  to  be  conspicuous.  But  how  can  we  believe  that 
beauty  is  the  object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  when  persons  un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  the  faculty,  and  even  in  an  eminent  degree, 
can  discover  nothing  of  it  in  objects  where  it  is  distinctly  felt  and 
perceived  by  others  with  the  same  use  of  the  faculty  ?  This  con- 
sideration seems  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of  beauty  being 
a  real  property  of  objects,  addressing  itself  to  the  power  of  Taste,  as 
a  separate  sense  or  faculty ;  and  it  suggests  that'  our  sense  of  it  is 
the  result  of  other  more  elementary  feelings  into  which  it  may  be 
resolved. 

192.  A  second  objection  arises  from  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
things  to  which  the  property  of  beauty  is  ascribed,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  imagining  any  one  inherent  quality,  which  can  belong  to 
them  all,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  possess  so  much  unity  as  to  pass 
universally  by  the  same  name,  and  be  recognized  as  the  peculiar 
object  of  a  separate  sense  or  faculty.  The  form  of  a  fine  tree  is 
beautiful,  and  the  form  of  a  fine  woman,  and  the  form  of  a  column, 
and  a  vase,  and  a  chandelier ;  yet  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  foim 
of  a  woman  has  any  thing  in  common  with  that  of  a  tree  or  a  tem- 
ple ?  or  to  which  of  the  senses,  by  which  forms  are  distinguished, 
can  it  appear  that  they  have  any  resemblance  or  affinity  ? 

The  matter,  however,  becomes  still  more  inextricable  when  we 

191.  Th*iIntotjMUimiu|«l^pdasttlwBetioii^beMtrbci]igail]iiptoitii«^^ 
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recollect  that  beanty  does  not  belong  merely  to  forms  or  colors,  bat 
to  sounds,  and  perhaps  to  the  objects  of  other  senses ;  nay,  that  in  all 
languages  and  in  all  nations  it  is  not  supposed  to  reside  exclosively 
in  material  objects,  but  to  belong  also  to  sentiments  and  ideas,  and 
intellectual  and  moral  existences.  But  if  things  intellectual  and 
totally  segregated  from  matter  may  thus  possess  beauty,  how  can  it 
possibly  be  a  quality  of  material  objects  ?  or  what  sense  or  faculty 
can  that  be  whose  proper  ofSce  it  is  to  intimate  to  us  the  existence 
of  some  property  which  is  common  to  a  flower  and  a  demonstration, 
a  valley  and  an  eloquent  discourse  ? 

193.  If,  in  reply,  it  be  said  that  all  these  objects^  howerer  various 
and  dissimilar,  agree  at  least  in  being  agreeable,  and  that  this  agree- 
ableness^  which  is  the  only  quality  tliey  possess  in  common,  may 
probably  be  the  beauty  which  is  ascribed  to' them  all,  we  answer : — 
that  though  the  agreeableness  of  such  objects  depends  plainly  enough 
upon  their  beauty,  it  by  no  means  follows,  but  quite  the  contrary, 
that  their  beauty  depends  upon  their  agreeableness,  the  latter  being 
the  more  comprehensive,  or  generic  term,  under  which  beauty  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  species. 

(1)  Agreeableness,  in  general,  cannot  be  the  same  with  beauty, 
because  there  are  very  many  things  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable 
that  can  in  no  sense  be  called  beautiful.  We  learn  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  beauty,  therefore,  by  merely  classing  it  among  our  pleasura- 
ble emotions. 

(2^  Among  all  the  objects  that  are  agreeable,  whether  they  are 
also  oeautiful  or  not,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreeable  on  account  df 
the  same  qualities,  or  even  suggest  their  agreeableness  to  the  same 
&culty  or  organ.  The  truth  is,  that  acreeablenefls  is  not  properly  a 
quality  of  any  object  whatsoever,  but  me  eflect  or  result  of  certain 
qualities,  the  nature  of  which,  in  any  particular  instance,  we  can 
generally  define  pretty  exactly,  or  of  which  we  know  at  least  with 
certainly  that  they  manifest  themselves  respectively  to  some  one 
particular  sense  or  faculty,  and  to  no  other ;  and  consequently,  it 
would  be  just  as  obviously  ridiculous  to  suppose  a  faculty  or  organ, 
whose  office  it  was  to  perceive  agreeableness  in  general,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  agreeableness  was  a  distinct  quality  that  could  thus  be 
perceived.  The  words  beauty  and  beautiful  are  universally  felt  to 
mean  something  much  more  definite  than  agreeableness  or  gratifica- 
tion in  general ;  and  the  force  and  clearness  of  our  perception  of  that 
something  is  demonstrated  by  the  readiness  with  which  we  deter- 
mine, in  any  particular  instance,  whether  the  object  of  a  given 
pleasurable  emotion  is  or  is  not  properly  described  as  beauty. 

1 94.  In  our  opinion,  our  sense  of  beauty  depends  entirely  on  our 

192.  The  second  obJ«ctioii.— Wliether  Tieanty  belong  to  forms  or  colors  slons. 
198.  It  to  replied  th«t  various  objecu  of  beaaty  are  alike  in  one  respect,  that  of  agrees 
bkncM,  and  that  tbto  maj  be  tiie  beautj  wbieliis  aserlbedtothemalL    Twoanswcntotii|» 
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previous  experience  of  simpler  pleasures  or  emotions,  and  conasts  in 
the  suggestion  of  agreeable  or  interesting  sensations  with  which  we 
had  formerly  been  made  familiar  bj  the  direct  and  intelligible 
agency  of  our  common  sensibihties ;  and  that  vast  variety  of  ob- 
jects to  which  we  give  the  common  name  of  beautiful,  become 
entitled  to  that  appellation  merely  because  they  all  possess  the 
power  of  recalling  or  reflecting  those  sensations  of  which  they  have 
been  the  accompaniments^  or  with  which  they  have  been  associated 
in  our  imagination  by  any  other  more  casual  bond  of  connection. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  beautg  is  not  an 
inherent  property  or  gucdity  of  objects  at  all,  but  the  result  of  the 
accidental  relations  in  which  they  may  stand  to  our  experience  of 
pleasures  or  embtions,  and  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  con- 
figuration of  parts,  proportions,  or  colors  in  external  things,  nor  upon 
the  unity,  coherence,  or  simplicity  of  intellectual  creations,  but 
merely  upon  the  associations  which,  in  the  case  of  every  individual, 
may  enable  these  inherent,  and  otherwise  indifferent  qualities,  to 
suggest  or  recall  to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  interesting 
desciiption.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  object  is  beautiful  in  itself 
or  could  appear  so,  antecedent  to  our  experience  of  direct  pleasures 
or  emotions ;  and  that,  as  an  infinite  variety  of  objects  may  thus 
reflect  interesting  ideas,  so  all  of  them  may  acquire  the  title  of 
beautiful,  although  utterly  diverse  in  their  nature,  and  possessing 
nothing  in  common  but  this  accidental  power  of  reminding  us  ot 
other  emotions. 

195.  This  theory  serves  to  explain  how  objects  which  have  no 
inherent  resemblance,  nor  indeed  anyone  quality  in  common,  should 
yet  be  united  in  one  common  relation,  and  consequently  acquire  one 
common  name ;  just  as  all  the  things  that  belonged  to  a  beloved  in- 
dividual may  serve  to  remind  us  of  him,  and  thus  to  awake  a  kin- 
dred class  of  emotions,  though  just  as  unlike  each  other  as  any  of 
the  objects  that  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  beautiful. 

We  thus  get  rid  of  all  the  mysteiy  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty 
imagined  for  the  express  purpose  of  perceiving  beauty,  and  discover 
that  the  power  of  taste  is  nothing  more  than  the  habit  of  tracing 
those  associations  by  which  almost  all  objects  may  be  connected 
with  interesting  emotions. 

196.  The  basis  of  our  theory  is^  that  the  beauty  which  we  im- 
pute to  outward  objects,  is  nothing  more  than  the  reflection  of  our 
own  inward  emotions,  and  is  made  up  entirely  of  certain  little  por- 
tions of  love,  pity,  or  other  aflections  which  have  been  connected  with 
these  objects,  and  still  adhere,  as  it  were,  to  them,  aad  move  us  anew 
whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  observation.     Two  things  here 

194.  On  what  oar  sense  of  beaaty  depends.— Beaatj  not  an  inherent  proper^  of  olij«eli^ 
bat.tbe  rcsalt  of  accidentol  relatiuns. 

195.  What  does  tliis  theory  explain  eoncerning  objects  that  have  no  inherent  resexn- 
blance  f    What  mystery  do  we  thos  get  rid  ofT— What  thus  appears  to  be  the  power  of 
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require  explanataon.  First,  what  are  the  primary  afiections,  by  the 
suggestioa  of  which  we  think  the  sense  of  beauty  is  produced  9 
and,  secondly,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  by  which  we 
suppose  that  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  are  enabled  to  suggest  these 
affections? 

With  regard  to  the  fii^  of  these  points — all  sensations  that  are 
not  absolutely  indifierent,  and  are  at  the  same  time  either  agreeable 
when  experienced  by  ourselves,  or  attractive  when  contemplated 
in  others,  may  foim  me  foundation  of  the  emotions  of  sublimity  or 
beauty.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  every  feeling  which  it  is 
agreeable  to  experience,  to  recall,  or  to  witness,  may  become  the 
source  of  beauty  in  external  objects,  when  it  is  so  connected  with 
them  as  that  their  appearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling.  Our  pro- 
position is,  that  the  emotione  of  sublimity  or  beauty  are  not  original 
emotions,  nor  produced  directly  by  any  material  qualities  in  the  ob- 
jects that  excite  them,  but  are  refiections,  or  images,  of  the  more 
radical  and  familiar  emotions  to  which  we  have  aUuded ;  and  are 
occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  the  objects  bef<)re  us,  but 
by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  which  these  may 
have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recall  to  us  our  own  past  sensations 
or  sympatliies.  It  might  almost  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that, 
except  in  the  plain  and  palpable  case  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure, 
we  can  never  be  interested  in  any  thing  but  the  fortunes  of  sentient 
beings,  and  that  every  thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mental  emo- 
tion, must  have  for  its  object  ihQ  feelings,  past,  present,  or  possible, 
of  something  capable. of  sensation.  Independent,  therefore,  of  all 
evidence,  we  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  emotions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  must  have  for  their  objects  the  sufferings  or 
enjoyments  of  sentient  beings. 

197.  Secondly,  as  to  the  connection  of  our  feelings  with  external 
objects  by  which  they  become  beautiful — objects  are  sublime  or 
beautiful,  (1)  when  they  are  the  natural  signs  and  perpetual  con- 
comitants of  pleasurable  sensations ;  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  lively 
feeling^  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or  in  some  other  sentient  beings ;  or, 
f  2)  when  they  are  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  concomitants  of  such 
feelings ;  or,  (3)  when  they  bear  some  analogy  or  &nciful  resem- 
blance to  things  with  which  these  emotions  are  naturally  connected. 

198.  The  most  obvious  and  the  strongest  association  between  in* 
ward  feelings  and  external  objects  is,  where  the  object  is  necessarily 
and  univerwlly  connected  with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature,  so 
that  it  is  always  presented  to  the  senses  when  the  feeling  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind — ^as  the  sight  or  sound  of  laughter,  with  the  feeling 
of  gayety— of  weeping  with  distress — of  the  sound  of  thunder  with 
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ideas  of  danger  and  power.  In  the  last  instance,  it  is  obvious  thai 
the  sense  of  sublimity  is  produced,  not  by  any  quality  that  is  per- 
ceived by  the  ear,  but  altc^cther  by  the  impresaon  of  power  aud 
of  danger  that  is  neccssaiiJy  made  upon  the  mind,  whenever  that 
sound  is  heard.  The  noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over  the  stones,  is  often 
mistaken  for  thunder ;  and  as  long  ap  the  mistake  lasts,  this  very 
vulgar  and  insignificant  noise  is  actually  felt  to  be  prodigiously 
sublime,  merely  because  it  is  then  associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious 
power  and  undefined  danger ;  and  the  sublimity  is  accordingly  de- 
stroyed, the  moment  the  association  is  dissolved,  though  the  sound 
itself^  and  its  effect  on  the  organ,  continue  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  instance  in  wliich  sublimity  is  distinctly  proved  to 
consist,  not  in  any  physical  quality  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  as- 
enbed,  but  in  its  necessary  connection  with  that  vast  and  uncontrolled 
Power  which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  veneration. 

199.  The  most  beautiful  object  in  nature^  perhaps,  is  the  counte- 
nance of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  :  and  we  are  apt  at  first  to 
imagine,  that,  independent  of  all  associations,  the  form  and  colors 
which  it  displays  are,  in  themselves,  lovely  and  engaging;  and 
would  appear  charming  to  all  beholders,  with  whatever  other  quali- 
ties or  impressions  tliey  might  happen  to  be  connected.  But  reflec- 
tion will  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  admire  is  not  a  combination  of 
forms  and  colors  (which  could  never  excite  any  mental  emotion), 
but  a  collection  of  signs  and  tokens  of  certain  mental  feelings  and 
affections  which  are  universally  recognized  as  the  proper  objects  of 
love  and  sympathy.  Among  the  ingredients  of  female  beauty,  we 
should  trace  the  signs  of  two  different  sets  of  qualities,  neither  of 
them  the  object  of  sights  but  of  a  far  higher  faculty :  in  the  first 
place,  of  youth  and  health  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  innocence, 
gayety,  sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy,  or  vivacity. 

200.  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture 
or  statue  should  affect  us  neaily  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original ;  nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  sight 
of  a  cottage  should  give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the 
sight  of  a  peasant's  family;  and  the  aspect  of, a  town  raise  many 
of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  persons. 
Take  the  case  of  a  common  English  landscape — green  meadows 
with  grazing  and  ruminating  cattle — canals  or  navigable  rivers — 
well-fenced,  well-cultiuated  fields — neat,  clean,  scattered  cottages — 
humble,  antique  churches,  with  church-yard  elms  and  crossing  hedge- 
rows— all  seen  under  bright  skies  and  in  good  weatlier :  there  is 
much  beauty  in  such  a  scene.  But  in  what  does  the  beauty  consist » 
Not,  certainly,  in  the  mere  mixture  of  colors  and  forms ;  tor  colors 

19S.  The  most  obvious  association  between  inward  feelings  and  external  objects.— B^ 
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more  pleasing  taid  lines  more  graceful  might  be  spread  upon  a 
board,  or  a  painter's*  pallet,  without  cugaging  the  eye  to  a  second 
glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  iu  tlie  mind  ;  but  in  the  picture 
of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  affec- 
tions— in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort,  and  cheeiful 
and  peaceful  enjoyment — and  of  that  secure  and  successful  industry 
that  insures  its  continuance — and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  ex- 
alted— and  of  the  simplicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt 
and  the  fever  of  a  city  life  ;  in  the  imag^  of  health,  aud  temper- 
ance, and  plenty  which  it  exhibits  to  every  eye — and  in  the  glimpses 
which  it  affords  to  warmer  imaginations,  of  those  primitive  or 
fisibulous  times  when  man  was  uncorrupted  by  luxury  and  ambition, 
and  of  those  humble  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine 
that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted  asylum.  At  all 
events,  however,  it  is  human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy,  and 
fonus  the  true  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man  aloue, 
that  we  see  in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits ;  or,  if  a 
more  sensitive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower 
fJEimilies  of  animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that 
bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  repose  in  the  valley,  or  even 
with  the  living  plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air 
beside  them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of  enjoyment — of  feeling  tliat  ani- 
mate the  existence  of  sentient  beings — that  calls  foith  all  our  emo? 
tiona,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to 
invest  the  inanimate  creation  around  us. 

201.  Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  English  landscape,  let  us 
now  take  a  Welsh  or  a  Highland  scene,  and  see  whether  its  beauties 
will  admit  of  being  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Here  we  shall 
have  lofty  mountains,  and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses — tufted  woods 
hung  over  precipices — lakes  intei'sected  with  castled  promontories — 
ample  solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden  valleys — nameless 
and  gigantic  ruins — and  mountain  echoes  repeating  the  scream  of 
the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  This,  too,  is  beautiful ;  and, 
to  those  who  can  interpret  the  language  it  speaks,  far  moie  beautiful 
than  the  prosperous  scene  with  which  we  have  contrasted  it  Vet, 
lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection  of  man  and  ^e  suggestion  of 
human  feelings  that  its  beauty  also  is  owing.  The  mere  forms  and 
colors  that  compose  its  visible  appearance,  are  no  more  capable  of 
exciting  any  emotion  in  the  mind  than  the  forms  and  colors  of  a 
Turkey  carpet.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  present  or  the  past,  or  the 
imaginary  inhabitants  of  such  a  region,  that  alone  gives  it  either 
interest  or  beauty ;  and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold  it,  will  al-  ^ 
ways  be  found  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  imagi- 
nations, and  the  warmth  of  their  social  affections.     The  leading 
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impressions  here  are  those  of  romantic  seclusion  and  prime\'al  nm- 
plicity ;  lovers  sequestered  in  these  blissful  solitudes,  "  from  towns 
and  toils  remote," — and  rustic  poets  and  philosophers  communing 
with  nature,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits  and  selfish 
malignity  of  ordinary  mortals ;  then  there  is  the  sublime  impression 
of  the  Mighty  Power  .which  piled  the  massive  clifls  upon  each  other, 
and  rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and  scattered  their  giant  fragments 
at  their  base ;  and  ail  the  images  connected  with  the  monuments 
of  ancient  magni^cence  and  extinguished  hostility — the  feuds,  and 
the  combats,  and  the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and  primitive  inhabitants, 
contrasted  with  the  stillness  and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they 
lie  interred ;  and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  actual  life  of  their  descendants — 
their  wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry — their  gloomy  superstitions — their 
attachment  to  their  chiefs — the  dangers  and  the  hardships  and  en- 
joyments of  their  lonely  huntings  and  fishings — ^their  pastoral 
sheilings  on  the  mountains  in  summer — and  the  tales  and  the  sports 
that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into  their  vast  and 
trackless  valleys  in  winter. 

202.  The  forms  and  colors  that  are  peculiar  to  childhood,  are  not 
necessarily  or  absolutely  beautiful  in  themselves ;  for,  in  a  grown 
person,  the  same  forms  and  colors  would  be  either  ludicrous  or  dis- 
gusting. It  is  their  indestructible  connection  with  the  engaging 
ideas  of  innocence — of  careless  gayety — of  unsuspecting  confidence ; 
made  still  more  tender  and  attractive  by  the  recollection  of  help- 
lessness, and  blameless  and  happy  ignorance — of  the  anxioas  affec- 
tion that  watches  over  all  their  ways — and  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  seek  to  pierce  friturity  for  those  who  have  neither  fears  nor  cares 
nor  anxieties  for  themselves, 

203.  But  our  general  theoiy  must  be  very  greatly  confirmed  by 
considering  the  second  class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which  the  external 
object  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary,  but  only  the  occasional  or 
accidental  concomitant  of  the  emotion  which  it  recalls.  In  the 
former  instances  (already  given),  some  conception  of  beauty  seema 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  appearance  of  the  objects ;  and  being 
impressed,  in  some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
sented, there  is  evidently  room  for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  indepen- 
dent and  intrinsic  quali^  of  their  nature,  and  does  not  arise  from 
association  with  any  thing  else.  In  the  instances,  however,  to  which 
we  now  allude,  this  perception  of  beauty  is  not  universal,  but  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  opportunities  which  each  individual  has  had 
to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  tlie  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed ; 
the  same  thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who  have  been  exposed 

801.  How  tbo  beantles  of  a  Welsh  or  Highland  landscape  are  to  be  explained. 
203.  The  forms  and  colors  that  seem  beautiful  in  childhood. 
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to  the  influence  of  such  associations,  and  indifferent  to  those  who 
have  not 

204.  Hie  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  that  may  thus  be  es- 
tablished between  natural  sympathies  or  emotions^  and  external  ob- 
jects^ may  l)e  either  such  as  occur  to  whole  classes  of  men,  or  are 
confined  to  particular  individuals.  Among  the  former,  those  thai 
apply  to  different  nations,  or  i-aces  of  men,  are  the  most  important 
and  remarkable,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  those  peculiarities  by 
which  national  tastes  are  distinguished.  Take  again,  for  example, 
the  instance  of  female  beauty,  and  think  what  different  and  incon- 
astent  standards  would  be  fixed  for  it  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
world  :  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe ;  io  Tartary  and  in  Greece ; 
in  Lapland,  Patagonia,  and  Circassia.  If  there  was  any  thing  abso- 
lutely or  intrinsically  beautiful  in  any  of  the  forms  thus  distinguished, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  men  should  differ  so  outrageously  in  their 
conceptions  of  it :  if  beauty  were  a  real  or  independent  quality,  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one 
set  of  persons,  where  another  set  altogether  as  sensitive,  could  see 
nothing  but  its  opposite ;  and  if  it  were  actually  and  inseparably 
attached  to  certain  forms,  colors,  or  proportions,  it  must  appear 
utterly  inexplicable  that  it  should  be  felt  or  perceived  in  the  most 
opposite  forms  and  proportions,  in  objects  of  the  same  description. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  all  'beauty  consist  in  reminding  us  of  certain 
natural  sympathies,  and  objects  of  emotion,  with  which  they  have 
been  habitually  connected,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  most  dif- 
ferent forms  should  be  felt  to  be  equally  beautiful.  If  fiemale  beauty, 
for  instance,  consist  in  the  visible  signs  and  expressions  of  youth  and 
health,  and  of  gentleness,  vivacity,  and  kindness,  then  it  will  neces- 
sarily happen,  that  the  forms,  and  colors,  and  proportions  which 
nature  may  have  connected  with  those  qualities,  in  the  different 
climates  or  regions  of  the  world,  will  all  appear  equally  beautiful  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize  them  as  the  signs  of 
such  qualities ;  while  they  will  be  respectively  indifferent  to  those 
who  have  not  learned  to  interpret  them  in  this  sense,  and  displeasing 
to  those  whom  experience  has  led  to  consider  them  as  the  signs  of 
opposite  qualifies. 

205.  The  case  is  the  same,  though  perhaps  in  a  smaller  degree, 
as  to  the  peculiarity  of  national  taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style 
of  dress  and  architecture  in  every  nation,  if  not  adopted  from  mere 
want  of  skill,  or  penury  of  materials,  always  appears  beautiful  to  the 
natives,  and  somewhat  monstrous  and  absurd  to  foreigners ; — and 
the  general  character  and  aspect  of  their  landscape,  in  like  manner, 
if  not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and  inconveniences,  always 
appears  more  beautiful  and  enchanting  than  the  scenery  of  any 
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Other  region.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
music ;  in  the  effects  of  those  national  airs,  with  which  even  the  most 
uncultivated  imaginations  have  connected  so  many  interesting  recol- 
lections ;  and  in  the  delight  with  which  all  persons  of  sensibility 
catch  the  strains  of  their  native  melodies  in  strange  or  in  distant 
lands.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national 
association,  that  white  is  thought  a  gay  color  in  Europe,  wliere  it  is 
used  at  weddings ;  and  a  dismal  color  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for 
mourning ;  that  we  think  yew-trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  planted 
in  church-yards,  and  large  masses  of  powdered  horse-hair  majestic, 
because  we  see  them  on  the  heads  of  judges  and  bishops. 
■  206.  Again,  our  ideas  of  beauty  are  modified  by  the  differences 
of  instruction  or  education.  If  external  objects  were  sublime  or 
beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  they  would  appear  equally 
80  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calculate  the 
degree  to  which  the  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  now  in- 
fluenced all  over  Europe,  by  the  study  of  classical  literature ;  or  the 
'  number  of  impressions  of  this  sort  which  the  well-educated  conse- 
quently receive,  from  objects  that  are  utterly  indifferent  to  unin- 
structed  persons  of  the  same  natural  sensibility.  [See  Alison  on 
Taste,  pp.  39-41.] 

207.'  The  influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be  traced,  indeed, 
through  almost  all  our  impressions  of  beauty — and  especially  in  the 
feelings  which  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  rural  scenery  ; 
where  the  images  and  recollections  which  have  been  associated  with 
such  objects,  in  the  enchanting  strains  of  the  poets,  are  perpetually 
recalled  by  their  appearance,  and  give  an  interest  and  a  beauty  to 
the  prospect,  of  which  the  uninstructed  cannot  have  the  slightest 
perception.  Upon  this  subject,  also,  Mr.  Alison  has  expressed  him- 
self with  his  usual  warmth  and  elegance.  After  observing  that  in 
childhood,  the  beauties  of  nature  have  scarcely  any  existence  for 
those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sympathy  wiUi  mankind,  he 
proceeds  to  state,  that  they  are  usually  fii'st  recommended  to  notice 
by  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  education ; 
and  who,  in  a  manner,  create  them  for  us,  by  the  associations  which 
they  enable  us  to  form  with  their  visible  appearance.  [See  Alison 
on  Taste,  Mills'  Edition,  pp.  63-4.] 

208.  13efore  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  on  the  familiar  but  very  striking  instance  of  our  varying 
and  contradictory  judgmentSj  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  successive 
fashions  of  dress  that  have  existed  within  our  own  rememhranoe. 
All  persons  who  still  continue  to  find  amusement  in  society,  and  are 
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not  old  enough  to  enjoy  only  the  recollections  of  their  youth,  think 
tlie  prevailing  fashions  becoming  and  graceful,  and  the  feshions  oi 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  intolerably  ugly  and  ridiculous.  It 
is  plain,  then,  that  tliere  is,  in  the  general  case,  no  intrinsic  beauty 
or  deformity  in  any  of  those  fashions;  and  that  the  forms,  and 
colors,  and  materials,  that  are,  we  may  say,  universally  and  very 
strongly  felt  to  be  beautiful  while  they  are  in  fashion,  are  sure  to 
lose  all  their  beauty  as  soon  as  the  fashion  has  passed  away. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  external  objects  only. 
But  the  whole  difSculty  of  the  theory  consists  in  its  application  to 
them.  If  that  be  once  adjusted,  the  beauty  of  immaterial  objects 
cun  occasion  no  perplexity.  Poems  and  other  compositions  in 
words,  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  are  conversant  with  beau- 
tiful objects — or,  as  they  suggest  to  us,  in  a  more  direct  way,  the 
moral  and  social  emotions  on  which  the  beauty  of  all  objects  de- 
pends. Theorems  and  demonstrations  again  are  be'autiful,  according 
as  they  excite  in  us  emotions  of  admiration  for  the  genius  and  in- 
tellectual power  of  their  inventors,  and  images  of  the  magnificent 
and  beneficial  ends  to  which  such  discoveries  may  be  applied  ; — 
and  mechanical  contrivances  are  beautiful  when  they  remind  us  of 
similar  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  at  the  same  time  impress  us  with 
a  more  direct  sense  of  their  vast  utility  to  mankind,  and  of  the 
great  additional  conveniences  with  which  life  is  consequently  adorned. 
Li  all  cases,  therefore,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  some  interesting 
conception  or  emotion  associated  with  a  present  perception,  in  which 
it  is  apparently  confounded  and  embodied — and  this,  according  to 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  deduction,  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  Beauty. 

Necessary  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  this  Theory. 

(1.)  We  conceive  that  it  establishes  the  substantial  identity  of  the 
Subhme,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Picturesque ;  and  consequently  puts 
an  end  to  all  controversy  that  is  not  purely  verbal,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence of  these  several  qualities.  Eveiy  material  object  that  interests 
ua,  without  actually  hurting  or  gratifying  our  bodily  feelings,  must 
do  so,  according  to  this  theory,  in  one  and  the  same  manner, — that 
is,  by  suggesting  or  recalling  some  emotion  or  affection  of  ourselves, 
or  some  other  sentient  being,  and  presenting,  to  our  imagination  at 
least,  some  natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration,  or  awe.  Though 
material  objects  have  but  one  means  of  exciting  emotion,  the  emo- 
tions they  do  excite  are  infinite.  They  are  miirors  that  may  reflect 
all  shades  and  all  colors ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  do  seldom  reflect  the 
same  hues  twice.  No  two  interesting  objects,  perhaps,  whether  known 
by  the  name  of  Beautiful,  Sublime,  or  Picturesque,  ever  produced  ex- 
actly tlie  same  emotion  in  the  be.holder ;  and  no  one  object^  it  is  most 
probable,  ever  moved  any  two  pereons  to  the  very  same  conceptions. 

908.  Yarying  Judgments  on  snccessive  ftshionB  of  drefi6.'Beinark3  on  the  b«Mi^  of  Im* 
BiAterial  objeda— Two  consequences  resulting  from  this  theory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GRANDEUR  AND  BUBUMTnT. 

209.  Nature  hath  not  more  remarkably  distiDgnished  ub  from 
other  animals  by  an  erect  posture,  than  by  a  capacious  and  aspiring 
mind,  attaching  us  to  things  great  and  elevated.  The  ocean,  the 
sky,  seize  the  attention,  and  make  a  deep  impression ;  robes  of  state 
are  made  large  and  fUlI,  to  dmw  respect :  we  admire  an  elephant 
for  its  magnitude,  notwithstanding  its  unwieldiness. 

The  elevation  of  an  object  affects  us  no  less  than  its  magnitude : 
a  high  place  is  chosen  for  the  statue  of  a  deity  or  hero :  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  looks  channing  when  viewed  from 
the  plain  below :  a  throne  is  erected  for  the  chief  magistrate ;  and 
a  chair  with  a  high  seat  for  the  president  of  a  couit.  Among  all 
nations,  heaven  is  placed  far  above  us,  hell  far  below  us. 

In  some  objects,  greatness  and  elevation  concur  to  make  a  com- 
plicated impression :  the  Alps  and  the  Peake  of  Teneriffe  are  proper 
examples ;  with  the  following  difference,  that  in  the  former  greatness 
leems  to  prevail,  elevation  in  the  latter. 

210.  The  emotions  raised  by  great  and  by  elevated  objects  are 
clearly  distinguishable,  not  only  in  internal  feeling,  but  even  in  their 
external  expressions.  A  great  object  makes  the  spectator  endeavor 
to  enlarge  his  bulk ;  which  is  remarkable  in  plain  people  who  ^ve 
way  to  nature  without  reserve ;  in  describing  a  great  object,  mey 
naturally  expand  themselves  by  drawing  in  air  with  all  their  force. 
Aa  elevated  object  produces  a  different  expression;  it  makes  the 
spectator  stretch  upward  and  stand  a-tiptoe. 

Great  and  elevated  objects  considered  with  relation  to  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  them,  are  termed  ffrand  and  sublime.  Gh-andeur 
and  sniblimiiy  have  a  double  signification ;  they  commonly  signify 
the  quality  or  circumstance  in  objects  by  which  the  emotions  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  are  produced;  sometimes  the  emotions 
themselves. 

[The  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Sublime 
are  thus  distinguished  by  Cousin  : 

**  When  we  have  before  our  eyes  an  object  whose  forms  are  per- 
fectly determined,  and  the  whole  easy  to  embrace, — a  beautiful 
flower,  a  beautiful  statue,  an  antique  temple  of  moderate  size, — each 
of  our  faculties  attaches  itself  to  this  object,  and  rests  upon  it  with 
luialloyed  satisfaction.  Our  senses  easily  perceive  its  details :  our 
reason  seizes  the  happy  harmony  of  all  its  parts.    Should  this  object 

809.  How  DAtnre  has  dtotingnished  ns  fi-om  other  aninula.— The  mind  affected  by  the 
lleTatloD  as  well  as  hj  the  magnitade  of  an  object 
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disappear,  we  can  distinctly  represent  it  to  ourselves,  so  precise  and 
fixed  are  its  forms.  The  soul  in  this  contemplation  feels  again  a 
sweet  and  tranquil  joy,  a  sort  of  efflorescence. 

Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  an  object  with  vague  and  in- 
definite forms,  which  may  nevertheless  be  very  beautifal :  the  im- 
pression which  we  experience  is  without  doubt  a  pleasure  still,  but  it 
IS  a  pleasure  of  a  different  order.  This  object  does  not  call  forth  all 
our  powers  like  the  first.  Reason  conceives  it^  but  the  senses  do  not 
perceive  the  whole  of  it,  and  imagination  does  not  distinctly  repre- 
sent it  to  itself.  The  senses  and  the  imagination  try  in  vain  to 
attain  its  last  limits :  our  faculties  are  enlarged,  are  inflated,  tlius  to 
speak,  in  order  to  embrace  it,  but  it  escapes  and  surpasses  them. 
The  pleasure  that  we  feel  comes  from  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
object;  but  at  the  same  time,  this  magnitude  produces  in  us  I 
know  not  what  melancholy  sentiment,  because  it  is  disproportionate 
to  us.  At  the  sight  of  the  starry  heavens,  of  the  vast  sea,  of  gigantic 
mountains,  admiration  is  mingled  with  sadness.  These  objects,  in 
reality  fiuite,  like  the  world  itself,  seem  to  us  infinite,  in  our  want  of 
power  to  comprehend  their  immensity,  and,  resembling  what  is 
truly  without  bounds,  they  awaken  in  us  the  idea  of  the  infiuite, 
that  idea  which  at  once  elevates  and  confounds  our  intelligence.'' — 
Lect  vi.] 

211.  in  handling  the  present  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of  an  object,  abstract- 
ing fr'om  its  other  qualities,  should  be  ascertained.  And  because 
abstraction  is  a  mental  operation  of  some  difficulty,  the  safest  method 
for  judging  is,  to  choose  a  plain  object  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  such  a  one  can  be  found.  The  plainest  that  occurs  is 
a  huge  mass  of  rubbish,  the  ruins,  perhaps,  of  some  extensive  build- 
ing, or  a  large  heap  of  stones,  such  as  are  collected  together  for 
keeping  in  memory  a  battle,  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
object^  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfectly  indifferent,  makes  an 
impression  by  its  magnitude,  and  appears  agreeable.  And  sup- 
posing it  so  large  as  to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from 
wandering  upon  other  objects,  the  impression  it  makes  will  be  so 
much  the  deeper. 

2 1 2.  But,  though  a  plain  object  of  that  kind  be  agreeable,  it  is 
not  termed  grand;  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  character  unle^  to- 
gether with  its  size,  it  be  possessed  of  other  qualities  that  contribute 
to  beauty,  such  as  regularity,  proportion,  order,  or  color ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  such  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  less  grand.  Thus,  Sl  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Ali>s  towering  above  the  clouds,  a  great 

2H».  Eint»tluns  raised  by  ffre.it  and  bv  e»evafcd  oljecla  dIsUngnW)»ble.— Dooblo  siffnlfi- 
cation  ofirrHMtleur  nixl  sublimit.— ilow  tbo  beautiful  and  the  sublimtt  are  dUtingulsbed 
by  C<»«»'n. 
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arm  of  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  are  grand, 
because,  besides  their  size,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  disagreeable  ap- 
pearance, is  not  grand.  A  large  building,  agreeable  by  its  regularity 
and  proportion,  is  grand,  and  yet  a  much  larger  building  destitute 
of  regularity,  has  not  the  least  tincture  of  grandeur.  A  single  regi- 
ment in  battle  array,  makes  a  grand  appearance ;  which  tlie  sur- 
rounding crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for  one  in  number. 
And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are  all  in  one  livery,  and  the  horses 
of  one  color,  makes  a  grander  appearance,  and  consequently  strikes 
more  terror  than  where  there  is  confusion  of  colors  and  of  dress. 
Thus  greatness  or  magnitude  is  the  circumstance  that  distinguishes 
grandeur  from  beauty  :•  agreeableness  is  the  genus  of  which  beauty 
and  grandeur  are  species. 

213.  The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be  found  an 
additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  doctrine.  That  this  emotion  is 
pleasant  in  a  high  degree,  requires  no  other  evidence  but  once  to 
have  seen  a  grand  object ;  and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleas- 
ant, its  cause  or  object,  as  observed  above,  must  infallibly  be  agreea- 
ble in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  lare  not  more  distinct  than 
the  emotions  are  which  these  qualities  produce  in  a  spectator.*  It 
is  observed  in  the  chapter  ioomediately  foregoing,  that  all  the  various 
emotions  of  beauty  have  one  common  character,  that  of  sweetness 
and  gayety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  character :  a 
large  object  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the  whole  attention,  and 
swells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emotion,  which  though  extremely 
pleasant,  is  rather  serious  than  gay.  And  this  affords  a  good  reason 
for  distinguishing  in  language  these  different  emotions.  The  emo- 
tions raised  by  color,  by  regularity,  by  proportion,  and  by  order, 

*  [Definition  of  Urm». — Orbat  simply  desi^ates  extent ;  Gband  inclados 
Bkewi&e  the  idea  of  excellence  and  saperlority.  Kareai  undertaking  charac- 
terizes only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking ;  a  ^rana  undertaking  bespeaka  its 
superior  excellence. 

Grand  and  subldob  are  both  saperior  to  mrtat ;  but  the  former  marks  the 
dimensiion  of  grtatnett;  the  latter,  from  the  Latin  tublimiSy  designates  that  of 
height.  A  scene  may  be  either  grand  or  sublims :  it  Ls  grand  as  it  filU  the 
imagination  with  its  immensity;  it  is  tuUime  as  it  elevates  the  imagination 
Deyond  the  surrounding  and  less  important  objects.  There  is  something  grand 
in  tlio  siffht  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward  as  it  were  by  one  impulse ;  there 
is  sometliing  peculiarly  sublime  in  the  sight  of  huge  mountains  and  craggy 
elifis  of  ice,  shaped  into  various  jfintastic  forms.  Gixind  may  bo  said  either 
of  the  works  of  art  or  nature.  The  Egyptian  pyramids,  or  the  ocean,  are  both 
grand  objects ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  is  a  sublime  object.  Grand  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  mind :  aiMime  is  applied  both  to»  the  thoughts  and  the  cxpros- 
«ons.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  conception  in  the  writings  of  Milton ;  there  is 
•  mtHimUff  in  the  inspired  writings,  which  far  surpass  m  human  productions, 

Ordbb^t  Synonynu9,\ 
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gnndeor  Is  distlngai&hea  from  beauty. 
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hare  such  a  resemUanoe  to  each  other,  as  readily  to  come  under 
one  general  tenn,  viz^  the  emotion  of  beauty  ;  but  the  emotion  of 
grandeur  is  so  di&ient  from  these  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  peculiar 


Though  r^;alarity,  proportion,  order,  and  color,  contribute  to 
grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  these  qualities  are  not  by  far  so 
essential  to  the  former  as  to  Uie  latter.  To  make  out  that  proposi- 
tion, some  preliminaries  are  requisite.  In  the  first  place,  the  miud, 
not  being  toCally  ocdqiied  with  a  small  object,  can  give  its  attention 
at  the  same  time  to  every  minute  part ;  but  in  a  great  or  extensile 
object,  the  mind  being  totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  striking 
parts,  has  no  attention  left  for  those  that  are  little  or  indifferent  Id 
the  next  place,  two  similar  objects  appear  not  similar  when  viewed 
at  different  distances ;  the  similar  parts  of  a  very  large  object  cannot 
be  seen  but  at  different  distances;  and  for  that  reason,  its  regularity, 
and  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  some  measure  lost  to  the  eye; 
neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very  large  object  so  conspicuous 
as  of  one  ihat  is  small.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  large  object  is  not  so 
agreeable  by  its  regularity,  as  a  small  object,  nor  so  disagreeable  by 
its  irr^ularities. 

214.  These  considerations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur  is  satis- 
fied with  a  les  degree  of  regularity  and  of  the  other  qualities 
mentioned,  than  is  requisite  for  beauty ;  which  may  be  illustnded 
by  the  following  experiment  Approaching  to  a  small  conical  hill, 
we  take  an  accurate  survey  of  every  part,  and  are  sensible  of  the 
sli^test  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Supposing  the 
hill  to  be  considerably  enlaiged,  so  as  to  make  us  less  sensible  of  its 
regularity,  it  will  upon  that  account  appear  less  beautiful.  It  will 
not,  however,  appear  less  agseeable,  because  some  slight  emotion  of 
grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  lost  in  beauty.  And  at  last, 
when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a  great  mountain,  the  small  degree  of 
beauty  that  is  left,  is  sunk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  slightest  resemblance 
of  a  cone ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  no  less  so,  though  deficient  in 
the  accuracy  of  order  and  proportion.  We  require  a  small  sur&ce 
to  be  smooth ;  but  in  an  extensive  plain,  considerable  inequalities 
are  overlooked.  In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  color 
contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty ;  but  vrith  a  remarkable 
difference,  that,  in  passing  from  small  to  great,  they  are  not  required 
in  the  same  degree  of  perfection.  This  remark  serves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  nature,  when 
suflSciently  enriched  and  diversified  with  objects.  The  bulk  of  the 
objects  in  a  natural  landscape  are  beautiful,  and  some  of  them 
grand :  a  flowing  river,  a  spreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended 


2ia  Emotions  of  grandeur  and  beauty  distinealshed.— Why  regalarity,  proportion,  I 
are  not  bo  essential  to  gnudenr  as  to  beauty.— Terms  greats  grand,  and  *wlm 
•ad  lUoBtraied. 
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plaiii,  are  delightfiil ;  and  even  a  nigged  rock  or  larren  heath, 
though  in  themselres  disagreeable,  contribute  by  contrast  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole :  joining  to  these  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  sublime  canopy  spread  over  all, 
it  will  not  appear  wonderful,  that  so  extensive  a  group  of  splendid 
objects  should  swell  the  heart  to  its  utmost  bounds,  and  raise  the 
strongest  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  spectator  is  conscious  of  an 
enthusiasm,  which  cannot  bear  confinement,  nor  the  strictness  ot 
regularity  and  order :  he  loves  to  range  at  large ;  and  is  so  en- 
chanted with  magnificent  objects,  as  to  overlook  slight  beauties  or 
deformities. 

215.  The  same  observation  is  apphcable  in  some  measm-e  to 
works  of  art :  in  a  small  building,  the  slightest  irregularity  is  dis- 
agreeable ;  but,  in  a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  Gothic  church, 
irregularities  are  less  regarded  ;  in  an  epic  poem  we  pardon  many 
negligences  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  sonnet  or  epigram. 
J^fotwithstanding  such  exceptions,  it  may  be  justly  laid  down  for  a 
rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and  regularity  ought  to  be  govern- 
ing principles:  and  hence  the  observation  of  Longinus  (chapter 
XXX.),  "  In  works  of  art  we  have  regard  to  exact  proportion ;  in  those 
of  nature,  to  grandeur  and  magnificence.'* 

The  same  reflections  are  in  a  good  measure  applicable  to  sub- 
limity ;  particularly,  that,  like  grandeur,  it  is  a  species  of  agreeable- 
ness ;  that  a  beautiful  object  placed  high,  appearing  more  agreeable 
than  formerly,  produces  in  the  spectator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the 
emotion  of  sublimity ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  order,  regularity, 
and  proportion,  is  less  required  in  objects  placed  high,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, than  at  hand. 

216.  The  pleasant  emotion  raised  by  large  objects,  has  not  escaped 

the  poets : 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colossas :  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs.  JvUm  Ocuar^  Act  I.  So.  8. 

OU^patra.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  Emperor  Antony : 
Oh  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  I 

His  &ce  was  as  the  heavens :  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  0  o»  the  earth. 
His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean,  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world.  Antony  and  Cleopairay  Act  V.  Sa  8. 

-  Majesty 


Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  guff,  cfoth  draw 
What's  near  it  witli  it.  It's  a  massy  wheel 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount ; 


«14  Ulnstrtted  by  the  experiment  of  approaching  a  hill.— How  It  Is  in  panlng  from 
Ike  sight  of  small  to  that  of  great  objects.— Tlie  delight  found  in  viewing  the  face  of  natnrak 

flfi.  Observattons  In  regard  to  works  of  art    Al'ao  In  regard  to  soblimlty. 
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To  whose  liniBfe  Bpokes,  ten  thousand  lesser  l^ingt 

Are  ifiortised  una  adjoinM ;  which  when  it  falls, 

Each  small  anncxrnent,  potty  consequence, 

Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.  BanUetj  Act  m.  Se.  8. 

The  poets  have  also  made  good  use  of  the  emotion  produced  bj  the 
elevated  situation  of  an  object : 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres, 
Subliml  feriam  sidera  vertice. 

Borat.  Oarm,  L.  I.  Ode  I. 

Oh  thou  I  the  earthly  anthor  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit^  in  me  regenerate, 
«  Doth  with  a  twofold  vigor  lift  me  up, 

To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Biehard II.  AdhSe,  I, 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 

BieAard  11.  Act  V.  So.  «. 
Antony,  Wh^  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travcllMf 
Till  nil  my  fires  were  spent ;  and  then  cast  downward, 
To  be  trod  out  by  Csesar  ?— i>ryrf«i,  AU/or  Love,  Act  L 

The  description  of  Paradise  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lottj 
is  a  fine  iUostration  of  the  impression  made  by  elevated  objects : 

So  on  he  faros,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  iudosnre  green, 

As  with  a  rnrol  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  ft  steep  wilderness ;  whose  hairy  sides, 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied  j  and  overhead  up  grew  , 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woodv  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Pariulise  up  sprung ; 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect laige 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit. 

Blossoms  and  flruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appeared  with  gay  enamelPd  colors  mizM. — ^B.  iv.  1.  ISl. 

217.  Though  a  grand  object  is  agreeable,  we  must  not  infer  that 
a  little  object  is  disagreeable ;  which  would  be  unhappy  for  man, 
considering  that  he  is  surrounded  with  so  many  objects  of  that  kind- 
The  same  holds  with  respect  to  place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agree- 
able ;  but  the  same  body  placed  low  is  not  by  that  circumstance 
rendered  disagreeable.  Littleness  and  lowness  of  place  are  precisely 
similar  in  the  following  particular,  that  they  neither  give  pleasure 
nor  pain.  And  in  this  may  visibly  be  discovered  peculiar  attention 
in  fitting  the  internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  external  circum- 
stances: were  littleness  and  lowness  of  place  agreeable,  greatness 

914.  PlMMuit  emotions  raised  by  larve  objects  illostrated  firom  the  poets;  tiioaealio 
niMd  by  btgh  ol^eeta,  espMiatly  from  Parsdias  Lost 
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and  elevation  could  not  be  so ;  were  littleness  and  lowness  of  plaoe 
disagreeable,  tbey  would  occasion  perpetual  uneasiness. 

The  difierence  between  great  and  little  with  respect  to  agreeable- 
ness,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  series,  when  we  pass  gradually  from  the 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  A  mental  progress  from  the  capital  to 
the  kingdom,  from  that  to  Europe-— to  the  whole  earth — to  the  plan- 
etary system — to  the  universe,  is  extremely  pleasant;  the  heart 
swells  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every  step.  The  returning  in  an 
opposite  direction  is  not  positively  painful,  though  our  jSeasura 
lessens  at  every  step  till  it  vanish  into  indi^erence :  such  a  progress 
may  sometimes  produce  pleasure  of  a  different  sort,  which  arises 
from  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  inspection.  The  same  obser- 
vation holds  in.  a  progress  upward  and  downward.  Ascent  is  pleas- 
ant becaase  it  elevates  us :  but  descent  is  never  painful ;  it  is  for  the 
most  part  pleasant  from  a  different  cause,  that  it  is  according  to  the 
order  of  nature.  The  frill  of  a  stone  from  any  height  is  extremely 
agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  I  feel  it  pleasant  to  descend 
from  a  mountain,  because  the  descent  is  natural  and  easy.  Neither 
is  looking  downward  painfril ;  on  the  contrary,  to  look  down  upon 
objects  makes  part  of  the  pleasure  of  elevation.  Looking  down  be- 
comes then  only  painful  when  the  object  is  so  &r  below  as  to  create  diz- 
auess ;  and  even  when  that  is  the  case  we  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  mixed 
with  the  pain.     Witness  Shakspeare's  description  of  Dover  Cli& : 


-How  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  bo  low  I 
The  crows  and  oht>agl)s,  that  wiog  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  »o  grosa  as  beetles.    Half-wapr  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade  1 
Methinks  he  soems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cook,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnamber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  tarn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.— JKwjf  Mear,  Act.  IV.  So.  6. 

218.  A  remark  is  made  above  that  the  emotions  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity  are  nearly  allied.  .And  hence  it  is  that  the  one  term 
is  frequently  put  for  the  other :  an  increasing  series  of  numbers,  for 
example,' producing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  mounting  up- 
ward, is  commonly  termed  an  ascending  series  ;  a  series  of  numbeiB 
gradually  decreasing,  producing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  going 
downward,  is  commonly  termed  a  descending  series.  We  talk  fa- 
miliarly of  going  up  to  the  capital,  and  of  going  doion  to  the  coun- 
try :  fn»ra  a  lesser  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater ;  whence 
the  anabasis  in  the  Greek  language,  when  one  travels  from  Greece 

nr.  Comparison  between  great  and  small,  btgh  and  low  objects,  ss  to  agreeablencss^^ 
YramiBln  an  advaociag  aeries  from  one  extreme  to  soother,  and  in  reverse  order,  ■•  to 
•gTM^lsoeM.— ProfTMs  npwsrd  sad  downward.—81iakspeare*s  deseriptioa  of  Dover  QOOl 
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to  Persia.  We  discover  the  same  way  of  speaking  in  the  langoage 
even  of  Japan  '*  and  it  universally  proves  it  the  of^pring  of  a  nat- 
ural feeling. 

219.  The  foregoing  observation  leads  us  to  consider  grandeur  and 
sublimity  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts. 
Hitherto  these  terms  have  Jbeen  taken  in  their  proper  sense  as  ap- 
plicable to  objects  of  sight  only ;  and  it  was  of  importance  to  bestow 
some  pains  upon  that  article,  because,  generally  speaking,  the  fig- 
urative sense  of  a  word  is  derived  from  its  proper  sense,  which  holds 
remarkably  at  present  Beauty,  in  its  original  signification,  is  con- 
fined to  objects  of  sight ;  but  as  many  other  objects,  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral,  raise  emotions  resembling  that  of  beauty,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  efiects  prompts  us  to  extend  the  term  beauty  to  these 
objects.f  This  equally  ac<x>unts  for  the  terms  grandeur  and  mh- 
limity  taken  in  a  figurative  sense.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
cause  proceeding,  that  resembles  an  emotion  of  grandeur  or  eleva- 
tion, is  called  by  the  same  name  :  thus  generosity  is  said  to  be  an 
elevated  emotion,  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and  that  firmness  of 
soul,  which  is  superior  to  misfortunes,  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of 
magnanimity.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  contracts  the 
mind  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of  no  importance,  is  termed 
Uno,  by  its  resemblance  to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low 
object  of  sight ;  thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amusements  is  called  a 
low  taste.  The  same  terms  are  applied  to  characters  and  actions : 
we  talk  fimiiliarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  great  man,  and  equally 
80  of  littleness  of  mind :  some  actions  are  great  and  elevated,  and 
others  are  little  and  grovelling.  Sentiments,  and  even  expressions, 
are  characterized  in  the  same  manner ;  an  expression  or  sentiment 


*  Kempfer's  History  of  Japan,  b.  v.  chap.  2. 

t  [Coasin  gives  the  following  ckusi^tion  of  the  ohjdcU  of  heatAy  : 

"  Among  sensible  objeetn,  colom,  Rounds,  figures,  movements,  are  capable 
of  producing  the  idea  and  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful.  All  these  beaniiee 
are  arranged  under  that  species  of  beauty,  which,  right  or  wrong,  is  called 
physical  Mautv. 

**If,  fVom  the'world  of  sense,  we  elevat«  ourselves  to  that  of  mind,  truth, 
and  science,  wo  shall  find  there  beauties  more  severe,  but  not  less  real.  The 
universal  laws  that  govern  bodies,  those  that  govern  intelligences,  the  great 
principles  that  contain  and  produce  long  deductions,  the  genius  that  creates 
m  the  artist,  poet,  or  philosopher, — all  these  ore  beautiful  as  well  as  nature 
herself:  this  is  what  is  called  xnteUectual  beauty, 

**  Finally,  if  we  consider  the  moral  world  and  its  laws,  the  idea  of  liberty, 
virtue,  and  devotedness ;  here  the  austere  justice  of  an  Aristides,  there  the 
heroism  of  a  Leonidiw,  the  prodigies  of  charity  or  of  patriotism,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly find  a  *.hird  order  of  oeauty  that  still  surpasses  the  other  two,  to  wit, 
moral  heavty. 

**  Neither  let  ws  forget  to  apply  to  all  these  beauties  the  distincLon  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  There  are,  thetij  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime 
at  once  in  natunt^  in  uUaty  in  tentitMnts,  in  actumt.  What  an  almost  infinite 
variety  in  beauty  1*'— Lcct.  vi.  pp.  14d-4.] 

81&  Emotions  of  grondeor  and  sablimJty  nearly  aUled^Iaereasiiig  aerias  of  aomlMB 
termed  atotnding,  Ac 
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that  raises  the  mind  isdenomiaated  great  or  elevated^  and  hence  the 
SUBLIME*  in  poetry.  In  such  figurative  terms  we  lose  the  distinction 
between  great  and  elevated  in  their  proper  sense ;  for  the  resemblance 
is  not  so  entire  as  to  preserve  these  terms  distinct  in  their  figurative 
application.  We  carry  this  figure  still  fJEuther.  Elevation  in  its 
proper  sense,  inaports  superiority  of  place ;  and  lowness,  inferiority  of 
place;  and  hence  a  man  of  superior  talents,  of  superior  rank,  of  in- 
ferior  parts,  of  inferior  taste,  and  such  like.  The  veneration  we 
have  for  our  ancestors,  and  for  the  ancients  in  general,  being  similar 
to  the  emotion  produced  by  an  elevated  object  of  sight,  justifies  the 
figurative  expression  of  the  ancients  being  raised  above  us,  or  pos- 
sessing a  superior  place.  And  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  as 
words  are  intimately  connected  with  ideas,  many,  by  this  form  of 
expression,  are  led  to  conceive  their  ancestors  as  really  above  them 
in  place,  and  their  posterity  below  them : 

A  grandam^B  name  is  little  less  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  tatlo  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children  bat  one  step  below. 

£uMrd  UL  Act  IV.  So.  6. 

The  notes  of  the  gamuts  proceeding  regularly  fi"om  the  blunter  or 
grosser  sounds  to  me  more  acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer 
a  feeling  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  up- 
ward ;  and  this  gives  occasion  to  the  figurative  expressions,  a  high 
fwte,  a  low  note. 

220.  Such  is  the  resemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura- 
tive grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on  the  east  coast  of  AJrica, 
who  are  directed  purely  by  nature,  the  officers  of  state  are,  with  re- 
spect to  rank,  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  batoon  each  carries 
in  his  hand ;  and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords  show  their  rank 
by  the  length  and  size  of  their  sedan-poles.f  Again,  it  is  a  rule  in 
painting,  that  figures  of  a  small  size  are  proper  for  a  grotesque  piece; 
but  that  an  historical  subject,  grand  and  important,  requires  figures 
as  great  as  the  life.  The  resemblance  of  these  feelings  is  in  reality 
80  strong,  that  elevation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  observed  to  have 
the  same  effect,  even  externally,  with  real  elevation. 

K,  Bmry,    This  day  is  oalPd  the  feast  of  Crispian. 
He  that  ontlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a-tiptoe  when  this  day^  is  named. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. —  Menry  V.  Act  IV.  So.  8. 


*  Longinns  gives  a  description  of  the  Snblime  that  is  not  amiss,  though  far 
from  being  just  in  every  circumstance :  ^*  That  the  mind  is  elevated  by  it,  and 
>o  sensibly  affected  as  to  swell  in  transport  and  inward  pride,  as  if  what  is  only 
heard  or  read  were  its  own  invention." 

t  Eempfer's  History  of  Japan. 

819.  Grandenr  and  soblimfty  In  a  figurative  Bons^  as  applied  to  the  fine  arts.--B€aatj 
9HginaUy  confined  to  what?— Cousin  s  classification  of  the  objects  of  beauty.— Emotions 
resembling  those  of  erandeur  or  sabliniity  are  called  by  the  same  name. — Opposite  emo- 
tloofl,  how  called.— Co ancter%  actions,  sentiments,  and  expressions  cbaricterized  in  tha 
■vne  manner. — llow  we  speak  of  ancestors  and  of  the  ancients.— Notes  of  the  gamut 
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The  lesemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figurative  grandeur, 
is  humorously  illustrated  by  Addison  in  criticising  upon  English 
tragedy :  **  The  ordinary  method  of  making  a  hero,  is  to  clap  a 
huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rises  so  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head,  than 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  great 
man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.  As  these  superfluous  oma- 
mentB  upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a  princess  generally  re- 
ceives her  grandeur  from  those  additional  incumbrances  that  fall  into 
her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping  train,  that  follows  her  in  all 
her  motions,  and  finds  constant  employment  for  a  boy,  who  stands 
behind  her  to  open  and  spread  it  to  advantage."  (Spectator,  No. 
42.)  The  Scythians,  impressed  with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were 
astonished  when  they  found  him  a  little  man, 

221.  A  gradual  progress  from  small  to  great  is  no  less  remarkable 
in  figurative  than  in  real  grandeur  or  elevation.  Every  one  must 
have  observed  the  delightful  effect  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  sen- 
timents artfully  disposed  like  an  ascending  series,  and .  making  im- 
pressions deeper  and  deeper :  such  disposition  of  men^rs  in  a  pe- 
riod is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits,  grandeur  and  sublimity  produce  their 
strongest  effects,  which  lessen  by  excess  as  well  as  by  defect.  This 
is  remarkable  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  taken  in  their  proper  sense : 
the  grandest  emotion  that  can  be  raised  by  a  visible  object^  is  where 
the  object  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view ;  if  so  immense  as  not  to  be 
comprehended  but  in  parts,  it  tends  rather  to  distract  than  satisfy 
the  mind  :*  in  like  manner,  the  strongest  emotion  produced  by  ele- 
vation, is  where  the  object  is  seen  distinctly ;  a  greater  elevation 
lessens  in  appearance  the  object^  until  it  vanishes  out  of  sight  with 
its  pleasant  emotion.  The  same  is  equally  remarkable  in  ^urative 
grandeur  and  elevation,  which  shall  be  handled  together,  bec^iuse, 
as  observed  above,  they  are  scarce  distinguishable.  Sentiments  may 
be  so  strained  as  to  become  obscure,  or  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  :  against  such  license  of  imagination,  every  good 
writer  will  be  upon  his  guard ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  observe,  that  even  the  tnie  sublime  may  be  carried  be- 
yond that  pitch  which  produces  the  highest  entertainment  We  are 
undoubtedly  susceptible  of  a  greater  elevation  than  can  be  inspired 

*  It  18  justly  observed  by  Addison,  tliat  perbnps  a  man  would  hove  been 
more  ostonished  with  the  majestic  uir  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippua's 
btatnes*  of  Alexander,  though  no  bipger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  liavo  been 
"with  Mount  Athos,  liad  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to 
the  proposal  of  Phidias,  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. — 
Spectator ^  No.  415. 

220.  How  superiority  of  rank  Is  expressed  In  Africa  and  Japan.— Bale  In  painting  as  to 
ifze  of  figures.— The  resemblance  In  feeUng  between  real  and  flcuratiye  anndeur.  Illiia* 
trated  by  Addison. 
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by  human  actions,  the  most  heroic  and  magnanimous :  witness  what 
we  feel  from  Milton's  description  of  superior  beings ;  yet  every  man 
must  be  sensible  of  a  more  constant  and  sweet  elevation,  when  the 
history  of  his  own  species  is  the  subject :  he  enjoys  an  elevation 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar,  of  a 
Brutus  or  an  Eparainondas ;  he  accompanies  these  heroes  in  their 
sublimest  sentiments  and  most  hazardous  exploits,  with  a  magna- 
nimity equal  to  theirs ;  and  finds  it  no  stretch,  to  preserve  the  same 
tone  of  mind,  for  hours  together,  without  sinking.  The  case  is  not 
the  same  in  describing  the  actions  or  qualities  of  supeiior  beings : 
the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  poet ; 
the  mind,  unable  to  support  itself  in  a  strained  elevation,  falls  as  if 
from  a  height ;  and  the  fall  is  immoderate,  like  the  elevation :  where 
that  effect  is  not  felt,  it  must  be  prevented  by  some  obscurity  in  the 
conception,  which  frequently  attends  the  description  of  unknown 
objects.  Hence  the  Sl  Francises,  St.  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary 
saints,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  mind  unable  to  raise  itself 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  self-existent  and  eternal,  or  to  support  itself 
m  a  strained  elevation,  finds  itself  more  at  ease  in  using  the  inter- 
cession of  some  saint  whose  piety  and  penances  while  on  earth  are 
supposed  to  have  made  him  a  favorite  in  heaven. 

222.  A  strained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  inconvenience, 
that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  suddenly  as  well  as  the  reader :  because  it 
IS  not  a  little  diflScult  to  descend  sweetly  and  easily  from  such  ele- 
vation to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  subject  The  following  passage 
IS  a  good  illustration  of  that  observation : 

Bsepe  etiam  immenBum  coelo  venit  airmen  aqanmm, 

£t  fcedam  glomerant  tcmnestntem  imbribus  atris 

Conlectie  ox  alto  nubos.    Knit  arduus  sether, 

£t  pi u via  infrenti  sata  Iseta  bouinque  labores 

Diluit.    Inplcntur  fiiHsa},  ct  cava  llumina  cresount 

Cum  sonitu,  fervetqne  fretis  ppirantibus  eequor. 

Ipse  Ptttcr,  media  nimboruiii  in  nocte,  corruBcd 

f^ultnina  niolitur  dextra.    Quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit :  fu^fire  ferae !  ot  mortalia  corda 

Per  g^entes  humiliH  stravit  pavor.    lUe  flagranti 

Aut  AtJio,  Aut  Kodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  teio 

Dejicit :  ingeminant  auatri,  et  dentUaimus  imber,—  Vvrg,  Oeorg.  1. 1 . 

In  the  description  of  a  storm,  to  figure  Jupiter  throwing  down  huge 
mountains  with  his  thunderbolts,  is  hyperbolically  sublime,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image  is  so 
distant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick  shower  of  rain,  that  the 
sudden  transition  must  be  unpleasant. 

Objects  of  sight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  or  high,  scarce 
raise  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  sublimity :  and  the  same  holds 
in  other  objects ;  for  we  often  find  the  mind  roused  and  animated, 

831.  CUixiAX.— Orandeur  and  sablimity  prodnce  thetr  greatest  effeets  onljrtritbln  certain 
Umit».— SentiineDts  may  be  otrained  too  for.— Elevation  Inspired  by  the  aetiona  of  aapci^ 
hmrian  beings,  compared  with  that  inspired  by  oar  own  apeciea. 
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witJiout  being  carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  many  soi^ts  of  jnusic,  as  well  as  in  some  musical  instru- 
ments: a  kettle-drum  rouses,  and  a  hautboy  is  animating;  but  nei- 
ther of  them  inspires  an  emotion  of  sublimity :  revenge  animates  the 
mind  in  a  considerable  degree ;  but  I  think  it  never  produceth  an 
emotion  that  can  be  termed  grand  or  sublime ;  and  I  shall  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  observe,  that  no  disagreeable  passion  ever  has 
that  effect  I  am  willing  to  put  this  to  the  test,  by  placing  before 
my  reader  a  most  spirited  picture  of  revenge :  it  is  a  speech  of  An- 
tony wailing  over  the  body  of  Caesar : 

Woe  to  tlio  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 

(Which  like  dumb  months,  do  ope  tneir  ruby  lips, 

To  beg  the  voice  and  ntterance  of  my  tongue,) 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  kind  of  men ; 

Domestic  fury,  and  nerce  civil  strife. 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 

Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 

And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 


That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  by  the  hands  of  war. 
All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds. 
And  Caesar's  spirit^  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  AU  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confiueSj  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry,  Havoc!  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

JuUua  Couary  Act  IIL  Sc  4. 

223.  No  desire  is  more  general  than  to  be  exalted  and  honored: 
and  upon  that  account  chiefly  are  we  ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles, 
fame,  which  would  suddenly  lose  their  relish,  did  they  not  raise  us 
above  others,  and  command  submission  and  deference ;  and  it  may 
be  thought  that  our  attachment  to  things  grand  and  lofty  proceeds 
from  their  connection  with  our  favorite  passion.  This  connection 
has  undoubtedly  an  effect :  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lotly  must  have  deeper  root  in  human  nature,  will  appear 
from  considering,  that  many  bestow  their  time  upon  -low  and  trifling 
amusements,  wiUiout  having  the  least  tincture  of  this  favorite  pas- 
sion ;  yet  these  very  persons  talk  the  same  language  with  the  rest  of 
manldnd,  and  prefer  the  more  elevated  pleasures :  they  acknowledge 
a  more  refined  taste,  and  are  ashamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grov- 
elling. This  sentiment,  constant  and  universal,  must  be  the  work 
of  nature ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an  original  attachment  in  human 
nature  to  every  object  that  elevates  the  mind :  some  men  may  have 
a  greater  relish  for  an  object  not  of  the  highest  rank ;  but  they  are 
conscious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in  general  to  things 
grand  and  sublime :  and  they  are  sensible  that  their  peculiar  taste 
ought  to  yield  to  the  general  taste. 

8S2.  Inconvenience  of  a  strained  elevation.  No  disagreeable  passion  raises  an  emotion 
of  sabltmlty.    Bevenee  does  not— STieech  of  Antony. 

228.  The  desire  to  be  honored.  Ita  effects.— The  preference  of  the  bmnan  mind  fiv 
things  grand  and  lofty. 
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224.  What  is  said  above  suggests  a  capital  rule  for  reaching  the 
sublime  in  such  works  of  art  as  ai-e  susceptible  of  it :  and  that  is,  to 
present  those  parts  or  circunsstances  only  which  make  the  greatest 
figure,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial ;  for  the  mind, 
elevated  by  an  important  object,  cannot,  without  reluctance,  be  forced 
down  to  bestow  any  share  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.  Such  judi- 
cious selection  of  capital  circumstances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  styled 
grandeur  of  manner  (Spectator,  No.  415).  In  none  of  the  fine  arts  is 
there  so  great  scope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry ;  which,  by  that  means, 
enjoys  a  remarkable  power  of  bestowing  upon  objects  and  events  an 
air  of  grandeur :  when  we  are  spectators,  every  minute  object  presents 
itself  in  its  order :  but,  in  describing  at  second  hand,  these  are  laid 
aside,  and  the  capital  objects  are  brought  close  together.  A  judi- 
doiis  taste  in  thus  selecting  the  most  interesting  incidents,  to  give 
them  a  united  force,  accounts  for  a  fact  that  may  appear  surprising ; 
which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  a  spirited  narrative  at  second 
hand,  than  by  being  spectators  of  the  event  itself,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances. 

Lon^nus  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  comparison  of  two 
passages  (Chapter  viii.  of  the  Sublime).  The  first,  from  Aristseua^ 
is  thus  translated : 

Ye  powers,  what  madness !  how  on  ships  so  frail 
(Treraendonsthonght!)  can  thoughtless  mortals  sail? 
For  stormy  seas  they  quit  the  pleasing?  plain, 
Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidst  the  main. 
Far  o^er  the  deep  (a  trackless  path)  they  go, 
And  wander  oceans  in  pursuit  of  woe. 
No  ease  their  hearts,  no  rest  their  eyes  can  find, 
On  heaven  theialooKs,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind, 
Sunk  are  their  spirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear, 
And  godB  are  wearied  with  their  fruitless  prayer. 

The  other,  from  Homer,  I  shall  ^ve  in  Pope's  translation : 

Bant  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 
And  swellM  with  tempests  on  the  ship  descends. 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sin^  through  every  shroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  witn  fears, 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 

In  the  latter  passage,  the  most  striking  circumstances  are  selected  to 
fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  astonishment.  The  former  is  a  collec- 
tion of  minute  and  low  circumstances,  which  scatter  the  thought, 
and  make  no  impression :  it  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  verbal  anti- 
dieses  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  scene  of  distress. 
But  this  last  observation  belongs  to  another  head. 

The  following  description  of  a  battle  is  remarkably  sublime,  by 
collecting  together  in  the  fewest  words,  those  circumstances  which 
make  the  greatest  figure. 

like  Autumn^s  dark  storms  pouring  from  two  echoing  hills,  towards  each 
other  approached  the  heroes ;  aa  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and 
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roar  on  the  plido,  loud,  ron^h,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  lywhAv  and  Imalku 
Chief  inixoA  his  atrokoa  with  chief,  and  inaa  with  man :  steel  Bounds  on  steel, 
and  hehnets  are  dcfi  on  high :  blood  burbts  and  amokes  around ;  (Strings  muf- 
mur  on  the  ^>oliDhed  yew :  darts  rush  along  the  sky :  spears  full  like  sparks  of 
flame  that  gild  the  htonny  fiioo  of  night. 
As  the  noise  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the  waTe5  on  hiffh,  as  the  last 

Seal  of  thundering  heaven,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  Though  Cormac^s  hnn- 
rod  bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred  bards  to  send  the 
deaths  to  future  times ;  for  many  were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide 
poured  the  blood  of  the  yaliant.~.^7ii^a^. 

The  followiDg  passage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Hiad  is  a  description 
of  a  battle,  wonderfully  ardent  "  When  now  gathered  on  eith'er 
side,  the  hosts  plunged  together  in  fight ;  shield  is  harshly  laid  to 
shield;  spears  crash  on  the  brazen  col's! ets;  bossy  buckler  with 
buckler  meets ;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all ;  groans  are  mixed  with 
boasts  of  men ;  the  slain  and  slayer  join  in  noise ;  the  earth  is  floating 
round  with  blood.  As  when  two  rushing  streams  from  two  moun- 
tains come  roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulfy  vale :  the  startled  shepherd  hears 
the  sound,  as  he  stalks  o'er  the  distant  hills :  so,  as  they  mixed  in 
fight,  from  both  armies  clamor  with  loud  terror  arose."  But  such 
general  descriptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer.  Even  his  single 
combats  are  rare.  The  fifth  book  is  the  longest  account  of  a  battle 
that  is  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  yet  contains  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue 
of  chiefe  killing  chiefs,  not  in  single  combat  neither,  but  at  a  distance, 
witli  an  arrow  or  a  javielin ;  and  these  chiefs  named  for  the  first  time 
and  the  last.  The  same  scene  is  continued  through  a  great  part  of 
the  sixth  book.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  minute  description  of 
every  wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honor  to  an  anatomist, 
but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tiresome  and  fatiguing.  There  is  no  relief 
from  horrid  languor  but  the  beautiful  Greek  language  and  melody 
of  Homer's  versification. 

226.  In  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  there  is  a  passage 
which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid  down  :  it  concerns 
that  part  of  the  history  of  Penelope  and  her  suitors,  in  which  she  is 
made  to  declare  in  favor  of  him  who  should  prove  the  most  dexterous 
in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses : 

Now  gently  winding  np  the  fair  ascent 
By  many  an  easy  stop,  the  matron  went : 
Then  o^er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine, 
(With  polished  oak  the  level  pavements  shine ;) 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzlinsr  light  displav'd, 
"With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o*erlay'd. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string. 
Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  nng ; 
The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  tumM  round ; 
The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  vulves  resound. 
Loud  ns  a  bull  makes  hill'and  valley  ring; 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  released  the  spring. 

824  Bale  for  reaching  the  sabllme  in  works  of  art    Soope  for  this  nila  in  poatxy.— Xf^ 
ftet  of  a  spirited  narration.    Example  from  Fingsl :  from  the  Iliad. 
fiSft.  Violation  of  the  rule  above  glroii,  la  the  Odyuey. 
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She  moved  majestic  through  the  wealthy  room, 
Where  treasured  frarmentA  cast  a  rich  perfume; 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
BeachM,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  uniitrun^ 

226.  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.  In  painting 
it  is  established,  that  the  principal  figure  must  be  put  in  the  strongest 
light ;  that  the  beauty  of  attitude  consists  in  placing  the  nobler  parts 
most  in  view,  and  in  suppressing  the  smaller  parts  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  must  be  few  and  large;  that 
fore-shortenings  are  bad,  because  they  make  the  parts  appear  little*; 
and  that  the  muscles  ought  to  be  kept  as  entire  as  possible,  without 
being  divided  into  small  sections.  Every  one  at  present  subscribes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  opposition  to  parterres  split 
into  a  thousand  small  parts  in  the  stifiest  regularity  of  figure.  The 
most  eminent  architects  have  governed  themselves  by  the  same  rule 
in  all  their  works. 

227.  Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  sublime,  though  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  sori  of  literary  performance  intended  for  amuse- 

^  ment ;  and  that  is  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  abstract  and  gen- 
eral terms.  Such  terms,  similar  to  mathematical  signs,  are  contnved 
to  express  our  thoughts  in  a  concise  manner ;  but  images,  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raised  in  any  perfection  but  by  in- 
troducing particular  objects.  General  terms  that  comprehend  a 
number  of  individuals,  must  be  excepted  from  that  rule  :  our  kin- 
dred, our  clan,  our  country,  and  words  of  the  hke  import,  though 
they  scarce  raise  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful  power  over 
our  passions :  the  greatness  of  the  complex  object  overbalances  the 
obscurity  of  the  image.     (See  chap,  xxii.) 

228.  Grandeur  being  an  extremely  vivid  emotion,  is  not  readily 
produced  in  perfection  but  by  reiterated  impressions.  The  efiect  of 
a  single  impression  can  be  but  momentaty ;  and  if  one  feel  sudden- 
ly somewhat  like  a  swelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion 
vanisbeth  as  soon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  sentiments,  I  know, 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  sublime  ;  but  their  effect  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  subject  displayed  in  its  capital  parts.  I 
shall  give  a  few  examples,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 
In  the  famous  action  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas,  the  Spartan 
king,  with  his  chosen  band  fighting  for  their  country,  were  cut  oflf 
to  the  last  man,  a  saying  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  one  of  the  band, 
which,  expressing  cheerful  and  undisturbed  braver}^  is  well  entitled 
to  the  first  place  in  examples  of  that  kind.  Respecting  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  it  was  observed,  that  the  arrows  shot  by  such  a 
multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  So  much  the 
better,  says  he,  for  we  shall  then  fight  in  the  shade.  {Herodotus, 
Book  vii.) 

SM.  Onmdenr  of  manner  {llastnt«d  in  painting  and  gardeaing. 
SIT.  Abstract  and  general  termA    An  exoopUua. 
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Somerset.  Ah  !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  Ihoa  as  we  m, 
We  iniifiit  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
Tnc  Queen  Irora  France  hath  broaght  a  puissant  power, 
Even  now  we  heard  ihe  news.     Ah  !  conldat  thou  fly  1 

Warwick,  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

Third  Party  Henry  VL  Act  V.  8c  8. 

Such  a  sentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds,  is  truly  heroic, 
and  must  elevate  the  mind  to  the  greatest  height  that  can  be  done 
by  a  single  expression :  it  will  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  the 
£ELmous  sentiment  QvCil  mourui  of  Comeille  :  the  latter  is  a  senti- 
ment of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and  cheerful  courage. 
To  cite  in  opposition  many  a  sublime  passage  enriched  with  the 
finest  images,  and  dressed  in  the  most  nervous  expressions,  would 
scarce  be  fair :  I  shall  produce  but  one  instance,  from  Shakspeare, 
which  sets  a  few  objects  before  the  eye  without  much  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  it  operates  its  effect  by  representing  these  objects  in  a  climax, 
raising  the  mind  higher  and  higher  till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur 
in  perfection : 

The  oIoad-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve,  Ac. 

The  cloud-capped  towers  produce  an  elevating  emotion,  heightened 
by  the  gorgeous  palaces  ;  and  the  mind  is  carried  still  higher  and 
higher  by  the  images  that  follow.  Successive  images  making  thus 
deeper  and  deeper  impressions,  must  elevate  more  than  any  single 
image  can  do. 

229.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  directly  applied  have  more 
influence  to  raise  the  mind  than  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  so,  on  the 
other,  no  means  indirectly  applied  have  more  influence  to  sink  and 
depress  it ;  for  in  a  state  of  elevation,  the  artful  introduction  of  an 
humbling  object,  /nakes  the  fall  great  in  proportion  to  the  elevation. 
Of  this  observation  Shakspeare  gives  a  beautiful  example  in  the 
passage  last  quoted : 

The  dond-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  gloDe  itoelf. 

Yea,  ail  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. limpiH,  Act  IV.  Sc  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this  beautiful  paa- 
sage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion,  when  the  most  humbling 
of  all  images  is  introduced,  that  of  an  utter  dissolution  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  susceptible 
of  impressions  than  in  a  cool  state ;  and  a  depressing  or  melancholy 
object  listened  to,  makes  the  strongest  impression  when  it  reaches 
the  mind  in  its  highest  state  of  elevation  or  clieerfulness. 

But  an  humbling  image  is  not  always  necessary  to  produce  that 

SW.  Orandcor  produced  by  reiterated  impressions.— Effect  of  a  grand  snbiect  displavvd 
to  Its  OBpttal  parts.— The  sajing  of  Dleneees,— Kxample  of  climax  from  Shakspeaxei 
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effect :  »  remark  is  made  above,  that  in  describing  superior  beings, 
the  reader's  imagination,  unable  to  support  itself  in  a  strained  elevar 
tion,  falls  often  as  from  a  height,  and  sinks  even  below  its  ordinary 
tone.  The  following  instance  comes  luckily  in  view ;  for  a  better 
cannot  be  ^ven:  ''God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  thBre  was 
light.**  Longinus  quotes  this  passage  from  Moses  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  sublime ;  and  it  is  scarce  possible,  in  fewer  words,  to 
convey  so  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  Deity ;  but 
then  it  ^longs  to  the  present  subject  to  remark  that  the  emotion  of 
sublinodty  raised  by  this  image  is  but  momentary;  and  tjiat  the 
mind,  unable  to  support  itself  in  an  elevation  so  much  above  nature, 
immediately  sinks  down  into  humility  and  veneration  for  a  being  so 
far  exalted  above  grovelling  mortals.  Every  one  is  ac<]uainted  with 
a  dispute  about  that  passage  between  two  French  critics  (Boileau 
and  Huet),  the  one  positively  affirming  it  to  be  sublime,  the  other 
as  positively  denying.  What  I  have  remarked  shows  that  both  of 
them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of  them  the  whole  truth : 
the  primary  effect  of  the  passage  is  undoubtedly  air  emotion  of 
grandeur ;  which  so  far  justifies  Boileau  ;  but  then  every  one  must 
be  sensible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  fiash  which,  vanishing  in- 
stantaneously, gives  way  to  humility  and  veneration.  That  indirect 
effect  of  sublimity  justifies  Huet,  who,  being  a  man  of  true  piety, 
and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagination,  felt  the  humbling 
passion  more  sensibly  than  his  antagonist  did.  And,  laying  aside 
difference  of  character,  Huet's  opinion  may,  I  think,  be  defended  as 
the  more  solid ;  because  in  such  images,  the  depressing  emotions  are 
the  more  sensibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer  endurance. 

230.  The  straining  an  elevated  subject  beyond  due  bounds,  is  a 
▼ice  not  so  frequent  as  to  require  the  correction  of  criticism.  But 
false  sublime  is  a  rock  that  writers  of  more  fire  than  judgment 
commonly  split  on ;  and,  therefore,  a  collection  of  examples  may  be 
of  use  as  a  beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One .  species  of  false  sub- 
lime, known  by  the  name  of  bombast,  is  common  among  writers  of 
a  mean  genius :  it  is  a  serious  endeavor,  by  strained  description,  to 
raise  a  low  or  familiar  subject  above  its  rank ;  which,  instead  of 
being  sublime,  becomes  ridiculous.  I  am  extremely  sensible  how 
prone  the  mind  is,  in  some  animating  passions,  to  magnify  its  objects 
beyond  natural  bounds ;  but  such  hyperbolical  description  has  its 
limits^  and,  when  carried  beyond  the  impulse  of  the  propensity,  it 
degenerates  into  burlesque.     Take  the  following  examples : 

S^'amu,  Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only^wo,  that^s  Rome  and  I. 
My  roof  receives  me  not;  *tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  step  I  feel  my  advanced  head 
Knock  out  a  star  in  heaven.— «S!^anu«,  Ben  Jbtuon,  Act  V. 

919.  The  effect  nf  introdnclnar  nn  bambling  object  when  the  mind  Is  In  a  state  of  elevation. 
The  raeder'slmarlnatlon  unabl«  long  to  sustain  itself  In  a  strained  elevation^  Iklls.— Remafiu 
OB  the  pataegu  '*Xot  tbore  be  light,"  Jbei    Dispute  npou  It  betweou  Boileau  «ad  Huet 
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A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind,  deviates  readily 
into  bombast ;  lie  strains  above  liis  natural  powers,  and  the  violent 
efloit  cariies  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Boileau  ex- 
presses this  happily : 

L'autre  h  penr  do  rampcr,  il  se  perJ  dans  la  nae. 
The  same  author,  Ben  Jonson,  abounds  in  the  bombast : 

The  mother, 

Th*  expulned  Aptcatn,  finds  them  there :  ^ 

Whom  wlien  she  wiw  lie  spread  ou  the  degrees, 

After  il  world  of  fury  on  herself, 

Teuring  her  hair,  defacing  of  her  face^ 

Bcatinsr  her  breasts  and  womb,  knoehng  amazed, 

Crying  to  iicaven,  then  to  them;  at  last 

Her  drowned  voice  got  up  above  her  woea ; 

And  with  rucIi  bhick  and  bitter  execrations, 

Ax  might  atfriffht  the  god»,  and  force  the  aan 

Kun  backward  to  tlie  east;  nny,  make  the  old 

J>ofonned  chaos  ri^e  again  t'  ovorwhehn 

Them  (us  and  all  the  world),  she  fills  the  air, 

Upbniids  the  heavens  with  their  partial  dooms. 

Defies  their  tyrannous  power*,  and  demands 

What  she  and  those  poor  innocents  have  transgressed, 

That  they  must  sulfer  such  a  shore  in  vengeance. 

IStjanut,  Act  V.  Sc.  last 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  following  bombast  stuff  dropt  from 
Uie  pen  of  Dryden : 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move, 
Angels  drew  wide  the  cnrtain$«  of  the  skies ; 

And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

231.  Another  species  of  false  sublime  is  still  more  faulty  than 
bombast ;  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  introducing  imaginary 
beings  without  preserving  any  propriety  in  their  actions,  as  if  it 
were  lawful  to  ascribe  eveiy  extravagance  and  inconsistence  to 
l>eings  of  the  poet's  creation.  No  wiilera  are  more  licentious  in 
that  article  than  Jonson  and  Dryden  : 

Mcthinks  1  i«ee  Death  ond  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  i»[>ectaclc.    Draw  then  your  swords : 
And  if  our  de:»finy  envy  our  virtue 
The  honor  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  Hell  ourselves  at  Mich  a  price  aa  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  uf,  and  make  Fate, 
While  she  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  estate. 

OaiiUne,  A.<itV. 

The  Furies  stood  on  hill 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  see  men 

Do  more  than  they :  whiUt  ]*ictv  left  the  field, 

Grieved  for  that  slue  that  in  so  bad  a  caui*e 

They-knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valor  was. 

Tl>€  RUn  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise  drove  backward. 

Ibid.  ActV 

liouibML    IfixaiuplM  fh>iu  B«o  Jouion ;  from  DrTvka. 
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An  actor  on  the  stage  may  be  guilty  of  bomba^^t  as  well  as  an 
author  iu  his  closet;  a  cen^in  manner  of  acting,  which  is  grand 
when  supported  by  dignity  in  the  sentiment  and  forc^  in  the  ex- 
pression, is  ridiculous  where  the  sentiment  is  mean,  and  the  expres- 
sion flat 

232.  This  chapter  shall  be  closed  with  some  observationst  When 
the  sublime  is  carried  to  its  due  height,  and  circiunscribed  within 
proper  bounds,  it  enchants  the  mind,  and  raises  the  most  delightful 
of  all  emotions :  the  reader,  engrrossed  by  a  sublime  object,  feels 
himself  raised  as  it  were  to  a  higher  rank.  Considering  that  eflect, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  history  of  conquerors  and  heroes  should 
be  universally  the  favorite  entertainment  And  this  fairly  accounts 
for  what  I  once  erroneously  suspected  to  be  a  wrong  bias  originally 
in  human  nature ;  which  is,  that  the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice  scarce  blemish  the  character  or  a  great  conqueror :  we, 
nevertheless,  warmly  espouse  his  interest,  accompany  him  in  his 
exploits,  and  are  anxious  for  his  success :  the  splendor  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  hero,  transfused  into  the  readers,  elevate  their  minds 
far  above  the  rules  of  justice,  and  render  them  in  a  great  measure 
insensible  of  the  wrongs  that  are  committed  : 

For  in  those  dayft  mifrht  only  shall  be  admired, 

And  valor  nn  heroic  virtue  callM ; 

To  overcome  in  buttle,  and  nubdue 

Naiions*,  and  brin^  homo  spoils  with  infinite 

Manalaujfiiter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 

Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 

Of  triumph,  to  bo  styled  great  conqnerom, 

Patrons  of  mankind,  gocU,  and  sons  of  gods, 

Destroyers  rightUer  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  earth. 

And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid.  Milton^  B.  xi. 

The  irregular  influence  of  grandeur  reaches  also  to  other  mat- 
ters :  however  good,  honest,  or  useful  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  so 
much  respected  as  is  one  of  a  more  elevated  character,  though  of 
less  integrity ;  nor  do  the  misfortunes  of  the  former  aflfect  us  so 
much  as  those  of  the  latter.  And  I  add,  because  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, that  the  remorse  which  attends  breach  of  engagement,  is  in 
a  great  measure  proportioned  to  the  figure  that  the  injured  person 
makes :  the  vows  and  protestations  of  lovers  are  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample ;  for  these  commonly  are  little  regarded  when  made  to 
women  of  inferior  rank. 

881.  False  sabllme  in  Introdacing  imagintry  belnga.  Ezamples  from  Jonsoii  and 
Drydon.^Boinbiist  in  an  actor. 

212.  Closingobitervations.— Why  tbehistorvof  conqnerors  and  heroes  fasclaates :  why 
their  crimps  are  pallintcKL  Milton  quoted.~The  irregular  iniiaence  of  tbe  icntlinaot  of 
graodeor  In  other  ina taneea. 
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CKAPTER  V. 

MOTION   AKD   FOYlCS. 

233.  That  motion  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  without  relation  to 
purpose  or  design,  may  appear  from  the  amusement  it  gives  to  in- 
fants :  juvenile  exercises  are  relished  chiefly  on  that  acoount 

If  a  body  in  motion  be  agreeable,  one  will  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  at  rest  it  must  be  disagreeable ;  but  we  learn  from  experience, 
that  this  would  be  a  rash  conclusion.  Rest  is  one  of  those  circum- 
stances that  are  neither  agreeable  nor  disagi'eeable,  being  viewed 
with  perfect  indifferency.  And  happy  is  it  for  mankind  to  have  the 
matter  so  ordered  :  if  rest  were  agreeable,  it  would  disincline  us  to 
motion,  by  which  all  things  are  performed :  if  it  were  disagreeable, 
it  would  be  a  source  of  perpetual  uneasiness ;  for  the  bulk  of  the 
things  we  see,  appear  to  be  at  rest  A  similar  instance  of  designing 
wisdom  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain,  in  opposing  grandeur  to 
littleness,  and  elevation  to  lowness  of  place.  (See  chapter  iv.) 
Even  in  the  simplest  matters,  the  finger  of  God  is  conspicuous : 
the  happy  adjustment  of  the  internal  nature  of  man  to  his  external 
circumsunces,  displayed  in  the  instances  here  given,  is  indeed 
admirable. 

234.  Motion  is  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties  of  quickness  and 
slowness;  but  motion  long  continued  admits  some  exceptions. 
That  degree  of  continued  motion  which  corresponds  to  the  natural 
coui-se  of  our  perceptions  is  the  most  agreeable.  The  quickest  mo- 
tion is  for  an  instant  delightful ;  but  soon  appears  to  be  too  rapid : 
it  becomes  painful  by  forcibly  accelerating  the  course  of  our  per- 
ceptions. Slow  continued  motion  becomes  disagreeable  from  an 
opposite  cause,  that  it  retards  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions. 
(See  chapter  ix.) 

There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  besides  quickness  and  slow- 
ness, that  make  it  more  or  less  agi'eeable :  regular  motion  is  pre- 
ferred before  what  is  inegular ;  witness  the  motion  of  the  planets 
in  orbits  neaily  circular :  the  motion  of  the  comets  in  orbits  less 
regular,  is  less  agreeable. 

Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  resembling  an  ascending  series  of 
numbers,  is  more  agreeable  than  when  uniformly  retarded :  motion 
upward  is  agieeable,  by  tendency  to  elevation.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  downward  motion  regularly  accelerated  by  the  force  of 

28S.  MoUon  in  Itself  Bgroeable.--*Best,  a  matter  of  indlfffirenoe.— AdvaBt«f»  of  this 
errtayement 
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gravity,  compared  with  upward  motion  regularly  retarded  by  the 
same  force  ?  Which  of  these  is  the  most  agreeable  ?  This  question 
is  not  easily  solved. 

Motion  in  a  straight  line  is  agreeable ;  but  we  prefer  undulating 
motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a  flame,  of  a  ship  unWer  siiil :  such  motion 
is  more  free,  and  also  more  natural.  Hence  the  beauty  of  a  ser- 
pentine river. 

The  easy  and  sliding  motion  of  a  fluid,  from  the  lubricity  of  ita 
parts,  is  agreeable  upon  that  account ;  but  the  agreeableness  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  following  circumstance,  that  the  motion  is  per- 
ceived, not  as  of  one  body,  but  as  of  an  endless  number  moving 
together  with  order  and  regulaiity.  Poets,  struck  with  that  beauty, 
draw  more  images  from  fluids  in  motion  than  from  solids. 

Force  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  quiescent,  and  one  exerted  in  motion. 
The  former,  dead  weight  for  exampl^^  must  be  laid  aside ;  for  a 
body  at  rest  is  not,  by  that  circumstance,  either  agreeable  or  disa- 
greeable. Moving  force  only  is  my  province ;  and,  though  it  is 
not  separable  from  motioti,  yet  by  the  jwwer  of  abstraction,  either 
of  them  may  be  considered  independent  of  the  other.  Both  of 
them  are  agieeable,  because  both  of  them  include  acti\ity.  It  is 
agreeable  to  see  a  tiling  move:  to  see  it  moved,  as  when  it  is 
diagged  or  pushed  along,  is  neither  agreeable  nor  disagieeable, 
more  than  when  at  rest.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  a  thing  exeit  force ; 
but  it  makes  not  the  thing  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  see 
force  exerted  upon  it. 

Though  motion  and  force  are  each  of  them  agreeable,  the  im 
pressions  they  mjike  are  diflerent.  This  difierence,  clearly  felt,  is 
not  easily  described.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  emotion  raised  by 
a  moving  body,  resembling  its  cause,  is  felt  as  if  the  mind  were 
carried  along :  the  emotion  ] aised  by  foice  exerted,  resembling  also 
its  cause,  is  felt  as  if  force  were  exerted  >vithin  the  mind. 

To  illustrate  that  difierence,  I  give  the  following  examples.  It 
has  been  explained  why  smoke  ascending  in  a  calm  day,  suppose 
from  a  cottage  in  a  wood,  is  an  agreeable  object  (chapter  i.) ;  so 
remarkably  agreeable,  that  landscape-pain teiB  introduce  it  upon  all 
occasions.  The  ascent  being  natural,  and  without  efibrt,  is  pleasant 
in  a  calm  state  of  mind  :  it  resembles  a  gently-flowiug  river,  but  is 
more  agreeable,  because  ascent  is  more  to  our  taste  than  descent. 
A  fire-work,  or  a  jet  (Teau,  rouses  the  mind  more ;  because  the 
beauty  of  force  visibly  exerted  is  superadded  to  that  of  upward 
motion.  To  a  man  reclining  indolently  upon  a  bank  of  flowers, 
ascending  smoke  in  a  still  morning  is  clianning ;  but  a  fire-work, 
or  II  jet  d*€au^  rouses  him  from  that  supine  postuie,  and  puts  liim  in 
motion. 

A  jet  (Pean  makes  an  impression  distinguishable  frc^ra  that  of  a 
waterfall  Downward  motion  being  natuial  and  without  effort, 
tends  rather  to  quiet  the  mind  than  to  rouse  it:  upward  motion,  on 
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the  ctmtrary,  overcoming  the  resistance  of  gravity,  makes  an  impies- 
Bion  of  a  great  effort  and  thereby  rouses  and  enlivens  the  mind. 

235.  The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  vfhioti  gave 
BO  much  entertainment  to  the  spectators,  consisted  chiefly  in  exerting 
force,  wrestling,  leaping,  throwing  great  stones,  and  such-like  trials 
of  strength.  When  great  force  is  exerted,  the  effort  felt  internally 
is  animating.  The  effort  may  be  such  as  in  some  measure  to  ovep> 
power  the  mind :  thus  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the  violence  of  • 
torrent,  the  weight  of  a  mountain,  and  the  crush  of  an  earthquake, 
create  astonishment  rather  than  pleasure. 

No  quality  nor  circumstance  contributes  more  to  grandeur  than 

force,  especially  when  exerted  by  sensible  beings.    I  cannot  make 

the  observation  more  evident  than  by  the  following  quotations : 

Ilim  the  almighty  power 

HurPd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
AVho  durst  defy  th^  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Paradise  Loti^  Book  L 


Now  storming  fary  rose, 

And  clamor  such  as  heard  m  heaven  till  now 

Was  never;  arms  on  armor  clashing  bray'd 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  nmddlng  wheels 

Of  brazen  chariots  raged ;  dire  was  the  noiae 

Of  conflict;  overhead  the  dismal  hi^s 

Of  fiory  darts  in  flaminj?  volleys  flew, 

And  flving,  vaulted  cither  host  witli  fire. 

So  under  fiery  cone  together  rush'd 

Both  buttles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage ;  all  heaven 

Rebounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.  Ihid,  Book  tL 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addressM  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angel.4,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conHpicnous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  godlike  power?  for  likest  gods  they  seemed, 
Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heaven. 
Now  waved  their  fiery  sworLls,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles :  two  brood  suns  their  sliields 
Blazed  opposite,  while  Expectation  stood 
In  horror:  from  each  iiand  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th'  angelic  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if  Nature^s  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 

S84.  Motion  rapid  and  slow.  B«go1ar  and  irregular.  Uniformly  accelerated,  and  mri- 
Ibrmly  n^tarded.  In  »  straight  lino,  and  undnlatlnz.— Flnids  in  motion.— Force ;  euieaeeot 
and  in  motion.— Motion  and  fo^ce  make  dftrcrenl  imnreMions  on  tiie  mind. — Ascent  of 
•moke  from  a  irottiiin*  In  a  wood.-~A  fire-work  otjet^eau.  The  latter  In  Its  effect  dia* 
ting1li^be«l  fh>ni  a  WRterfall 

98.\  Force  exerted  at  Roman  and  Grecian  irameo.— Forcea  that  orexpower  the  mind-* 
Poroa  exerted  by  intoUigent  beinga-^QaotaUboa 
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Two  planetB,  rushing  from  n^ped  malign 

Of  ficrccbt  opposition,  in  mid  »ky 

Bhould  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

IbuL  Bock  yi, 

23 G.  We  shall  next  consider  the  effect  of  motion  and  force  in 
conjunction.  In  contemplating  the  planetary  system,  what  strikes 
us  the  most,  is  the  spherical  figures  of  the  planets,*  and  tlieir  regular 
motions;  the  conception  we  have  of  their  activity  and  enormous 
bulk  being  more  obscure :  the  beauty  accordingly  of  that  system 
raises  a  more  lively  emotion  than  its  grandeur.  But  if  we  could 
comprehend  the  whole  system  at  one  view,  the  activity  and  irresistible 
force  of  these  immense  bodies  would  fill  us  with  ama^ment :  nature 
cannot  furnish  another  scene  so  grand. 

Motion  and  force,  agreeable  in  themselves,  are  also  agreeable  by 
their  utility  when  employed  as  means  to  accomplish  some  beneficial 
end.  Hence  the  superior  beauty  of  some  machines,  where  force  and 
motion  concur  to  perfonn  the  work  of  numberless  hands.  Hence 
the  beautiful  motions,  firm  and  regular,  of  a  horse  trained  for  war : 
every  single  step  is  the  fittest  that  can  be  for  obtaining  the  purposed 
end.  But  the  grace  of  motion  is  visible  chiefly  in  man,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  but  because  every  gesture  is  significant.  The 
power,  however,  of  agreeable  motion  is  not  a  common  talent:  eveiy 
liiub  of  the  human  body  has  an  agreeable  and  disagreeable  motion ; 
some  motions  being  extremely  gmcelul,  others  plain  and  vulgar; 
some  expressing  dignity,  otheis  meanness.  But  the  pleasure  here, 
arising,  not  singly  from  the  beauty  of  motion,  but  from  indicating 
character  and  sentiment,  belongs  to  difierent  chapters.  (Chaptera  xi. 
and  XV.) 

I  should  conclude  with  the  final  cause  of  the  relish  we  have  for 
motion  and  force,  were  it  not  so  evident  as  to  require  no  explanation. 
We  are  placed  here  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  industiy  essen- 
tia! to  our  well-being ;  for  without  industry  the  plainest  necessaries 
of  life  are  not  obtained.  When  our  situation,  therefore,  in  this 
world  requires  actinty  and  a  constant  exertion  of  motion  and  force, 
Providence  indulgently  provides  for  our  welfare  by  making  tlieso 
agreeable  to  us :  it  would  be  a  gross  impeifection  in  our  nature  to 
make  any  tiling  disagreeable  that  we  depend  on  for  existence ;  and 
even  indifference  would  slacken  greatly  that  degree  of  activity  which 
is  indispensable. 

2M.  The  effect  of  motion  and  force  conjoined.  The  planetary  system.— Motion  and 
force  also  agreeiible  from  iheir  atlUty.— Beauty  of  some  machines.— Motion  of  the  war- 
horae.— Orac-«  of  uotioc  in  man.  Not  a  common  talent— Final  cause  of  our  relish  for 
motion  and  ibroe. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

NOVELTY,  AND  THE  UNEXPECTED  APPEAF.ANCE  OF  OBJECTS. 

237.  Of  all  the  circumstances  that  raise  eniotioDs,  not  excepting 
beauty,  nor  even  gieatness,  novelty  hath  the  most  poweiful  influence. 
A  new  object  produceth  instantaneously  an  emotion  termed  wonder^ 
\^'liich  totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  tor  a  time  excludes  all  other 
objects.  Convei'sation  among  tlie  vulgar  never  is  more  interesting 
than  when  it  turns  upon  stiange  objects  and  extraordinary  events. 
Men  tear  themselves  from  their  native  country  in  search  of  things 
rare  and  new ;  and  novelty  converts  into  a  pleasure,  the  fjitigues  and 
even  penis  of  travelling.  To  what  cause  shall  we  iisciibe  these  sin- 
gular appearances?  To  cuiiosity  undoubtedly,  a  piinciple  implanted 
in  human  nature  for  a  purpose  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring 
knowledge ;  and  the  eniotion  of  wonder,  raised  by  new  and  strange 
objects,  inflames  our  curiosity  to  know  more  of  them.  This  emotion 
is  ditterent  from  admiration :  novelty,  wherever  found,  whether  in  a 
Quality  or  action,  is  the  cause  of  wonder ;  admiration  is  diiected  to 
tlie  pereon  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During  infancy,  every  new  object  is  probably  the  occasion  of 
wonder,  in  some  degree ;  because,  during  infancy,  every  object  at 
fiist  sight  is  strange  as  well  as  new:  but  as  objects  are  rendered 
familiar  by  custom,  we  cease  by  degrees  to  wonder  at  new  appear- 
ances, if  they  have  any  resemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted  with  • 
for  a  thing  must  be  singular  as  well  as  new,  to  raise  our  wonder. 
To  save  multiplying  words,  I  would  be  understood  to  comprehend 
both  circumstances  when  I  hereafter  ttilk  of  novelty. 

238.  In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions,  ^vhere  one  thing  intro- 
duces another,  not  a  single  object  makes  its  appearance  unexpect- 
edly (see  chap,  i.^ :  the  mind,  thus  prepared  for  tlie  reception  of  its 
objects,  admits  tnem  one  after  another  without  perturbation.  But 
when*  a  thing  breaks  in  unexpectedly,  and  without  the  preparation 
of  any  connection,  it  raises  an  emotion,  known  by  the  name  of 
surprise.  That  emotion  may  be  produced  by  the  most  £'imiliar 
objt^ct,  as  when  one  unexpectedly  meets  a  friend  who  was  reported 
to  be  dead ;  or  a  man  in  high  life  lately  a  beggar.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  a  new  object,  however  strange,  will  not  produce  the  emotion, 
if  the  spectator  be  prepared  for  the  sight :  an  elephant  in  India  will 
not  surprise  a  traveller  who  goes  to  see  one ;  and  yet  its  novelty  will 
raise  his  wonder :  an  Indian  in  Lritain  would  be  much  surprised  to 

• — 

28T.  Emotion  excited  by  a  new  olject  Conversntlun  thwt  mwt  Interests  the  rolg^r.— 
Motive  fur  travelltii^. — I'lirlti-ity  beneadtt!.— Wonder  aoil  Mlminiion  dUttnguisbed.— 
Wondvr  la  iutancy ;  in  sdvanctiig  yean. 
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Bttiinble  upon  an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields :  bat 
the  creature  itself  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  would  not  raise  hia 
wonder. 

Surpiise  thus  in  several  respects  differs  from  wonder:  unexpect- 
edness is  the  cause  of  the  fonner  emotion ;  novelty  is  the  cause  oi 
the  latter.  Nor  differ  they  less  in  their  nature  and  circumstances, 
as  will  be  expfained  by  and  by.  With  relation  to  one  circumstance 
they  perfectly  agree ;  which  is,  the  shoitness  of  their  duration :  the 
instantaneous  production  of  these  emotions  in  perfection  may  contri- 
bute to  that  effect,  in  conformity  to  a  general  law,  That  things  soon 
decay  which  soon  come  to  perfection :  the  violence  of  the  emotions 
may  also  contribute ;  for  an  ardent  emotion,  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  increase,  cannot  have  a  long  course.  But  their  short  duration  is 
occasioned  chiefly  by  that  of  their  causes :  we  are  soon  reconciled  to 
an  object,  however  unexpected ;  and  novelty  soon  degenerates  into 
fkuiiimiity. 

239.  Whether  these  emotions  be  pleasant  or  painful,  is  not  a  clear 
point.  It  may  appear  strange,  that  our  own  feelings  and  their  capital 
qualities  should  afford  any  matter  for  a  doubt:  but  when  we  a:e 
engrossed  by  any  emotion,  there  is  no  place  for  speculation ;  and 
when  sufficiently  calm  for  speculation,  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  the 
emotion  with  accuracy.  New  objects  are  sometimes  terrible,  some- 
times delightfiil :  the  tenor  which  a  tiger  inspires  is  greatest  at  firsts 
and  wears  off  giadually  by  &miliarity :  on  the  other  hand,  even 
women  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty  which  pleases  the  most 
in  a  new  fashion.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  that 
wonder  is  in  itself  neither  pleasant  nor  painful,  but  that  it  assumes 
either  quality  according  to  circumstances.  An  object,  it  is  true,  that 
hath  a  threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by  its  novelty : 
but  from  that  experiment  it  doth  not  follow  that  novelty  is  in  itself 
diaagieeable ;  for  it  is  peifectly  consistent  that  we  be  delighted  with 
an  object  in  one  view,  and  terrified  with  it  in  another :  a  river  in 
flood,  swt^lling  over  its  banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  object ;  and 
yet  it  may  produce  no  small  degree  of  fear  when  we  attempt  to  cross 
it :  courage  and  magnanimity  are  agi-eeable ;  and  yet,  when  we  view 
these  qualities  in  an  enemy,  they  serve  to  increase  our  tetror.  In 
the  same  manner,  novelty  may  produce  two  effects  clearly  distin- 
guishable fiom  each  other:  it  may,  directly  and  in  itself,  be  agree- 
able; and  it  may  liave  an  opposite  effect  indirectly,  which  is,  to  in- 
spire tenor :  for  when  a  new  object  appears  in  any  degree  dangerous, 
our  ignorance  of  its  {wwere  and  qualities  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
imagination  to  dre«  it  in  the  most  frightful  coloi-s.  The  firet  sight 
of  a  lion,  for  example,  may  at  the  same  instant  produce  two  opposite 
feelings, — the  pleasant  emotion  of  wonder,  and  the  painful  passion 

288w  Erootion  of  sarpdde»  how  it  arises.    How  it  differs  from  wonder,  la  its  nature  and 
circomittancw. 
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of  lerror:  the  novelty  of  the -object  produces  the  former  directly, 
and  conUibutes  to  the  latter  indirectly.  Thus,  when  the  subject  is 
analyzed,  we  find  that  the  power  which  novelty  hath  indirectly  to 
inflame  terror,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  being  in  every  drcum- 
stance  agieeable.  The  matter  may  be  put  in  the  clearest  light  by 
adding  the  following  circumstances: — If  a  lion  be  first  seen  from  a 
place  of  safety,  tlie  spectacle  is  altogether  agreeabfe,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  terror.  It^  again,  the  first  sight  puts  us  within  reach 
of  that  dangerous  animal,  our  terror  may  be  so  great  as  quite  to  ex- 
clude any  sense  of  novelty.  But  this  (act  proves  not  that  wonder  is 
painfiil :  it  proves  only  that  wonder  may  be  excluded  by  a  more 
poweifiil  passion.  Every  man  may  be  made  certain,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  wonder  raised  by  a  new  object  which  is  inoffensive 
is  always  pleasant ;  and  with  respect  to  offensive  objects,  it  appears 
from  the  foregoing  deduction,  that  the  same  must  hold  as  long  as 
the  spectator  can  attend  to  the  novelty. 

240.  Whether  surprise  be  in  itself  pleasant  or  painful,  is  a  ques- 
tion no  less  intricate  than  the  former.  It  is  certain  that  surprise  in- 
flames our  joy  when  unexpectedly  we  meet  with  an  old  fiiend,  and 
our  tenor  when  we  stumble  upon  any  thing  noxious.  To  clear  that 
question,  the  fitst  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  in  some  instances  an 
unexpected  object  oveipowers  the  mind,  so  as  to  produce  a  moment- 
ary stupefaction :  where  the  object  is  dangerous,  or  appears  so,  the 
sudden  alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  totally  to  unhin^ 
the  mind,  and  for  a  moment  to  suspend  all  its  faculties,  even  thou^t 
itself;*  in  which  state  a  man. is  quite  helpless,  and,  if  he  move  at 
all,  is  as  like  to  run  upon  the  danger  as  from  it.  Surprise  earned 
to  such  a  height  cannot  be  either  pleasant  or  painful ;  because  the  " 
mind,  during  such  a  momentary  stupefaction,  is  in  a  good  measure, 
if  not  totally,  insensible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  character  of  this  emotion,  it  must  be 
where  the  unexpected  object  or  event  produceth  less  violent  effects. 
When  a  man  meets  a  friend  unexpectedly,  he  is  said  to  be  agreeably 
sui  prised ;  and  when  he  meets  an  enemy  unexpectedly,  he  is  said  to 
be  disagieeably  suiprised.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  sole  effect  of 
surprise  is  to  swell  the  emotion  raised  by  the  object  And  that  effect 
can  be  clear.y  explained :  a  tide  of  connected  perceptions  glide 
gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce  no  perturbation ;  but  an  object 
breaking  in  unexpectedly,  sounds  an  alarm,  rouses  tlie  mind  out  of 
its  calm  state,  and  directs  its  whole  attention  to  the  object,  which, 
if  agreeable,  becomes  doubly  so.  Several  circumstances  concur  to 
produce  that  effect:  on  the  one  hand,  the  agitation  of  the  mind, 

♦  Ilenco  the  Latin  names  for  surprise,  torpor,  animi  itupor, 

2^.  New  uhjpcts  .loniorlmes  terrible— ^OTtiotlmes  ngreeab'e:  yet  norelty  not  In  itself 
dfsNffrofable.  jMovdty  Diay  produce  two  «ff«ct!i— an  agreeable  onu  direeUy,  a  diMgreeiibla 
one  inrlirectly. 
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and  its  keen  attention,  prepare  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for 
receiving  a  deep  impression :  on  the  other  hand,  the  object,  by  its 
sudden  and  untbreseen  appearance,  nr.akes  an  impression,  not  giad- 
ually,  as  expected  objects  do,  but  as  at  one  sti'oke  with  its  whole 
force.  The  circumstances  are  precisely  similar  where  the  object  is 
in  itself  disagreeable.*  y 

241.  The  pleasure  of  novelty  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of 
variety :  to  produce  the  latter,  a  plurality  of  objects  is  necessary ;  the 
former  arises  from  a  circumstance  found  in  a  single  object*  Again, 
"where  objects,  whether  coexistent  or  in  succession,  are  sufficiently 
diversified,  the  pleasure  of  variety  is  complete,  though  every  single 
object  of  the  train  be  familiar ;  but  the  pleasure  of  novelty,  directly 
opposite  to  familiarity,  requires  no  diversification. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its  effects  are  in  pro- 
portion. The  lowest  degree  is  found  in  objects  surveyed  a  second 
time  after  a  long  interval ;  and  that  in  this  case  an  object  takes  on 
some  appearance  of  novelty,  is  certain  from  experience :  a  large 
building  of  many  parts  variously  adorned,  or  an  extensive  field  em- 
bellished with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  statues,  and  other  ornaments, 
-will  appear  new  oftener  than  once :  the  memory  of  an  object  so 
complex  is  soon  lost,  of  its  parts  at  least,  or  of  their  arrangement 
But  experience  teaches,  that  even  without  any  decay  of  remembrance, 
absence  alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  once  familiar  object ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  because  familiarity  wears  off  gradually  by 
absence :  thus  a  person  with  whom  we  have  been  intimate,  return- 
ing after  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new  acquaintance.  And  dis- 
tance of  place  contributes  to  this  appearance,  no  less  than  distance 
<^  time :  a  friend,  for  example,  after  a  short  absence  in  a  remote 
country,  has  the  same  air  of  novelty  as  if  he  had  returned  after  a 
longer  interval  from  a  place  near  home :  the  mind  forms  a  connec- 
tion between  him  and  the  remote  country,  and  bestows  upon  him 

*  "What  Marshal  Saxc  terms  le  ccsur  humain  is  no  other  than  fear  occa- 
sioned b^  BUiprUe.  It  is  owiofi^  to  that  cause  that  an  ambush  is  generally  so 
destructive:  inteirigence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  harmless.    Tho  Marshal 

S' ves  from  Ciesar^s  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  he  calls  If  eaur  humain. 
t  the  sieee  of  Amiens  bv  tho  Gauls,  Cesar  came  up  with  his  army,  which  did 
not  exceea  7000  men; and  began  to  intrench  him»elf  in  suoli  hurry*  that  tho 
barbarians,  judging  him  to  bo  afraid,  attacked  his  intrenchments  with  ^reat 
spirit.  Durme  tho  time  tliey  wore  filling  up  the  ditch,  he  issued  out  with  liis 
cohorts;  and,  oy  attacking  them  unexpectoaly,  struck  a  panic  that  made  them 
fly  with  precipitation,  not  a  single  man  offering  to  make  a  stand.  At  tho  siego 
of  Alcsia,  the  Qauls^  infinitely  superior  in  number,  attacked  tho  Roman  lines 
of  circumvallation,  m  order  to  raise  the  siege.  Ciesar  ordered  a  body  of  his 
men  to  march  out  silently,  and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  flank,  while  he  with 
another  body  did  the  same  on  the  other  flank.  The  surprise  of  being  attacked, 
when  they  expected  a  defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into  disorder,  and  gave  an 
easy  victory  to  Cesar. 


24a  Whether  sorpriBe  be  pleasant  or  palnftil :  (1)  when  It  produces  violent  t 
(S)  wben  eifects  are  leas  viofeat    Why  sarprtse  has  the  effect  of  swelllDg  the  emotfoB 
MM  by  tb«  object; 
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the  singularity  of  the  objects  he  has  seen.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  two  things,  equally  new  and  singular,  are  presented,  the  spec- 
tator balances  between  thera ;  but  when  told  that  one  of  them  is 
the  product  of  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  he  no  longer  hesi- 
tates, but  clings  to  it  as  the  more  singular.  Hence  the  prefei^nce 
given  to  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiosities,  which  appear 
rare  in  proportion  to  their  original  distance. 

242.  The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  upward,  is  found  in 
objects  of  which  we  have  some  information  at  second  hand ;  for 
description,  though  it  contribute  to  familiarity,  cannot  altogether  re- 
move the  appearance  of  novelty  when  the  object  itself  is  pre- 
sented :  the  first  sight  of  a  lion  occasions  some  wonder  after  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  correctest  pictures  and  statues  of 
that  animal. 

A  new  object  that  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  a  known 
species,  is  an  instance  of  a  third  degree  of  novelty :  a  strong  re- 
semblance among  individuals  of  the  same  species,  prevents  almost 
entirely  the  effect  of  novelty,  unless  distance  of  place  or  some  other 
circumstance  concur ;  but  where  the  resemblance  is  faint,  some  de- 
cree of  wonder  is  felt^  and  the  emotion  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
udi^ess  of  the  resemblance. 

The  highest  degree  of  wonder  ariseth  from  unknown  objects  that 
have  no  analogy  to  any  species  we  are  acquainted  with.  Shak- 
speare,  in  a  simile,  introauces  that  species  of  novelty : 

As  fflorlOQS  to  the  sight 
As  IS  a  winsed  messenger  Arom  heaven 
Unto  the  wbite  up-turned  wondVing  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  full  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  uir. 

Borneo  and  JvUtk 

One  example  of  that  species  of  novelty  deserves  peculiar  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  when  an  object,  altogether  new,  is  seen  by  one 
person  only,  and  but  once.  These  circumstances  heighten  re- 
markably the  emotion :  the  singularity  of  the  spectator  concurs 
with  the  singularity  of  the  object^  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  highest 
pitch. 

243.  In  explaining  the  effects  of  novelty,  the  place  a  being  oc- 
cupies in  the  scale  of  existence,  is  a  circumstance  that  must  not  be 
omitted.  Novelty  in  the  individuals  of  a  low  class  is  perceived 
with  indifference,  or  with  a  very  slight  emotion  :  thus  a  pebble,  how 
ever  singular  in  its  appearance,  scarce  moves  our  wonder.  The 
emotion  rises  with  the  rank  of  the  object ;  and,  other  circumstances 

841.  Pleainre  of  noToItj  distinguished  from  that  of  rsrlety.— Difftfrent  degrees  of 
norolty  and  their  eflTectab  The  lowest  degree.— Objects  sarveyed  a  second  time  after  a 
long  InterrsL 

S42.  The  next  higher  degree  of  novelty ;  the  next ;  the  highest— Simile  from  Bhak- 
snesre.— A  species  or  norelty  demanding  peoalior  attention. 
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being  equal,  is  strongest  in  the  highest  order  of  existence :  a  strange 
insect  afiects  us  more  than  a  strange  vegetable ;  and  a  strange  quad- 
ruped more  than  a  strange  insect 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  those  who  relish  it  the  most  ai-e  careful  to  conceal  its  influence. 
Love  of  novelty  it  is  true  prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men 
of  shallow  understanding ;  and  yet,  after  all,  why  should  one  be 
ashamed  of  indulging  a  natural  propensity?  A  distinction  will 
afford  a  satisfactory  answer.  No  man  is  ashamed  of  <:uriosity  when 
It  is  indulged  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  to  prefer  any 
thing  merely  because  it  is  new,  shows  a  mean  taste,  which  one 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of:  vanity  is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which 
leads  those  who  are  deficient  in  taste  to  prefer  things  odd,  rare,  or 
singular,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  trom  others.  And  in 
feet,  that  appetite,  as  above  mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  persons 
of  a  mean  taste,  who  are  ignorant  of  refined  and  elegant  pleasures. 

244.  One  final  cause  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that  this  emo- 
tion is  intended  to  stimulate  our  curiosity.  Another,  somewhat 
different,  is,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  deep  impressions  of 
new  objects.  An  acquaintance  with  the  various  things  that  may 
affect  us,  and  with  their  properties,  is  essential  to  our  well-being: 
nor  will  a  slight  or  superfitnal  acquaintance  be  sufficient;  they 
ought  to  be  so  deeply  engraved  on  the  mind,  as  to  be  ready  for 
use  upon  every  occasion.  Now,  in  order  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion, it  is  wisely  contrived,  that  things  should  be  introduced  to  our 
acquaintance  with  a  certain  pomp  and  solemnity  productive  of  a 
vivid  emotion.  When  the  impression  is  once  fiiirly  made,  the  emo- 
tion of  novelty,  being  no  longer  necessary,  vanisheth  almost  instan- 
taneously ;  never  to  return,  unless  where  the  impression  happens 
to  be  obliterated  by  length  of  time  or  other  means;  in  which 
case  the  second  introduction  hath  nearly  the  same  solemnity  with 
the  first 

Designing  wisdom  is  nowhere  more  legible  than  in  this  part  of 
*he  human  frame.  If  new  objects  did  not  affect  us  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  their  impressions  would  be  so  slight  as  scarce  to  be  of  any 
^]se  in  life :  on  the  other  hand,  did  objects  continue  to  affect  us 
deeply  as  at  first,  the  mind  would  be  totally  engrossed  with  them, 
and  have  no  room  left  either  for  action  or  reflection. 

The  final  cause  of  surprise  is  still  more  evident  than  of  novelty 
Self-love  makes  us  vigilantly  attentive  to  self-preservation ;  but  self- 
love,  which  operates  by  means  of  reason  and  reflection,  and  impeh 
not  the  mind  to  any  particular  object  or  from  it,  is  a  principle  too 
cool  for  a  sudden  emergency :  an  object  breaking  in  unexpectedly 
affords  no  time  for  deliberation;  and,  in  that  case,  the  agitation  d 

M8.  Emotion  of  wonder  rites  wiU)  Uie  rank  of  its  object— Wby  and  when  «■•  men 
1  of  earioelty. 
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surprise  comes  in  seasonably  to  rouse  self-love  into  action :  smpiue 
gives  the  alann ;  and,  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  danger,  our 
whole  force  is  instantly  summoned  up  to  shun  or  to  prevent  it 


CHAPTER    VII. 

RISIBLE   OBJECTS. 


245.  SuGB  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  his  powers  and  faculties  are 
soon  blunted  by  exercise.  The  returns  of  sleep,  suspending  all  ac- 
tivity, are  not  alone  sufficient  to  presence  him  in  vigor;  during  his 
waking  hours,  amusement  by  inteivals  is  requisite  to  unbend  his 
mind  from  serious  occupation.  To  that*  end,  nature  hath  kindly 
made  a  provif^ion  of  many  objects,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  risible^  because  they  raise  in  us  a  peculiar  emotion  ex- 
pressed  externally  by  laughter:  that  emotion  is  pleasant;  and,  being 
also  mirthful,  it  most  successfully  unbends  the  mind  and  recruits  the 
spirits.  Imagination  contributes  a  part  by  multiplying  such  objects 
without  end. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  signifying,  as  may  appear  from  its 
derivation,  what  is  playsome,  sportive,  or  jocular.  Ludicrous^  there- 
fore, seems  the  genus,  of  which  risible  is  a  species,  hmited  as  above 
to  what  makes  us  laugh. 

246.  However  easy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular  object, 
to  say  whether  it  be  risible  or  not,  it  seems  difficulty  if  at  all  prac- 
ticable, to  establish  any  general  character  by  which  objects  of  that 
kind  may  be  distinguished  from  others.  Nor  is  that  a  singular  case ; 
for,  upon  a  i-eview,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in  most  of  the  articles 
already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  viewing  a  particular 
object,  than  to  pronounce  that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little ; 
but  were  we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objects  under  dif- 
fei'ent  classes,  according  to  these  qualities,  we  should  be  much 
gravelled.  A  separate  cause  increases  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
risible  objects  by  a  general  character :  all  men  are  not  equally  a& 
fected  by  risible  objects,  nor  the  same  man  at  all  times ;  for,  in  high 
spirits,  a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  scarce  provokes 
a  smile  in  a  grave  mood.  Risible  objects,  however,  are  circumscribed 
within  certain  limits  which  I  shall  suggest,  without  pretending  to 
accuracy.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  obseiTC  that  no  object  is  risible 
but  what  appears  slight,  little,  or  trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at  nothing 

844.  Final  cauMS  of  vronder.— Doidgtilng  wisdom  hero  fthown.— Final  cause  of  aurprlsa. 
MS.  The  UM  of  risible  objects.    How  P*nltipUed.-Ladiorona  and  rlsihla  ol^eets  Wia^ 
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fliat  is  of  importance  to  our  own  interest  or  to  that  of  others.  A 
real  distress  raises  pity  and  therefore  canuot  be  risible ;  but  a  slight 
or  imaginary  distress,  which  moves  not  pity,  is  risible.  The  adven- 
ture of  the  fuIliDg-^Us  in  Don  Quixote,  is  extremely  risible ;  so  is 
the  scene  where  Sancho,  in  a  dark  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and, 
attaching  himself  to  the  side  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  there  in  terri- 
ble dismay  till  the  morning,  when  he  discovers  himself  to  be  within 
a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A  nose  remarkably  long  or  short,  is  risible ; 
but  to  want  it  altogether,  far  from  provoking  laughter,  raises  horror 
in  the  spectator.  Secondly,  With  respect  to  works  both  of  nature 
and  of  art,  none  of  them  are  risible  but  what  are  out  of  rule,  some 
remarkable  defect  or  excess ;  a  very  long  visage,  for  example,  or  a 
very  short  one.  Hence  nothing  just,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  pro- 
portioned, or  grand,  is  lisible. 

247.  Even  from  this  slight  sketch  it  will  readily  be  conjectured 
that  the  emotion  raised  by  a  risible  object  is  of  a  nature  so  singular 
as  scarce  to  find  place  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with  any  other 
passion  or  emotion;  and  the  conjecture  is  verified  by  experience,  for 
we  scarce  ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other.     One 
emotion  I  must  except ;  and  that  is,  contempt  raised  by  certain  im- 
propriedes :  every  improper  act  inspires  us  with  some  degree  of 
ootttempt  for  the  author ;  and  if  an  improper  act  be  at  the  same  time 
risible  to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  absurdities  are 
noted  instances,  the  two  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  unite 
intimately  in  the  mind,  and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a 
laugh  of  derision  or  of  scorn.     Hence  objects  that  cause  laughter 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  they  are  either  risible  or  ridic- 
ulous.    A  risible  object  is  mirthful  only ;  a  ridiculous  object  is  both 
nurthfiil  and  contemptible.    The  first  raises  an  emotion  of  laughter 
that  is  altogether  pleasant ;  the  pleasant  emotion  of  laughter  raised 
by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emotion  of  contempt,  and 
the  mixed  emotion  is  termed  ike  emotion  of  ridicule.    The  pain  a 
ridiculous  object  gives  me  is  resented  and  punished  by  a  laugh  of 
derision.   A  lisible  object,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  me  no  pain ;  it  is 
altogether  pleasant  by  a  certain  sort  of  titillation,  which  is  expressed 
externally  by  mirthful  laughter.     Ridicule  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained afterwards ;  the  present  chapter  is  appropriated  to  the  other 
emotion. 

Risible  objects  are  so  common,  and  so  well  understood,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  consume  paper  or  time  upon  them.  Take  the  few 
following  examples : 

FaUtaff.  I  3o  rea  ember  him  at  Clement^s  inn,  like  a  m-sn  made  nftor  BuppcT 
of  a  cheese-paring.  W  iien  he  was  UHked,  he  wua  for  ull  the  woi  Id  like  a  forked 
nidiflh,  with  a  head  fantaatically  carved  upon  it  wiiii  a  knife. 

i>!econd  Part,  H«ary  IV.  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 
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The  foregoing  is  of  disproportion.  The  following  examples  are 
of  slight  or  iiimginary  misfortunes  : 

FalnUif.  Go  fetch  tno  a  qntTrt  of  »«ack ;  pot  a  toast  in  't.  TTave  T  lived  to  be 
carried  in  n  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  biitchcP^  oifal,  and  to  be  tlTrown  into  the 
ThamuH  !  Well,  if  I  be  herved  t»ucli  miotlicr  tricky  Til  have  my  braiuA  ta^cti  out 
aiid  butier'd  and  jrive  them  to  a  dog  lor  u  new-yearV  gift.  Tiie  mg^iii^  elided 
nie  into  the  river  with  an  little  remorse  as  ihcy  would  have  drown'd  a  bitci.V 
blind  puppies,  fit\cen  i'  th'  litter:  and  von  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have 
a  kind  of  alacrity  \u  sinking:  if  the  bottom  were  as  clcep  u»  hell,  I  should 
down.  1  had  been  drown'd,  but  that  the  bhore  was  sholvy  and  shallow  ;  a 
death  that  1  abhor:  for  the  water  swells  a  man;  and  what  a  tiling  shuidd  1 
have  been  when  I  uad  been  awelPd  i  1  should  have  been  a  mountxdn  of  miiiu- 
my.  Merry  Wivtg  vfWindnor^  Act  111.  >c.  15. 

FaUtaff.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  Master  Urook,  what  I  have  suffered  to  bringr 
this  woiiian  to'evil  for  your  good.  Jieiufr  tims  crammed  in  the  bucket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  nii>trcss,  to  ciirry  me  in 
the  name  (»f  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lanc.  They  took  me  on  their  shoulders, 
met  the  jetdous  knave  their  nuister  in  the  door,  who  asked  tiiem  once  or  twice 
what  they  hail  in  their  basket.  1  quaked  fur  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would 
have  searched  it ;  but  Fate,  urdaining  he  tthoidd  be  a  cuckohl.  held  hi.-«  hand. 
Well,  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  1  for  foul  clothes,  lint  mark 
the  sequel.  Master  Brook.  1  sutiVred  the  pangs  of  tnree  egregious  dcatijs; 
first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether; 
next,  to  be  con)passed  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to 
puintj  heel  to  head ;  and  then  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
Htinknig  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease.  Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my 
kidney  ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  subject  lo  heat  as  butier;  a  man  of  conlin 
(lal  dissolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  Hutfuc.ition.  And  in  the 
height  of  thL<*  bath,  when  Twas  more  than  half  stewetl  in  j^rease,  like  u  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled  (flowing  hot,  in  that  surge, 
like  a  lionte^hoe;  think  of  that;  hissing  hot;  think  of  that.  Master  Brook. 

Merry  Wiven  of  WtndwTy  Act  111.  Sc  17. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

RESEMBLANCE   AND   DISSIMILITUDE. 

248.  Having  discussed  those  qualities  and  circumstances  of  single 
objects  that  seem  peculiarly  connected  with  criticism,  we  proceed, 
according  to  the  method  proposed  in  the  chapter  of  beauty,  to  thi 
relations  of  objects,  beginning  with  the  relations  of  resemblance  and 
dissimihtude. 

The  connection  that  man  hath  with  the  beings  around  him,  re- 
quires some  acquaintance  with  their  nature,  their  powers,  and  their 
qualities,  for  regulating  his  conduct.  For  acquiring  a  branch  of 
knowledge  so  essential  to  our  well-being,  motives  alone  of  reason 
and  interest  are  not  suflScient :  nature  hath  providently  superadded 
curiosity,  a  vigorous  propensity,  which  never  is  at  rest.     This  pro- 

847.  Emotion  raised  bf  risible  objects  not  blended  with  otlier  emotions;  except  wlut?— 
Two  icSnd:»  uf  objocu  causing  liiuglitttr.— l>c*9ne  emotion  excited  bjr  a  rinlU  object;  by  a 
ridictUoue  ont.    fixiiuiplei  from  ShalLspeare. 
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pensity  attaches  us  to  every  new  object  (see  chapter  vi.) ;  and  in- 
cites us  to  compare  objects,  in  order  to  discover  their  differences  and 
resemblances. 

*  Resemblance  among  objects  of  the  same  kind,  and  dissimilitude 
among  objects  of  ditterent  kinds,  are  too  obvious  and  familijir  to 
gratify  our  cuiiosity  in  any  degree :  its  gratification  lies  in  discover- 
ing difierences  among  things  where  resemblance  prevails,  and  re- 
fiemblances  where  difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference  in  individ- 
uals of  the  same  kind  of  plants  or  animals  is  deemed  a  discoveiy ; 
while  the  many  particulais  in  which  they  agree  are  neglected  :  and 
in  different  kinds,  any  resemblance  is  greedily  remarked,  without  at- 
tending to  the  many  particulars  in  wmch  they  differ. 

249.  A  comparison,  however,  may  be  too  far  stretched.  When 
differences  or  resemblances  are  canied  beyond  certain  bounds,  they 
appear  slight  and  trivial ;  and  for  that  reason  will  not  be  relished 
by  a  man  of  taste :  yet  such  propensity  is  there  to  gi-atify  passion, 
curiosity  in  particular,  that  even  among  good  writers  we  find  many 
comparisons  too  slight  to  afford  satisfaction.  Hence  the  frequent 
instances  among  logicians  of  distinctions  without  any  solid  differ- 
ence ;  and  hence  the  frequent  instances  among  poets  and  orators,  of 
similes  without  any  just  resemblance.  Shakspeare,  with  uncommon 
humor,  ridicules  such  disposition  to  simile-making,  by  putting  in  the 
mouth  of  a  weak  man  a  resemblance  that  will  illustrate  the  point 
before  us : 

FUuiUen.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  ib  pom :  I  tell  youj  Cap- 
tain, if  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  orld,  I  warrant  that  you  sail  find,  m  the 
couipamons  between  Mucedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look  yon, 
is  botli  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  in 
Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prnins  what  is 
the  name  of  the  other  river :  but  it  is  all  one,  'tis  os  like  as  my  fingers  to  my 
fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.  If  ^ou  mark  Alcxondcr^t)  life  well,  liarrv 
of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indiflerent  well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  nil 
tlnnga.  Alexander,  God  knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  ra^es,  and  his  furies, 
and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholure,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures,  and  his 
indienations ;  and  also  beinz  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales 
and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend  Clytus. 

Gower.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  never  killed  any  of  his  friends. 

FluelUn,  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  tuke  the  tales  out  of  my 
mouth,  ere  it  is  mode  and  finished.  1  speak  but  in  figures,  and  comparisons 
of  it:  as  Alexander  killed  his  friend  Clvtus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups;  so 
also  Uarry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  rigfit  wits  and  his  good  judgments,  turned 
away  the  fat  knight  with  the  great  oelly  doublet;  he  was  full  of  jests,  and 
gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks :  I  have  forgot  his  name. 

Gower,  Sir  John  Fulstaff.  « 

FlutUen.  That  is  he :  I  tell  you  there  is  good  men  pom  at  Monmouth.        * 

JRng  Henry  V.  Act  iV.  So.  18. 

250.  Instruction,  nc^  doubt,  is  the  chief  end  of  comparison ;  but 
that  it  is  not  the  only  end  will  be  evident  from  considering,  that  a 
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lecta?— Where  does  curiosity  prompt  us  to  look  fur  differences  and  resombiaaces f 

M9.  A  comparison  may  be  stretched  too  for.    Example. 
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comparison  may  be  employed  with  success  to  put  a  subject  in  a 
stroug  point  of  new.  A  lively  idea  is  formed  of  a  man's  courage, 
by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  lion ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  im- 
agination, by  comparing  it  to  a  river  ovei flowing  its  banks,  and  in- 
volving all  in  its  iniiKituous  course.  The  same  etfect  is  produced  by 
contrast :  a  man  in  prosperity  becomes  more  w^nsible  of  his  happi- 
ness by  opposing  his  condition  to  that  of  a  person  in  want  of  bread. 
Thu«  comparison  is  subservient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philosophy : 
and,  with  respect  to  both,  the  foregoing  observation  holds  equally, 
that  resemblance  among  objects  of  the  same  kind,  and  dissimilitude 
among  objects  of  diffei'ent  kinds,  have  no  eifect :  such  a  comparison 
neither  tends  to  gratity  our  curiosity,  nor  to  set  the  objects  compared 
in  a  stronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a  palace,  similar  in  shape, 
.size,  and  furniture,  make  separately  as  good  a  figure  as  when  com- 
pared ;  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  two  similar  copart- 
ments  in  a  garden :  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  a  regular  building  to 
a  fall  of  water,  or  a  good  picture  to  a  towering  hill,  or  even  a  little 
dog  to  a  large  horse,  and  the  conti-ast  will  produce  no  effect  But 
a  resemblance  between  objects  of  different  kinds,  and  a  difference 
between  objects  of  the  same  kind,  have  remarkably  an  enlivening 
etfect.  The  poets,  such  of  them  as  have  a  just  taste,  draw  all  their 
similes  from  things  tliat  in  the  maiu  differ  widely  from  the  piincipal 
subject ;  and  they  never  attempt  the  contrast  but  where  the  things 
have  a  common  genus  and  a  resemblance  iu  the  capit^il  circum- 
stances :  place  together  a  large  and  a  small  sized  animsil  of  tlie  same 
species,  the  one  will  appear  greatei',  the  other  less,  than  when  newed 
separately :  when  we  oppose  beauty  to  deformity,  each  makes  a 
g.  eater  figure  by  the  comparison.  We  compare  the  dress  of  differ- 
ent nations  with  curiosity,  but  without  surprise;  because  they  have 
uo  such  resemblance  in  the  capital  parts  as  to  please  us  by  contrast- 
ing the  smaller  pait?.  But  a  new  cut  of  a  sleeve  or  of  a  pocket  en- 
chants by  its  novelty,  and  in  opposition  to  the  former  fashion,  raises 
some  degree  of  sui  prise. 

25 1.  That  resemblance  and  dissimilitude  have  an  enlivening  effect 
upon  objects  of  sight,  is  made  suflSciently  evident ;  and  that  they 
have  the  same  effect  upon  objects  of  the  other  senses,  is  also  certain. 
Nor  is  that  law  confined  to  the  external  senses ;  for  characters  con- 
trasted make  a  greater  figure  by  the  opposition :  lago,  in  the  tragedy 
of  OthellOj  says, 

He  hath  a  dnily  beauty  in  his  life 
Tiiut  makes  me  ugly. 

The  character  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  are  nowhere  more 
successfully  contrasted  than  in  Shakspeaie  : 

250.  Tb9  chief  end  of  compariaoii:  what  other  end  ?~Hoir  do  we  convey  a  strong  Idet 
«f  a  man*8  courage :  of  a  innn^  cloqaenco  ?— Besemblanoe  among  ottJects  of  the  same  ki&4 
wd  dissimllitada  among  oljects  of  a  diflSerent  kind.    The  oonverse  of  thia, 
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Biittpur,  }Aj  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ; 
Bat  I  remember,  when  the  fight  whd  doirc, 
When  1  was  dry  with  rage,  nnd* extreme  toil, 
Breathlei^s  and  Vaint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lonl,  neat  triniiy  dresA'd, 
Frc-ih  as  u  hridcgroom ;  and  his  ohin,  new-reap*dy 
BhowM  like  ft  stubble-land  at  harve«t-home.  ^ 

Ho  wjw  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  ^twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncot-box.  which  ever  and  anon 
Ue  inive  his  nose;^and  still* he  smiled,  and  talked: 
And  as  the  soldil>rs  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  cidlM  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly^ 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility  I 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  qucstionM  me :  amon^  the  rest,  demanded 
My  pris'ners,  in  your  Majesty's  behalf. 
I  then  all  smarting  with  my  wound,  being  gaUM 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 
Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  mi  patience, 
Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what : 
He  should,  or  should  not ;  for  ho  made  me  mad, 
To  see  him  shino  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds ;  (God  save  the  mark !) 
An>t  telling  me,  the  sov'reignest  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  tiiat  it  wlis  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
Tnis  villainous  sulipctre  should  be  diggM 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  do^troy'd 
80  cowardly ;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns 

He  would  himself  have  been  u  soldier. 

Fira  Part  Uenry  IV,  Act  I.  So.  4. 

Passions  and  emotions  are  also  inflamed  by  compaiison.  A  man  of 
high  rank  humbles  the  bystanders,  even  to  annil^late  them  in  their 
own  opinion :  Caesar,  beholding  the  statue  of  Alexander,  was  greatly 
moititied,  that  now  at  the  age  of  thiny-two  when  Alexander  died, 
he  had  not  performed  one  memorable  action. 

252.  Our  opinions  also  are  much  influenced  by  comparison.  A 
man  whose  opulence  exceeds  the  ordinary  standard,  is  reputed  richer 
than  he  is  in  reality ;  and  wisdom  or  weakness,  if  at  all  remaikable 
in  an  individual,  is  generally  canied  beyond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  present  distress  is  heightened  by 
contrasting  it  with  his  former  happiness. 

Ck>uld  I  forget 

What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  I  am  destined  to.    Tm  not  the  first 

That  have  been  wretched :  but  to  think  how  much 

I  have  been  happier.  Southern.  I. 

The  distress  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  an  indifferent  inn 
agreeable ;  and  in  travelling,  when  the  road  is  goo'l,  and  the  hoi'se- 
man  well  covered,  a  bad  day  may  be  agreeable  by  making  him 
sensible  how  snug  he  is. 

961.  Characters  contrasted  make  a  greater  figure  by  the  opposition.    Ezamples*— Pai> 
•lOQS  and  emotkins  inflamed  by  comparison.— Gmar  beholding  Alexander's  statoo. 
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The  same  effect  is  equally  remarkable  when  a  man  opposes  his 
condition  to  that  of  othei-s.  A  ship  tossed  about  in  a  storm,  makes 
the  spectator  reflect  upon  his  own  ease  and  security,  and  puts  these 
in  the  strongest  light.  A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth  ;  it  gives 
him  a  more  lively  notion  of  his  unhappiness,  and  of  course  makes 
him  more  unhappy.  Satan  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise,  has  the  following  exclamation  : 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  wnlk*d  thee  round, 

If  I  could  joy  in  au^jht,  Bweet  interchange 

Of  hill  ana  valley,  rivem,  woodt*,  and  plainR, 

Now  land,  now  i^ea,  and  chores  with  forest  crown'd, 

Rock8,  dens,  and  caves  !  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge;  and  the  more  1  see 

Pleasures  about  mc,  so  much  more  I  feel 

Torment  within  mc,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  heaven  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 

Paradise  logt,  Book  IX.  1.  11^ 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  to  the  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  tlius: 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  King  did  bunisirthee; 
But  thou  the  King.    Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go  say,  1  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honor ; 
And  not,  the  King  exilod  thee.    Or  suppose, 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  tliat  way  thou  goVt,  not  whence  thou  comest. 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st,  tlie  presence-floor ; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance. 
For  snarnng  Sorrow  hatli  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  it,  and  sets  it  ligiit. 

BoUnahroke,  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  Are  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  Appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  ot  a  feast  if 
Or  wuUow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heatf 
Oh,  no  I  the  apprehension  of  tlie  good 
>  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

King  Bidiard  11,  Act  I.  Sc.  6. 

253.  The  appearance  of  danger  gives  sometimes  pleasure,  some- 
times pain.  A  timorous  pei'son  upon  the  battlements  of  a  high 
tower,  is  seized  with  fear,  which  even  the  consciousness  of  security 
cannot  dissipate.  But  upon  one  of  a  firm  head,  this  situation  has  a 
contrary  eftect ;  the  appearance  of  danger  heightens^  by  opposition, 
tiie  consciousness  of  security,  and  consequently,  the  satisfaction  that 
arises  from  security:  here  the  feeling  resembles  that  above  men- 
tioned, occasioned  by  a  ship  laboring  in  a  stoim. 

»4.  Optutons  inflacnoetl  by  comparison  —Opinion  of  the  wc«lth  of  a  rich  man,  Au— > 
Bflbct  of  opiMiding  otir  comllthm  to  that  of  others.— A  man  in  griet— Bataa  surveyiofC 
Pamdlaa.— Quotation  ttom  Richard  IL 
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The  effect  of  raagnifying  or  lessening  objects  by  means  of  com- 
parison is  so  familiar,  that  no  philosopher  has  thought  of  searching 
lor  a  cause.  The  obscurity  of  the  object  may  possibly  have  con- 
tributed to  their  silence ;  but  luckily,  we  discover  the  cause  to  be  a 
principle  unfolded  above,  which,  is  the  influence  of  passion  over  our 
opinions.     (Chapter  ii.  part  v.) 

254.  We  have  had  occasion  to  see  many  illustrious  effects  of  that 
dingidar  power  of  passion  ;  and  that  the  magnifying  or  diminishing 
objects  by  means  of  comparison  proceeds  from  the  same  cause,  will 
evidently  appear  by.  reflecting  in  what  manner  a  spectator  is  aflected 
when  a  very  large  animal  is  for  the  first  time  placed  beside  a  very 
^rnall  one  of  the  same  species.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  mind 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  animals,  which  is  so  great  as  to 
occasion  surprise ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions,  magnifying  its 
object,  makes  us  conceive  the  difference  to  be  the  greatest  that  can 
be :  we  see,  or  seem  to  see,  the  one  animal  extremely  little,  and  the 
other  extremely  large.  The  emotion  of  surprise  arising  from  any 
unusual  resemblance,  serves  equally  to  explain  why  at  first  view  we 
are  apt  to  think  such  resemblance  more  entire  than  it  is  in  reality. 
And  it  must  not  escape  observation,  that  the  circumstances  of  more 
and  less,  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  comparison,  raise  a  per- 
ception so  indistinct  and  vague  as  to  facilitate  the  effect  described : 
we  have  no  mental  standard  of  great  and  little,  nor  of  the  several 
degrees  of  any  attribute ;  and  the  mind  thus  unrestrained,  is  naturally 
disposed  to  indulge  its  suiprise  to  the  utmost  extent. 

255.  To  explain  the  influence  of  comparison  upon  the  mind,  by 
a  familiar  example :  take  a  piece  of  paper,  or  of  linen  tolerably 
white,  and  compare  it  with  a  pure  white  of  the  same  kind :  the 
judgment  we  formed  of  the  first  object  is  instantly  varied ;  and  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  finding  it  less  white  than  was  thought,  pro- 
duceth  a  hasty  conviction  that  it  is  much  less  white  than  it  is  in 
reality :  withdrawing  now  the  pure  white,  and  putting  in  its  place 
a  deep  black,  the  surprise  occasioned  by  that  new  circumstance  car- 
ries us  to  the  other  extreme,  and  makes  us  conceive  the  object  first 
mentioned  to  be  a  pure  white :  and  thus  experience  compels  us  to 
acknowledge  that  our  emotions  have  an  influence  even  upon  our 
eyesight.  This  experiment  leads  to  a  general  observation,  That 
whatever  is  found  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  was  expected,  is 
judged  to  be  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  it  is  in  reality.  Hence 
a  common  artifice,  to  depreciate  beforehand  what  we  wish  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others.  >c  . 

256.  The  comparisons  employed  by  poets  and  orators  are  of  the 

SSS.  Appearance  of  danger. 

2M.  The  effect  of  magnifying  or  lessening  objects  hy  compiirison.  explained.— Effect  of 
•eeing,  for  the  flr»t  t1ti>e.  a  very  large  animiU  plnced  be>l(U<  a  rerv  small  one  uf  the  same 
•pedeai— TlM  emotion  of  enrprise  arising  fk-oin  any  unu^aul  resembliince.     • 

SSfi.  Infloonce  of  comparlion  on  tiie  mind  iUiistrateU. — General  obeervation ;  common 
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kind  last  mcDtioned  ;  for  it  is  always  a  known  object  that  is  to  be 
magnified  or  lessened.  The  former  is  effected  bj  likening  it  to  some 
grand  object,  or  by  contrasting  it  with  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
To  effectuate  the  latter,  the  method  must  be  reversed :  the  object 
must  be  contrasted  with  something  superior  to  it,  or  likened  to 
something  inferior.  The  whole  effect  is  pi-oduced  upon  the  principal 
object,  which  by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its  rank,  or  depressed 
below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  effects  that  any  unusual  resemblance  or 
dissimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind,  no  cause  has  been  mentioned  but 
surprise;  and  to  prevent  confusion,  it  was  proper  to  discuss  that 
cause  first  But  surprise  is  not  the  only  cause  of  (tie  effect  described : 
another  concurs  which  operates  perhaps  not  less  powerfully,  namely, 
a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies  still  in  obscurity,  not  having 
been  unfolded  by  any  writer,  though  its  effects  are  extensive ;  and 
as  it  is  not  distinguished  by  a  proper  name,  the  reader  must  be  satis- 
fied vrith  the  following  description.  Every  man  who  studies  himself 
or  others,  must  be  sensible  of  a  tendency  or  propensity  in  the  mind, 
to  complete  every  work  that  is  begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their 
full  perfection.  There  is  little  opportunity  to  display  that  propensity 
upon  natural  operations,  which  are  seldom  left  imperfect;  but  in 
the  operations  of  art^  it  hath  great  scope :  it  impels  us  to  persevere 
in  our  own  work,  and  to  wish  for  the  completion  of  what  another  is 
doing :  we  feel  a  sensible  pleasure  when  the  work  is  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  and  our  pain  is  no  less  sensible  when  we  are  disappointed. 
Hence  our  uneasiness,  when  an  interesting  story  is  broke  off'  in  the 
middle,  when  a  piece  of  music  ends  without  a  close,  or  when  a 
building  or  garden  is  left  unfinished.  The  same  propensity  operates 
in  making  collections,  such  as  the  whole  works  gocxi  and  bad  of 
any  author.  A  certain  person  attempted  to  c<3llect  prints  of  all  the 
capital  paintings,  and  succeeded  except  as  to  a  few.  La  Bruyere 
remarks,  that  an  anxious  search  was  made  for  these ;  not  for  their 
value,  but  to  complete  the  set.* 

257.  The  final  cause  of  the  propensity  is  an  additional  proof  of 
its  existence :  human  works  are  of  no  significancy  till  they  be  com- 
pleted; and  reason  is  not  always  a  sufiicient  counterbalance  to 
indolence :  some  principle  over  and  above  is  necessary,  to  excite 
our  industry,  and  to  prevent  our  stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  the 
course. 

•  The  examples  above  given,  are  of  ihlnga  that  can  be  carried  to  an  end  or 
cOQclasion.  Jsut  the  same  uneasiness  is  perceptible  with  reHpect  to  thingH  that 
admit  not  any  conclasion :  witness  a  series  that  has  no  end,  commonly  called 
an  infifMU  tenet.  The  mind  moving  along  such  a  series,  begins  soon  to  fee. 
an  uneasiness,  which  becomes  more  and  more  sensible,  in  continuing  its  pro- 
gress without  hope  of  an  end. 

fi5&  How  poets  and  orators  magnify  a  known  ol^ect :  how  they  depress  It— 8arpHae» 
aoi  th«  only  eanse  of  Uie  effect  which  any  unnsnal  resemblance  or  dUalmilUttde  has  upon 
Um  wind.— Another  caiiae  deaeribed.~Qreat  scope  la  oporattons  of  art    Kzamptea 
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We  need  not  lose  time  to  describe  the  co-operation  of  the  fore- 
going propensity  with  surprise,  in  producing  the  effect  that  follows 
any  unu:«iial  resemblance  or  dissimilitude.  Surprise  first  operates, 
and  carries  our  opinion  of  the  resemblance  or  dissimilitude  beyond 
truth.  The  propensity  we  have  been  describing  canies  us  still 
{arther ;  for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  resem- 
blance or  dissimilitude  is  complete.  We  need  no  better  illustration, 
than  the  resemblance  that  is  &ncied  in  some  pebbles  to  a  tiee  or  an 
insect ;  which  resemblance,  however  faint  in  re'ality,  is  conceived  to 
be  wonderfully  perfect  The  tendency  to  complete  a  resemblance 
acting  jointly  with  surprise,  carries  the  mind  sometimes  so  far,  as 
even  to  presume  upon  ftiture  events.  In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled 
Phineideit^  those  unhappy  women,  seeing  the  place  where  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  be  slain,  cried  out  with  anguish,  "  They  now 
&aw  their  cruel  destiny  had  condemned  them  to  die  in  that  place, 
being  the  same  where  they  had  been  exposed  in  their  infancy." 
(Ariiftotie,  Poet  cap.  17.) 

The  propensity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its  perfection,  not  only 
co-operates  with  surprise  to  deceive  the  mind,  but  of  itself  is  able  to 
produce  that  effect  Of  this  we  see  many  instances  where  there  is 
no  place  for  surprise ;  and  the  first  I  shall  give  is  of  resemblance. 
Uhumquodque  eodem  modo  dissoloitur  quo  colligatum  est,  is  a  maxim 
in  the  Roman  law  that  has  no  foundation  in  truth  ;  for  tying  and 
loosing,  building  and  demolishing,  are  acts  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  are  performed  by  opposite  means :  but  when  these  acts  are 
connected  by  their  relation  to  the  same  subject,  their  connection 
leads  us  to  imagine  a  sort  of  resemblance  between  them,  which  by 
the  foregoing  propensity  is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  next  instance  shall  be  of  contrast  Addison  observes,  "  That 
the  palest  features  look  ihe  most  agreeable  in  white ;  that  a  face 
which  is  ovei-flushed  nppears  to  advantage  in  the  deepest  scai let ; 
and  that  a  dark  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
Lood."  (Spectator,  No.  265.)  The  foregoing  propensity  serves  to 
.  account  for  these  appearances ;  to  make  which  evident  one  of  the 
cases  shall  suffice.  A  complexion,  however  dark,  never  approaches 
to  black :  when  these  coloi-s  appear  together,  their  oppositioQ  strikes 
us  :  and  the  propensity  we  have  to  complete  the  opposition  makes 
the  darkness  of  complexion  vanish  out  of  sight 

^bS,  The  operation  of  this  propensity,  even  where  there  is  no 
groand  for  surprise,  is  not  confined  to  opinion  or  conviction :  so 
powei-fiil  it  is,  as  to  make  us  sometimes  proceed  to  action,  in  order 
to  complete  a  resemblance  or  dissimilitude.  If  this  appear  obscure, 
it  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  instances.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple is  the  l^  talibnis  founded,  other  than  to  make  the  punishment 

257.  Fin»1  cMse  of  tbis  tendency  of  mind.~It8  co-operation  wtth  sorpriae  to  (1eee!r« 
fbe  iniod.— The  same  effect  without  the  aid  ofaurprlM.—Maxijii  of  Soman  law.~Iiuit«no« 
•TeontrMt  glTon  by  Addifon. 
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resemble  the  mischief?  Reason  dictates,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
conformity  or  resembhmce  between  a  crime  and  its  punishment ; 
find  the  foregoing  propensity  impels  us  to  make  the  resemblance  as 
complete  as  possible.  Titus  Livius,  under  the  influence  of  that  pro- 
pensity, accounts  for  a  certain  punishment  by  a  resemblance  between 
It  and  the  crime,  too  subtile  for  common  apprehension.  Treating  of 
Mettus  Fufletius,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for  treachery  to  the 
Romans  his  allies^  was  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  he 
puts  the  following  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  who 
decreed  the  punishment  ^^Mette  Fuflfeti,  inquit,  si  ipse  disc^re 
posses  fidem  ac  fcBdera  servare,  vivo  tibi  ea  disciplina  a  me  adhibita 
esset  Nunc,  quoniam  tuum  insanabile  ingenium  est,  at  tu  tuo 
supplicio  doce  humanum  genus,  ea  sancta  credere,  quae  a  te  violata 
sunt.  Ut  igitur  paulo  ante  animum  inter  Fidenatem  Romanamque  rem 
ancipitem  gessisti,  ita  jam  corpus  passim  distrahendum  dabis."  (Lib. 
i.  sect  28.)*  By  the  same  influence,  the  sentence  is  often  executed 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed.  In  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  E^istheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into  an  inner 
room  of  the  supposed  palace,  to  suffer  death  where  he  murdered 
Agamemnon.  Shakspeare,  whose  knowledge  of  nature  is  no  less 
profound  than  extensive,  has  not  overlooked  this  propensity : 

Othello.  Get  me  Rome  poison,  Ia|^o,  this  night ;  PlI  not  expostulate  with  her, 
lest  her  body  and  her  beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again ;  this  night,  lago. 

logo.  Do  it  not  with  poison ;  strangle  her  in  bed,  even  in  the  Ded  i&he  hath 
Contaminated. 

OtfuUo.  Good,  good:  The  jastice  of  it  pleases  :  very  good. 

OiheUo,ActlV.BQ.5. 

Warwick.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head. 
Your  ftttl»er*8  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there. 
Instead  whereof  let  his  supply  the  room. 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Third  PaH  of  Henry  VL  Act  II.  Sc  9. 

Persons  in  their  last  moments  are  generally  seized  with  an  anxiety 
to  be  buried  with  their  relations.  In  the  Amynta  of  Tasso,  the  lover, 
hearing  that  his  mistress  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolfi  expresses  a 
desire  to  die  the  same  death.     (Act  iv.  Sc.  2.) 

259.  Upon  the  subject  in  general  I  have  two  remarks  to  add. 
The  first  concenis  resemblance,  which,  when  too  entire,  hath  no 
effect,  however  different  in  kind  the  things  compared  may  be.    Hie 

*  ["  Mettus  Fnffetios,  if  you  were  capable  of  learning  to  preserve  faith,  and 
a  regard  to  treaties,  I  sliould  suffer  you  to  live  and  supply  you  with  instruo- 
tions* ;  but  your  disposition  is  incurable.  Let  your  punishment,  then,  teach 
mankind  to  consider  tho.^e  things  as  sucred  which  you  have  dared  to  violate. 
As  therefore,  you  lately  kept  your  mind  divided  between  the  interests  of  the 
Ficienatians  and  of  the'Romans,  so  shall  you  now  have  your  body  divided  and 
lorn  in  pieces."— i?ai-«r'«  Xity,  B.  i.  sec.  28.] 

859.  Thts  propensity  oft«n  prompts  to  action ;  to  complete  a  rsKmblsMs  or  <li»«]miU« 
tnde.— Puobhment  «t  Mcttns  FudTetiaa— Case  of  £gistlieiis;  words  of  Othello;  of 
Warwick. 
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remark  »  applicable  to  works  of  art  only ;  for  natural  objects  of 
different  kinds  have  scarce  ever  an  entire  resemblance.  To  give  an 
example  in  a  work  of  art^  marble  is  a  sort  of  matter  very  different 
from  what  composes  an  animal ;  and  marble  cut  into  a  human 
figure  produces  great  pleasure  by  the  resemblance ;  but,  if  a  marble 
statue  be  colored  like  a  picture,  the  resemblance  is  so  entire,  as  at  a 
distance  to  make  the  statue  appear  a  person :  we  discover  the  mis- 
take when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other  emotion  is  raised,  but  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  the  deception.  The  figure  still  appears  a  real 
person,  rather  than  an  imitation ;  and  we  must  use  reflection  to 
correct  the  mistake.  This  cannot  happen  in  a  picture ;  for  the  re- 
semblance can  never  be  .so  entire  as  to  disgtiise  the  imitation. 

The  other  remark  relates  to  contrast  Emotions  make  the  great- 
est figure  when  contrasted  in  succession  ;  but  the  succesnon  ought 
neither  to  be  rapid,  nor  immoderately  slow :  if  too  slow,  the  efiect 
of  contrast  becomes  faint  by  the  distance  of  the  emotions ;  and  if 
rapid,  no  single  emotion  has  room  to  expand  itself  to  its  full  size, 
but  is  stifled,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  birth,  by  a  succeeding  emotion.  The 
funeral  oration  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  upon  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, is  a  perfect  hodge-podge  of  cheerful  and  melancholy  repre- 
sentations, following  each  other  in  the  quickest  succession.  Opposite 
emotions  are  best  telt  in  succession ;  but  each  emotion  separately 
should  be  raised  to  its  due  pitch,  before  another  be  introduced. 

260.  What  is  above  laid  down  will  enable  us  to  determine  a  very 
important  question  concerning  emotions  raised  by  the  fine  arts 
namely.  Whether  ought  similar  emotions  to  succeed  each  other,  or 
dissimilar  ?  The  emotions  raised  by  the  fine  arts  are  for  the  most 
part  too  nearly  related  to  make  a  figure  by  resemblance ;  and  for 
that  reason  their  succession  ought  to  be  regulated  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  contrast  This  holds  confessedly  in  epic  and  dramatic  com- 
positions ;  and  the  best  writens,  led  perhaps  by  taste  more  than  by 
reasoning,  have  generally  aim^  at  that  beauty.  It  holds  equally  in 
music :  in  the  same  cantata,  all  the  variety  of  emotions  that  are 
within  the  power  of  music  may  not  only  be  indulged,  but  to  make 
the  greatest  figure,  ought  to  be  contrasted.  In  gardening,  there  is 
an  additional  reason  for  the  rule :  the  emotions  raised  by  that  art 
are  at  best  so  faint  that  every  artifice  should  be  employed  to  give 
them  their  utmost  vigor.  A  field  may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  sweet, 
gay,  neat,  wild,  melancholy  scenes ;  and  when  these  are  viewed  in 
succession,  grandeur  ought  to  be  contrasted  with  neatness,  regularity 
with  wildness,  and  gayety  with  melancholy,  so  as  that  each  emotion 
may  succeed  its  opposite :  nay,  it  is  an  improvement  to  intermix  in 
tlie  succession  rude  uncultivated  spots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themselves  are  disagreeable,  but  in  succession  hei^-hten  the 

800L  R«niark  eonoerninc  reaembbmee.    Bnmple.—Bemark  ooBcwniog  eoBtnst— Bolt 
iv  th«  fnccmrioD  of  •moUonf  lo  oontrut 
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feeling  of  the  agreeable  objects ;  and  we  have  nature  for  our  gnide^ 
which,  in  her  most  beautiful  Jandscapcs,  often  intermixes  rugged 
ro<;ks,  dirty  marshes,  and  barren  stony  heaths.  The  greatest  masters 
of  music  have  the  same  view  in  their  compositions :  the  second  part 
of  an  Italian  song  seldom  conveys  any  sentiment ;  and,  by  its  harsh- 
ness, seems  puiposely  contrived  to  give  a  greater  relish  for  the  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  composition. 

261.  A  small  garden  comprehended  under  a  single  view,  affords 
little  opportunity  for  that  embellishment.  Dissimilar  emotions  re- 
quire ditterent  tones  of  mind,  and  therefore  in  conjunction  can  never 
be  pleasant  (see  chapter  ii.  part  iv.) :  gayety  and  sweetness  may  be 
combined,  or  wildness  and  gloominess,  but  a  composition  of  gayety 
and  gloominess  is  distasteftil.  The  rude  uncultivated  compartment 
of  furze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden  hath  a  good  effect  in  the 
succession  of  objects ;  but  a  spot  of  that  nature  would  be  insufferable 
in  the  midst  of  a  polished  parterre  or  flower-pot  A  garden,  there- 
fore, if  not  of  great  extent,  admits  not  dissimilar  emotions ;  and  in 
ornamenting  a  small  garden,  the  safest  course  is  to  confine  it  to  a 
single  expression.  For  the  same  reason  a  landscape  ought  also  to 
be  confined  to  a  single  expression  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in 
painting  that,  if  the  subject  be  gay,  every  figure  ought  to  contribute 
to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reasoning  that  a  garden  near 
a  great  city  ought  to  have  an  air  of  solitude.  The  solitariness  again 
of  a  waste  country  ought  to  l)e  contrasted  in  forming  a  garden ;  no 
temples,  no  obscure  walks ;  but  jets  cTeau,  cascades,  objects  active, 
gay,  and  splendid.  Nay,  such  a  garden  should  in  some  measure 
avoid  imitating  nature  by  taking  on  an  extraordinary  appearance  of 
regularity  and  art,  to  show  tlie  busy  hand  of  man,  which,  in  a  waste 
countiy,  has  a  fine  effect  by  contiast 

262.  It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  above  (chapter  ii. 
part  iv.),  that  wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable  mixture  with 
grandeur.  Dissimilar  emotions  have  a  fine  effect  in  a  slow  suc- 
cession ;  but  in  a  rapid  succession,  which  approaches  to  coexistence, 
they  will  not  be  relished :  in  the  midst  of  a  labored  and  elevated 
description  of  a  battle,  Virgil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is 
certainly  out  of  its  place,   (^mid,  vii.  298.) 

It  would,  however,  be  too  austere  to  banish  altogether  ludicrous 
images  from  an  epic  poem.  In  its  more  familial*  tones  a  ludicrous 
scene  many  be  introduced  without  impropriety.  This  is  done  by 
Virgil  in  a  foot-race  {^n,  lib.  v.) ;  the  circumstances  of  which,  not 
excepting  the  ludicrous  part,  are  copied  from  Homer.  {Iliad, 
Book  xxiii.  1.  789.)     After  a  fit  of  merriment  we  are,  it  is  true,  the 

260,  Ought  similar  or  dissimilar  emotions  (raisotl  by  the  fin?  nrts)  to  succeed  each  other? 
— Succession  by  contrast  f>«)Ught  by  epic  and  diiimntic  writen*;  by  conip<>scrs  of  m»uic; 
by  jarclfners.— I  *!jan  sung'*. 

261.  EaiMiions  proper  to  be  excited  in  embeUbhing  a  large  comparwl  with  •  i 
dtu.— A  gardeu  in  ft  city ;  in  a  soUtory  regiutL 
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less  disposed  to  the  serious  and  sublime ;  but  then  a  ludicrous  scene, 
by  unbending  the  mind  from  severe  jipplication  to  more  interesting 
subjects,  may  prevent  iktigue  and  preserve  our  reUsh  entire. 


CHAPTER  rx. 

UNIFORMITT  ANn  VARIETT. 

263.  The  necessary  succession  of  perceptions  may  be  examined 
in  two  different  views ;  one  with  resp  >ot  to  order  and  connection, 
and  one  with  respect  to  uniformity  and  variety.  In  the  first  view  it 
is  handled  above  (chapter  i.),  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  second. 
The  world  we  inhabit  is  replete  with  things  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  variety  than  for  their  number ;  these,  unfolded  by  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  of  external  sense,  furnish  the^ind  with  mauy  per- 
ceptions, which,  joined  with  ideas  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and  of 
reflection,  form  a  complete  tmin  that  has  not  a  gap  or  interval. 
This  train  of  perceptions  and  ideas  depends  very  little  on  will.  The 
mind,  as  has  been  observed  (Locke,  ]3ook  ii.  chap.  1 4),  is  so  consti- 
tuted ^  that  it  can  by  no  effort  break  off  the  succession  of  its  ideas, 
nor  keep  its  attention  long  fixed  upon  the  same  object :"  we  can  ar- 
rest a  perception  in  its  course  ;  we  can  shorten  its  natural  duration 
to  make  room  for  another ;  we  can  vaiy  the  succession  by  change 
of  place  or  of  amusement;  and  we  can  in  some  metisure  prevent 
variety  by  frequently  recalling  the  same  object  after  short  intervals; 
but  still  there  must  be  a  succession  and  a  change  fiom  one  percep- 
tion to  another.  By  artificial  means  the  succession  may  be  retarded 
or  accelerated,  may  be  rendered  more  various  or  more  uniform,  but 
in  one  shape  or  another  is  unavoidable. 

264.  The  train,  even  when  left  to  its  ordinary  course,  is  not  always 
uniform  in  its  motion ;  there  are  natural  causes  that  accelerate  or 
retard  it  considerably.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  mind.  One  man  is  distinguished  from  another  by  no 
drcurastance  more  remarkably  than  his  tiain  of  perceptions :  to  a 
cold  languid  temper  belongs  a  slow  course  of  perceptions,  which  oo- 
casions  a  dullness  of  apprehension  and  sluggishness  in  action ;  to  a 
warm  temper,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  a  quick  course  of  percep- 
tions, which  occasions  quickness  of  apprehension  »md  activity  in 
btisiness.     The  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese  especially,  are  observed 

862.  wit  and  lidlenlo  with  respect  to  gramlenr—Rcmarks  on  Virgil. 

968.  How  tlie  neceatary  buccesaion  of  perccpthms  imiv  be  examined.— How  our  train  of 
perception!!  and  ideas  U  acquired.  Wlivtber  it  depvudi  on  tha  wUl;  and  howbr.— 9iu»> 
easalon  and  change  of  Ideas  anavoldable 
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to  be  more  cool  and  deliberate  than  the  Europeans :  may  aot  the 
reason  be  that  heat  enervates  by  exhausting  the  spirits  ?  and  that  a 
ceitaiu  degiee  of  cold,  as  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  bracing 
the  fibres,  rouseth  the  mind,  and  produceth  a  brisk  circulation  of 
thought,  accompanied  with  vigor  in  action  ?  In  youth  is  observable 
a  quicker  succession  of  perceptions  than  in  old  age ;  and  hence,  in 
youth,  a  remarkable  avidity  tor  variety  of  amusements,  which  in 
riper  years  give  place  to  more  uniform  and  more  sedate  occupation. 
This  qualifies  men  of  middle  age  for  business,  where  activity  is  re- 
quired, but  with  a  greater  proportion  of  uniformity  than  variety. 
In  old  age,  a  slow  and  languid  succession  makes  variety  unnecessary ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  aged,  in  all  their  motions,  are  generally  gov- 
erned by  an  habitual  uniformity.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  heat,  in  the  imagination  and  temper,  is 
always  connected  with  a  biisk  flow  of  perceptions. 

2G5.  The  natural  rate  of  succession  depends  also  in  some  degree 
upon  the  particular  perceptions  that  compose  the  train.  An  agree- 
able object,  taking  a  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  occasions  a  slower  suc- 
cession than  when  tl^  objects  are  indififerent :  grandeur  and  novelty 
l^x  tlie  attention  for  a  considerable  time,  excluding  all  other  ideas ; 
and  the  miud  thus  occupied  is  sensible  of  no  vacuity.  Some  emo- 
tions, by  huirying  the  mind  from  object  to  object,,  accelerate  the 
succession.  Where  the  train  is  cx)m posed  of  connected  perceptions 
or  ideas,  the  succession  is  quick ;  for  it  is  ordered  by  nature  that  the 
mind  goes  easily  and  sweetly  along  connected  objects.  (See  chap- 
ter i.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  succession  must  be  slow  where  the 
train  is  composed  of  unconnected  perceptions  or  ideas,  which  find 
not  ready  access  to  the  miud  ;  and  that  an  unconnected  object  is 
not  admitted  without  a  struggle,  appears  from  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  mind  for  some  moments  after  such  an  object  is  presented,  waver- 
ing between  it  and  tlie  former  train  :  during  that  short  period  one 
or  other  of  the  former  objects  will  intrude,  perhaps  oftener  than 
once,  till  the  attention  be  fixed  entirely  upon  the  new  object  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  ideas  suggested  by  language : 
the  mind  can  bear  a  quick  succession  of  related  ideas;  but  an  un- 
related idea,  for  which  the  miud  is  not  prepared,  takes  time  to  make 
an  impression ;  and  therefore  a  train  composed  of  such  ideas  ought 
to  proceed  with  a  slow  pace.  HencQ  an  epic  poem,  a  play,  or 
any  stoiy  connected  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  perused  in  a  shorter 
time  than  a  book  of  maxims  or  apothegms,  of  which  a  quick  suo- 
cession  creates  both  confusion  and  fatigue. 

266.  Such  latitude  hath  nature  indulged  in  the  rate  of  succession ; 
what  latitude  it  indulges  with  respect  to  uniformity,  we  proce^  to 

264.  Nntiiml  c^mn  thnt  accelcnito  or  retard  tbo  traiD.  (1)  A  peculiar  constitution  of 
ininrt.    ^2)  Kffcct  of  cMmate.    (8)  rcrJod  of  life. 

265.  ^atura1  rate  of  succcj^siun  ilcjiends  on  tUe  particular  perceptions  that  compose 
tlio  trnln  — On  the  do^ee  of  connection  between  the  ideaa  iience  an  epic  poezu,  Jbe.,  oaa 
be  read  more  rapidly  than  a  buok  of  maxiiuai 
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examine.  The  uniformity  or  variety  of  a  train,  so  far  as  composed 
of  perceptions,  depends  on  the  particular  objects  that  surround  the 
percipient  at  the  time.  The  present  occupation  must  also  have  an 
influence,  for  one  is  sometimes  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  affairs, 
sometimes  altogether  vacant.  A  natural  train  of  ideas  of  memory 
is  more  circumscribed,  each  object  l)eing,  by  some  connection,  linked 
to  what  precedes  and  to  what  follows  it :  these  connections,  which 
are  many,  and  of  different  krnds,* afford  scope  for  a  sufficient  degiee 
of  variety,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  that  degree  which  is  un- 
pleasant by  excess.  Temper  and  constitution  also  have  an  influence 
here,  as  well  as  upon  the  rate  of  succession :  a  man  of  a  calm  and 
sedate  temper,  admits  not  willingly  any  idea  but  what  is  regulaily 
introduced  by  a  proper  connection  ;  one  of  a  roving  disposition  em- 
braces with  avidity  every  new  idea,  however  slender  its  relation  be 
to  those  that  preceded  it.  Neither  must  we  overlook  the  natuie  of 
the  perceptions  that  compose  the  train ;  for  their  influence  is  no  less 
with  respect  to  uniformity  and  variety,  than  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  succession.  The  mind  engrossed  by  any  passion,  love  or  hatred, 
hope  or  fear,  broods  over  its  object,  and  can  bear  no  intenuption ; 
and  in  such  a  state,  the  train  of  perceptions  must  not  only  be  slow, 
but  extremely  uniform.  Anger  newly  inflamed  eageily  grasps  its 
object,  and  leaves  not  a  cranny  in  the  mind  for  another  thought  but 
of  revenge.  In  the  character  of  Hotspur,  that  state  ot  .nind  is 
represented  to  the  life  ;  a  picture  remmkable  for  likeness  ^  •^tjl'  lis 
for  high  coloiing : 

Worcester.  Pence,  cousin,  wiy  no  more. 
And  now  I  will  unclatip  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick  co)icoJvin«r  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter,  dcip  and  dtm>feroutt ; 
A»*  full  of  peril  uutl  advcnlurous*  spirit 
A.-*  to  oVrwalk  n  current  rourtng  loud, 
On  the  uustcadfj4>t  fooling  of  u  spear. 

Hitler.  If  he  fall  in,  ^ood  night.     Or  sink  or  swim 
Send  danger  from  the  east  into  the  west, 
80  honor  crosH  it  from  the  north  to  Houth  ; 
And  let  them  grapple.     Oh  !  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  n  hare. 

Worcester.  Thaws  same  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  pri.**oeierii 

JioUpur.  I'll  keep  them  all ; 
By  heaven  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
Ko  :  if  u  Scot  would  save  hitt  soul,  heshali  not ; 
ni  keep  them,  by  tins  hand. 

WoicMer.  Yor.  start  away, 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpose :  • 

Those  pris'ners*  von  shall  keep. 

Hotspur.  I  will,  that's  flat : 
He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer: 
Forbade  my  tonirne  to  Kpeuk  of  Mortimer: 
But  1  will  lind  him  when  he  lied  aalccp, 
And  in  his  eur  I'll  holla  Mortimer  ! 
Kay,  1  will  have  u  starling  tauglit  to  speak 
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Nothing  but  Mcrtimery  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  an^er  still  in  motion. 

Worcester.  Hear  you,  cousin,  n  word. 

Hotspur .  All  studies  here  1  solemnly  defy, 
Save  liow  to  gall  and  pinch  thid  Bolingbroi^e  : 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Walea 
(But  that  1  think  his  fullier  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  iie  met  with  some  mischance), 
rd  have  him  poi^onM  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Worcester.  Farewell,  my  kinsman,  I  will  talk  to  you 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

Kin^  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

267.  Having  viewed  a  train  of  perceptions  as  directed  by  nature, 
and  the  variations  it  is  susceptible  of  from  dififerent  necessary  causes, 
we  proceed  to  examine  how  far  it  is  subjected  to  will ;  for  that  this 
faculty  hath  some  influence,  is  observed  above.  And  first,  the  rate 
of  succession  may  be  retarded  by  insisting  upon  one  object,  and 
propelled  by  dismissing  another  before  its  time.  But  such  voluntary 
mutations  in  the  natural  course  of  succession,  have  limits  that  can- 
not be  extended  by  the  most  painful  efforts  :  which  will  appear  from 
consideiing,  that  the  mind  circumsciibed  in  its  capacity,  cannot^  at 
the  same  instant,  admit  many  perceptions ;  and  when  replete,  that 
it  hath  not  place  for  new  perceptions,  till  others  are  removed ;  con- 
sequently, that  a  voluntary  change  of  perceptions  cannot  be  instan- 
taneous, as  the  time  it  requires  sets  bounds  to  the  velocity  of  succes- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  the  power  we  have  to  arrest  a  flying  per- 
ception is  equally  limited ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  longer  we 
detain  any  perception,  the  more  difficulty  we  find  in  the  operation ; 
till,  the  difficulty  becoming  insurmountable,  we  are  forced  to  quit 
our  hold,  and  to  permit  the  train  to  take  its  usual  course. 

The  power  we  have  over  this  train,  as  to  uniformity  and  variety, 
is  in  some  cases  very  great,  in  others  very  little.  A  train  composed 
of  perceptions  of  external  objects,  depends  entirely  on  the  place  we 
occupy,  and  admits  not  more  nor  less  variety  but  by  change  of  place. 
A  train  composed  of  ideas  of  memory  is  still  less  under  our  power, 
because  we  cannot  at  will  call  up  any  idea  that  is  not  connected 
with  the  train.  (See  chapter  i.)  But  a  train  of  ideas  ?iu^ested  by 
veading  may  be  vaiied  at  will,  provided  we  have  books  at  hand. 

268.  The  power  that  nature  hath  given  us  over  our  train  of  per- 
ceptions, may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  proper  discipline,  and  by 
«n  early  application  to  business  :  witness  some  mathematicians,  who 
go  far  beyond  common  nature  in  slowness  and  uniformity ;  and  still 
more,  persons  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  who  pass  whole  days  in 
contemplation,  and  impose  upon  themselves  long  and  severe  penan- 
ces. With  respect  to  celerity  and  variety,  it  is  not  easily  conceived 
what  length  a  habit  of  activity  in  affaire  will  carry  some  men.  Let 
a  stranger,  or  let  any  pei'son  to  whom  the  sight  is  not  famiHar,  at- 
tend the  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  through  the  labors  but  of  one 
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daj,  during  a  session  of  parliament :  how  great  will  be  his  aston- 
ishment !  what  multiplicity  of  law  business,  what  deep  thinking, 
and  what  elaborate  application  to  matters  of  government !  The 
train  of  perceptions  must  in  that  great  man  be  accelerated  far  be- 
yond the  ordinaiy  coui-se  of  nature,  yet  no  confusion  or  hurry,  but 
m  eveiy  article  the  greatest  order  and  accuracy.  Such  is  the  force 
of  habit.  How  happy  is  man,  to  have  the  command  of  a  principle 
of  action  that  can  elevate  him  so  &r  above  the  ordinary  condition  of 
humanity  !* 

269.  We  are  now  ripe  for  considering  a  train  of  perceptions,  with 
respect  to  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  to  that  speculation  pecuhar  atten- 
tion must  be  given,  because  it  serves  to  explain  the  effects  that  uni- 
formity and  variety  have  upon  the  mind.  A  man,  when  his  percept 
tions  flow  in  their  natural  course,  feels  himself  free,  light,  and  ea^, 
especially  after  any  forcible  acceleration  or  retardation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accelerating  or  I'etarding  the  natural  course,  excites 
a  pain,  which,  though  scarcely  felt  in  small  removes,  becomes  con- 
siderable towards  the  extremes.  Aversion  to  fix  on  a  single  object 
hr  a  Jong  time,  or  to  take  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects  in  a  short 
time,  is  remarkable  in  children,  and  equally  so  in  men  unaccustomed 
to  business  :  a  man  languishes  when  the  succession  is  very  slow ; 
and,  if  he  grow  not  impatient,  is  apt  to  fall  asleep  :  during  a  rapid 
succession,  he  hath  a  feeling  as  if  his  head  were  turning  round  ;  he 
is  fatigued,  and  his  pain  resembles  that  of  weariness  after  bodily 
labor.  ^ 

But  a  moderate  course  will  not  satisfy  the  mind,  unless  the  per- 
ceptions be  also  diversified :  number  without  variety  is  not  sulficient 
to  constitute  an  agreeable  train.  In  comparing  a  few  objects,  uni- 
formity is  pleasant ;  but  the  frequent  reiteration  of  uniform  objects 
becomes  unpleasant :  one  tires  of  a  scene  that  is  not  diversified ;  and 
soon  feels  a  sort  of  unnatural  restraint  when  confined  within  a  nar- 
row range,  whether  occasioned  by  a  retarded  succession,  or  by  too 
great  unitbrmity.  An  excess  in  variety  is,  on  the  other  hand,  fa- 
tiguing ;  which'is  felt  even  in  a  train  of  related  perceptions,  much 
more  of  unrelated  perceptions,  which  gain  not  admittance  without 
efibrt :  the  eftbrt,  it  is  true,  is  scarce  perceptible  in  a  single  instance ; 
but  by  frequent  reiteration  it  becomes  exceedingly  painful.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  a  man  never  finds  himself 
xnore  at  ease  than  when  his  perceptions  succeed  each  other  with  a 
certain  degree,  not  only  of  velocity,  but  also  of  variety.  The  pleas- 
we  that  arises  from  a  train  of  connected  ideas,  is  remarkable  in  a 
reverie ;  especially  where  the  imagination  interposeth,  and  is  active 
in  coining  new*  ideas,  which  is  done  with  wonderful  facility :  one 
o^^t  be  sensible  that  tlie  serenity  and  ease  of  the  mind,  m  that 

*  This  obapter  was  composod  in  the  year  1768. 
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state,  raftkes  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment.  The  case  is  difTereBt 
where  external  objects  enter  into  the  train  ;  for  these,  making  their 
appearance  without  order  and  without  connection,  save  that  of  con- 
tiguity, form  a  train  of  perceptions  that  may  be  extremely  uniform 
or  extremely  diversified ;  which,  for  opposite  reasons,  ai'e  both  of 
them  painful. 

270.  To  alter,  by  an  act  of  will,  that  degree  of  variety  which  na- 
ture requires,  is  not  less  painful  than  to  alter  that  degree  of  velocity 
which  it  requires.  Contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  long  attached 
to  one  subject,  becomes  painful  by  restraining  the  free  range  of  per- 
ception :  curiosity,  and  the  prospect  of  useful  discoveries,  may  fortify 
one  to  bear  that  pain  ;  but  it  is  deeply  ielt  by  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
and  produceth  iu  them  aversion  to  all  abstract  sciences.  In  any 
profession  or  calling,  a  train  of  operation  that  is  simple  and  reiterat^ 
without  intromission,  makes  the  operator  languish,  and  lose  vigor : 
he  complains  neither  of  too  great  labor,  nor  of  too  little  action ;  but 
regrets  the  want  of  variety,  and  the  being  obliged  to  do  the  same 
thing  over  and  over :  where  the  operation  is  sufficiently  varied,  the 
mind  retains  its  vigor,  and  is  pleased  with  its  condition.  Actions 
again  create  uneasiness  when  excessive  in  number  or  variety,  though 
:n  every  other  respect  pleasant :  thus  a  throng;  of  business  in  law,  in 
physic,  or  in  traffic,  distresses  and  distiacts  the  mind,  unless  wliere 
%  habit  of  application  is  acquired  by  long  and  constant  exercise : 
he  exce&sive  variety  is  the  distressing  circumstance;  and  the  mind 
'Utlei-s  grievously  by  being  kept  constantly  upon  the  stretch. 

2^1.  With  relation  to  involuntary  causes  disturbing  that  degree 
of  variety  which  nature  requires,  a  slight  pain  affecting  one  part  of 
the  body  without  variation,  becomes,  by  its  constancy  and  long  du- 
ration, almost  insupportable :  the  patient,  sensible  that  the  pain  is 
not  increased  in  degree,  complains  of  its  constancy  more  tlian  of  its 
severity,  of  its  engrossing  his  whole  thoughts,  and  admitting  no  other 
object.  A  shifting  pain  is  more  tolerable,  because  change  of  place 
contributes  to  variety;  and  an  intermitting  pain,  suftering  other 
objects  to  inteiTene,  still  more  so.  Again,  any  single  color  or  sound, 
often  returning,  becomes  unpleasant ;  as  may  be  observed  in  viewing 
a  train  of  similar  apartments  in  a  great  house  painted  with  the  same 
color,  and  in  hearing  the  prolonged  tellings  of  a  bell.  Color  and 
sound  varied  within  certain  Hraits,  though  without  any  order,  are 
pleasant ;  witness  the  various  colors  of  plants  and  flowere  in  a  field, 
and  the  various  notes  of  birds  in  a  thicket :  increase  the  number  of 
variety,  and  the  feeling  becomes  mpleasant;  thus  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  <:rowded  upon  a  small  canvas,  or  in  quick  succession,  create 

269.  The  twin,  with  respect  to  pleBsare  »n<l  p«ln.  When  natural.  When  greatly  te- 
celeratcd.  When  ri'tartlcd— Number  of  Ideas  wiihont  VNrletv.  not  asreeab:e.— when 
unlformiiv  Is  pIcaMni:  when  unplKa««nt— Excess  In  variety.— kcverle. 

iJTO.  Tho  aft  of  altering,  by  will,  t.ie  ilegree  of  variety  which  nature  requires.- Contain- 
platton  U»ng  oonflnt>d  lo  one  otjwt— Wliere  operaUons  ara  simple  and  rdteratad.— Effeol 
of  aoUoDB  axoaailvo  in  Dumber  and  variety. 
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an  nueasy  feeling,  which  is  prevented  by  putting  the  colors  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  either  of  place  or  of  time.  A 
number  of  voices  in  a  crowded  assembly,  a  number  of  animals  col- 
Wed  in  a  maiket,  produce  an  unpleasant  feeling;. though  a  few  of 
them  together,  or  all  of  them  in  a  moderate  succession,  would  be 
pleasant.  And  because  of  the  same  excess  in  variety,  a  number  of 
pains  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  same  instant  or  in  a 
rapid  succession,  are  an  exquisite  torture. 

272.  It  is  occasionally  obseiTed  above,  that  persons  of  a  phleg- 
matic temperament,  having  a  sluggish  ^^^  of  perceptions,  are  in- 
disposed to  action;  and  that  activity jQt  fAtantly- accompanies  a  brisk 
flow  of  perceptions.  To  ascertain  thai  fact,  a  man  need  not  go 
abroad  for  experiments:  reflecting  on  things  passing  in  his  own 
mind,  he  will  find  that  a  brisk  circulation  of  thought  constantly 
prompts  him  to  action ;  and  that  he  is  averse  to  action  when  his 
perceptions  languish  in  their  course.  But  as  a  man  by  nature  is 
termed  for  action,  and  must  be  active  in  order  to  be  happy,  nature 
hath  kindly  provided  against  indolence,  by  annexing  pleasure  to  a 
moderate  course  of  perceptions,  and  by  making  any  remarkable  re- 
taidaiion  painful.  A  slow  course  of  perceptions  is  attended  with 
another  bad  effect :  man,  in  a  few  capital  cases,  is  governed  by  pro- 
pensity or  ^nstinct;  but  in  matters  that  admit  deliberation  and 
choice,  reason  is  assigned  him  for  a  guide :  now,  as  reasoning  re- 
quires often  a  great  compass  of  ideas,  their  succession  ought  to  be 
so  quick  as  readily  to  furnish  every  motive  that  may  be  necessary 
for  mature  deliberation  ;  in  a  languid  succession,  motives  will  often 
occur  after  action  is  commenced,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retreat. 

273.  Nature  hath  guarded  man,  her  favorite,  against  a  succession 
too  rapid,  no  less  carefully  than  against  one  too  slow :  both  are 
equally  painful,  though  the  pain  is  not  the  same  in  both.  Many 
are  the  gwxi  effects  of  that  contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
exertion  of  bodily  faculties  is  by  certain  painful  sensations  confined 
within  proper  limits,  Nature  is  equally  provident  with  respect  to  the 
nobler  tkculties  of  the  mind:  the  pain  of  an  accelerated  coui-se  of 
perceptioHH  is  Nature's  admonition  to  relax  our  pace,  and  to  admit 
a  more  gentle  exe:tion  of  tliought  Another  valuable  pui-pose  is 
discovered  u|>on  reflecting  in  what  manner  objects  are  imprinted  on 
the  mind  :  to  give  the  memoiy  fiim  hold  of  an  external  object,  time 
is  requiied,  even  where  attention  is  the  g  e.itest;  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  attention,  which  is  the  common  case,  must  be  continued 
still  longer  to  produce  the  same  effect :  a  rapid  succession,  accord- 
ingly, must  prevent  objects  from  making  an  iinp.es>ion  so  deep  as 
to  Ui  of  leal  service  in  life ;  and  Nature,  for  the  sake  of  memory, 

ST;.  InvulnntArycansM  dhtnrbfng  that  decree  of  varioy  which  nature  ^(^qnire9.— Slfriit 
bm  anxaryinjr  |i:iin  :  n  sliifrnir  \m\n  — Any  bing'e  co:«)r  «ir  ^oun.|  often  returnin;;.— Cuior 
»im1  M«un«r  vftrit'd  wtihln  (N-itiiin  Unilts 

872  A  slutodoli  train  lodispofles  tu  action  -  Wliat  pr(»vislnn  1i  madu  against  IndtUenoe.— 
Bad  effect  of  a  ilow  ouane  of  p«rG«pUon9,  in  matters  that  require  deliberatioa  asd  ohototk 
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luB,  bj  a  paioful  feeling,  guarded  against  a  rapid  saccesrion.  But 
a  still  more  valuable  purpose  is  answered  by  the  contrivance :  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  sluggish  course  of  perceptions  indisposeth  to  action; 
ao,  on  the  other,  a  course  too  rapid  impels  to  rash  and  precipitant 
action :  prudent  conduct  is  the  child  of  deliberation  and  clear  con- 
ception, for  which  there  is  no  place  in  a  rapid  course  of  thought 
Kature  therefore,  taking  measures  for  prudent  conduct,  has  guarded 
xa  effectually  from  precipitancy  of  thought  by  making  it  painful. 

274.  Nature  not  on^  provides  against  a  succession  too  slow  or 
too  quick,  but  makdb  tinmH^  course  extremely  pleasant  Nor  is 
that  course  confine<ftithinVFrow  bounds:  every  man  can  naturally, 
without  pain,  acceleXte  oAretard  in  some  degree  the  rate  of  his 
perceptions.  And  he  can  do  it  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  force 
of  habit :  a  habit  of  contemplation  annihilates  the  pain  of  a  retarded 
course  of  perceptions ;  and  a  busy  life,  after  long  practice,  makes 
acceleration  pleasant 

Concerning  the  final  cause  of  our  taste  for  variety,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered, that  human  affaire,  complex  by  variety  as  well  as  number, 
require  the  distributing  our  attention  and  activity  in  measure  and 
proportion.  Nature  therefore,  to  secure  a  just  distribution  corre- 
sponding to  the  variety  of  human  affairs,  has  made  too  great  unifor- 
mity or  too  great  variety  in  the  course  of  perceptions,  equally  un- 
pleasant :  and,  indeed,  were  we  addicted  to  either  extreme,  our 
internal  constitution  would  be  ill  suited  to  our  external  circumstan- 
ces. At  the  same  time,  where  great  uniformity  of  operation  is 
required,  as  in  several  manufactures,  or  great  variety,  as  in  law  or 
physic  Nature,  attentive  to  all  our  wants,  hath  also  provided  for  these 
cases,  by  implanting  in  the  breast  of  every  person  an  efficacious 
principle  that  leads  to  habit :  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  same 
occupation,  relieves  from  the  pain  of  excessive  uniformity ;  and  the 
like  perseverance  in  a  quick  circulation  of  different  occupations,  re- 
lieves from  the  pain  of  excessive  variety.  And  thus  we  come  to 
take  delight  in  several  occupations,  that  by  nature,  without  habit, 
are  not  a  little  disgustful. 

275.  A  middle  rate  also  in  the  train  of  perceptions  between  uni- 
formity and  variety,  is  no  less  pleasant  than  between  Quickness  and 
tlowness.  The  mind  of  man,  so  framed,  is  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  which  are  continually  changing,  but 
not  without  connet:tion  :  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowknlgv,  which  results  chiefly  from  discovering  resemblances 
among  differing  objects,  and  differences  among  resembling  objects : 
such  ocrupation,  even  abstracting  from  the  knowledge  we  acquire, 


Sn  We  are  giunl<>d  against  s  sdccession  too  rapid.— Good  effeets  of  UiiB  to  body  sod 
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is  in  itself  delightful,  by  preserving  a  middle  rate  between  too  great 
uniformity  and  too  great  variety. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  chapter ; 
which  M  to  consider  uniformity  and  variety  with  relation  to  the  fine 
arts,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we  can,  when  it  is  that  the  one  ought  to 
prevail,  and  when  the  other.  And  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained 
will  even  at  first  view  suggest  a  general  observatiou.  That  in  every 
work  of  art  it  must  be  agreeable  to  find  that  degree  of  variety 
which  corresponds  to  the  natural  course  of  our  perceptions ;  and 
that  an  excess  in  variety  or  in  uniformity  must  be  disagreeable,  by 
varying  that  natural  course.  For  that  reason,  works  of  art  admit 
more  or  less  variety  according  to  the  nature  of  the  'subject :  in  a 
picture  of  an  interesting  event  that  strongly  attaches  the  spectator 
to  a  angle  object,  the  mind  relisheth  not  a  multiplicity  of  figures 
nor  of  ornaments :  a  picture  representing  a  gay  subject,  admits 
gr^t  variety  of  figures  and  ornaments ;  because  these  are  agreeable 
to  the  mind  in  a  cheerful  tone.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  poetry  and  to  music. 

276.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that  one  can  bear  a 
greater  variety  of  natural  objects,  than  of  objectB  in  a  picture ;  and 
a  greater  variety  in  a  picture,  than  in  a  description.  A  real  object 
presented  to  view,  makes  an  impression  more  readily  than  when  rep- 
resented in  colors,  and  much  more  readily  than  when  represented 
in  words.  Hence  it  is  that  the  profuse  variety  of  objects  in  some 
natural  landscapes  neither  breeds  confusion  nor  fatigue ;  and  for  the 
Bame  reason,  there  is  place  for  greater  variety  of  ornament  in  a  pic- 
ture than  in  a  poem..  A  picture,  however,  like  a  building,  ought  to 
be  so  simple  as  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view. 

From  these  general  observations,  I  proceed  to  particulars.  In 
works  exposed  continually  to  public  view,  variety  ought  to  be 
studied.  It  is  a  rule  accordingly  in  sculptuie,  to  contrast  the  difier- 
ent  limbs  of  a  statue,  in  order  to  give  it  alUthe  variety  possible. 
In  a  landscape  representing  animab,  those  especially  of  ihe  same 
kind,  contrast  ought  to  prevail :  to  draw  one  sleeping,  another  awake; 
one  sitting,  another  in  motion ;  one  moving  towards  the  spectator, 
another  from  him,  is  the  life  of  such  a  performance. 

211,  In  every  sort  of  writing  intended  for  amusement,  variety  is 
necessary  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  work.  Want  of  variety 
is  sensibly  felt  in  Davila's  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  France :  the 
events  are  indeed  important  and  various ;  but  the  reader  languishes 
by  a  tiresome  monotony  of  chai*acter,  every  person  engaged  being 
figured  a'  consunmiate  politician,  governed  by  interest  only.    It  is 

Sib.  A  train  between  uniformity  and  variety,  agreeable;  adapted  to  the  coarse  of  ho- 
ntn  aflaira,  and  aoqabition  of  knowledge.  What  degree  of  variety  is  agreeable  in  eyerj 
vorkofart 

27€.  We  can  bear  a  greater  variety  of  natnral  objects  than  in  a  plctare,  or  doBcrlptfon. 
u  works  espoaed  always  to  pnbllc  view,  variety  snonld  be  Btadiea—Bnle  in  acalptiire; 
is  palatlog  animals  on  a  landscape. 
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hard  to  say,  whether  Ovid  disgusts  more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too 
great  uniformity :  his  stories  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  concluding 
mvariably  with  the  transformation  of  one  being  into  another ;  and 
so  far  he  is  tiresome  by  excess  in  uniformity :  he  is  not  less  fatiguing 
by  excess  in  variety,  hurrying  his  reader  incessantly  from  stoiy  to 
story.  Ariosto  is  ^1  more  &tiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the 
just  bounds  of  variety :  not  satisfied,  like  Ovid,  with  a  succession  in 
his  stories,  he  distracts  the  reader,  by  jumbling  together  a  multitude 
of  them  without  any  connection.  Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furioso  less 
tiresome  by  its  uniformity  than  the  Metamorphoses,  though  in  a 
different  manner :  after  a  story  is  brought  to  a  crisis,  the  reader, 
intent  on  the  catastrophe,  is  suddenly  snatched  away  to  a  new 
story,  which  makes  no  impression  so  long  as  the  mind  is  occupied 
with  the  former. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  II. 

Concerning  the  Works  of  Nature^  chiefiy  with  respect  to  Uniformity 
and  Variety. 

278.  In  things  of  Nature^s  workmanship,  whether  we  regard 
their  internal  or  external  structure,  beauty  and  design  are  equally 
conspicuous.  We  shall  begin  with  the  outBide  of  nature,  as  what 
fiist  presents  itself. 

The  figure  of  an  organic  body  is  generally 'regular.  The  trunk 
of  a  tree,  its  branches,  and  their  ramifications,  are  nearly  round,  and 
form  a  series  regularly  decreasing  from  the  trunk  to  the  smallest 
fibre :  uniformity  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  leaves, 
which,  in  the  same  species,  have  all  the  same  color,  size,  and  shape ; 
the  seeds  and  fruits  are  all  regular  figures,  approaching,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  globular  form.  Henoe  a  plant,  especially  of  the  laiger  • 
kind,  with  its  trunk,  branches,  foliage,  and  fruit,  is  a  charming 
object 

In  an  animal,  the  trunk,  which  is  much  lai^r  than  the  other 
parts,  occupies  a  chief  place ;  its  shape,  like  that  of  the  stem  of 
plants,  is  nearly  round,  a  figure  which  of  all  is  the  most  agreeable : 
Its  two  sides  are  precisely  similar ;  several  of  the  under  parts  go  off 
in  pairs,  and  the  two  individuals  of  each  pair  are  accurately  uni- 
form ;  the  single  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle ;  the  limbs,  bearing 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  trunk,  serve  to  support  it,  and  to  give  it 
a  proper  elevation :  upon  one  extremity  are  disposed  the  neck  and 
head,  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk :  the  head  being  the  chief  part, 

877.  In  wrltlog  a  work,  how  liir  Tiriot/  is  nocflttuy.    Boourki  on  Dtrlla,  Orld,  tbi 
Orlando  FoiIoml 
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possesses,  with  great  propriety,  the  chief  place.  Hence,  the  heauty 
of  the  whole  figure  is  the  result  of  many  equal  and  proportional 
parts  orderly  disposed ;  and  the  smallest  variation  in  number,  equality, 
proportion,  or  order,  never  faib  to  produce  a  perception  of  detbmiity. 

279.  Natui'e  in  no  particular  seems  more  profuse  of  ornament 
than  in  the  beautiful  coloring  of  her  works.  The  flowers  of  plants, 
the  furs  of  beasts,  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  beauty  of  their  colors,  which  in  lustre  as  well  ds  in  harmony  are 
beyond  the  power  of  imitation.  Of  all  natural  appearances,  the 
coloring  of  the  human  face  is  the  most  exquisite ;  it  is  the  strongest 
instance  of  the  ineffable  art  of  nature,  in  adapting  and  proportion!  ug 
its  colors  to  the  maguitude,  figure,  and  position  of  the  parts.  In  a 
word,  color  seems  to  hve  in  nature  only,  and  to  languish  under  the 
finest  touches  of  art 

When  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal,  a 
wonderful  subtilty  of  mechanism  is  displayed.  Man,  in  his  me- 
chanical operations,  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  bodies;  but  the 
operations  of  nature  are  exerted  through  the  whole  substance,  so  as 
to  reach  even  the  elementary  parts.  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal, 
and  of  a  plant,  are  composed  of  certain  great  vessels;  these  of 
smaller ;  and  these  again  of  still  smaller,  without  end,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover.  This  power  of  diffusing  mechanbm  through  the  most 
intimate  parts,  is  peculiar  to  nature,  and  distinguishes  her  operations 
most  remarkably  from  every  work  of  art.  Such  texture  continued 
from  the  grosser  parts  to  the  most  minute,  preserves  all  along  the 
strictest  regularity :  the  fibres  of  plants  are  a  bundle  of  cylindric 
canals^  lying  in  the  same  direction,  and  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other :  in  some  instances,  a  most  accurate  arrangement  of 
parts  is  discovered,  as  in  onions,  formed  of  concentric  coats  one 
within  another,  to  the  very  centre.  An  animal  body  is  still  more 
admirable  in  the  dispo^tion  of  its  internal  parts,  and  in  their  order 
and  symmetry;  there  is  not  a  bone,  a  muscle,  a  blood-vessel,  a 
nerve,  that  hath  not  one  corresponding  to  it  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  the  same  order  is  carried  through  the  most  minute  parts :  the 
longs  are  composed  of  two  parts,  which  are  disposed  upon  the  sides 
of  the  thorax ;  and  the  kidneys,  in  a  lower  situation,  have  a  position 
no  less  orderly :  as  to  the  parts  that  are  single,  the  heart  is  advan- 
tageously situated  near  the  middle  ;  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen, 
are  disposed  in  the  upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  same 
height :  the  bladder  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  intestinal  canal,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity  with  its  convolutions. 

280.  The  mechanical  power  of  nature,  not  confined  to  small 
bodies,  reacheth  equally  those  of  the  greatest  size ;  witness  the  bodies 

878.  The  flgnre  of  orguilo  bodies.  Tho  tnink  of  a  tree,  itA  branehea,  &c  In  an  animal, 
the  trank,  ^.    In  what  the  beauty  of  tbe  whole  figure  consista. 

279.  Coloring  of  natare ;  of  plants.  &c.— Subtile  or  minute  mechanism  of  plants  and  anl- 
maU  tn  their  Interior  atmctore.— Fibres  of  plants.— In  anlmala,  correspondence  and  happy 
■mnfemeDt  of  parti. 
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that  compose  tbe  solar  sjstein,  which,  however  large,  are  weighed, 
measured,  and  subjected  to  certain  laws,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
Their  places  round  the  sun,  with  their  distances,  are  determined  by 
m  precise  rule,  corresponding  to  their  quantity*  of  matter.  The 
superior  dignity  of  tlie  central  body,  in  respect  to  its  bulk  and  lucid 
appearance,  is  suited  to  the  place  it  occupies.  The  globular  figure 
of  these  bodies  is  not  only  in  itself  beautiful,  but  is  above  all  oUiers 
fitted  for  regular  motion.  Each  planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis 
in  a  given  time ;  and  each  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  nearly 
circular,  and  in  a  time  proportioned  to  its  distance.  Their  velocities, 
directed  by  an  established  law,  are  perpetually  changing  by  regular 
accelerations  and  retardations.  In  fine,  the  great  variety  of  regular 
appearances,  joined  with  the  beauty  of  the  system  itself  cannot  fail 
'  to  produce  the  highest  delight  in  every  one  who  is  sensible  of  design, 
power,  or  beauty. 

281.  Nature  hath  a  wonderful  power  of  connecting  systems  with 
each  other,  and  of  propagating  that  connection  through  all  her 
works.  Thus  the  constituent  parts  of  a  pbint,  the  roots,  the  stem, 
the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  really  different  systems,  united 
by  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other:  in  an  animal,  the  lym- 
phatic and  lacteal  ducts,  the  blood-vessels  and  ner>'es,  the  muscles 
and  glands,  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  membranes  and  bowels, 
with  the  other  organs,  form  distinct  systems,  which  are  united  into 
one  whole.  There  are  at  the  same  time,  other  connections  less  inti- 
mate :  every  plant  is  joined  to  the  earth  by  its  roots :  it  requires 
rain  and  dews  to  furnish  it  with  juices ;  and  it  requires  heat  to  pre* 
iierve  these  juices  in  fluidity  and  motion :  every  animal,  by  its  gravity, 
is  .connected  with  the  earth,  with  the  element  in  which  it  breathes, 
and  with  the  sun,  by  deriving  from  it  cherishing  and  enlivening 
heat :  the  earth  fiimishetb  aliment  to  plants,  these  to  animals,  and 
these  again  to  other  animals,  in  a  long  train  of  dependence :  that 
the  earth  is  part  of  a  greater  system  comprehending  many  bodies 
mutually  attracting  each  other,  and  gravitating  all  towards  one 
common  <tentre,  is  now  thoroughly  explored.  Such  a  regular  and 
uniform  series  of  connections,  propagated  through  so  great  a  number 
of  beings,  .and  through  such  wide  spaces,  is  wonderful;  and  our 
wonder  must  increase,  when  we  observe  these  connections  propa- 
gated from  the  minutest  atoms  to  bodies  of  the  most  enormous  size, 
and  so  widely  diffused  as  that  we  can  neither  perceive  their  begin- 
ning nor  their  end.  That  these  connections  are  not  confined  within 
our  own  planetary  system,  is  certain :  they  are  diflxised  over  spaces 
still  more  remote,  where  new  bodies  and  systems  rise  without  end. 
All  space  is  filled  with  the  works  of  God,  which  are  conducted  by 
one  plan,  to  iinswer  unerringly  one  great  end. 

290.  The  soJar  system.    Its  TarietT  and  rcgularitf. 

261.  SysuMiis  woiulerfully  counecied  with  eacli  other:  the  constitnent  parts  of  plaoti; 
•0  of  aoimals.— Other  less  iutimate  connectiuaa. — Sume  Dot  oonflDod  to  our  own  plaiwtan 
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282.  But  the  most  wonderful  connection  of  all,  thougli  not  the 
most  conspicuous  is  that  of  our  internal  frame  with  the  works  of 
nature :  man  is  obviously  fitted  for  contemplating  these  works,  because 
in  this  contemplation  he  has  great  delight.  The  works  of  nature  are 
remarkable  in  their  uniformity  no  less  than  in  their  variety ;  and  the 
mind  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive  pleasure  equally  from  botli.  Unifor- 
mity and  variety  are  interwoven  in  the  works  of  nature  with  surpris- 
ing art:  variety,  however  great,  is  never  without  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity; nor  the  greatest  uniformity  without  some  degree  of  variety: 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  same  plant,  by  the  different  appearances 
of  its  stem,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit,  size,  and  color ;  and 
yet,  when  we  trace  that  variety  through  difterent  plants,  especially 
of  the  same  kind,  there  is  discovered  a  surprising  uniformity: 
again,  where  nature  seems  to  have  intended  the  most  exact  uniform- 
ity, as  among  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  there  still  appears  a 
diversity,  which  serves  readily  to  distinguish  one  individual  from 
another.  It  is  indeed  admirable,  that  me  human  visage,  in  which 
uniformity  is  so  prevalent,  should  yet  be  so  marked,  as  to  leave  no 
room,  among  millions,  for  mistaking  one  person  for  another ;  these 
marks,  though  clearly  perceived,  are  generally  so  delicate,  that 
words  cannot  be  found  to  de^ribe  them.  A  correspondence  so  per- 
fect between  the  human  mind  and  the  works  of  nature,  is  extremely 
remarkable.  The  opposition  between  variety  and  uniformity  is  so 
great  that  one  would  not  readily  imagine  they  could  both  be  relished 
by  the  same  palate :  at  least  not  in  the  same  object,  nor  at  the 
same  time :  it  is  however  true,  that  the  pleasures  they  afford,  being 
happily  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  readily  mixing  in  intimate 
union,  are  frequently  produced  by  the  same  individual  object  Nay, 
further,  in  the  objects  that  touch  us  the  most,  uniformity  and  variety 
are  constantly  combined  :  witness  natural  objects,  where  this  com- 
bination is  always  found  in  perfection.  Hence  it  is,  that  natural 
objects  readily  form  themselves  into  groups,  and  are  agreeable  in 
whatever  manner  combined :  a  wood  with  its  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  is  agreeable :  the  music  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and 
the  murmuring  of  a  brook,  are  in  conjunction  delightful ;  though 
they  strike  the  ear  without  modulation  or  harmony.  In  short,  noth 
ing  can  be  more  happily  accommodated  to  the  inward  constitution 
of  man,  than  that  mixture  of  uniformity  with  variety,  which  the 
eye  discovers  in  natural  objects;  and,  accordingly,  the  mind  is  never 
more  highly  gratified  than  in*  contemplating  a  natural  landscape. 

289L  The  wonderfbl  connection  of  our  tnternal  frame  with  the  works  of  n*tnre.  These 
sfford  pleasaro  to  man  from  mingling  uniformly  with  variety.  For  Ir»tanee,  In  plants; 
in  Indltriii&als  of  the  rame  kind.— The  human  face  —Variety  and  aniformity  relished  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  olject— Xfatoral  objects  form  themselves  into  gronpSb— 
NiCural  landscape  doUghtfuL 
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CHAPTER  X- 

OONGRUnr   AND    PROPRIKIT. 

283.  Man  is  superior  to  the  brute,  not  more  by  liis  rational  facul- 
ties, than  by  his  senses.  With  respect  to  external  senses,  brutes 
probably  3neld  not  to  men  ;  and  they  may  also  have  some  obscure 
perception  of  beauty :  but  the  more  delicate  senses  of  regularity, 
order,  uniformity,  and  congiuity,  being  connected  with  morality  and 
religion,  are  resen'^d  to  dignify  the  chief  of  the  teirestrial  creation. 
Upon  that  account,  no  discipline  is  more  suitable  to  man,  nor  more 
congruous  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  than  that  which  refines  his 
taste,  and  leads  him  to  distinguish,  in  every  subject,  what  is  regular, 
what  is  orderly,  wh%t  is  suitable,  and  what  is  fit  and  proper.  {Cicero 
de  Officus^  1.  i.) 

It  is  clear  from  the  very  conception  of  the  terms  congruity  and 
propriety^  that  they  are  not  appticable  to  any  single  object :  they 
imply  a  plurality,  and  obViously  signify  a  patticular  r€latwr\  between 
ditierent  objects.  Thus  we  say  currently,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
suitable  or  proper  for  a  judge,  modest  behavior  for  a  young  woman, 
and  a  lofty  style  for  an  epic  poem  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
is  unsuitable  or  incongruous  to  see  a  httle  woman  sunk  in  an  over- 
grown faithingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarse  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  subject  in  an  elevated  style,  an  elevated  subject 
in  a  mean  style,  a  fii^t  minister  daiiiing  his  wife's  stocking,  or  a 
reverend  prelate  in  lawn  sleeves  dancing  a  hoinpipe. 

284.  The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which  seems  pe- 
culiar to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other  cause,  but  from  a 
tense  of  congruity  or  propriety ;  for.  supposing  us  destitute  of  that 
sense,  the  terms  would  be  to  us  unintelligible.* 

♦  From  mnny  thinp<  tliat  pas«  current  in  tlie  world  withont  bein.Gr  penerollj 
condeiniiedf  one  nt  fiivt  view  would  im:v?ine,  that  the  ^entte  of  coiijfrnity  oi 
propriety  hath  scarce  any  foundation  in  nature,  and  that  it  ia  rather  an  artifi- 
cial rciincmcnt  of  tho^e  who  affect  to  distiuguiah  thems^elvcs  from  others.  The 
fulsome  panejryrics'  bestowed  u|>on  the  great  and  optiKmt,  in  cpistlc:*  dedii-atory 
and  other  ancli  compo«»ition8,  would  incline  us  to  think  80.  Did  there  previtil 
in  the  world,  it  will  be  said,  or  did  nature  8u;;;^est,  a  taste  of  what  is  suitable, 
decent,  or  proper,  would  any  jrood  writer  deal  in  such  compositions,  or  any  mm 
of  setiipe  receive  them  without  disirust  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Louis' XIV. 
of  France  was  endued  by  nature  with  any  sense  of  propriety,  when,  in  a  d«»- 
maiie  pertbrmance  purpo?cly  composed  for  his  cntertainilu*nt,  ho  ^utrertd 
himself,  publicly  and  in  his  presence,  to  he  styled  the  prcutest  kinir  ever  ihc 
earth  produced?  The>e,  it  is  true,  are  sfrouir  fiiots;  but  luckily  thoy  tlo  not 
prove  the  sense  of  propriety  to  be  nrtificlal :  thev  only  prove,  that  the  sen>e 
of  propriety  is  at  limes  ovcrpowere<l  by  pride  ana  vanity ;  wluch  is  no  singu- 
lar ca^e,  for  thai  sometimes  ia  the  fate  even  of  the  sense  of  justice. 

288.  Points  in  whtcli  man  is  8uperi'»r  to  thebriit<». — Discipline  snitablo  for  man.— Terms 
eonffntitf/  and  propriety,  not  applicable  to  a  a'w^l^  obj«cL— la»taaeea of  wlia(Ui«r9/MV 
«f  what  la  incongruous. 
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It  ia  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  0/  propriety,  wherever 
perceived,  is  agreeable  ;  and  that  incongruity  or  impropriety  where- 
ever  perceived,  is  disagreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  ascertain 
what  ai*e  the  particular  objects  that  in  conjunction  suggest  these 
relations ;  for  there  are  many  objects  that  do  not :  the  sea,  for  ex- 
ample, viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  picture,  or  a  man  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  a  mountain,  suggest  not  either  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity. It  seems  natural  to  inter,  what  will  be  found  true  by.  in- 
duction, that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor  incongruity  but 
among  things  that  are  connected  by  some  relation  ;  such  as  a  man 
and  his  actions,  a  principle  and  its  accessories,  a  subject  and  its  op- 
naments.  We  are  indeed  so  framed  by  nature,  as,  among  things 
so  connected,  to  require  a  certain  suitableness  or  correspondence, 
termed  congruity  ox  propriety ;  and  to  be  displeased  when  we  find 
the  opposite  relation  of  incongruity  or  impropriety* 

285.  If  things  connected  be  the  subject  of  congruity,  it  is  reason- 
able beforehand  to  expect  a  degree  of  congruity  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  the  connection.  And,  upon  examination,  we  find  our  ex- 
pectation to  be  well  founded :  wnere  the  relation  is  intimate,  as 
oetween  a  cause  and  its  effect,  a  whole  and  its  parts,  we  require  the 
strictest  congruity ;  but  where  the  relation  is  slight  or  accidental,  as 
among  things  jumbled  together,  we  require  little  or  no  congruity  : 
the  strictest  propriety  is  required  in  behavior  and  manner  of  living ; 
because  a  man  is  connected  with  these  by  the  relation  of  cause  and 
efi'ect  The  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the  ground  it  stands 
upon  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  therefore  the  situation  of  a 
great  honse  ouc^ht  to  be  lofty:  its  relation  to  neighboring  hills, 
rivers,  plains,  bemg  that  of  the  propinquity  only,  demands  but  a 
small  share  of  congruity.  Among  members  of  the  same  club,  the 
congruity  ought  to  be  considerable,  as  well  as  among  things  placed 
£[>r  show  in  the  same  niche  :  among  passengei's  in  a  stage-coach  we 
require  very  little  congruity ;  and  less  still  at  a  public  spectacle. 


*  In  the  ch&pter  of  beauty,  qnnlitie^  are  distingaishetl  into  primary  and 
secondary:  and  to  clear  eomo  obscurity  that  may  appear  in  the  text,  it  is 
proper  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  distinction  in  applicable  to  relatione. 
Kesiemblance,  equality,  uniformity,  proximity,  are  relations  that  depend  not 
on  02t,  but  exist  equally,  whether  perceived  or  not ;  and  upon  that  account 
may  justly  be  termed  primary  relations.  But  there  are  other  relations,  that 
only  appear  such  to  us,  and  that  have  not  any  external  existence  like  primary 
relations;  which  is  the  case  of  congruity,  incongruity,  propriety,  impropriety; 
tl)eso  may  be  properly  termed  uoondary  relations.  Thus  it  appear?,  from  what 
is  said  in  the  text,  that  the  secondary  relations  mentioned  arise  from  objects 
connected  by  some  primary  relation.  Property  is  an  example  of  a  secondary 
relation,  as  it  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  mmd.  I  purchase  a  field  or  a  horse : 
the  covenant  makes  the  primary  relation  ;  and  the  secondary  relation  built  on 
it,  is  property. 

SS4  The  sense  of  congruity  a  constituent  of  our  natnre.  Objections  answered.— Con* 
grolty  and  propriety,  agreonble,  Jfcc-Among  what  things  only  congruity  or  ineongrulty 
V  peroelvad.— Primary  and  SMondary  reUtlona. 
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Gongruity  is  so  nearly  allied  to  beauty  as  commoDly  to  be  bold  a 
species  of  it ;  and  yet  they  differ  so  essentially  as  never  to  coincide: 
beauty,  like  color,  is  placed  upon  a  single  subject ;  congruity  upon 
a  plurality.  Further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itself  may,  with  relation 
to  other  things,  produce  the  strongest  sense  of  incongruity. 

286.  Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned  synony- 
mous terms ;  and  hitherto  in  opening  the  subject  they  have  been 
used  indift'erently ;  but  they  are  distinguishable,  and  the  precise 
meaning  of  each  must  be  ascertained.  Congruity  is  the  genus  of 
which  propriety  is  a  species ;  for  we  call  nothing  propriety  but  that 
congruity  or  suitableness  which  ought  to  subsist  between  sensible 
beings  and  their  Uioughts,  words,  and  actions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  these  secondary  xelations,  I  shall 
trace  them  through  some  of  the  most  considerable  primary  relations. 
The  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  de- 
mands the  utmost  degree  of  congmity :  even  the  slightest  deviation 
is  disgustful ;  witness  the  Lutrin^  a  burlesque  poem,  which  is  closed 
with  a  serious  and  warm  panegyric  on  Lamoignon,  one  of  the  king's 
judges: 

Amphora  ccepit 

lustJtui ;  currente  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  f 

28*7.  Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  furnished  in 
plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  subject  and  its  ornaments.  A  Jit- 
eraiy  performance,  intended  merely  for  amusement,  is  susceptible  of 
much  ornament,  as  well  as  a  music-room  or  a  playhouse ;  for  in 
gayety  the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relish  for  show  and  decoration. 
The  most  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper  in  tragedy,  is  not 
unsuitable  to  opei-a-actore :  the  truth  is,  an  opera,  in  its  present  form, 
is  a  mighty  fine  thing ;  but,  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital 
circumstances,  we  look  not  for  nature  nor  propriety  in  those  which 
are  accessoiy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  and  important  subject 
admits  not  much  ornament,*  nor  a  subject  that  of  itself  is  extremely 
beautiful ;  and  a  subject  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftiness  and 
grandeur,  appears  b^t  in  a  dress  altogether  plain. 

To  a  pei-son  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  apparel  is  unsuit- 
able ;  which,  besides  the  iucongniity,  shows  by  contrast  the  ineanne^ 
of  appearance  in  the  strongest  light  Sweetness  of  look  and  manner 
requii-es  simplicity  of  dress  joined  with  the  greatest  elegance.  A 
8tately  and  majestic  air  requires  sumptuous  apparel,  wkich  ought 

♦  Contrary  to  this  rule,  tho  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  tho  Char- 
uei^rUficSf  is  a  continued  clmin  of  mettiphors :  these  in  such  profusion  nro  too 
fli>rid  for  tho  subject ;  nnd  have  beside?  tho  bad  etfcct  of  removing  our  attention 
(toni  tho  principal  subject,  to  fix  it  upon  splendid  trifles. 

y8.\  Congruity  Is  expected  in  what  degree?  Instaneos.— Congruity  near}/  allied  to 
beauty. 

S'^d.  Ooagruitjr  end  proprie^  disUnxuUbableL— BelaUon  of  a  part  to  the  whole  demandl 
congrultjr. 
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not  to  be  gaudy,  iknt  crowded  with  little  ornamenta.  A  woman  of 
consummate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  shows 
best  in  a  plain  dress, 


For  loveliness 

Nccdrt  not  the  foreign  nid  of  ornament, 
But  id,  when  uuudornM,  &dom*d  tbo  iiioftt. 

TUum 


I 


Thomson's  Autumn. 

288.  Gongruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  ornament,  but 
also  the  kind.  The  decorations  of  a  dancing-room  ought  all  of  them 
to  be  gay.  No  picture  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has  religion 
for  its  subject  Every  ornament  upon  a  shield  should  relate  to  war ; 
and  Virgil,  with  great  judgment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the 
shield  of  ^neaa  to  the  military  history  of  the  Romans:  that  beauty 
is  overlooked  by  Homer,  for  the  bulk  of  the  sculpture  upon  the 
shield  of  Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  general,  and  of  joy  and 
fetivity  in  particular :  the  author  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  same 
inattention  in  describing  the  shield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments,  we  must  at- 
tend, not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be  adorned,  but 
also  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed :  the  ornaments  that 
are  proper  for  a  ball  will  appear  not  altogether  so  decent  at  public 
worship ;  and  the  same  person  ought  to  dress  differently  for  a  mar- 
riage-feast and  for  a  funeral. 

289.  Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man  than  his  senti- 
ments, words,  and  actions ;  and  therefore  we  require  here  the  strictest 
conformity.  When  we  find  what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively 
sense  of  propriety ;  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  sense  of  impro- 
priety is  no  less  lively.  Hence  the  universal  distaste  of  affectation, 
which  consists  in  making  a  show  of  greater  delicacy  and  refinement 
tlian  is  suited  either  to  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the  person. 
Nothing  in  epic  or  dramatic  compositions  is  more  disgustfiil  than 
impropriety  of  manners.  In  Comei lie's  tragedy  of  Cinna^  ^milia^ 
a  favorite  of  Augustus,  receives  daily  marks  of  his  afifection,  and  is 
loaded  with  benefits;  yet  all  the  while  is  laying  plots  to  assassinate 
her  benefactor,  directed  by  no  other  motive  than  to  avenge  her 
father's  death  (see  Act  I.  Sc.  2).  Revenge  against  a  benefactor, 
founded  solely  upon  filial  piety,  cannot  be  directed  by  any  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  justice,  and  therefore  never  can  suggest  unlaw- 
fol  means ;  yet  the  crime  here  attempted,  a  treacherous  murder, 
is  what  even  a  miscreant  will  scarce  attempt  against  his  bitterest 
enemy. 

SST.  Instances  of  congrnity  und  IncongrQUy  In  a  inbjeot  and  tta  oraamenta.— Dreai  ra- 
qoireil  for  rlltferent  cI.im«'*. 

8SS.  CMnjn-iil'y  re^nlntes  not  only  tlie  qnantUr  of  ornamont,  bnt  the  kind:  In  adanelag^ 
room,  <fer.— CircuinstMnccft  are  to  b«  conMdf  red  in  jiid&rtns  of  propriety. 

2Sd.  l*ke  close  reUtion  nfii  ninn  to  his  Sentiment?,  wurds  nnd  aclloiu. — AfTactatlon,  wbat^ 
aad  wby  detMto<l.— In  epic  or  dramaUo  composition,  what  is  must  dlagttfting  ?— Bemarkl 
on  tbe  tragedy  of  Cinna, 
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290.  What  is  said  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  explain  the  re- 
lations of  congruity  and  propriety ;  and  yet  the  subjev^t  is  not  ex- 
hausted ;  on  the  contrary,  tlie  prospect  enlarges  upon  us,  when  w* 
take  under  view  the  effects  these  relations  produce  in  the  mind 
Congruity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  appear  agreeable ;  and 
every  agreeable  object  produceth  in  the  mind  a  pleasant  emotion : 
incongruity  and  impropriety,  on  the  other  hand,  are  disagreeable, 
and  of  teourse  produce  painful  emotions.  These  emotions,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful,  sometimes  vanish  without  any  consequence ;  but 
more  frequently  occasion  other  emotions,  to  which  I  proceed. 

When  any  blight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  accidental  com- 
bination of  persons  or  things,  as  of  passengers  in  a  stage-coach,  or 
of  individuals  dining  at  an  ordinary ;  the  painful  emotion  of  incon- 
gruity, after  a  momentary  existence,  vanisheth  without  producing 
any  effect.  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  propriety  and  impropriety  : 
voluntary  acts,  whether  words  or  deeds,  are  imputed  to  the  author : 
when  proper,  we  reward  him  with  our  esteem  ;  when  improper,  we 
punish  him  with  our  contempt  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  gen- 
erous action  suited  to  the  character  of  the  author,  which  raises  in 
him  and  in  every  spectator  tlie  pleasant  emotion  of  propriety  :  this 
emotion  generates  in  the  author  both  self-esteem  and  joy ;  the  for- 
mer when  he  considers  his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when 
he  considers  the  good  opinion  that  others  wi'il  entertain  of  him : 
the  same  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in  the  spectators  esteem 
for  the  author  of  the  action  ;  and  when  they  think  of  themselves,  it 
also  produceth  by  contrast  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  discover  the 
effects  of  an  unsuitable  action,  we  must  invert  each  of  these  circum- 
stances :  the  painful  emption  of  impropriety  generates  in  the  author 
of  the  action  botli  humility  and  shame ;  the  tbnuer  when  he  con- 
siders his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when  he  consider 
what  others  will  think  of  him :  the  same  emotion  of  impropriety 
produceth  in  the  spectators  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  aciion ; 
and  it  also  produceth,  by  contrast  when  they  think  of  themselves^ 
an  emotion  of  selt-esteem.  Here,  then,  are  many  different  emotions, 
derived  from  tlie  same  action  considered  in  different  views  by  differ- 
ent pei'sons ;  a  machine  provided  with  many  springs,  and  not  a  little 
comiilicated.  Propriety  of  action,  it  would  seem,  is  a  favorite  of 
Nature,  or  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  when  such  care  and  solicitude 
is  bestowed  on  it  It  is  not  left  to  oul*  own  choice ;  but,  like  justice, 
is  required  at  our  hands :  and,  like  justice,  is  enforced  by  natural 
rewards  and  punishments ;  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity,  do  any 
thing  unbecoming  or  improper ;  he  suftei-s  the  chastisement  of  con- 
tempt inflicted  by  othei-s,  and  of  shame  inflicted  by  himself     An 

JdO.  The  effi'cta  of  tbo  re^jumn?"f  fonirrnlty  and  propriety  upon  Ihe  mind  of  Ihi*  he- 
boldtT— 'rht»  I'ffiCt  of  !iic<»n;:rulty  (Utfirent  from  that  of  improiirlfry.  Cat*  oi  s  igbi  In* 
eonjrruif.v  ;  uf  jtrupriftv  and  iinjm>iiriety. — Klffcta  of  «  MiitatJe  generous  MCtion,  in  tbe 
■fcnt  and  »p«cU(or.    l^ccts  also  of  aa  unsuitable  aciion.-'Proprlety  of  aetton,  how  ao* 
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apparatus  so  complicated,  and  so  singular,  ought  to  rouse  our  atten- 
tion :  for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain ;  and  we  may  conclude  with 
^certainty,  that  this  cuiious  branch  of  the  human  constitution  is  in- 
tended tor  some  valuable  purpose. 

_^29 1 .  A  gross  impropriety  is  punished  with  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, whic^h  are  vented  against  the  offender  by  external  expressions ; 
nor  is  even  the  slightest  impropriety  suffered  to  pass  without  some 
degree  of  contempt.  But  there  are  improprieties  of  the  slighter 
kind,  that  provoke  laughter ;  of  which  we  have  examples  without 
end  in  the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  our  own  species :  such  im- 
proprieties receive  a  different  punishment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  occasioned  by 
an  impropriety  of  that  kind,  uniting  intimately  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  are  expressed  exteraally  by  a  i)eculiar  sort  of  laugh, 
termed  a  laugh  of  derision  or  scorn.  (See  chapter  vii.)  An  im- 
propriety that  thus  moves  not  only  contempt  but  laughter,  is  distin- 
gui:»hed  by  the  epithet  of  ridiculous  ;  and  a  laugh  of  detision  or 
scorn  is  the  punisliment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor  ought  it  to 
escjipe  observation,  that  we  are  so  fond  of  inflicting  that  punishment, 
as  sometimes  to  exert  it  even  against  creatures  of  an  interior  species ; 
witness  a  turkey-cock  swelling  with  pride,  and  sti-utting  with  dis- 
played featheis,  which  in  a  gay  mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of 
deri:«ion. 

We  must  not  expect  that  these  different  improprieties  are  sepa- 
rated by  distinct  boundaries ;  for  of  improprieties,  from  the  slightest 
to  the  most  gross,  tix>m  the  most  risible  to  the  most  serious,  there 
are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  some  unbe- 
coming actions,  too  risible  for  anger,  and  too  serious  for  derision,  the 
spectator  feels  a  sort  of  mixed  emotion,  partaking  both  of  derision 
and  of  anger ;  which  accounts  for  an  expression,  common  with  respect 
to  the  impropriety  of  some  actions.  Thus  we  know  not  whether  to 
laugh  or  be  angry. 

292.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  a  risible 
impropriety,  which  is  always  slight,  the  contempt  we  have  for  the 
offender  is  extremely  faint,  though  derision,  its  gratification,  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  This  disproportion  between  a  passion  and  its 
gratification,  may  seem  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature. 
In  looking  about  for  a  solution,  I  reflect  upon  what  is  laid  down 
above,  that  an  improper  action  not  only  moves  our  contempt  for  the 
author,  but  also,  by  means  of  contrast,  swells  the  good  opinion  we 
have  of  ourselves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other  particular, 
to  the  pleasure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies  and  absurdities ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  well  known  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  share 
of  vanity  are  the  most  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Vanity,  which  is 
a  vivid  passion,  pleasant  in  it;^lf,  and  not  les4  so  in  its  gratification, 

S91.  How  A  groM  improprietf  is  panUtaed ;  bow  that  of  a  lUghter  kind.    Do^roei  of 
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would  singly  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pleasure  of  ridicule, 
without  boiTowing  any  aid  from  contempt.  Hence  appears  the 
reason  of  a  noted  observation,  That  we  are  the  most  disposed  t<^ 
ridicule  the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  others,  when  we  are  in  high 
spirits ;  for  in  high  spirits,  self-conceit  displays  itself  with  more  than 
ordinary  vigor. 

293.  Having  with  wary  steps  traced  an  intricate  roa(!,  not  with- 
out danger  of  wandering,  what  remains  to  complete  our  journey,  is 
to  account  for  the  final  cause  of  congniity  and  propriety,  which 
makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  human  constitution.  One  final  cause, 
regarding  congniity,  is  pretty  obvious,  that  the  sense  of  congniity, 
as  one  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  our  entertainment,  which  is  the  final  cause  assigned  above  for  our 
sense  of  proportion  (see  chapter  iii.),  and  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon  here.  Congrruity,  indeed,  with  respect  to  quantity,  coincides 
with  proportion ;  when  the  parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjusted 
to  each  other,  it  may  be  said  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by 
the  congniity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  But 
propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  be  the 
same  with  proportion  :  a  very  long  nose  is  disproportioned,  but  can- 
not be  termed  improper.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  impropriety 
coincides  with  disproportion  in  the  same  subject,  but  never  in  the 
same  respect  I  give  for  an  example  a  very  little  man  buckled  to  a 
long  toledo :  considering  the  man  and  the  sword  with  respect  to 
size,  we  perceive  a  disproportion :  considering  the  sword  as  the  choice 
of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impropriety. 

294.  The  sense  of  impropriety  with  respect  to  mistakes,  blunders, 
and  absurdities,  is  evidently  calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
In  the  spectators  it  is  productive  of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent 
recreation  in  an  interval  from  business.  But  this  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  what  follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  subject  of  ridicule ; 
and  to  punish  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity, 
tends  to  put  him  more  on  his  guard  in  time  coming.  It  is  well 
ordered,  that  even  the  most  innocent  blunder  is  not  committed  with 
impunity ;  because,  were  errors  hcensed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  in- 
attention would  grow  into  habit,  and  be  the  occasion  of  much  hurt 

The  final  cause  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is  of  all  the  most 
illustrious.  To  have  a  just  notion  of  it,  the  moral  duties  that  respect 
others  must  be  distinguished  from  those  that  respect  ourselves.  Fi- 
dehty,  gratitude,  and  abstinence  from  injury,  are  examples  of  the 
first  sort ;  temperance,  modesty,  firmness  of  mind,  are  examples  of 
the  other :  the  former  are  made  duties  by  the  sense  of  justice ;  the 
latter  by  the  sense  of  propriety.  Here  is  a  final  cause  of  the  sense 
of  propriety  that  will  rouse  our  attention.     It  is  undoubtedly  the 
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interest  of  everv  man  to  suit  his  behavior  to  the  dimity  of  hia 
nature,  and  to  the  station  allotted  him  by  Providence  :  for  such  ra- 
tional conduct  contributes  in  every  respect  to  happiness,  by  pre- 
serving health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  the  esteem  of  others, 
and,  which  of  all  is  the  greatest  blessing,  by  gaining  a  justly  founded 
selt^teem.  But  in  a  matter  so  essential  to  our  well-being,  even 
self-interest  is  not  relied  on :  the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is  super- 
added to  the  motive  of  interest.  The  God  of  Nature,  in  all  things 
essential  to  our  happiness,  hath  observed  one  uniform  method  :  to 
keep  us  steady  in  our  conduct,  he  hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws 
and  principles,  preventive  of  many  aberrations,  which  would  daily 
happen  were  we  totally  surrendered  to  so  fallible  a  guide  as  is  hu- 
man reason.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  considered  in  another 
light  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with  respect 
to  ourselves ;  as  justice  is  the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct 
with  respect  to  others.  I  call  propriety  a  law,  no  less  than  justice ; 
because  both  are  equally  rules  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  obeyed : 
propriety  includes  that  obligation  ;  for  to  say  an  action  is  proper,  is 
in  other -words  to  say,  that  it  ouffht  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  say  it 
is  improper,  is  in  other  words  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  be  forborne. 
It  is  that  very  character  of  ought  and  should  which  makes  justice  a 
law  to  us ;  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  propriety,  though 
perhaps  more  faintly  than  to  justice ;  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  ;  and  we  ought,  without  hesitation  and  reluctance, 
to  submit  equally  to  the  government  of  both. 

295.  But  I  have  more  to  urge  upon  that  head.  To  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety as  well  as  of  justice,  are  annexed  the  sanctions  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments ;  which  evidently  prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  satisfaction  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined  to  the  esteem 
and  good-will  of  others,  is  the  reward  that  belongs  to  both  equally. 
The  punishments  also,  though  not  the  same,  are  nearly  allied  ;  and 
differ  in  degree  more  than -in  quality.  Disobedience  to  the  law  of 
justice  is  punished  with  remorse ;  disobedience  to  the  law  of  pro- 
priety, with  shame,  which  is  remorse  in  a  lower  degree.  Every 
transgression  of  the  law  of  justice  raises  indignation  in  the  beholder ; 
and  so  doth  every  flagrant  transgression  of  the  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  punishment:  they  are  always 
rebuked  with  some  degree  of  contempt,  and  frequently  with  derision. 
In  general,  it  is  true,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  annexed  to 
the  sense  of  propriety  are  slighter  in  degree  than  those  annexed  to 
the  sense  of  justice  ;  which  is  wisely  ordered,  because  duty  to  otliei-s 
is  still  more  essential  to  society  than  duty  to  ourselves :  society,  in- 
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deed,  could  not  subsist  a  moment,  were  individuals  not  protected 
from  the  headstrong  and  turbulent  passions  of  their  neighbors. 

296.  The  final  cause  now  untblded  of  the  sense  of  propriety,  muat» 
to  every  discerning  eye,  appear  delightftil ;  and  yet  this  is  but  a 
partial  view ;  for  that  sense  reaches  another  illustrious  end,  which  is, 
in  conjunction  with  the  sense  of  justice,  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  social  duties.  In  fact,  the  sanctions  visibly  contrived  to  compel  a 
man  to  be  just  to  himself,  are  equally  serviceable  to  compel  him  to 
be  just  to  others ;  which  will  be  evident  from  a  single  reflection, 
that  an  action,  by  being  unjust,  ceases  not  to  be  improper :  an  action 
never  appeal^  more  eminently  improper,  than  when  it  is  unjust :  it 
is  obviously  becoming  and  suitable  to  human  nature,  that  each  man 
do  his  duty  to  othei« ;  and,  accordingly,  every  transgression  of  duty 
to  others,  is  at  the  same  time  a  transgression  of  duty  to  one's  sel^ 
This  is  a  plain  trutli  without  exaggeration ;  and  it  opens  a  new  and 
enchanting  view  in  the  moral  landscape,  the  prospect  being  greatly 
enriched  by  the  multiplication  of  ag;*eeable  objects.  It  appears  now, 
that  nothing  is  ovet looked,  nothing  left  undone,  that  can  possibly 
contribute  to  the  enforcing  social  duty ;  for  to  ail  the  sancHons  that 
belong  to  it  singly,  are  superadded  the  sanctions  of  self-duty.  A 
&miliar  example  shall  suffice  for  illustration.  An  act  of  ingratitude, 
considered  in  itself  is  to  the  author  disagreeable,  as  well  as  to  every 
spectator :  considered  by  the  author  with  relation  to  himself  it  raises 
self-contempt:  considered  by  him  with  relation  to  the  world,  it 
makes  him  ashamed :  considered  by  others,  it  raises  their  contempt 
and  indignation  against  the  author.  These  feelings  are  all  of  them 
oa'iisioned  by  the  impropriety  of  the  action.  When  the  action  is 
considered  as  unjust,  it  occasions  another  set  of  feelings :  in  the 
author  it  produces  remorse,  and  a  dread  of  merited  punishment ; 
and  in  others,  the  benefactor  chiefly,  indignation  and  hatred  directed 
to  the  ungrateful  person.  Thus  shame  and  remorse  united  in  the 
nngrateful  pei'son/and  indignation  united  with  hatred  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  are  the  punishments  provided  by  nature  for  injustice. 
Stupid  and  insensible  must  he  be,  who,  in  a  contrivance  so  exquisite, 
perceives  not  the  benevolent  hand  of  our  Creator. 
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297.  The  terms  dignity  and  meanness  are  applied  to  man  in  point 
of  character,  sentiment,  and  behavior:  we  say,  for  example,  of  one 
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man,  that  he  hath  natural  dignity  in  his  air  and  manner ;  of  another, 
that  he  makes  a  mean  figure :  we  perceive  dignity  in  every  action 
and  sentiment  of  some  persons ;  meanness  and  vulgarity  in  the  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  of  others.  With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  some 
performances  are  said  to  be  manly,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  pf 
Ikuman  nature  ;  others  are  termed  low,  mean,  trivial.  Such  expres- 
aiona  are  common,  though  they  have  not  always  a  precise  meaning. 
With  respect  to  the  art  of  criticism,  it  must  be  a  real  acquisition  to 
ascertain  what  these  terms  truly  import ;  which  possibly  may  enable 
us  to  rank  every  performance  in  the  fine  arts  according  to  its  dignity. 
Inquiring  firet  to  what  subjects  the  terms  dignity  and  meaanesa 
are  appropriated,  we  soon  discover,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to 
any  thing  inanimate :  the  most  magnificent  palace  that  ever  was 
bmlt  may  be  lofty,  may  be  grand,  but  it  has  no  relation  to  dignity : 
the  most  diminutive  shrub  may  bis  little,  but  it  is  not  mean.  These 
terms  must  belong  to  sensitive  beings,  probably  to  man  only ;  which 
will  be  evident  when  we  advance  in  the  inquiry,  k. 

298.  Human  actions  appear  in  many  Afferent  liehts :  in  them- 
selves they  appear  grand  or  little ;  with  respect  to  uiQ  author,  they 
appear  proper  or  improper ;  with  respect  to  those  afifected  by  them, 
just  or  unjust ;  and  I  now  add,  that  they  are  also  distinguished  by 
dignity  and  meanness.  If  any  one  incline  to  think,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  human  actions,  dignity  coincides  with  grandeur,  and  mean- 
ness with  littleness,  the  difference  will  be  evident  upon  reflecting, 
that  an  action  may  be  grand  without  being  virtuous,  and  little  with- 
out being  &ulty  ;  but  that  we  never  attribute  dignity  to  any  action 
but  what  is  virtuous,  nor  meanness  to  any  but  what  is  &ulty.  Every 
action  of  dignity  creates  respect  and  esteem  for  the  author ;  and  a 
mean  action  draws  upon  him  contempt.  A  man  is  admired  for  a 
i;rand  action,  but  firequently  is  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  for  it : 
aeither  is  a  man  always  contemned  for  a  low  or  little  action.  The 
Action  of  Caesar  passing  the  Rubicon  was  grand ;  but  there  was  no 
digni^  in  it,  considering  that  his  purpose  was  to  enslave  his  coun- 
try :  Caesar,  in  a  march,  taking  opportunity  of  a  rivulet  to  quench 
his  thirst,  did  a  low  action,  but  the  action  was  not  mean. 

299.  As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity  and  meanness  are  founded  on 
a  natural  principle  not  hitherto  mentioned.  Man  is  endowed  with 
a  ssKSE  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  nature :  he  deems  it  more 
perfect  than  that  of  the  other  beings  around  him ;  and  he  perceives 
that  the  perfection  of  his  nature  consists  in  virtue,  particularly  in 
virtues  of  the  highest  rank.  To  express  tbat  sense,  the  term  dignity 
is  appropriated.  Further,  to  behave  with  dignity  and  to  refrain  from 
all  mean  actions,  is  felt  to  be  not  a  virtue  only,  but  a  duty :  it  is  a 
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duty  eveiy  num  owes  to  himself  By  acting  in  tliat  manner,  b^  at- 
tracts love  and  esteem :  by  acting  meanly,  or  below  himself  he  is 
disapproved  and  contemned. 

According  to  the  description  here  given  of  dignity  and  meaDnesa^ 
they  appear  to  be  a  species  of  propriety  and  impropriety.  Many 
actions  may  be  proper  or  improper,  to  which  dignity  or  meanness 
cannot  be  applied :  to  eat  when  one  is  hungry,  is  proper,  bat  there 
is  no  dignity  in  that  action :  revenge  £urly  taken,  if  agunst  law,  is 
improper,  but  not  mean.  But  every  action  of  dignity  is  also  proper, 
and  every  mean  action  is  also  improper. 

300.  This  sense  of  the  dignity  of  numan  nature  reaches  even  our 
pleasures  and  amusements:  if  they  enlarge  the  mind  by  raising* 
grand  or  elevated  emotions,  or  if  they  humanize  the  mind  by  exer- 
cising our  sympathy,  they  are  approved  as  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
our  nature  ;  if  th.ey  contract  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  trivial  objects^ 
they  are  contemned  as  not  suited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 
Hence,  in  general,  every  occupation,  whether  of  use  or  amusement, 
that  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  man,  is  termed  manly  ;  and  every 
occupation  below  his  nature,  is  termed  childish. 

To  those  who  study  human  nature,  there  is  a  point  which  has  al- 
ways appeared  intricate :  How  comes  it  that  generosity  and  conrage 
are  more  esteemed,  and  bestow  more  dignity,  than  good-nature,  or 
even  justice ;  though  the  latter  contribute  more  than  the  former  to 
private  as  well  as  to  public  happiness  ?  This  question,  bluntly  pro- 
posed, might  puzzle  a  cunning  philosopher ;  but,  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  observations,  will  easily  be  solved.  Human  virtues,  like 
other  objects,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  estimation,  not  from  their  utility, 
which  is  a  subject  of  reflection,  but  from  the  direct  impression  they 
make  on  us.  Justice  and  good-nature  are  a  sort  of  negative  virtues, 
that  scarce  make  any  impression  but  when  they  are  transgressed : 
courage  and  generosity,  on  the  contrary,  producing  elevated  emo- 
tions, enliven  greatly  the  sense  of  a  man's  dignity,  both  in  himself 
and  in  others ;  and  for  that  reason,  courage  and  generosity  are  in 
higher  regard  than  the  other  virtues  mentioned :  we  describe  them 
as  grand  and  elevated,  as  of  greater  dignity,  and  more  praiseworthy* 

301.  This  leads  us  to  examine  more  directly  emotions  and  pas- 
sions with  respect  to  the  present  subject ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  form  a  scale  of  them,  beginning  with  the  meanest,  and  ascending 
gradually  to  those  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity.  Pleasure  felt  at 
the  organ  of  sense,  named  corporeal  plmsure^  is  perceived  to  be  low ; 
and,  when  indulged  to  excess,  is  perceived  also  to  be  mean :  for  that 
reason,  persons  of  any  delicacy  dissemble  the  pleasure  they  take  in 
eating  and  drinking.    The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  having  no 
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organic  feeling  (see  the  Introduction),  and  being  free  from  any  sense 
of  meanness,  are  indulged  without  any  shame :  they  even  rise  to  a 
certain  degree  of  dignity  when  their  objects  are  grand  or  elevated. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  the  sympathetic  passions :  a  virtuous  person 
behaving  with  fortitude  and  dignity  under  cruel  misfortunes,  makes 
a  capital  figure ;  and  the  sympathizing  spectator  feels  in  himself  the 
same  dignity.  Sympathetic  distress  at  the  same  time  never  is  mean : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  social  being,  and 
has  general  approbation.  The  rank  that  love  possesses  in  the  scale, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  its  object :  it  possesses  a  low  place 
when  founded  on  external  poperdes  merely  ;  and  is  mean  when  be- 
stowed on  a  person  of  inferior  rank  without  any  extraordinary  quali- 
fication :  but  when  founded  on  the  more  elevated  internal  properties, 
it  aasumes  a  considerable  degree  of  dignity.  The  same  is  the  case 
of  friendship.  When  gratitude  is  warm,  it  animates  the  mind ;  but 
it  scarce  rises  to  dignity.  Joy  bestows  dignity  when  it  proceeds 
from  an  elevated  cause. 

302.  If  I  can  depend  upon  induction,  dignity  is  not  a  property 
of  any  disagreeable  passion :  one  is  slight,  another  severe ;  one  de- 
presses the  mind,  another  animates  it ;  but  there  is  no  elevation,  far 
iess  dignity,  in  any  of  them.  Revenge  in  particular,  though  it  in- 
flame and  swell  the  mind,  is  not  accompanied  with  dignity,  nor  even 
with  elevation :  it  is  not,  however,  felt  as  mean  or  grovelling,  unless 
when  it  takes  indirect  measures  for  gratification.  Shame  and  re- 
mone,  though  they  sink  the  spirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  disagree- 
able passion,  bestows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  a  spectator.  Vanity 
always  appears  mean;  and  extremely  so  where  founded,  as  com- 
monly happens,  on  trivial  qualifications. 

303.  I  proceed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  which  posr- 
8688  a  high  rank  in  point  of  dignity.  Of  this  every  one  will  be  sen- 
sible, when  he  considers  .the  important  truths  that  have  been  laid 
open  by  science ;  such  as  general  theorems,  and  the  general  laws 
that  govern  the  material  and  moral  worlds.  The  pleasures  of  the 
understanding  are  suited  to  man  as  a  rational  and  contemplative  be- 
ing ;  and  they  tend  not  a  little  to  ennoble  his  nature :  even  to  the 
Deity  he  stretcheth  his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  discovery  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  afibrd  delight  of  the  most 
exalted  kind.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  fine  arts,  studied  as  a  ra- 
tional science,  afibrd  entertainment  of  great  dignity ;  superior  &r  to 
what  they  afibrd  as  a  subject  of  taste  merely. 

But  contemplation,  however  in  itself  valuable,  is  chiefly  respected 
as  subservient  to  action ;  for  man  is  intended  to  be  more  an  active 
than  a  contemplative  being.  He  accordingly  shows  more  dignity  in 
action  than  in  contemplation:  generosity,  magnanimity,  heroism, 
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raise  his  character  to  the  highest  pitch ;  these  hest  express  the  dig^ 
nity  of  his  nature,  and  advance  him  nearer  to  divinity  than  any  other 
of  his  attributes,  -y- 

304.  By  every  production  that  shows  art  and  contrivance,  our 
cuiiosity  is  excited  upon  two  points:  first,  how  it  was  made  ;  and 
next,  to  what  end.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more  importaDt  in- 
quiry, because  the  means  are  ever  subordinate  to  the  end  ;  and,  in 
fact,  our  curiosity  is  always  more  inflamed  by  the  final  than  by  the 
efficient  cause.  This  preference  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  nature :  if  in  the  efficient  cause  wisdom 
and  power  be  displayed,  wisdom  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  final 
cause ;  and  from  it  only  can  we  infer  benevolence,  which,  of  all  the 
divine  attributes,  is  to  man  the  most  important. 

306.  Having  endeavored  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  dignity 
and  meanness,  by  unfolding  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded, 
we  proceed  to  explain  the  final  cause  of  the  dignity  or  meanness  be- 
stowed upon  the  several  particulars  above  mentioned,  beginning  with 
corporeal  pleasures.    These,  as  far  as  usual,  are,  like  justice,  fenced 
with  sufficient  sanctions  to  prevent  their  being  neglected  :  hunger 
and  thirst  are  painful  sensations ;  and  we  are  incited  to  animal  love 
by  a  vigorous  propensity :  were  corporeal  pleasures  dignified  over 
and  above  with  a  place  in  a  high  class,  they  would  infallibly  disturb 
the  balance  of  the  mind  by  outweighing  the  social  affections.    This 
is  a  satisfactory  final  cause  for  refusing  to  these  pleasures  any  degree 
of  dignity ;  and  the  final  cause  is  no  less  evident  of  their  meanness 
when  they  are  indulged  to  excess.    The  more  refined  pleasures  of 
external  sense,  conveyed  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural  objects 
and  from  the  fine  arts,  deserve  a  high  place  in  our  esteem,  because 
of  their  singular  and  extensive  utility  :  in  some  cases  they  rise  to  a 
considerable  dignity,  and  the  very  lowest  pleasures  of  the  kind  are 
never  esteemed  mean  or  grovelling.    The  pleasure  arising  from  wit^ 
humor,  ridicule,  or  from  what  is  simply  ludicrous,  is  useful,  by  re- 
laxing the  mind  after  the  fatigue  of  more  manly  occupation ;  but 
the  mind,  when  it  surrendere  itself  to  pleasure  of  that  kind,  loses  its 
vigor,  and  sinks  gradually  into  sloth.*    The  place  this  pleasure 
occupies  in  point  of  dignity,  is  adjusted  to  these  views ;  to  make  it 
useful  as  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  branded  with  meanness ;  to  prevent 
its  usurpation,  it  is  removed  from  that  place  but  a  single  degree  :  no 
man  values  himself  for  that  pleasure,  even  during  gratification ;  and 


*  Neque  enim  ita  generati  li  Tintura  Bumus,  nt  ad  ladam  et  jocam  iactl  ess« 
vidonmur,  Bed  od  sovcritatem  potius  et  ad  qussdam  Btadia  graviora  atque  ma- 
jora.  .  Ludo  autem  et  loco,  uti  iliia  quidem  licet,  sed  sicut  Bomno  et  qiiietibua 
Cffitoris,  turn  cum  gravibus  seriisque  rebus  satiafecerimns. — Ciaro  de  ojie.  lib.  1. 

80X  The  pleasnres  of  the  andentandlag.— Man  sboin  mora  dignity  in  acUon  tbin  la 
contemplation. 
VA.  ¥\d$X  and  eflldent  c«n«ea. 
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if  it  have  engrossed  more  of  his  time  than  is  requisite  for  relaxation, 
be  looks  back  with  some  degree  of  shame. 

306.  In  point  of  dignity,  the  social  emotions  rise  atove  the  selfish, 
and  much  above  those  of  the  eye  and  ear :  man  is  by  his  nature  a 
social  being,  and  to  qualify  hira  for  society  it  is  wisely  contrived 
that  he  should  value  himself  more  for  being  social  than  selfish. 

The  excellency  of  man  is  chiefly  discernible  in  the  great  im- 
provements he  is  susceptible  of  in  society ;  these,  by  perseverance, 
may  be  carried  on  progressively  above  any  assignable  limits ;  and, 
even  abstracting  from  revelation,  there  is  great  probability  that  the 
progress  begun  here  will  be  completed  in  some  future  state.  Now, 
as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  our 
rational  faculties,  the  Author  of  our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a 
due  sense  of  these  faculties,  hath  assigned  a  high  rank  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  understanding :  their  utility,  with  respect  to  this  life  as 
well  as  a  future,  entitles  them  to  that  rank. 

But  as  action  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improvements,  virtuous  actions 
justly  possess  the  highest  of  all  the  ranks.  These,  we  find,  aie  by 
nature  distributed  into  different  classes,  and  the  first  in  point  of  dig- 
nity assigned  to  actions  that  appear  not  the  first  in  point  of  use : 
generosity,  for  example,  in  the  sense  of  mankind,  is  more  respected 
than  justice,  though  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  more  essential  to 
society ;  and  magnanimity,  heroism,  undaunted  courage,  rise  still 
higher  in  our  esteem.  One  would  readily  think  that  the  moral 
virtues  should  be  esteemed  according  to  their  importance.  Nature 
has  here  deviated  from  her  ordinary  path,  and  great  wisdom  is  shown 
in  the  deviation  :  the  efiScient  cause  is  explained  above,  and  the 
final  cause  explained  in  the  Essays  of  Morality  and  Natural  JRe- 
liffion,   (Part  I.  Essay  ii.  chapter  iv.) 

307.  We  proceed  to  analyze  (/race^  which,  being  in  a  good  meas* 
ure  an  uncultivated  field,  requires  more  than  ordinary  labor. 

Ghraceful  is  an  attribute  :  ^race  and  gracefulness  express  that  attri- 
bute in  the  form  of  a  noun. 

That  this  attribute  is  agreeable,  no  one  doubts. 

As  grace  is  displayed  externally,  it  must  be  an  object  of  one  or 
other  of  our  five  senses.  That  it  is  an  object  of  sight,  every  person 
of  taste,  can  bear  witness;  and  that  it  is  confined  to  that  sense,  ap: 
pears  from  induction ;  for  it  is  not  an  object  of  smell,  nor  of  taste, 
nor  of  touch.  Is  it  an  object  of  hearing  ?  Some  music,  indeed,  i3 
termed  graceful ;  but  that  expression  is  metaphorical,  as  when  we 
say  of  other  music  that  it  is  beautiful :  the  latter  metaphor,  at  the 
same  time,  is  more  sweet  and  easy,  which  shows  how  little  applica- 

30\  Final  cause  of  the  meanness  of  corporeal  plea^nrea;  enpeclally  when  Indulged  to 
excesw.— Pleasures  of  the  ejo  and  ear,  how  to  be  regarded.  Those  from  wit,  humor,  Ac, 
when  are  they  dlj^nified  ? 

84)d.  Why  the  social  emotions  rise  in  onr  estimation  aboro  the  selfish. — Why  a  high 
rank  is  taalgneil  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.— The  rank  which  vlrtabu6  Actlont 
oeeapy. 
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ble  to  music  or  to  sound  the  former  is  when  taken  in  its  proper 
sense. 

That  it  is  an  attiibute  of  man,  is  beyond  dispute.  But  of  what 
other  beings  is  it  also  an  attribute  ?  We  perceive  at  first  sight  that 
nothing  inanimate  is  entitled  to  that  epithet  What  animal^  then, 
besides  man,  is  entitled  ?  Surely  not  an  elephant,  nor  even  a  lion.  A 
horse  may  have  a  delicate  shape  with  a  lofty  mien,  and  all  his  mo- 
tions may  be  exquisite ;  but  he  is  never  said  to  be  graceful.  Beautj 
and  ffrandeur  are  common  to  man  with  some  other  beings ;  but  dig- 
nity IS  not  applied  to  any  being  inferior  to  man ;  and,  upon  the 
strictest  examination,  the  same  appears  to  hold  in  grace. 

308.  Confining  then  grace  to  man,  the  next  inquiry  is  whether, 
like  beauty,  it  makes  a  constant  appearance,  or  in  some  circum- 
stances only.  Does  a  person  display  this  attribute  at  rest  as  well  as 
in  motion,  asleep  as  when  awake  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  connected 
with  motion  ;  for  when  the  most  graceful  person  is  at  rest,  neither 
moving  nor  speaking,  we  lose  sight  of  that  quality  as  much  as  of 
color  in  the  dark.  Grace  then  is  an  agreeable  attribute,  insepaiahle 
fix)m  motion  as  opposed  to  rest^  and  as  comprehending  speech,  lookB, 
gestui-es,  and  locomotion. 

As  some  motions  are  homely,  the  opposite  to  gracefiil,  the  next 
inquiry  is,  with  what  motions  is  this  attribute  connected  ?  No  man 
appeai-s  graceful  in  a  mask;  and,  therefore,  laying  aside  the  ex- 
presdons  of  the  countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel, 
may  be  elegant,  but  of  themselves  never  are  graceful.  A  motion 
adjusted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  answer  its  end,  is  elegant ; 
but  still  somewliat  more  is  required  to  complete  our  idea  of  grace 
or  gracefulness. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point.  One  thing 
is  clear  from  what  is  said,  that  this  more  must  arise  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  :  and  from  what  expressions  so  naturally 
as  from  those  which  indicate  mental  qualities,  such  as  sweetness, 
benevolence,  elevation,  dignity  ?  This  promises  to  be  a  fair  analysis, 
because  of  all  objects,  mental  quaHties  affect  us  the  most ;  and  the 
impression  made  by  graceful  appearaniw  upon  every  spectator  of 
taste,  is  too  deep  for  any  cause  purely  corporeal. 

309.  The  next  step  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental  qualitiea, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  elegance  of  motion,  produce  a  graceful 
appearance.  Sweetness,  cheerfulness,  affability,  are  not  separately 
sufficient,  nor  even  in  conjunction.  As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity 
alone,-  with  elegant  motion,  may  produce  a  graceful  appearance ;  hot 
still  more  graceful  with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  those  especially 
that  are  the  most  exalted. 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  most  exalted  virtues  may  be  the  lot  of  a 

807.  Oraco  an  object  of  elj^ht    Applicable  onlj-  to  man. 

808.  Grace  inseparable  from  motion.  Definition  given.— Not  all  motloos  an  ffuML 
Ttioso  of  ttio  eonntenance  indicating  mental  qnaUtie6b 
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peison  whose  countenance  has  little  expression :  such  a  pereon  can- 
not be  graceful.  Therefore,  to  produce  this  appearance,  we  must 
add  another  circumstance,  namely,  an  expressive  countenance,  dis- 
plapng  to  eyery  spectator  of  taste,  with  life  and  energy,  every  thing 
that  passes  in  ihe  mind. 

ColiectiDg  these  circumstances  together,  grace  may  be  defined, 
that  agreeable  appearance  which  arises  from  elegance  of  motion,  and 
firom  a  countenance  expressive  of  dignity.  Expressions  of  other 
mental  qualities  are  not  essential  to  that  appearance,  but  they  height- 
en it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objects,  a  graceful  person  is  the  most  agreeable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  displaying  grace,  and  ha- 
ranguing still  more. 

I  conclude  with  the  following  reflection :  That  in  vain  will  a  per- 
son attempt  to  be  graceful,  who  is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A 
man,  it  is  true,  may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  destitute  of;  and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavor  to  eiroress  those  qualities  by 
looks  and  gestures ;  but  sudi  studied  expression  will  be  too  faint  and 
obscure  to  be  graceful. 


CHAPTER  XTL 


mDIOULE. 


310.  To  define  ridicule  has  puzzled  and  vexed  every  critic.  The 
definition  given  by  Aristotle  is  obscure  and  imperfect  {Poet,  cap.  v.) 
Cicero  handles  it  at  great  length  (L.  ii.  JDe  Oralore\  but  witnout 
giving  any  satisfaction :  he  wanders  in  the.  dark,  and  misses  the 
distinction  between  risible  and  ridiculous.  Quintilian  is  sensible 
of  the  distinction,*  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it.  Luck- 
ily this  subject  lies  no  longer  in  obscurity :  a  risible  object  pro- 
dnceth  an  emotion  of  laughter  merely  (see  chapter  vii.) :  a  ridicu- 
lous object  is  improper  as  well  as  risible,  and  produceth  a  mixed 
emotion,  which  is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derision  or  scorn.  (See 
chapter  x.) 

Having,  therefore,  happily  unravelled  the  knotty  part,  I  proceed 
to  other  particulars. 

Burlesque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not  confined  to 

*  Ideoqne  anceps  ejos  rei  ratio  est,  quod  a  derisu  non  procul  abest  zisuB. — 
lib.  VI.  cap.  iii.  sect.  1. 

809.  What  mmtal  qaalltlea,  Joined  with  elegance  of  motloii,  prodaoe  a  gnoeftd  appeir- 
tBMb — Grace  defined.— Concluding  reflection. 
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that  subject ;  for  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  into  burlesque  that 
excites  laughter  merely,  and  burlesque  that  provokes  derision  or  rid- 
icule. A  grave  subject  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  coloring  so  as  to  be  risible ;  which  is  the 
case  of  Virgil  Travestie,  and  also  the  case  of  the  Secchia  Rapita  : 
the  authors  laugh  first,  in  order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The 
Lutrin  is  a  burlesque  poem  of  the  other  sort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
and  trifling  incident,  to  expose  tJbe  luxury,  indolence,  and  contentious 
spirit  of  a  set  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author,  gives  a  ridiculous 
air  to  the  subject  by  dressing  it  in  the  heroic  style,  and  affecting  to 
consider  it  as  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compo- 
sition of  this  kind,  no  image  professedly  ludicrous  ought  to  find 
quarter,  because  such  images  destroy  the  contrast;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  author  shows  always  the  grave  face,  and  never  once  betrays 
a  smile. 

811.  Though  the  burlesque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces  its 
effect  by  elevating  the  style  far  above  the  subject,  yet  it  has  limits 
beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not  to  be  carried :  the  poet,  con- 
sulting the  imagination  of  his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himself  to 
such  images  as  are  hvely,  and  readily  apprehended  :  a  strained  ele- 
vation, soaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes  not  a  pleasant 
impression  :  the  reader,  fatigued  with  being  always  upon  the  stretch, 
is  soon  disgusted  ;  and  if  he  persevere,  becomes  thoughtless  and  in 
different  Further,  a  fiction  gives  no  pleasure  unless  it  be  painted 
in  colors  so  lively  as  to  produce  some  perception  of  reality ;  whicl 
never  can  be  done  efi'ectually  where  the  images  are  formed  wid 
iabor  or  difficulty.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  avoid  condemning 
the  Batrachomtwmackiaf  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Homer :  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and  lively  image 
of  frogs  and  mice,  acting  with  the  dignity  of  the  highest  of  our 
species ;  nor  can  we  form  a  conception  of  the  reality  of  such  an 
action,  in  any  manner  so  distinct  as  to  interest  our  affecdons  even  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

The  Hape  cf  the  Lock  is  of  a  character  clearly  distinguishable 
trom  those  now  mentioned :  it  is  not  properly  a  burlesque  perform- 
ance, but  what  may  rather  be  termed  a  heroi-comical  poem :  it 
treats  a  gay  and  famihar  subject  with  pleasantry,  and  with  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  dignity ;  the  autlior  puts  not  on  a  mask  like  Boileau, 
nor  professes  to  make  us  laugh  hke  Tassoni.  The  Bape  of  the  Lock 
is  a  genteel  species  of  writing,  less  strained  than  those  mentioned ; 
and  is  pleasant  or  ludicrous  without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim ; 
giving  way,  however,  to  ridicule  where  it  arises  naturally  from  a 
piuticular  character,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.     Addison's  Specta- 

810.  A  rislbl«  distiiiguisb«d  from  «  ridlculoos  object— Barlesqae  of  two  kinda.    Ex- 
aiiiplea. 

811.  Of  the  barl«Moo  that  aims  at  ridicule,  Its  appropriate  style.— J?atp«  qf  tAs  Lrck 
ttrtticbed. 
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tor  upon  the  exercise  of  the  fan  (No.  102),  is  extremely  gay  and  lu- 
dicrous, resembling  in  its  subject  the  Bape  of  the  Lock, 

312.  Humor  belongs  to  the  present  chapter,  because  it  is  connect- 
ed wth  ridicule.  Congreve  defines  humor  to  be  **  a  singular  and 
unaToidable  manner  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing,  peculiar  and 
natural  to  one  man  only,  by  which  his  speech  and  actions  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  other  men."  Weie  this  definition  just,  a 
majestic  and  commanding  air,  which  is  a  singular  property,  is  hu- 
mor ;  as  also  a  natural  flow  of  correct  and  commanding  eloquence, 
which  is  no  less  singular.  Nothing  just  or  proper  is  denominated 
humor ;  nor  any  sin^arity  of  character,  words,  or  actions,  that  is 
valued  or  respected.  When  we  attend  to  th^  character  of  a  humor- 
ist, we  find  that  it  arises  from  circumstances  both  risible  and  im- 
proper, and  therefore  that  it  lessens  the  man  in  our  esteem,  ahd 
mak^  him  in  some  measure  ridiculous.  [Wordsworth  gives  the 
following  representation  of  a  true  English  ploUghboy : 

His  joints  are  stiff; 
Beneath  a  cnmbroas  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  charl,  his  less  appear, 
Fellows  to  those  which  lastily  tipheld 
The  wooden  stools,  for  everlasting  use. 
On  which  our  fathers  sate.    And  marK  his  brow  1 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes,  not  dim,  bat  of  &  healthy  stare ; 
Wide,  slaggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange ; 
Proclwming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  iDtelligence 
From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross  row. 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last.  Reunion, 

There  is,  says  Prof.  Wilson,  in  the  above  lines,  a  kind  of  forcible 
humor  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Cowper's  manner  in  the 
Task.  The  versification  is  good,  and  gives  so  much  point  to  the 
thoughts,  that  it  should  seem  as  if  custom,  rather  than  necessity, 
had  caused  all  satires,  from  Donne  to  Churchill,  to  be  written  in 
rhyme.] 

Humor  in  writing  is  very  different  from  humor  in  character. 
When  an  author  insists  upon  ludicrous  subjects  with  a  professed 
purpose  to  make  his  readers  laugh,  he  may  be  styled  a  ludicrous 
writer;  but  is  scarce  entitled  to  be  styled  a  writer  of  humor.  This 
quality  belongs  to  an  author,  who,  affecting  to  be  graVe  and  serious, 
paints  his  objects  in  such  colors  as  to  provoke  mirth  and  laughter. 
A  writer  that  is  really  a  humorist  in  character,  does  this  without 
design :  if  not,  he  must  affect  the  character  in  order  to  succeed. 
Swift  and  Fontaine  were  humorists  in  character,  and  their  writings 
are  full  of  humor.  Addison  was  not  a  humorist  in  character ;  and 
yet  in  his  prose  writings  a  most  delicate  and  refined  humor  prevails. 
Arbuthnot  exceeds  them  all  in  drollery  and  humorous  painting ; 
which  shows  a  great  genius,  because,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  he 
had  nothing  of  that  peculiarity  in  Jiis  chara^iter. 

9* 
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There  remains  to  show  by  examples  the  manner  of  treating  sub- 
jects, so  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  appearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  voas  donne,  nuuA,  je  voob  prftta  le  bon  joar. — Moiiin. 

Orleans.  I  know  him  to  be  Teliant. 

(imgiable.  I  waa  told  that  by  one  that  knowB  him  better  than  yoa. 
Orleatu.  What's  he? 

ChtutaifU.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said  he  carM  not  who 
knew  it.  ffenry  V.  ShakgpMre. 

lie  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post 
when  he  was  dnmk.  Ibid. 

MiUament.  Sententions  Mirabel!  I  Pr'^thee  don't  look  with  that  violent  and 
flexible  wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child,  in  an  old  tapestiy 
hanging.  Way  of  ike  World. 

A  trae  critic,  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog  at  a  feast,  whose  thoughts 
and  stomach  are  wholly  set  upon  what  the  guests  fling  away,  and  consequently 
is  apt  to  snarl  most  when  there  are  the  fewest  bones.  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

313.  In  the  following  instances,  the  ridicnle  arises  from  absurd 
conceptions  in  the  persons  introduced : 

Valentine.  Tour  blessing,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampson.  You've  had  it  already,  Sir ;  I  think  I  sent  it  yon  to-day  in  a 
bill  for  four  thousand  pound ;  a  great  deal  of  money.  Brother  Foresight. 

Foresight.  Ay  indeed.  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  or  money  for  a  yoni^  nun ; 
I  wonder  what  can  he  ao  with  it.  I/nefor  Love^  Act  II.  Sc.  7. 

MiUament.  I  nauseate  walking ;  'tis  a  oountry-diveision ;  I  loathe  the  countzy, 
and  every  thing  that  relates  to  it. 

Sir  Wtlfvl.   Indeed  I   hah  1   look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  ?   nay,  'tis  like .  you 

may Lere  are  choice  of  pastimes  nere  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like ;  that 

must  be  confess'd  indeed. 

MiUament,  Ah  Petourdie !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wilful.  Dear  heart,  that's  much hah  I   that  you  should  hate  'em 

both  I  hah  I  'tis  like  you  may ;  there  are  some  can't  relish  the  town,  and  others 

can't  away  with  the  country 'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of  these,  Cousine. 

Way  of  the  World,  Act  IV.  Sc.  i. 

Lord  Froth.  I  assure  you.  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's  jests  but  my  own,  or 
a  lady's :  I  assure  you.  Sir  Paul. 

Brisk.  How  ?  how,  my  lord  ?  what,  affront  my  wit  f  Let  me  perish,  do  I 
never  soy  any  thing  worthy  to  be  laugh'd  at  ? 

Lord  I>oth.  O  foy,  don't  misapprehend  me,  I  don't  say  so,  for  I  often  smile 
at  your  conceptions.  But  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  Quality 
than  to  laugh ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passion  I  eveiyboay  can 
laugh.  Then  espedally  to  lau^h  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when 
anybody  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one ;  ridiculous !  To 
be  pleas'd  with  what  pleases  the  crowd  I  Now,  when  I  lauih  I  always  lough 
alone.  Double  DeaUr,  Act  L  Sc.  4. 

So  sharp-sighted  is  pride  in  blemishes,  and  so  willing  to  be  grati- 
fied, that  it  takes  up  with  the  very  slightest  improprieties ;  such  as 
a  blunder  by  a  foreigner  in  speaking  our  language,  especially  if  the 
blunder  can  bear  a  sense  that  reflects  on  the  speaker : 

Quickly.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  What  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  f  dero  is  no  honest  man 
dat  shall  come  in  my  closet.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

812.  Humor  (in  character)  defined— A  hidicrons  writer  distinguished  from  a  writer  ol 
humor.— Swift,  For'jUne,  Addison,  Arbathnot.— Examples. 
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Lore  speeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following  pttsage : 

Qaoth  he,  My  fidth  ae  adamantiDe, 

As  chains  of  destiny,  FlI  mainttun ; 

Trae  as  Apollo  ever  spoke, 

Or  oracle  irom  heart  of  oak ; 

And  if  yooMl  eive  my  flame  bat  vent, 

Now  in  close  hugger  mugger  pent, 

And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigsney. 

The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  put, 

Than  love,  or  you,  shake  off  my  heart; 

The  sun  that  shall  no  more  dispense 

His  own  but  your  bright  influence : 

ni  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 

With  true  love-knots,  and  flourishes ; 

That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring. 

And  everlasting  flourishing : 

Drink  ev'r^r  letter  on't  in  stum. 

And  make  it  brisk  champaign  oeoome. 

Wherever  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 

The  primrose  and  the  violet ; 

All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders,  • 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odors 

Nature  her  charter  shall  renew. 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eve, 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it.  ale. 

Only  our  loves  shall  still  survive, 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive ; 

And,  like  to  herald^s  moons,  remain 

All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane. 

BudibraSf  Part  11.  canto  i. 

314.  Lrony  turns  things  into  ridicule  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  it 
consists  in  laughing  at  a  man  under  disguise  of  appearing  to  praise 
or  speak  well  of  him.  Swift  affords  us  many  illustrious  examples 
of  that  species  of  ridicule.    Take  the  following : 

By  these  methods,  in  a  few  weeks,  there  starts  up  many  a  writer,  capable  of 
managing  the  profoundest  and  most  universal  subjects.  For  what  though  his 
head  be  empty,  provided  his  common-place  book  be  full  I  And  if  you  will 
bate  him  but  tne  circumstances  of  method,  and  style,  and  ^^^unmar,  and  inven- 
tion ;  allow  him  but  the  common  privileges  of  transcribmg  from  others,  and 
digressing  from  himself,  as  often  as  he  anall  see  occasion ;  he  will  desire  no 
more  ingredients  towards  fitting  up  a  treatise  that  shall  moke  a  veiy  comely 
figure  on  a  bookseller^s  shelf,  there  to  be  pre86r\'ed  neat  and  dean,  for  a  long 
eternity,  adorned  with  the  heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  inscribed  on  a  label : 
never  to  be  thumbed  or  greased  by  students,  nor  bound  to  everlasting  chains  of 
darkness  in  a  library ;  but  when  the  fullness  of  time  is  come,  shall  happily  under- 
go the  trial  of  piu^tory,  in  order  to  ascend  the  sky. — Tble  qfa  Ttw,  sect.  vii. 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that  though  we 
have  indeed  made  great  progress  m  all  other  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not 
yet  debauched  with  any  high  relUh  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this  one  taste  less  nie$ 
than  our  ancestors. 

If  the  reverend  clergy  showed  more  concern  than  others,  I  charitably  impute 
it  to  their  great  chaise  of  souls :  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was, 
that  the  degrees  of  apprehension  and  terror  could  be  distinguished  to  be  great- 
er or  less,  according  to  their  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  church.* 

*  A  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  what  passed  in  London,  during  the  gen- 
eral consternation  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  mankind. 

818.  Quotations 814.  Irooy.    Examples  from  Swift. 
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315.  A  parody  must  be  distiDguished  from  eveiy  species  of  ridi- 
cule :  it  enliveDs  a  gay  subject  by  imitating  some  important  incident 
that  is  serious :  it  is  ludicrous,  and  may  be  lisible ;  but  ridicule  is 
not  a  necessary  ingredient  Take  the  following  examples,  the  fiist 
of  which  refers  to  an  expression  of  Moses : 

The  ekilful  njmph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 

Let  spades  be  tramps  I  she  said,  and  trampe  they  were. 

Eape  o/m  Look,  Canto  ill.  45. 

The  next  is  in  imitation  of  Achilles'  oath  in  Homer : 

Batby  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock,  I  swear, 

(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair, 

which  never  more  its  honors  shall  renew, 

ClippM  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew), 

That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 

This  hand  which  won  it,  shall  forever  wear. 

He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 

The  long-contended  honors  of  her  head. — IbuL  Canto  !▼.  19A. 

The  following  imitates  the  history  of  Agamemnon's  sceptre  in 
Homer: 

Now  meet  thv  fate,  incensed  Belinda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  fVom  her  aide, 

g[*he  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck, 
er  great-great-grandsire  wore  aboat  his  neck, 
In  three  seal  rings :  which  after,  melted  down, 
Fonn'd  a  vast  baokle  for  his  widow^s  gown : 
Her  infant  grandame^s  whistle  next  it  ffrew. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  olew : 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  she  wore  and  now  Belinda  wears). 

iHd.  Canto  v.  ST. 

Though  ridicule,  as  obsenred  above,  is  no  necessary  ingredient  in 
a  parody,  yet  there  is  no  opposition  between  them :  ridicule  may 
be  successfully  employed  in  a*  parody ;  and  a  parody  may  be  em- 
ployed to  promote  ridicule. 

The  interposition  of  the  gods,  in  the  manner  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, ought  to  be  confined  to  ludicrous  subjects,  which  are  much  en- 
livened by  such  interposition  handled  in  the  form  of  a  parody ;  wit- 
ness the  Care  of  Spleen,  Bape  of  the  Lock^  canto  iv. ;  the  goddess 
of  Discord,  Lutrin,  canto  i.;  and  the  goddess  of  Indolence,  canto  ii. 

['^The  secret  of  parody  lies  merely  in  transposing  or  applying  at 
a  venture  to  any  thin^,  or  to  the  lowest  objects,  that  which  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  given  things,  or  to  the  highest  matters. 
'From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step.'  The 
slightest  want  of  unity  of  impression  destroys  the  sublime ;  the  de- 
te<*tion  of  the  smallest  incongruity  is  an  infallible  ground  to  rest  the 
ludicrous  upon.  But  in  serious  poetry,  which  aims  at  riveting  our 
atfections,  every  blow  must  tell  home.  The  missing  a  single  time  is 
fatal,  and  undoes  the  spell.  We  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  sustain  a 
continued  flight  of  impressive  sentiment :  how  easy  it  must  be  then 
to  travesty  or  burlesque  it,  to  flounder  into  nonsense,  and  be  witty 
by  playing  the  fool.     It  b  a  common  mistake,  however,  to  suppnsa 
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that  parodies  degrade,  or  imply  a  stigma  on  the  subject ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  in  general  imply  something  serious  or  sacred  in  the 
originals.  "Without  this  they  would  be  good  for  nothing ;  for  the 
immediate  contrast  would  be  wanting,  and  with  this  they  are  sure  U^ 
tell.  The  best  parodies  are,  accordingly,  the  best  and  most  striking 
things  reversed.  Witness  the  common  travesties  of  Homer  -and 
Yirffir—ffazUtt,  Lect  L] 

316.  Those  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  seldom  united 
with  a  taste  for  delicate  and  refined  beauties,  are  quick-sighted  in 
improprieties ;  and  these  they  eagerly  grasp  in  order  to  gratify  their 
fiivorite  propensity.  Persons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain,  that 
ridicule  is  improper  for  grave  subjects.  Subjects  really  grave  are 
by  no  means  lit  for  ridicule :  but  then  it  is  urged  against  them,  that 
when  it  is  called  in  question  whether  a  certain  subject  be  really 
grave,  ridicule  is  the  only  means  of  determining  the  controver8\ 
Hence  a  celebrated  question.  Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a  test  ol 
truth  ?  I  give  this  question  a  place  here,  because  it  tends  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  ridicule. 

The  question  stated  in  accurate  terms  is,  Whether  the  sense  of 
ridicule  be  the  proper  test  fbr  distinguishing  ridiculous  objects,  from 
what  are  not  so.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  ridicule  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  reasoning,  but  of  sense  or  taste  (see  chap.  x.  compared  with 
chap,  vii.),  I  proceed  thus.  No  person  doubts  but  that  our  sense  of 
beauty  is  the  true  test  of  what  is  beauti^l ;  and  our  sense  of  gran- 
deur, of  what  is  great  or  sublime.  Is  it  more  doubtful  whether 
our  sense  of  ridicule  be  the  true  test  of  what  is  ridiculous  ?  It  is 
not  only  the  true  test,  but  indeed  the  only  test;  for  this  subject 
comes  not,  more  than  beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the  province  of 
reason.  If  any  subject,  by  the  influence  of  fashion  or  custom,  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  veneration  to  which  naturally  it  is  not  entitled, 
what  are  the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the  artificial  coloring,  and 
displaying  the  subject  in  its  true  light  ?  A  man  of  true  taste  sees 
the  subject  without  disguise ;  but  if  he  hesitate,  let  him  apply  the 
test  of  ridicule,  which  separates  it  from  its  artificial  connectionS| 
and  exposes  it  naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties. 

317.  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  gravest  and  most  serious  matters 
may  be  set  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hardly  so ;  for  where  an  object 
is  neither  risible  nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to  an 
attack  from  ridicule.  But  supposing  the  fact,  I  foresee  not  any 
harmful  consequence.  By  the  samje  sort  of  reasoning,  a  talent  for 
wit  ought  to  be  condemned,  because  it  may  be  employed  to  bur- 
lesque a  great  or  lofty  subject.  Such  irregular  use  made  of  a  talent 
for  wit  or  ridicule,  cannot  long  impose  upon  mankind :  it  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  correct  and  -delicate  taste ;  and  truth  will  at  last 

816.  Anorodf.  Example  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.— BemarkB  of  Hazlltt 
810.  Wnetber  rldieole  is  a  test  of  tratb.    Qaestioa  stated  in  tccorate  terma    The  a«- 
thor*s  aripunent 
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prevail  even  with  the  vulgar.  To  condemn  a  talent  for  ridicule  be- 
cause it  may  be  perverted  to  wrong  purposes,  is  not  a  little  ridiculous: 
could  one  forbear  to  smile,  if  a  talent  for  reasoning  were  oondenmed 
because  it  also  may  be  perverted  ?  and  yet  the  conclusion  in  the 
latter  case,  would  be  not  less  just  than  in  the  former :  perhaps  more 
just;  for  no  talent  is  more  frequently  perverted  than  that  c^  reason. 

We  had  best  leave  nature  to  her  own  operations :  the  moet  valu- 
able talents  may  be  abused,  and  so  may  that  of  ridicule :  let  us  bring 
it  under  proper  culture  if  we  can,  without  endeavoring  to  pluck  it  up 
by  the  root.  Were  we  destitute  of  this  test  of  truth,  I  know  not 
what  might  be  the  consequences :  I  see  not  what  rule  would  be  left 
us  to  prevent  splendid  trif  es  passing  for  matters  of  importance,  and 
show  and  form  for  substance,  and  superstition  or  enthusiasm  for  pure 
religion. 

818.  [While  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statements  above  made 
concerning  Ridicule,  there  is  also  much  and  dangerous  error. 

As  Dr.  Blair  observes :  ^  Many  vices  might  be  more  successfully 
exploded  by  employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attads 
and  arguments.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule 
is  an  instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful 
or  improper  hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief  instead  of 
good,  to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  ffom  beinff,  as  some  have 
maintained  ii  to  he,  a  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to 
mislead  and  seduce,  by  the  colors  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects ; 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge  whether  these  colors  be  natural 
and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and  error. 
Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have  too  often  had 
it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  objects  which 
did  not  deserve  it." 

319.  Lord  Shaftesbury  advocated  the  same  false  doctrine  as  Lord 
Kames ;  but  Dr.  Leland  has  clearly  exposed  his  error,  in  the  follow- 
ing remai'ks :  '^  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ag^  have  always 
recommended  a  calm  attention  and  sobriety  of  mind,  a  cool  and 
impartial  examination  and  inquiry,  as  the  properest  disposition  for 
finding  out  truth,  and  judging  concerning  it  But  according  to  his 
lordship's  representation  of  the  case,  those  that  apply  themselves  to 
the  searching  out  of  truth,  or  judging  what  is  really  true,  serious, 
and  excellent,  must  endeavor  to  put  themselves  in  a  merry  humor, 
to  raise  up  a  gayety  of  spirit,  and  seek  whether  in  the  object  they  are 
examining  they  cannot  find  out  something;  that  may  be  justly  laughed 
at  And  it  is  great  odds  that  a  man  who  is  thus  disposed  will  find 
out  something  fit,  as  he  imagines,  to  excite  his  mirth,  in  the  most 
serious  and  important  subject  in  the  world.  Such  a  temper  is  so 
far  from  being  a  help  to  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  that  it  is 

81T.  Objection  sUted  and  replied  to.— Is  ridicule  to  be  abandoned  ?— Importanoc  ct  ft 
talent  tor  ridicule,  , ,.    ,       .^  «,  , .     ,.         ^ 

81&  Kemark  on  Kames'  doctrine  concerning  ridicule.— Dr.  Budr  a  observattoia. 
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one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  it  A  strong  torn  to  ridicule  has 
a  tendency  to  disqualify  a  man  for  cool  and  sedate  reflection,  and  to 
render  him  impatient  of  the  pains  that  are  necessary  to  a  rational 
and  dehberate  search,"  *  *  *  * 

320.  Dr.  Leland  proceeds  to  say :— ^'^  Onr*  noble  author,  indeed, 
frequently  observes  that  truth  cannot  be  hurt  by  ridicule,  since,  when 
the  ridicule  is  wrong  placed,  it  will  not  hold  It  will  readily  be 
allowed  that  truth  and  honesty  cannot  be  the  subject  of  just  ridi- 
cule ;  but  then  this  supposes  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  cool  reason ;  and  accordingly  his  lordship  acknowledges, 
that  it  is  -in  reality  a  serious  study  to  temper  and  regulate  that 
humor.  And  thus,  after  all,  we  are  to  return  to  gravity  and  serious 
rtaswty  as  the  ultimate  test  and  eriterion  of  ridicule,  and  of  every 
thing  else.  But  though  the  most  excellent  things  cannot  be  justly 
ridiculed,  and  ridicule,  when  thus  applied,  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
thinking  men,  render  him  that  uses  it  ridiculous;  yet  Uiere  are 
many  persons  on  whom  it  will  have  a  di£ferent  effect  The  ridicule 
will  be  apt  to  create  prejudices  in  their  minds,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  contempt,  or  at  least  a  disregard  of  things,  which,  when  rep- 
resented in  a  proper  light,  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  worth  and 

importance Weak  and  unstable  minds  have  been  driven  into* 

atheism,  profaneness,  and  vice,  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  and  have 
been  made  aahamed  of  that  which  they  ought  to  esteem  their 
gloiy."] 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

WIT. 


321.  Wrr  is  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and  expressions:  the 
term  is  never  applied  to  an  action  nor  a  passion,  and  as  little  to  an 
external  object 

However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  many  instances,  to  distinguish  a 
witty  thought  or  expression  from  one  that  is  not  so,  yet,  in  general, 
it  mav  be  laid  down  that  the  term  wit  is  appropriated  to  such 
thoughts  and  expressions  as  are  ludicrous,  and  also  occasion  some 
degree  of  surprise  by  their  singularity.  Wit,  also,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  expresses  a  talent  for  inventing  ludicrous  thoughts  or  expres- 
sions :  we  say  commonly  a  witty  tnan,  or  a  man  of  wit. 

819.  Dr.  Leland's  strlctares  upon  Shaftesbary.— The  method  of  Mtrchlng  out  troth 
•ogseBted  br  the  wisest  men.— Lord  Shaftesbary^s  proposed  method.  Objecttona  to  his 
mmiod. — Effect  of  a  stroag  tarn  for  ridicule. 

^Q.  Bexnarks  on  tlie  statement  that  troth  cannot  be  hnrt  by  ridicule.— Beason  the  ultt* 
■BSta  twt,  of  what  r— Bad  effect  of  ridlcaling  sacred  things. 
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Wit  in  its  proper  sense,  as  explained  above,  is  distinguishable  into 
two  kinds:  wit  in  the  thought,^ and  wit  in  the  words  or  expression. 
Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kinds :  ludicrous  images,  and 
Ivdicrotis  combinations  of  things  that  have  little  or  no  natural 
relation. 

Ludicrous  images  that  occasion  surprise  by  their  singularity,  as 
having  little  or  no  foundation  in  nature,  are  fabricated  by  the 
imagination :  and  the  imagination  is  well  qualified  for  the  office ; 
being  of  all  our  fisiculties  the  most  active,  and  the  least  under  re- 
straint   Take  the  following  example : 

Skyloek.  Ton  knew  (none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  yon)  of  mj  danghter's 
flight. 

SaUno.  That's  oertain:  I  for  my  part  knew  the  tailor  that  made  the  wings 
she  flew  withal.  MerehafU  of  Vmioe,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

The  image  here  is  undoubtedly  witty.  It  is  ludicrous :  and  it  must 
occasion  surprise ;  for  having  no  natural  foundation,  it  is  altogether 
unexpected. 

[AccSording  to  Hazlitt,  ^  the  ludicrous  is  where  there  is  a  contra- 
diction between  the  object  and  our  expectations,  heightened  by  some 
deformity  or  inconvenience,  that  is,  by  its  being  contrary  to  what  is 
customary  or  desirable ;  as  the  ridiculous,  whi(£  is  the  highest  de- 
gree of  the  laughable,  is  that  which  is  contrary  not  only  to  custom, 
but  to  sense  and  reason,  or  is  a  voluntary  departure  from  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who  are  conscious  o^'  absurdity 
and  propriety  in  words,  looks,  and  actions."] 

322.  The  other  branch,  of  wit  in  the  thought,  is  that  only  which 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Addison,  following  Locke,  who  defines  it  "to 
lie  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas;  and  putting  those  together,  with 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable 
visions  in  the  fancy.''  (6.  ii.  ch.  xi.  sect.  2.)  It  may  be  defined 
more  concisely,  and  perhaps  more  accurately,  "  A  junction  of  things 
by  distant  and  fanciful  relations,  which  surprise  because  they  are 
unexpected.''  (See  chapter  i.)    The  following  is  a  proper  exampk : 

Wo  grant,  althongh  he  had  much  wit, 

He  was  very  Bhy  of  using  it, 

As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out : 

And,  therefore,  bore  it  not  about. 

Unless  on  holidays,  or  so, 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. — Eudihraa,  Canto  L 

Wit  is  of  all  the  most  elegant  recreation :  the  image  enters  tie 
mind  with  gayety,  and  gives  a  sudden  flash,  which  is  extremely 
pleasant.  Wit  thereby  gently  elevates  without  straining,  raises 
mirth  without  dissoluteness,  and  relaxes  while  it  entertains. 

821.  To  wbftt  the  term  wit  is  appropriated.— In  a  flaprativo  sense,  to  what  applied. — 
Two  kinds  of  wit  in  Die  proper  seufo.  Two  kinds  or  wit  in  thoogfit — Th»  BOOKa  of 
tudlcrona  Images^— Hazlitt's  aoconnt  of  the  ladioroiu. 
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[Wit  and  humor  compared, — ^** Humor  is  describing  the  ludi- 
crous as  it  is  in  itself;  wit  is  the  exposing  it,  by  comparing  or  con- 
trasting it  with  something  else.  Humor  is  the  growth  of  natme  and 
accident ;  wit  is  the  product  of  art  and  fancy.  Humor,  as  it  is 
shown  in  books,  is  an  imitation  of  the  natural  or  acquired  absur- 
dities of  mankind,  or  of  the  ludicrous  in  accident,  situation,  and 
character ;  wit  is  the  illustrating  and  heightening  the  sense  of  that 
absurdity  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected  likeness  or  opposition  of 
one  thing  to  another,  which  sets  off  the  quality  we  laugh  at  or  de- 
spise in  a  still  more  contemptible  or  striking  point  of  view.  Wit^  as 
dUtinguished /rom  poetry,  is  the  imagination  or  fancy  inverted^  and 
so  applied  to  given  objects  as  to  make  the  little  look  less,  the  mean 
more  light  and  worthless ;  or  to  divert  our  admiration  or  wean  our 
affections  from  that  which  is  lofty  and  impressive,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  intense  admiration  and  exalted  passion,  as  poetry 
does.  Wit  hovers  round  the  borders  of  the  light  and  trifling, 
whether  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  for  as  soon  as  it  describes  the 
serious  seriously,  it  ceases  to  be  wit,  and  passes  into  a  different  form. 
The  &vorite  employment  of  wit  is  to  add  littleness  to  littleness,  and 
heap  contempt  on  insignificance  by  all  the  arts  of  petty  and  inces* 
sant  warfare ;  or  if  it  ever  affects  to  aggrandize  and  use  the  lan- 
guage of  hyperbole,  it  is  only  to  betray  into  derision  by  a  fatal  com- 
parison, as  in  the  mock-heroic ;  or  if  it  treats  of  serious  passion,  it 
must  do  so  as  to  lower  the  tone  of  intense  and  high-wrought  senti- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  burlesque  .and  familiar  circumstances." — 
EazliiL] 

323.  Wit  in  the  expression,  commonly  called  a  play  of  words^ 
being  a  bastard  sort  of  wit,  is  reserved  for  the  last  place,  I  proceed 
to  examples  of  wit  in  the  thought ;  and  first  of  ludicrous  images. 

Falstaff,  speaking  of  his  taking  Sir  John  Coleville  of  the  Dale  : 

Here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him  ;  and  I  beseech  your  Grace,  let  it  be  bookM 
with  the  rest  of  this  day^s  deeds :  or,  by  the  Lordj  I  will  have  it  in  a  particalar 
ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  tne  top  of  it,  Coleville  kissing  my  foot : 
to  the  which  conrse  if  1  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  twopencea 
to  me :  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon 
doth  tne  cinders  of  the  clement,  which  show  like  pin's-heads  to  her  ;  believe 
not  the  word  of  the  Koble.  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount. 
Second  PaH  Hmry  IV,  Act  IV.  Sc.  «. 

I  knew,  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  ouarrel,  but  wheti  the  par- 
ties were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  or  an  if;  as.  If  you  said  so, 
then  I  said  so ;  and  tliey  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  V^is  the  only 
peacemaker ;  much  virtue  in  if, — Shakapeare, 

An  I  have  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  ohnroh  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper- 
corn, a  brewer's  horse :  The  inside  of  a  church !  Company,  villanoas  oom- 
pany,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me.>— /6. 

The  war  hath  introduced  abundance  of  polysyllables,  which  will  never  bo 
able  to  live  many  mora  campaigns.    Speculations,  operations,  preliminaries, 

832^  Deflnitions  of  the  other  branch,  of  wit  in  the  thouffht  Example  from  HadlbraSw-* 
Wtt,  as  a  ir6orcation.~Wit,  distingaiahed  from  bnmor,  ana  from  poetry. 
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■mlnMadon,  palisadoess  eommnnieation,  dreaniTallation,  battaUons,  as  nil 
merott»  aa  ther  are,  if  thej  attack  us  too  freqaently  in  oar  ooffee-honsea,  wt 
shall  certainly  put  them  tc  flight,  and  cat  off  the  teu.—TaUer^  No.  880. 

Speaking  <.»f  Ertscord : 

She  never  went  abroad  but  she  brooffht  home  anch  a  bundle  of  monatrooa 
lies  aa  would  have  amazed  any  mortal  oat  eoch  as  knew  her:  of  a  whale  that 
had  swallowed  a  fleet  of  ships ;  of  the  lions  being  let  out  of  the  Tower  to 
destroy  the  Protectant  religion ;  of  the  Pope^s  being  seen  in  a  brandy-ahop 
at  Wapping,  &A.—Hidory  of  John  BvU^  part  i.  ch.  xvi. 

324.  The.  other  branch,  of  wit  in  the  thought,  namely,  ladicroos 
eombiiuitioDs  and  oppoations,  may  be  trac'ed  through  various  rami- 
ficadoDs.  And,  first,  ^nciful  causes  assigned  that  have  no  natural 
relation  to  effects  produced : 

Laneart.  Fare  yon  weO,  Falstaff;  I,  in  my  condition,  shall  better  speak  of 
you  than  vou  dcjCenre.  [ExiL 

FaUtaif.  I  would  yon  had  but  the  wit;  'twere  better  than  yoar  dukedom. 
Good  faith,  tliis  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  a 
man  cannot  make  him  lauf  h ;  but  that's  no  'marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine. 
TLere's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink 
doth  so  overcool  'their  blood,  and  making  many  fish- meals,  that  they  fall  into 
a  kind  of  male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenchea. 
Thev  are  generally  fools  and  cowards ;  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but 
for  Inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  twofold  operation  in  it:  it 
ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  dull,  and  crady 
▼apors  which  environ  it ;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nim- 
ble, fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ;  which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voioe,  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of  your  ex- 
cellent sherris  is,  tlie  warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  seUled,  left 
the  liver  white  and  pale ;  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice : 
bat  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwaras  to  the  parts  ex- 
treme ;  It  illnminateth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the 
recit  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital  commoners  and 
inland  petty  spirits  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and 
puCd  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of'  courage :  and  thns  valor  oomea 
of  sherris.  8o  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  seta 
it  a-work ;  and  leamiu^  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  tiU  sack  com- 
mences it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Hanr  ia 
valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like 
lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent 
endeavor  of  drinking  good  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  be- 
oome  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  bad  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  princi- 
ple I  would  teach  them,  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict 
Uiemselves  to  ^^aY.— Second  Pari  Hen,ry  IV,  Act  IV.  Sc.  7. 

The  trenchant  blade  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rosty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  Udc 
Of  somebody  to  hue  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt: 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful ; 
And  so  much  soom'd  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. — Huaibratf  Canto  i 

Speaking  of  Physicians : 

Le  bon  de  cette  profession  est,  qu'il  y  a  parmi  les  morts  une  honn^tet^,  vim 

888L  Bzamples  of  Indlorons  ImagMi 
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diflci^tion  la  pIiiB  ntinde  dn  monde :  jamaiB  on  n'en  voit  se  plaindre  dn  m^de- 
en  qui  Pa  tue.— i^  maUein  malgre  lui. 

325.  To  account  for  effects  by  such  fantastical  causes,  being 
highly  ludicrous,  is  quite  improper  in  any  serious  composition. 
Therefore  the  following  passage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  is  in  a  bad  taste : 

He  did  the  utmoat  bonndfl  of  knowledge  And, 
He  found  them  not  bo  iai*ge  as  was  his  mind. 
Bnt,  like  the  brave  Pelliean  yoath,  did  moan, 
Because  that  art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  through  all  had  past, 
He  dyed,  lest  ho  should  idle  grow  at  last. 

Fanciful  reasoning : 

FaUtaff,  ImbowellM  I if  thou  imbowel  me  to-day,  *1'11  give  you  leave  to 

powder  me,  and  eat  me  to-morrow  I  *Sblood  *twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that 
hot  termagant  Soot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  1  I  lie,  I  am  no 
oonnterfeit ;  to  die  is  to  oe  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man 
who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  to  counterfeit  dyin^,  when  a  man  thereby 
livetn,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  miage  of  life  indeed. — 
tvrtst  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  Sc  10. 

Jeaaica,  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath  made  me  a  Christian. 

Zaunedot.  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he ;  we  were  Christians  enough  before, 
e*en  as  many  as  could  well  live  by  one  another:  this  making  of  Christians  wm 
nuse  the  price  of  hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  have  a 
rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. — MsrcluMt  of  Venice,  Act  III.  So.  6. 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town, 

To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known ; 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here, 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader : 

For  brevity  is  very 'good 

When  we  are,  or  are  not  understood. 

Sudibrae,  Canto  i. 

326.  Ludicrous  junction  of  small  things  with  great^  as  of  equal 
importance: 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fidr 

That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care : 

Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 

But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  Ijave  wrapt  in  night : 

Whether  the  nvmpn  shall  break  Diana^s  law; 

Or  some  fhul  china  jar  receive  a  flaw : 

Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masqneraae ; 

Or  lose  her  neart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ;    - 

Or  whether  Heaven  has  doomM  that  Shock  must  fUl. 

Jiape  of  the  Lock,  Canto  ii.  101. 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  descries  a  charming  Indian  screen. 

JHd,  Canto  iii.  18. 

824  FiRt  eltffl  of  ladlcroos  eomblnstionB  and  opposltiona— Bzamples  of  Iknelftil  eaosea 
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Then  flaah^d  the  living  lightui  ng  from  her  e^es, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  hu^bandsj  or  wnen  lapdogs,  breathe  their  last; 
Or  wlien  rich  chma  vessels  fallen  from  hi^h, 
In  glittering  dast  and  painted  ihtgments  lie  I 

Jbid.  Canto  ili.  155. 

327.  Joining  things  that  in  appearance  are  opposite.  As,  for 
example,  where  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  in  the  Spectator,  speaking  of 
his  widow. 

That  he  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  have  kept  her  in  clean  linen ;  and 
that  her  finger  should  have  sparkled  with  one  hundred  of  his  richest  t 


Premises  that  promise  much  and  perform  nothing.  Cicero  upon 
that  article  says, 

Sed  scitiB  esse  notissimum  ridiculi  genus,  cum  aliud  expectamus,  aliud  diei- 
tnr :  hie  nobismetipais  noster  error  risum  movet. — De  Oratore,  1.  ii.  cap.  63. 

Beatrix, With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough 

In  his  parse,  such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get 
her  good-wilL— J/uM  Ado  about  Nothing^  Act  II.  Sc  1. 

Btabrioe*  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle,  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight. — Ibid. 

Le  m^dicin  que  Ton  mMndique 
Sait  le  Latin,  le  Grec,  THcbreu, 
Les  belles  lettrc.**,  la  jshysique. 
La  ohiroie  et  la  botanique. 
Chacun  lui  donne  son  aveu  : 
II  auroit  aussi  ma  pratique ; 
Mais  je  veux  vlvre  encore  un  pen. 

[Example  (adduced  by  Hazlitt)  of  lowering  live  tone  of  kighr 
wrought  sentiment  by  introducing  burlesque  and  familiar  circum- 
itances.  Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras,"  compares  the  change  of  night 
into  day  to  the  change  of  color  in  a  boiled  lobster : 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap ; 
And  like  a  lobster  boird,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 
When  Hudibras,  <fec. 

Wit,  or  ludicrous  invention,  produces  its  effect  oflenest  by  compari- 
son, but  not  always.  It  frequently  effects  its  purposes  by  nne^fpecied 
and  subtile  distinctions.  A  happy  instance  of  the  kind  of  wit  which 
consists  in  sudden  retorts,  in  turns  upon  an  idea,  and  diverting  the 
train  of  your  adversary's  argument  abruptly  and  adroitly  into  some 
other  channel,  may  be  seen  in  the  sarcastic  reply  of  Porson,  who 
hearins:  some  one  observe,  that "  certain  modem  poets  would  be  read 
and  atrmiretl  when  Homer  and  Virgil  were  forgotten,"  made  answer 
— -  And  not  till  then  T  , 

Voltaire's  saving,  in  answer  to  a  stranger  who  was  observing  how 
tall  his  trws  ^w~"  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do,"  was  a  quaint 
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mixtuife  of  wit  and  humor,  Tuaking  it  out  as  if  they  really  led  a  lazy, 
laborious  life ;  but  there  was  here  neither  allusion  nor  metaphor. 
The  same  principle  of  nice  distinction  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  in 
those  lines  of  **  Hudibras,"  where  he  is  professing  to  expound  the 
dreams  of  judicial  astrology  : 

Theresa  but  a  twinUing  of  a  star 
Betwixt  a  man  of  peace  and  war, 
A  thief  and  justice,  fool  and  knave, 
A  huffing  officer  and  a  slave, 
A  crafty  lawyer  and  pickpocket ; 
A  great  philosopher  and  a  blockhead ; 
A  fonnal  preacher  and  a  player ; 
A  learned  physician  and  man-slayer. 

HadiU,  Lect.  I.] 

328.  Having  discussed  wit  in  the  thought,  we  proceed  to  what  is 
verbal  only,  commonly  called  a  play  of  toord$.  This  sort  of  wit  de- 
pends, for  the  most  part,  upon  choosing  a  word  that  hath  different  sig- 
nifications :  by  that  artifice  hocus-pocus  tricks  are  played  in  language, 
and  thoughts  plain  and  simple  take  on  a  very  different  appearance. 
Play  is  necessary  for  man,  in  order  to  refresh  him  after  labor ;  and, 
accordingly,  man  loves  play,  even  so  much  as  to  relish  a  play  of 
words :  and  it  is  happy  for  us,  that  words  can  be  employed,  not  only 
for  useful  purposes,  but  also  for  our  amusement  This  amusement, 
though  humble  and  low,  unbends  the  mind ;  and  is  relished  by  some 
at  all  times,  and  by  all  at  some  times.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  species  of  wit  has  among  all  nations 
been  a  favorite  entertainment,  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress 
towards  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  and  has  gradually  gone 
into  disrepute.  As  soon  as  a  language  is  formed  into  a  system,  and 
the  meaning  of  words  is  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  expressions  that,  by  the  double  meaning  of 
some  words,  give  a  famiUar  thought  the  appearance  of  being  new ; 
and  the  penetration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified  in  detecting 
the  true  sense  disguised  under  the  double  meaning.  That  this  sort 
of  wit  was  in  England  deemed  a  reputable  amusement,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  is  vouched  by  tlie  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  even  by  the  writings  of  grave  divines.  But  it  cannot 
have  any  long  endurance :  for  as  language  ripens,  and  the  meaning 

•  [Hazlitt  observes:— "Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps;  for 
ne  is  the  only  animal  that  is  struck  with  the  difference  between  what  things 
are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  "We  weep  at  what  thwarts  or  exceeds  our 
desires  in  serious  matters ;  we  laugh  at  what  only  disappoints  our  expectations 
in  trifles.  We  shed  tears  from  sympathy  with  real  and  necessary  distress ;  aa 
wo  burst  into  laughter  from  want  of  sympathy  with  that  which  is  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary,  the  absurdity  of  which  provokes  our  spleen  or  mirth,  rather 
than  any  serious  reflections  on  it."] 

837.  Joininj^  things  that  in  appearance  are  opposite.  Example.— -Premises  that  promiio 
tna^  and  perform  nothing— Introilncing  barle^qae  drcamstaDces.— Unexpected  and  sub- 
tile  dlstincUona 

MS.  Play  of  words :  its  natore  and  advantage.    When  In  repute. 
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of  words  is  more  and  more  ascertained,  words  held  to  be  ^ony- 
moos  diminish  daily ;  and  when  those  that  remain  have  been  more 
than  once  employed,  the  pleasure  yanisheth  with  the  novelty. 

329.  I  proceed  to  examples,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  shall  be 
distributed  into  different  classes. 

A  seeming  resemblance  from  the  double  meaning  of  a  word : 

Beneath  this  stone  my  wife  doth  lie ; 
She^a  now  at  rest,  and  ao  am  I. 

A  seeming  contrast  from  the  same  cause,  termed  a  verbal  an^ 
tketiSj  which  hath  no  despicable  effect  in  ludicrous  subjects : 

Whilat  Iria  hia  coametic  waah  would  try 
To  make  her  bloom  reyive,  and  lovers  die, 
Some  aak  for  charma.  and  others  philters  ohooae. 
To  gain  Cotinna,  and  their  qnartana  lose. 

/>wpeMafy,  Oanto  xL 

And  how  frail  nymphs,  oft  by  abortion,  aun 

Id  lose  a  substance,  to  preserve  a  name.— JMtf.  Canto  iiL 

While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give. 
Other  seeming  connections  from  the  same  cause : 

Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword, 

To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word  t—Budwrn,  Canto  ii. 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace 

Put  off  hia  hat  to  put  his  case.— iM.  Part  HE.  Canto  iiL 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  I  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometLmes  counsel  take— and  sometimes  tea. 

Hope  of  the  Lock^  Canto  iiL  L  5. 

0*er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  dose. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repose. 

i>upe»iMry,  Canto  L 
Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene : 

This  ffoneral  ia  a  great  taker  of  snuff  aa  well  as  of  towns. 

^  Pop€,Ekyioih4LocL 

£zul  mentisque  domusque.— J^tftofnofj^Aans,  1.  iz.  409. 

A  seeming  opposition  from  the  same  cause : 

Hie  quiescit  qui  nunquam  qulevit 

Again, 

So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war, 

That  thev  alone  in  this  distuiguisli'd  are : 

In  love  tne  victors  fh>m  the  vonqulsh'd  ny, 

They  fiy  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. —  WaOiBr. 

What  new-found  witchcraft  was  in  thee. 
With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 
Strange  art :  like  him  that  should  devise 
To  make  a  ouming-glass  of  ice. — OovoUy, 

830.  Wit  of  this  kind  is  unsuitable  in  a  serious  poem ;  witness 

the  following  line  in  Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate 

lady: 

9S9.  Esamplei  of  aaemlag  ^ssainblaaoo;  aeemlog  oontriBt;  aeemlsg  oenneottoosf  Meof 
loir  oppoiiUttu. 
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Odd  is  that  breast  which  wann'd  the  worid  oefore. 
Tliis  sort  of  writing  is  finely  burlesqued  by  Swift : 

Her  hands  the  softest  ever  felt, 

Though  oold  would  bum,  thoogh  dry  would  melt 

StrepAon  and  CKIm, 

Taking  a  word  in  a  different  sense  from  what  is  meant,  comeB 

underwit,  because  it  occasions  some  slight  degree  of  surprise : 

Beatriee.  I  mar  sit  io  a  corner,  and  017  BisUfh  ho/  tor  a  husband. 

Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Jfeatrioe,  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  &ther^8  getting.  Hath  your  grace 
tie^er  a  brother  like  you  I  Tour  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could 
oome  by  them.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  Act  II.  Be.  6. 

FaUUiOf,  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  am  about. 
PiatoT  Two  yards  and  more. 

FaUtaJf.  No  quips,  now,  Pistol ;  indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about ; 
but  I  am  now  aoont  no  waste ;  I  am  about  thrift. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windoor^  Act  I.  8c.  7. 

331.  An  assertion  that  bears  a  double  meaning,  one  rights  one 

wrong,  but  so  introduced  as  to  direct  us  to  the  wrong  meaning,  is  a 

ispecies  of  bastard  wit,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 

name  pun.    For  example : 

Paria. Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  yon. 

To  help  unarm  our  Hector:  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'a, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekiah  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Troihu  and  Oretsida,  Act  III.  Sc  2. 

The  pun  is  in  the  close.    The  word  disarm  has  a  double  meaning : 

it  signifies  io  take  off  a  man's  armor,  and  also  to  subdue  him  m 

fight     We  are  directed  to  the  latter  sense  by  the  context;  but, 

with  regard  to  Helen,  the  word  holds  only  true  in  the  former  sense. 

I  go  on  with  other  examples : 

Oiigfjwtioe,  Well  I  the  truth  is.  Sir  John,  you  live  in  great  infamy. 
Fwtaff.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live  in  less. 
Chief  JiuUce.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great. 
FaUtaff.  I  would  it  were  otherwue :  I  would  my  means  were  greater,  and 
my  waist  slenderer.  Seeotid  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


Odia,  I  pray  you  bear  with  me,  I  can  go  no  further. 
""     n.  For  my  part^  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than 

'     "   ■  ■  "    rou  have  no  money  in  yc 

At  You  Uke  It,  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 


CUnen.  For  my  part.  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear  you ;  yet  I  should 
bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 


He  that  imposes  on  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it ; 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  ? 

Budibrasj  Part  11.  Canto  ii. 

JThe  greatest  single  production  of  wit,  in  England,  is  Butler's 
"  Hudibras."  It  contains  specimens  of  every  variety  of  drollery  and 
satire,  and  those  specimens  crowded  together  in  almost  every  page. 
Butler  is  equally  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  for  the 

880.  Wit  of  this  kind,  whera  an8aitabl6.->Tak1ng  a  word  in  a  different  MOie  ftoai  what 
Isi 
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sense  is  generally  as  solid  as  the  images  are  amusing  and  grotesque 
Though  his  subject  was  local  and  temporaiy,  his  fame  was  not  ci9> 
camscribed  within  his  own  age.     He  was  admired  by  Charles  H, 

and  has  been  rewarded  by  posterity He  in  general  ridicules 

not  persons,  but  things ;  not  a  party,  but  their  principles^  which  maj 
belong,  as  time  and  occasion  serve,  to  one  set  of  solemn  pretenders 
or  another.  He  has  exhausted  the  moods  and  figures  of  satire  and 
Bophistiy.  It  would  be  possible  to  deduce  the  different  forms  of  syl- 
logism in  Aristotle,  from  the  different  violations  or  mock  imitations 
of  them  in  Butler.  He  makes  you  laugh  or  smile,  by  comparing  the 
high  to  the  low  : 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  hia  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

Or,  by  pretending  to  raise  the  low  to  the  lofty : 

And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  kingj 
He  (Bruin)  wore  for  ornament  a  ring. 

He  succeeds  equally  in  the  familiarity  of  his  illustrations  : 

Whose  noise  whets  valor  sharp,  like  beer 
By  thunder  turned  to  vinegar. 

Or,  tJieir  incredible  extravagance,  by  comparing  things  that  are  oliV^ 

or  not  alike : 

Replete  with  strange  hermetic  powder, 

That  wounds  nine  miles  point-olank  would  solder. 

He  surprises  equally  by  his  coincidences  or  contradictions,  bj 

spinning  out  a  long-winded  flimsy  excuse,  or  by  turning  short  upon 

you  with  the  point-blank  truth.     His  rhymes  are  as  witty  as  his 

reasons,  equally  remote  from  what  common  custom  would  suggest : 

That  deals  in  destiny^s  dark  counsels. 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sells. 

He  startles  you  sometimes  by  an  empty  sound  like  a  blow  upon  a 
drum-head : 

The  mighty  Totipotimoy 
Bent  to  our  elders  an  envoy. 

Sometimes,  also,  by  a  pun  upon  one  word  : 

For  Hebrew  root*^  although  they  are  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 

Sometimes,  by  splitting  another  in  two  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  with 
the  same  alertness  and  power  over  the  odd  and  unaccountable,  in 
the  combinations  of  sounds  as  of  images  : 

Those  wholesale  critics,  that  in  cofTee- 
Honses  cry  down  all  philosophy. 

There  are  as  many  shrewd  aphorisms  in  his  works,  clenched  by 
as  many  quaint  and  individual  allusions,  as  perhaps  in  any  author 
whatever.  He  makes  none  but  palpable  hits,  that  may  be  said  to 
gire  one's  understanding  a  rap  on  the  knuckles : 
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This  we  amone  onRelTVs  msj  speak. 
Bat  to  the  widkod  or  the  weak, 
We  mast  be  eaotious  to  declare 
PerieeSion-tmths,  snch  as  theae  are. 

"Hb  ia»  indeed,  aomedmes  too  prolifk^  and  spins  his  antithetical  sea- 
tenoes  out,  one  after  another,  till  the  reader,  not  the  author,  is  wearied 

Hie  TnJgari^  and  meanness  of  sentiment  which  Butler  complains 
of  in  the  Presbjterians,  seems  at  last,  from  long  £uniliarity  and 
dose  oontempla&m,  to  have  tainted  his  own  mind.  Their  woist 
Tices  appear  to  hare  taken  root  in  his  imaginatioD.  He  has,  indeed, 
carried  his  {xirate  grudge  too  &r  into  his  general  speculations.  He 
even  makes  out  the  rebels  to  be  cowards,  and  well  beaten,  which 
does  not  accord  with  the  history  of  the  times.  In  an  excess  of  zeal 
hr  Church  and  State,  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  treat  religion  as  a 
cheat,  and  liberty  as  a  farce. 

Tliere  are  (ii^*^  Hudibras^)  occasional  indications  of  poetical  &ncy, 
and  an  eye  for  natural  beauty ;  but  these  are  kept  under,  or  soon 
discarded,  judiciously  enough,  but  it  should  seem,  not  for  lack  of 
power,  for  they  are  certainly  as  masterly  as  they  are  rare.  Such  is  the 
description  <^  the  moon  going  down  in  the  early  morning,  which  la 
as  pure,  origirud,  and  picturesque  as  possible : 

^  The  queen  of  night.  whoM  large  oommand 

Bales  all  the  sea  ana  half  the  land, 
And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains 
In  high  spring-tides  at  midnight  reigna, 
Was  now  dedining  to  the  west. 
To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest. 

Butler  is  sometimes  scholastic,  but  he  makes  his  learning  tell  to 
good  account;  and  for  the  purposes  of  burlesque,  nothing  can  be 
better  fitted  than  the  scholastic  style."— J7a2/t/<,  Lect  IH] 

382.  Though  playing  with  words  is  a  mark  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
and  disposed  to  any  sort  of  amusement,  we  must  not  thence  con- 
clude that  playing  with  words  is  always  ludicrous.  Words  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  thought,  that  if  the  subject  be  really 
grave,  it  will  not  appear  ludicrous  even  in  that  fantastic  dress.  I 
am,  however,  far  from  recommending  it  in  any  serious  performance : 
on  the  contrary,  the  discordance  between  tiie  thought  and  expression 
must  be  disagreeable  :  witness  the  following  specimen : 

He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam,  under  whose  practices  he  hath 
persecuted  time  with  hope :  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process,  but 
only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

AWt  WeU  thai  Endt  WeU,  Act  I.  Sc,  1. 

K.  Sienry,  O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  1 
When  that  my  care  could  hot  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  I  ^  «.         — 

Second  PaH  K,  Hrnry  IV. 

88L  I>«fl]ie  the  jpfMk  £zamples.-Baeier*s  Hadlbraa.  Its  pecaliarltlas.-8peo!meDS  of 
wit— Vanlta 
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If  any  one  shall  observe,  that  there  is  a  tHrd  epeaes  of  wit.  dif- 
fwent  ft«in  those  mentioned,  consisting  in  sounds  merely,  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  it  place.  And  indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many 
<rf  Hudibras's  double  rhymes  come  under  the  defimtion  ct  wit  giwn 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter;  they  are  IndicrQus,  and  their  sm- 
gnlarity  ^asio^  some  degree  of  surpnse.  Swift  is  no  less  «.ccess- 
fiil  than  BuUer  in  this  sort  of  wit ;  witness  the  foUowing  instancy . 
Godde»i—Boddice.  Pliny— Nicolina.  ItcanoU—Chartott.  Mt- 
■tre— Nitre,    Draffon—Suffroffan. 

A  repartee  may  happen  to  be  witty ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  wit,  because  there  are  many  repartees  extremely 
anart,  and  yet  extremely  serious.  I  give  the  following  example: 
A  certain  petulant  Greek,  objecting  to  Anachaisis  that  he  was  a 
Scvthian-^e,  says  Anachaisis,  my  comitry  disgraces  me,  but  you 
di^raoe  your  country.  This  fine  turn  givea  surprise,  but  it  is  &r 
from  being  ludicrous.  ^      . 

FLastlv  there  is  a  wit  of  sense  and  observation,  which  consists  in 
the  .cut;  illustration  of  good  sense  and  practical  wisdon^  by  meats 
of  some  far-fetched  conceit  or  quaint  imagery.    Thus  the  Imcb  in 

Pope— 

'Tis  with  onr  jndgments  as  onr  wBtches ;  none    , 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  belioves  his  own—         { 

are  witty  rather  than  poetical,  because  the  truth  they  convey  is  a 

mere  dir  observation  inhuman  life,  without  elevation  or  enthusi- 

^and  the  illustration  of  it  is  of  that  quaint  and  familiar  bnd 

S^is  merely  curious  and  fiincifiil.    Cowley  is  an  instance  of  tho 

^Sln.l«>ostallhis,vritings.    Many  of  the  jests  and  w,«i- 

S^tthe  best  comedies  are  moral  aphonsms  and  ™1«  for  Ae 

Sict  of  life,  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy  in  the  mode  of  ex- 

SS^     The  andent  philosophers  also  abounded  m  the  same  bnd 

Krin  tellL  home  fruths  L  the  most  unexpected  manner     In 

Sis  ^n^  S  was  the  greatest  wit  and  moralist  that  ever  l.veA 

AK*^<Uve,  he  looked  Iskance  at  human  nature,  and  beheld  its 

i^k^is  and  erre«  transferred  to  another  species.     Vice  and 

^nue^l^  to  him  as  plain  as  any  objects  of  sense     He  saw  .n 

m"u  a  talking,  absunl,  otetinate,  preud,  angry  ammal  and  clothed 

Tv!.  nWnet  ons  with  wings,  or  a  beak,  or  tail,  or  claws,  or  long 

l^^«  uieTa^aS  cmbSHed  in  these  hieroglyphi^  in  the  bn.te 

^^^Mon      in"  .^ral  philosophy  is  natural  history.     He  makes  an 

L^bnv  wiSom  and  a  freg  croak  humanity.    The  store  o^  mov^ 

r™th  ;nd  the  fund  of  invention  in  exhibiting  it  in  eternal  foms, 

S^e  and  intellijible,  and  delightful  to  children  and  grown  I^- 

Srandto«lUg.'rand  nations  are  almost  m.raculom    The  m- 
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irention  of  a  fable  is  to  me  the  most  enviable  exertion  of  human 
genius :  it  is  the  discorering  a  truth  to  which  there  is  no  clue,  and 
which,  when  once  found  out,  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  would  rather 
have  been  the  author  of  '.^Esop's  Fables,'  than  of  '  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments.' ""—Hazlitt,  Lect  L] 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


CUSTOM   AND   HABIT. 


833.  Viewing  man  as  under  the  influence  of  novelty,  would  oim 
snspect  that  custom  also  should  influence  him  ?  and  jet  our  nature 
is  equally  susceptible  of  each ;  not  only  in  different  objects,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  same.  When  an  object  is  new,  it  is  enchanting ; 
£Euniiiarity  renders  it  indifierent ;  and  custom,  after  a  longer  famili- 
arity, makes  it  again  disagreeable.  Human  nature,  diversified  with 
many  and  various  springs  of  action,  is  wonderfully,  and,  indulging 
the  expression,  intricately  constructed. 

Custom  respects  the  action,  habit  the  agent.  By  custom  we 
mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  same  act ;  and  by  hahit^  the  eflect 
that  custom  has  on  the  agent.  This  eflect  may  be  either  active, 
witness  the  dexterity  produced  by  custom  in  performing  certain  ex- 
ercises ;  or  passive,  as  when  a  thing  makes  an  impression  on  us 
different  from  what  it  did  originally.  The  latter  only,  as  relative  to 
the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  comes  under  the  present  under- 
taking. 

334.  This  subject  is  intricate:  some  pleasures  are  fortified  by 
custom ;  and  yet  custom  begets  familiarity,  and  consequently  indif- 
ference '.*  in  many  instances,  satiety  and  disgust  are  the  conse- 
quences of  reiteration ;  again,  though  custom  blunts  the  edge  of  dis- 
tress and  of  pain,  yet  the  want  of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been 
long  accustomed,  is  a  sort  of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  present 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  much  influenced 
by  custom :  it  hath  an  effect  upon  our  pleasures,  upon  our  actions, 


*  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
Bat  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wishM  for  coiqe. 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

First  Part  Henry  JV,  Act  I.  So.  8. 

8S8.  Inflnenee  of  noTolty  and  eostom.— Custom  and  habit  dlsUnguiiJiedd— Aettre  si 
pMiT««fllBeU  of  habit 
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and  even  upon  oar  thoughts  and  sentiments.  Habit  makes  no 
figure  duiiog  the  vivacity  of  youth :  in  middle  age  it  gains  gronnd; 
and  in  old  age  governs  without  control.  In  that  period  of  life, 
geoerally  speaking,  we  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  take  exercise  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  go  to  rest  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direction  of  habit; 
nay,  a  particular  seat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  essential ;  and  a  habit 
in  any  of  these  cannot  be  controlled  without  uneasiness. 

335.  Any  slight  or  moderate  pleasure  frequently  reiterated  for  a 
long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connection  between  us  and  the  thing 
that  causes  the  pleasure.  This  connection,  termed  habit,  has  the 
effect  to  awaken  our  desire  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns 
not  as  usual.  During  the  course  of  enjoyment,  the  pleasure  rises 
insensibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be  established ;  at  which 
time  the  pleasure  is  at  its  height.  It  continues  not  however  sta- 
tionary :  the  same  customary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height, 
brings  it  down  again  by  insensible  degrees,  even  lower  than  it  was 
at  first ;  but  of  that  circumstance  afterward.  What  at  present  we 
have  in  \iew,  is  to  prove  by  experiments,  that  those  things  which  at 
first  are  but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  aptest  to  become  habitual 
Spirituous  liquoi^  at  first  scarce  agreeable,  readily  produce  an  ha- 
bitual appetite :  and  custom  prevails  so  far,  as  even  to  make  us 
fond  of  things  originally  disagreeable,  such  as  coffee,  asafoetida,  and 
tobacco;  which  is  pleasantly  illustrated  by  Congreve.  (The  Way 
of  the  World,  Act  I.  Sc  3.) 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably  confined,  be- 
comes however  so  agreeable  by  custom,  that  a  sailor  in  his  walk  on 
shore,  confines  himself  commonly  within  tlie  same  bounds.  I  knew 
a  man  who  had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a  country  life :  in  the  comer 
of  his  garden  he  reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  level  summit,  re- 
sembling most  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  shape  but  in 
size  ;  and  here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca,  Governor  Kane 
made  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the  island ;  And  yet  the 
inhabitants  adhered  to  the  old  road,  though  not  only  longer  but  ex- 
tremely bad.*  Play  or  gaming,  at  first  barely  amusing  by  the 
occupation  it  affords,  becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable ;  and  is 
fi^quently  prosecuted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  business 
of  life.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
internal  senses,  those  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  particular :  chil- 
dren have  scarce  any  sense  of  these  pleasures ;  and  men  very  littie 
who  ai-e  in  the  state  of  nature  without  culture :  our  taste  for  virtue 


*  Custom  is  second  natare.  Formerly,  the  merohanta  of  Bristol  had  no 
place  for  meeting  but  the  street,  open  to  every  variety  of  weather.  An  ex- 
change WHS  erected  for  them  with  convenient  piazzoa.  But  bo  rivet«d  were 
they  to  their  accustomed  place,  that  in  order  to  dislodge  them^  the  magis- 
trates were  forced  to  break  up  the  pavement,  and  to  render  the  place  a  heap 
of  rough  stones. 

884  Kffcct  of  cnatom  upon  oar  plewuresi  Ac — Habit  iu  youth,  middle  age,  old  aga. 
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and  knowledge  iraproves  slowly ;  but  is  capable  of  growing  stronger 
than  any  other  appetite  in  hiunan  nature. 

836,  To  introduce  an  active  habit,  frequency  of  acts  is  not  suffi- 
cient without  length  of  time :  the  quickest  succession  of  acts  in  a 
short  time,  is  not  sufficient ;  nor  a  slow  succession  in  the  longest 
time.  The  effect  must  be  produced  by  a  moderate  soft  action,  and 
a  long  series  of  easy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  short  in- 
tervals. Nor  are  these  sufficient  without  regularity  in  the  time, 
place,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  action :  the  more  uniform 
any  operation  is,  the  sooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds 
equally  in  a  passive  habit ;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree,  pre- 
sents the  effect :  thus  any  particular  food  will  scarce  ever  become 
habitual,  where  the  manner  of  dressing  is  varied.  The  circumstan- 
ces then  requisite  to  augment  a  moderate  pleasure,  and  at  the  long 
run  to  form  a  habit,  are  weak  uniform  acts,  reiterated  duriug  a 
long  course  of  time  without  any  considerable  interruption :  every 
agreeable  cause  that  operates  in  this  manner,  will  grow  habitual. 

337.  Affection  and  aversion,  as  distinguished  from  passion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  disposition,  are  in  reality 
habits  respecting  particular  objects,  acquired  in  the  manner  above 
set  forth.  The  pleasure  of  social  intercourse  with  any  person  must 
ori^nally  be  faint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  to  establish 
ihe  habit  of  affection.  AA'ection  thus  generated,  whether  it  be 
friendship  or  love,  seldom  swells  into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous 
passion  ;  but  is,  however,  the  strongest  cement  that  can  bind  together 
two  individuals  of  the  human  species.  In  like  manner,  a  slight  de- 
gree of  disgust  often  reiterated  with  regularity,  grows  into  the  habit 
of  aversion,  which  commonly  subsists  for  life. 

Objects  of  taste  that  are  delicious,  far  from  tending  to  become 
habitual,  are  apt,  by  indulgence,  to  produce  satiety  and  disgust :  no 
man  contracts  a  habit  6f  sugar,  honey,  or  sweetmeats,  as  he  doth  of 
tobacco : 

Dnlcia  non  ferimns :  sncco  renovamar  amaro. 

Ovidf  Art.  Amand,  1.  liL 

Insipido  6  quel  clolce,  cho  condito 
Kon  d  di  qualche  amor  a,  e  tosto  eatia. 

Aminia  di  Tomo, 

ThoBO  violent  deH;;htB  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  sweetest  honey 
la  loathsome  in  its  ovrn  delicion^ncss, 
And  in  the  tnate  confounds  the  appetite ; 
Therefore  love  moderately,  long  love  doth  bo; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Homeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.cSo.  «. 


885.  Dc»ire  awakeneU  by  habit,— Effect  of  habit  on  our  pleasures. —Things  apt  to  ]>a- 
eome  hAbttual.  Instance*.— Walk  upon  a  qaartcr-deck.— Governor  Kaoe*«  new  load.— 
Bxchaoge  at  Bristol,  .be  ,     ^  ^..,   . 

888.  How  an  acUve  habit  moat  be  introduced ;  oow  a  paasire  habit  is  formed. 
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The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  all  objects^  that  being 
extremely  agreeable,  raise  violent  passions :  such  passions  are  in- 
compatible with  a  habit  of  any  sort ;  and  in  particular  they  never 
produce  aflfection  or  aversion.  A  man  who  is  surprised  with  an 
unexpected  favor,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  gratitude, 
without  having  any  a0ection  for  his  benefactor :  neither  does  desire 
of  vengeance  for  an  atrocious  injury  involve  aversion. 

338.  It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  say  why  moderate  pleasures  gather 
strength  by  custom ;  but  two  causes  concur  to  prevent  that  effect  in 
the  more  intense  pleasures.  These,  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature, 
increase  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no  less  pre- 
cipitation (see  chap.  ii.  part  iii.) ;  and  custom  is  too  slow  in  its  opera-* 
tion  to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  cause  is  no  less  powerful : 
exquisite  pleasure  is  extremely  fatiguing ;  occasioning,  as  a  naturalist 
would  say,  great  expense  of  animal  spirits  ;*  and  of  such  the  mind 
cannot  bear  so  frequent  gratifiL^oion,  as  to  superinduce  a  habit :  if 
the  thing  that  raises  the  pleasure  return  before  the  mind  have  re- 
covered its  tone  and  relish,  disgust  ensues  instead  of  pleasure. 

A  habit  never  foils  to  admonish  us  of  the  wonted  time  of  gratifica- 
tion, by  raising  a  pain  for  want  of  the  object,  and  a  desire  to  have  it 
The  pain  of  want  is  always  first  felt ;  the  desire  naturally  follows : 
and  upon  presenting  the  object,  both  vanish  instantaneously.  Thus 
a  man  accustomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  interval, 
a  confused  pain  of  want;  which  at  first  points  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, though  it  soon  settles  upon  its  accustomed  object:  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  in  persons  addicted  to  drinking,  who  are 
often  in  an  uneasy  restless  state  before  they  tliink  of  the  bottle.  In 
pleasures  indulged  regularly,  and  at  equal  intervals,  the  appetite, 
remarkably  obsequious  to  custom,  returns  regularly  with  the  usual 
time  of  gratification ;  not  sooner,  even  though  the  object  be  pre- 
sented. This  pain  of  want  arising  from  habit,  seems  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  of  satiety ;  and  it  must  appear  singular,  that  frequency 
of  gratification  should  produce  effects  so  opposite,  as  are  the  pains 
of  excess  and  of  want 

839.  The  appetites  that  respect  the  preservation  of  our  species, 
are  attended  with  a  pain  of  want  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  habit: 
hunger  and  thiret  are  uneasy  sensations  of  want,  which  always  pre-  . 
cede  the  desire  of  eating  or  drinking.  The  natural  appetites  differ 
from  habit  in  the  following  particular :  they  have  an  undetermined 
direction  towards  all  objects  of  gratification  in  general ;  whereas  an 

*  Lady  £Asy,  upon  her  hasband^s  reformation,  expresses  to  her  friend  the 
foUowinir  seutiment :  *'  Be  satisfied :  Sir  Charles  has  made  me  happy,  even  to 
a  pain  of  joy." 

837.  How  «ff*cUnn  or  Avorslon  is  formed  into  r  hsbiL—Wliat  Is  aald  of  delicious  objaetl 
ortic«t«:  what  of  agreeable  objects  that  raise  violent  passlona 

88;$.  Two  causes  preveating  intense  pleasares  fh>in  gainiag  streagth  by  costom.— A  hsbll 
admonisbes  of  what  f— Scgnlar  retorn  of  appeUtCk 
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habitual  af>petite  is  diretted  to  a  particular  object  The  habitual 
relish  for  a  partdcular  dish  is  far  from  being  the  same  with  a  vague 
appetite  for  food.  That,  difference  notwithstanding,  it  is  still  re- 
markable that  nature  hath  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  nat- 
ural appetites  essential  to  the  species,  by  a  pain  of  the  same  sort 
with  that  which  habit  produceth. 

340.  The  pain  of  habit  is  less  under  our  power  than  any  other 
pain  that  arises  from  want  of  gratification ;  hunger  and  thirst  are 
more  easily  endured,  especially  at  first,  than  an  unusual  intermission 
of  any  habitual  pleasure :  persons  are  often  lieard  declaring  they 
would  forego  sleep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  must  not, 
however,  conclude  that  the  gratification  of  an^  habitual  appetite 
affords  the  same  delight  with  Sie  gratification  of  one  that  is  natural ; 
£ar  from  it ;  the  pain  of  want  only  is  greater. 

The  slow  and  reiterated  acts  that  produce  a  habit,  strengthen  the 
mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleasure  in  greater  quantity  and  more 
frequency  than  originally ;  and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate 
gratification  is  often  fonned  :  after  unbounded  acts  of  intemperance, 
the  habitual  relish  is  soon  restored,  and  the  pain  for  want  of  enjoy- 
ment returns  with  fresh  vigor. 

341.  The  causes  of  the  present  emotions  hitherto  in  view  are 
either  an  individual,  such  as  a  companion,  a  certain  dwelling-place, 
i  certain  amusement,  or  a  particular  species,  such  as  coffee,  mutton, 
or  any  other  food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  such.  A  constant 
train  of  trifling  diversions,  may  form  such  a  habit  in  the  mind,  that 
.t  cannot  be  easy  a  moment  without  amusement:  a  variety  in  the 
objects  prevents  a  habit  as  to  any  one  in  particular ;  but  as  the 
train  is  uniform  with  respect  to  amusement,  the  habit  is  formed  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  that  sort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a  generic 
hcdnty  in  opposition  to  the  former,  which  is  a  specific  fuibit.  A  habit 
of  a  town  life,  of  country  sports,  of  sohtude,  of  reading,  or  of  busi- 
ness, where  sufficiently  varied,  ai«e  instances  of  generic  habits.  Every 
specific  habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic ;  for  the  habit  of  any 
one  sort  of  food  makes  the  taste  agreeable,  and  we  are  fond  of  that 
taste  wherever  found.  Thus  a  man,  deprived  of  an  habitual  object, 
takes  up  with  what  most  resembles  it:  deprived  of  tobacco,  any 
bitter  herb  will  do,  rather  than  want :  a  habit  of  punch,  makes  wine 
a  good  resom-ce :  accustomed  to  the  sweet  society  and  comforts  of 
matrimony,  the  man,  unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  object,  in- 
clines the  sooner  to  a  second.  In  genei*al,  when  we  are  deprived  of 
an  habitual  object,  we  are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  any  other  object. 

342.  The  reasons  are  assigned  above,  why  the  causes  of  intense 
pleasure  become  not  readily  habitual ;  but  now  we  discover  that 

330.  The  oataral  appetttm  »tten<led  with  the  pain  of  want   How  they  dlifer  from  habit 
840.  The  [Mia  of  habit —Huw  a  habit  of  Intemperate  gratlflcatloo  Is  formed. 
Mt  DtffereDce  hetween  a  generic  and-ft  speciflo  habit    InBtanoea— Every  tp«ciflo  hthlt 
pvtakM  of  the  generic— The  effect  of  being  deprived  of  an  habttaal  ol^eet 
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these  reasons  oondade  onlj  against  q>ecific  habits.  In  the  case  of 
a  weak  pleasure,  a  habit  is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of 
reiteration,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  intense  pleasure,  producelh 
satiety  and  disgust  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  satiety  and  disgust 
have  no  effect,  except  as  to  that  thing  singly  which  occasions  them^: 
a  surfeit  of  honey  produceth  hot  a  loathing  of  sugar ;  and  intem- 
perance with  one  woman  produceth  no  disrelish  of  the  same  pleasure 
with  others.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  a  generic  habit  in  any 
intense  pleasure :  the  delight  we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petite inflames  the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  search 
for  the  same  gratification  in  whatever  other  subject  it  can  be  found. 
And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  gratifying  the  same  passion  upon 
different  objects,  procuceth  at  length  a  generic  habit  In  this  manner, 
one  acquires  an  habitual  delighi  in  high  and  poignant  sauces,  rich 
dress,  nne  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and  in  whatever  is  com- 
monly termed  pleasure.  There  concurs,  at  the  same  time,  to  intro- 
duce this  habit,  a  peculiarity  observed  above,  that  reiteration  of  acts 
enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  admit  a  more  plentiful  grati- 
fication than  originally,  with  regard  to  frequency  as  well  as  quantity. 

343.  Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  specific  habit  cannot  be 
foimed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleasure,  a  generic  habit  may  be  formed 
upon  any  sort  of  pleasure,  moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath  variety 
of  objects.  The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleasure  runs  natu- 
rally into  a  specific  habit ;  whereas  an  intense  pleasure  is  altogether 
averse  to  such  a  habit  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  singular  cases  that 
a  moderate  pleasure  produces  a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intense  pleas- 
ure cannot  produce  any  other  habit 

The  appetites  that  respect  the  preservation  of  the  species,  are 
formed  into  habit  in  a  peculiar  manner :  the  time  as  well  as  measr- 
ure  of  their  gratification  are  much  under  the  power  of  custom,  which, 
by  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occasions  a  proportional 
change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the  body  be  gradually  formed  to 
a  ceitain  quantity  of  food  at  stated  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated 
accordingly ;  and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  different  practice.  Here  it  would 
seem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon  the  mind,  which  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  p^issive  habits,  but  upon  the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingredients  of  a  plainer  taste, 
the  composition  is  susceptible  of  a  specific  habit  Thus  the  sweet 
taste  of  sugar,  rendered  less  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  course 
of  time,  produce  a  specific  habit  for  such  mixture.  As  moderate 
'  pleasures,  by  becoming  more  intense,  tend  to  generic  habits ;  so  in- 
tense pleasures,  by  becoming  more  moderate,  tend  to  specific  habits. 

842.  Weftk  pleasaros  prodace  a  habit :  Intense  pletmures  produce  satle^  and  dtsf^ist. 
How  far  tiiU  ssiUoty  extoml^f.— Ho  .v  h  generic  habit  In  any  intense  pleasure  is  accounted 
for— lleiteraiion  of  acts  nttended  with  wliat  effect? 

848.  Specific  habit  iicculiar  to  a  iiio<ler:ito  pleunro:  fseierlc,  to  any  eort  of  pleasure. — 
Tb«  appetites  under  the  power  of  custom.    Instance  of  foo  1,  as  to  time,  quantity,  qoali^. 
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344.  One  effect  of  custom,  different  from  any  that  have  been  ex- 
plained, must  not  be  omitted,  because  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  hu> 
man  nature :  Though  custom  augments  moderate  pleasures,  and 
lessens  those  that  are  intense,  it  has  a  different  effect  with  respect  to 
pain ;  for  it  blunts  the  edge  of  every  sort  of  pain  and  distress,  faint 
or  acute.  Uninterrupted  misery,  therefore,  is  attended  with  one  good 
effect :  if  its  torments  be  incessant,  custom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits  are  curious.  Moderate 
pleasures  are  augmented  gradually  by  reiteradon,  till  they  become 
habitual ;  and  then  are  at  their  height :  but  they  are  not  long  sta- 
tionary ;  for  from  that  point  they  gradually  ddcay,  till  they  vanish 
altc^ther.  The  pain  occasioned  by  want  o\  gratification,  runs  a 
different  course :  it  increases  uniformly ;  and  at  las^  becomes  ex- 
treme, when  the  pleasure  of  gratification  is  reduced  to  notlung : 


-It  so  falls  out, 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

\Vhile  wo  enjoy  it;  but  being  laok'd  and  lost, 

Why  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 

The  virtue  that  pos8es.«ion  would  not  show  ns 

Whilst  ft  was  oxin,—Mueh  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  IV.  Sol  S. 

The  effect  of  custom  with  relation  to  specific  habit,  is  displayed 
through  all  its  varieties  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  taste  of  that 
plant  is  at  first  extremely  unpleasant :  our  disgust  lessens  gradually 
till  it  vanishes  altogether ;  at  which  period  the  taste  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  disagreeable :  continuing  the  use  of  the  plant,  we  begin  to 
relish  it ;  and  our  relish  improves  by  use,  till  it  amves  at  perfection : 
from  that  period  it  gradually  decays  while  the  habit  is  in  a  state  of 
increment,  and  consequently  the  pain  of  want  The  result  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  greatest  vigor,  the  relish  is  gone ; 
and  accordingly  we  often  smoke  and  take  snuff  habitually,  without 
so  much  as  being  conscious  of  the  operation.  We  must  except  grat- 
ification after  tlie  pain  of  want ;  the  pleasure  of  which  gratification 
b  the  greatest  when  the  habit  is  the  most  vigorous :  it  is  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  pleasure  one  feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the  rack. 
This  pleasure,  however,  is  but  occasionally  the  effect  of  habit ;  and, 
however  exquisite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  because  of  the  pain 
Uiat  precedes  it.  / 

34.5.  With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  I  can  discover  no  differ- 
ence between  a  generic  and  a  specific  habit.  But  these  habits  differ 
widely  with  respect  to  the  positive  pleasure.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  pleasure  of  a  specific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turns  imperceptible :  the  pleasure  of  a  geneiic  habit,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  supported  by  variety  of  gratification,  suffers  little  or  no 
decay  after  it  comes  to  its  height.  However  it  mny  be  with  other 
generic  habits,  the  observation,  I  am  certain,  holds  with  respect  to 

SU.  Effect  of  cvstom  with  respect  to  pain.— <;baoges  made  In  forming  habtta.— Effeot  of 
CQsWm  in  the  oae  of  tobacco.  , 
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the  pleanores  of  yirtae  and  of  knowledge :  the  pleasare  of  dmg 
good  has  an  unbounded  scope,  and  may  be  fio  Taiioualy  gratified, 
that  it  can  nerer  decay ;  science  is  equsdlj  unbounded ;  our  appe- 
tite for  knowledge  having  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where 
discoveries  are  rec(»nmended  by  novelty,  by  variety,  by  utUity,  (h: 
by  all  of  them. 

In  this  intricate  inquiry  I  have  endeavored,  but  without  success^ 
to  discover  by  what  particular  means  it  is  that  custom  hath  in- 
fluence upon  us ;  and  now  nothing  seems  led  but  to  hold  our  nature 
to  be  so  framed  as  to  be  susceptible  of  such  influence.  And  sup- 
podng  it  purposely  so  framed^  it  will  not  be  diflScult  to  find  out 
several  important  final  causes.  That  the  power  of  custom  is  a  happy 
contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot  have  escaped  any  one  who  reflects 
that  business  is  our  province,  and  pleasure  our  relaxation  only. 
Now  satiety  is  necessary  to  check  exquisite  pleasure,  which  otherwise 
would  engross  the  mind,  and  unqualify  us  for  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  business  is  sometime^  painful,  and  is  never  pleasant 
beyond  moderation,  the  habitual  increase  of  moderate  pleasure  and 
the  conversion  of  piin  into  pleasure,  are  admirably  contrived  for 
disappointing  the  malice  of  Fortune,  and  for  reconcihng  us  to  what- 
ever course  of  life  may  be  our  lot : 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  I 
This  shadowT  desert,  aiifre<)nented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishmg  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  sit  alone,  nnseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tane  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

Two  OenUemen  of  Verona^  Act  V.  8a  4» 

As  the  foregoing  distinction  between  intense  and  moderate  holdi 
in  pleasure  only,  every  degree  of  pain  being  softened  by  time,  cus- 
tom is  a  catholicon  for  pain  and  distress  of  every  sort ;  and  of  that 
regulation  the  final  cause  requires  no  illustration. 

346.  Another  final  cause  of  custom  will  be  highly  relished  by 
'every  person  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great  measure  been  over- 
looked ;  which  is,  that  custom  hath  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  known  cause  to  put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level :  weak 
pleasures,  the  share  di  the  latter,  become  fortunately  stronger  by 
custom ;  while  voluptuous  pleasures,  the  share  of  the  former,  are 
continually  losing  ground  by  satiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  possess 
palaces,  sumptuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  less  than  passen* 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally  distributed :  the 
opulent  possess  what  others  enjoy. 

.  And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  habit  to  produce  the  pain  of  want 
in  a  high  degree,  while  there  is  little  pleasure  in  enjoyment,  a  volup- 
tuous life  is  of  all  the  least  to  be  envied.  Those  who  are  habituated 
to  high  feeling,  easy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  valets,  much 

84fi.  The  pleasure  of  a  specific  habit,  compared  with  that  of  a  generic  onei— >Fiiial 
of  the  power  of  costom. 
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deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  bat  a  small  share  of  happioess,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  manifold  distresses.  To  such  a  man,  enslaved 
l)y  ease  and  luxury,  even  the  petty  iuconvenience  in  travelling,  of  a 
rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  are  serious  evils :  he  loses 
his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevish,  and  would  wreak  his  resentment 
even  upon  the  common  accidents  of  life.  Better  &r  to  use  the  goods 
of  Fortune  with  moderation :  a  man  who  by  temperance  and  ac^ 
tivity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  constitution,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
guarded  against  external  accidents ;  and,  on  the  other,  is  provided 
with  great  variety  of  enjoyment  ever  at  command. 

347.  I  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  article  more  delicate  than 
abstruse,  namely,  what  authority  custom  ought  to  have  over  our 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheerfully 
abandon  to  the  authority  of  custom  things  that  nature  hath  left  in- 
different It  is  custom,  not  nature,  that  hath  established  a  difference 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  so  as  to  make  it  awkward  and 
disagreeable  to  use  the  left;  where  the  right  is  conunonly  used.  The 
various  colors,  though  they  affect  us  differently,  are  all  of  them 
agreeable  in  their  purity ;  but  custom  has  regulated  that  matter  in 
another  manner :  a  black  skin  upon  a  human  being  is  to  us  disagree- 
able, and  a  white  skin  probably' no  less  so  to  a  negro.  Thus  things, 
originally  indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  disagreeable  by  the  force 
of  custom.  Nor  will  this  be  surprising  after  the  discovery  niade  above, 
that  the  original  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  an  object  is,  by 
the  influence  of  custom,  often  converted  into  the  opposite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  taste,  where  there  is  naturally  a  prefer- 
ence of  one  thing  before  another,  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
our  faint  and  more  delicate  feelings  are  readily  susceptible  of  a  bias 
from  custom  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defective  taste  to 
find  these  in  some  measure  influenced  by  custom :  dress  and  the 
modes  of  external  behavior  are  regulated  by  custom  in  every  coun- 
try :  the  deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiftil  in  spite  of  nature ;  and 
strangers  cannot  altogether  be  justified  in  condemning  that  practice, 
considering  the  lawful  authority  of  custom,  or  of  ihe/askion,  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the  Alps 
facing  the  north,  that  the  swelling  they  have  universally  in  the  neck 
is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far  has  custom  power  to  change  the  nature 
of  things^  and  to  make  an  object  originally  disagreeable  take  on  an 
opposite  appearance.* 

*  [Perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  acooant  of  this  matter  will  be  iband  in  tha 
foUowing  obseryationa  fVom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins : 

'^Association  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  value  which  we  put  upon  some 
trticles,  and  of  the  beauty  which  we  find  in  others.     Thus,  a  lock  of  hair, 

846.  Power  of  custom  to  pat  rich  and  poor  on  a  level.— A  volaptooas  life  not  to  be  enyied. 
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d48iy  But,  as  to  every  paiticular  that  can  be  denominated  proper 
or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  custom  has  little  authority,  and  ought 
to  have  none.  The  principle  of  duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every 
other ;  and  it  ai^es  a  shameful  weakness  or  degeneracy  of  mind  to 
find  it  m  any  case  so  &r  subdued  as  to  submit  to  custom.  % 

These  few  hints  may  enable  us  to  judge  in  some  measure  of  fcx- 
eign  manners,  whether  exhibited  by  foreign  writers  or  our  own.  A 
comparison  between  the  ancients  and  the  modems  was  some  time 
ago  a  &voriie  subject:  those  who  declared  for  ancient  manners 
thought  it  sufficient  that  these  manners  were  supported  by  custom : 
wheir  antagonists,  on  the  other  hand,  refusing  submission  to  custom 
as  a  standard  of  taste,  condemned  ancient  manners  as  in  several  in- 
stances irrationaL  In  that  controversy,  an  appeal  being  made  to 
different  principles,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  establish  a  com- 
mon standard,  the  dispute  could  have  no  end.  The  hints  above 
given  tend  to  establish  a  standard  for  judging  how  far  the  authority 
of  custom  ought  to  be  held  lawful ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
we  shall  apply  that  standard  in  a  few  instances. 

349.  Human  sacrifices,  the  most  dismal  efiect  of  blind  and  grov- 
elling superstition,  wore  gradually  out  of  use  by  the  prevalence  of 
reason  and  humanity,  hr  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
traces  of  that  practice  were  still  recent ;  and  the  Athenians,  through 
the  prevalence  of  custom,  could  without  disgust  suffer  human  sacri- 
fices to  be  represented  in  their  theatre,,  of  which  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  is  a  proof.  But  a  human  sacrifice,  being  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  modem  manners  as  producing  horror  instead  of  pity, 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  introduced  upon  a  modem  stage.  I 
must  therefore  condemn  the  Ipkigenia  of  Racine,  which,  instead  of 
the  tender  and  sympathetic  passions,  substitutes  disgust  and  horror. 
Another  objection  occurs  against  every  fable  that  deviates  so  remark- 
ably from  improved  notions  and  sentiments ;  which  is,  that  if  it 
should  even  command  our  belief  by  the  authority  of  history,  it  ap- 
peals too  fictitious  and  unnatural  to  produce  a  perception  of  reality 
(see  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec  7) :  a  human  sacrifice  is  so  unnatural, 
and  to  us  so  improbable,  that  few  will  be  affected  with  the  represen- 
tation of  it  more  than  with  a  fairy  tale. 

valaelesft  in  itself,  may,  from  assooiationB  coimected  with  it  have  a  viliie 
which  money  cannot  meaaare ;  and  articles  of  dress,  which  woald  otherwise  ha 
to  us  iDdifierent  or  odious,  become  beaatifol  by  their  association  with  those 
persons  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  models  of  elegance. 
It  i«  indeed  astonishing  what  an  effect  this  principle  will  have  upon  our  feel- 
in  tr* ;  and  from  looking  too  exdnsively  at  tacts  connected  with  it,  some  have 
been  led  to  donbt  whether  there  is  anjj  such  thing  as  a  permanent  principle  of 
tiiste.  It  Would  really  seem  that,  within  the  bounds  of  comfort  and  decency, 
both  of  which  are  often  outraged  by  fashion,  one  mode  of  dress  may  come  to 
be  a»  becoming  as  another."] _^ ^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

KXTKBNAL  SIGNS   07  EMOTIONS  AND   PASSIONS. 

850^  So  intimately  connected  are  the  soul  and  body,  that  every 
agitation  in  the  former  produceth  a  visible  effect  upon  the  latter.^ 
There  is^  at  the  si^e  time,  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  that  operation ; 
each  class  of  emotions  and  passions  being  invariably  attended  with 
an  external  appearance  peculiar  to  itself.*  These  external  appear- 
ances or  signs  may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  a  natural  lan- 
guage, expressing  to  all  beholders  emotions  and  passions  as  they 
arise  in  the  heart  Hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  are  displayed  externally : 
the  character  of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his  face :  and  beauty,  which 
makes  so  deep  an  impression,  is  known  to  result,  not  so  much  from 
regular  features,  or  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good-nature,  good 
sense,  sprightliness,  sweetness,  or  other  mental  quality,  expressed 
upon  the  countenance.  Though  perfect  skill  in  that  language  be 
rare,  yet  what  is  generally  known  is  suflScient  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life.  But  by  what  means  we  come  to  understand  the 
language,  is  a  point  of  some  intricacy :  it  cannot  be  by  sight  merely ; 
for  upon  the  most  attentive  inspection  of  the  human  face,  all  that 
can  be  discerned,  are  figure,  color,  and  motion,  which,  singly  oi 
combined,  never  can  represent  a  passion,  nor  a  sentiment :  the  ex- 
ternal sign  is  indeed  visible ;  but  to  understand  its  meaning  w« 
must  be  able  to  connect  it  with  the  passion  that  causes  it,  an  opera- 
tion far  beyond  the  reach  of  eyesight.  Where,  then,  is  the  instruc- 
tor to  be  found  that  can  unveil  this  secret  connection  ?  If  we  apply 
to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long  and  diligent  observation, 
we  may  gather,  in  some  measure,  in  what  manner  those  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  express  their  passions  externally ;  but  with  respect  to 
strangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark ;  and  yet  we  are  not  puzzled  about 
the  meaning  of  theke  external  expressions  in  a  stranger,  more  than 
in  a  bosom-companion.  Further,  had  we  n<^  other  means  but  ex- 
perience for  understanding  the  external  signs  of  passion,  we  could 
not  expect  any  degree  of  skill  in  the  bulk  of  individuals  :  yet  mat- 
ters are  so  much  better  ordered,  that  the  external  expressions  of 
passions  form  a  language  understood  by  all,  by  the  young  as  well  as 
the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned  :  I  talk  of  the  plain 


*  Omnis  enim  motna  animi,  suum  qaemdam  a  natura  habet  vultam  et  bod  am 
«t  gestnm.—CicerOy  1.  iii.  J>e  Oratore. 

WL  Effect  of  the  rolnd  upon  the  body.— Natural  language  of  paasloD.-  -Wbat  beantj 
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and  legible  cliaracters  of  that  language ;  for  undoubtedly  we  are 
much  indebted  to  experience  in  deciphering  the  dark  and  more 
delicate  expressions.* 

851.  The  external  signs  of  passion  are  of  two  kinds,  voluntaij 
and  involuntary.  The  voluntary  signs  are  also  of  two  kinds : 
some  are  arbitrary,  some  natural.  Words  are  obviously  voluntary 
signs :  and  they  are  also  arbitrary ;  excepting  a  few  simple  sounds 
expressive  of  certain  internal  emotions,  which  sounds  being  the 
same  in  all  languages, 'must  be  the  work  of  nature  :  thus  the  un- 
premeditated tones  of  admiration  are  the  same  in  all  men  ;  as  also 
of  compassion,  resentment,  and  despair.  Dramatic  writers  ought  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  this  natural  language  of  passion :  the  chief 
talent  of  such  a  writer  is  a  ready  command  of  the  expressions  that 
nature  dictates  to  every  person,  when  any  vivid  emotion  struggles 
for  utterance ;  and  the  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  is  a  ready  com- 
mand of  tones  suited  to  these  expressions. 

352.  The  other  Wnd  of  voluntary  signs  comprehends  certain  atti- 
tudes or  gestures  that  naturally  accompany  certain  emotions  with  a 
surprising  uniformity :  excessive  joy  is  expressed  by  leaping,  dan- 
cing, or  some  elevation  of  the  body ;  excessive  grie^  by  sinfing  or 
depressing  it ;  and  prostration  and  kneeling  have  been  employed  by 
all  nations,  and  in  all  ages,  to  signify  profound  veneration.  Another 
circumstance,  still  more  than  uniformity,  demonstrates  these  gestures 
to  be  natural,  viz.  tlieir  remarkable  conformity  or  resemblance  to 
the  passions  that  produce  them.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  vi.)  Joy, 
which  is  a  cheerful  elevation  of  mind,  is  expressed  by  an  elevation 
of  body :  pride,  magnanimity,  courage,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ele- 
vating passions,  are  expressed  by  external  gestures  that  are  the  same 
as  to  the  circumstance  of  elevation,  however  distinguishable  in 
other  respects ;  and  hence  an  erect  posture  is  a  sign  or  expression 
of  dignity : 

Two  of  far  Dobler  Rhape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  dad, 
Id  naked  migesty,  seemed  lords  of  all.— Ponr^tM  Loity  Book  iv. 


•  [Well  has  Coofiin  remarked :— ^*  Instead  of  a  statue,  obaerre  a  real  and 
tiving  man.  Segard  that  man  who,  solicited  by  the  strongest  motives  to  aacii- 
flee  duty  to  fortune,  triumphs  over  interest,  after  a  heroic  struggle,  and  sacri- 
fices fortune  to  virtue.  Regard  him  at  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  take 
Uiis  magnanimous  resolution  ;  his  face  wUl  appear  to  me  beautiful,  because  it 
expresses  the  beauty  of  his  soul.  Perhaps,  under  all  other  circumstances,  the 
fa<»  of  the  man  is  common,  even  trivial ;  here,  illustrated  by  the  soul  which 
it  manifests,  it  is  ennobled  and  takes  an  imposing  character  of  beauty.  So,  the 
natural  face  of  Socrates  contrasts  strongly  with  the  type  of  Grecian  beauty ; 
but  look  at  him  oq  his  death-bed,  at  the  moment  of  drinking  the  hemlock, 
conversing  with  his  disciples  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  his  face  will 
appear  to  >oa  sublime.''— X<c<.  vii.  p.  147.] 

8S1  ETternul  nJ'^n*  of  p.ission  twofold— The  rolantary,  of  two  kinds;  arbftrtty  ind 
Irtoriil.— The  chief  tal.Mit  of  dramatic  writers  and  of  floe  readers.  ^     .      ^ 
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Qfiwtf  uo  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  respect,  which  depress  the  mind, 
cannon  for  that  reason,  be  expressed  more  significantly  than  by  a 
similar  depression  of  the  body ;  and  hence,  to  be  cast  doum,  is  a 
eomniofi  phrase,  signifying  to  be  grieved  or  dispirited.* 

3 5 If.  One  would  not  imagine,  who  has  not  given  peculiar  atten- 
ion,  that  the  body  should  be  susceptible  of  such  variety  of  attitude 
and  modon  as  retidily  to  accompany  every  different  emotion  with  a* 
corresponding  expression.     Humility,  for  example,  is  expressed  nat- 
mally  by  hanging  the  head ;  arrogance,  by  its  elevation ;  and  lan- 
guor or  despondence  by  reclining  it  to  one  side.    The  expressions  of 
the  hands  are  manifold :  by  ditferent  attitudes  and  motions,  they 
express  desire,  hope,  fear ;  they  assist  us  in  promising,  in  inviting, 
in  keeping  one  at  a  distance ;  they  are  made  instruments  of  threat- 
ening, or  supplication,  of  praise,  and  of  horror ;  they  are  employed 
in  approving,  in  refusing,  in  questioning;  in  showing  our  joy,  our 
sorrow,  our  doubts,  our  regret,  our  admiration.     These  expressions, 
so  obedient  to  passion,  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  imitated  in  a 
calm  state :  the  ancients,  sensible  of  the  advantage  as  well  as  dif- 
ficulty of  having  these  expressions  at  command,  bestowed  much  time 
and  care  in  collecting  them  from  observation,  and  in  digesting  them 
into  a  practical  art,  which  was  taught  in  their  school  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  education.     Certain  sounds  are  by  nature  allotted 
to  each  passion  for  expressing  it  externally.     The  actor  who  has 
these  sounds  at  command  to  captivate  the  ear,  is  mighty ;  if  he  have 
also  proper  gestures  at  conmiand  to  captivate  the  eye,  he  is  irre- 
sistible. 

354.  The  foregoing  signs,  though  in  a  strict  sense  voluntary,  can- 
not, however,  be  restrained  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty  when 
prompted  by  passion.  We  scarce  need  a  stronger  proof  than  the 
gestures  of  a  keen  player  at  bowls :  observe  only  how  he  writhes  his 
body,  in  order  to  restore  a  stray  bowl  to  the  right  track.  It  is  one 
article  of  good-breeding  to  suppress,  as  much  as  possible,  these  ex- 
ternal signs  of  passion,  that  we  may  not  in  company  appear  too 
warm,  or  too  interested.  The  same  observation  holds  in  speech  :  a 
passion,  it  is  true,  when  in  extreme,  is  silent  ^see  chap,  xvii.) ;  but 
when  less  violent  it  must  be  vented  in  words,  wnich  have  a  peculiar 
force  not  to  be  equalled  in  a  sedate  composition.  The  ease  and  se- 
curity we  have  in  a  confidant,  may  encourage  us  to  talk  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  feelings ;  but  the  cause  is  more  general ;  for  it  operates 

*  iDStead  of  a  compllmental  speech  in  addressing  a  snperior,  the  Chinese 
deliver  the  compliment  in  writii^,  the  smallness  of' the  letters  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  respect;  and  the  highest  compliment  is  to  make  the 
letters  so  small  an  not  to  be  legible.  Here  is  a  clear  evidence  of  a  mental  con- 
nection between  respect  and  littleness :  a  man  bumbles  himself  before  his 
Buperior,  and  endeavors  to  contract  himself  and  his  handwriting  within  the 
smaliest  bounds. 

S68.  The  great  variety  of  attitade  and  gestare  of  which  the  body  is  soBoeptible  for  ex- 
'   (emotion.    What  the  head  and  th»  bands  may  expresa. 
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when  we  are  alone  as  well  as  in  company.     Passion  is  the  cause  ; 
for  in  many  instances  it  is  no  slight  gratification  to  vent  a  passioa 
externally  by  words  as  well  as  by  gestures.    Some  passions,  when  at 
a  certain  height,  impel  us  so  strongly  to  vent  them  in  words,  that 
we  speak  with  an  audible  voice  even  when  there  is  none  to  listen. 
It  is  that  circumstance  in  passion  which  justifies  soliloquies ;  and  it 
Is  that  circumstance  which  proves  them  to  be  natural.     The  mind 
sometimes  favors  this  impulse  of  passion,  by  bestowing  a  temporary 
sensibility  upon  any  object  at'  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  a  confidant. 
Thus  in  the  Winter's  Tale  (Act  IIL  Sc.  6),  Antigonus  addresses 
himself  to  an  infant  whom  he  was  ordered  to  expose  : 


Come,  poor  babe, 

I  have  heard,  bat  not  believed,  that  npi: 

May  walk  again  :  if  such  things  l^,  thy  mother 


I  have  heard,  bat  not  believed,  that  spirits  of  the  dead 


Appear^  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne^er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

855.  The  involuntary  signs,  which  are  all  of  them  natural,  are 
either  peculiar  to  one  passion,  or  common  to  many.  Eveiy  vivid 
passion  hath  an  external  expression  peculiar  to  itself  not  excepting 
pleasant  passions;  witness  admiration  and  mirth.  The  pleasant 
emotions  that  are  less  vivid  have  one  common  expression ;  fi-om 
which  we  may  gather  the  strength  of  the  emotion,  but  sctarce  the 
kind :  we  perceive  a  cheerful  or  contented  look ;  and  we  can  make 
no  more  of  it  Painful  passions,  being  all  of  them  violent,  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other  by  their  external  expressions;  thus 
fear,  shame,  anger,  anxiety,  dejection,  despair,  have  each  of  them 
peculiar  expressions,  which  are  apprehended  without  the  least  con- 
fusion :  some  painful  passions  produce  violent  effects  upon  the  body, 
trembling,  for  example,  starting,  and  swooning ;  but  these  efiec^ 
depending  in  a  good  measure  upon  singulaiity  of  constitution,  are 
not  uniform  in  all  men. 

856.  The  involuntary  signs,  such  of  them  as  are  displayed  upon 
the  countenance,  are  of  two  kinds :  some  are  temporary,  making 
their  appearance  with  the  emotions  that  produce  them,  and  vanishing 
with  these  emotions ;  others,  being  formed  gradually  by  some  ^no- 
lent  passion  often  recurring,  become  permanent  signs  of  that  passion, 
and  Starve  to  denote  the  disposition  or  temper.  The  face  of  an  infant 
indicates  no  particular  disposition,  because  it  cannot  be  marked  with 
any  character,  to  which  time  is  necessary :  even  the  temporary  signs 
are  extremely  awkward,  being  the  first  rude  essays  of  Nature  to 
discover  internal  feelings ;  thus  the  shrieking  of  a  new-bom  infant, 
without  tears  or  sobbings,  is  plainly  an  attempt  to  weep ;  and  some 
of  these  temporary  signs,  as  smiling  and  frowning,  cannot  be  ob- 
served for  some  months  after  birth.     Permanent  signs,  formed  in 


8M.  The  fbrwsoing  sijrna  dlfficnlt  to  restrain  when  prompted  by  passion— What  good- 
brvetltng  requlrt^s.— ^.•«s^ion  prone  to  vent  itself  to  word*  and  gestures;  even  to  imUoBal 
vl^ects.    Soilixjnr. 

35Si  The  Invoiuntuy  signs,  either  pecaliar  to  one  paasioii,  or  common  to  maaj. 
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jonih  while  the  body  is  soft  and  fiexiUe.  are  imijukJ  end?e  br  the 
firmness  and  solidity  that  the  hodj  acquirer  aai  are  Der«r  c<  J'-n:«d 
e?en  by  a  change  of  temper.  Soch  sigr^  are  i>:<  rc-o- ^cc  tfjer 
the  fibres  become  rigid ;  some  rioltrnt  cases  exctrr<^i,  kt Ji  ^  re- 
iterated fits  of  the  gout  or  stone  throi^  a  cc^zise  <<  iizi»e :  tc::  it^tst 
gjgDs  are  not  so  obstinate  as  what  are  pff\Ai;ioed  in  yc^nh :  i.r  vLdi 
the  cause  is  removed,  they  gradoally  vtar  avay.  aad  ax  iast  Tsr^-j*.  • 

357.  The  natural  signs  of  emockns.  rc-lTi^unr  ani  hiTcI::r.:A2y. 
being  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  form  a  muTcnal  la&g=as<^  vLiiii 
no  distance  of  place,  no  difference  of  tribe,  do  diTcrshr  cf  vi-niTK, 
can  darken  or  render  doubtful :  ereo  €diicar«:«L  th-.^ae^  of  ttIz^zj 
iofiueuce,  hath  not  power  to  vary  or  sop^iusdcaacu  ixt  «a6  u>  desirc-r, 
their  signification*  This  is  a  wise  af»poinin>r-i.i  of  Pn.Tidrr.>&  :  fic 
if  these  signs  were  like  words,  arbitrary  aad  rarial^e,  the  iLc^z^.r* 
and  volitions  of  strangers  would  be  entirely  Lid  tvi-m  n*;  wL:ch 
vould  prove  a  great,  or  rather  inrincil-^  ol'?aTict:c»D  to  tbe  fcinna- 
tion  of  societies ;  but  as  matters  are  ccdertil  iLe  eit^nial  app-ear- 
ances  of  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  shame,  and  of  the  ctLer  pa&-:::a, 
forming  a  universal  language,  open  a  direct  aTeiioe  to  tL«  heart. 
As  the  arbitrary  signs  vary  in  every  oountiy,  there  cc-cld  be  no 
communication  of  thoughts  among  (Ufirerent  nations,  were  it  not  ibr 
the  natural  signs,  in  which  aU  agree :  and  as  the  discovering  pas- 
sions instantly  at  their  birth  is  essential  to  our  well-being,  and  o^n 
necessary  for  self-preservation,  the  Author  of  our  nature,  attentive  to 
our  wants,  hath  provided  a  passage  to  the  heart,  which  never  can 
be  obstructed  while  eyesight  remains^ 

358.  In  an  inquiiy  concerning  the  external  signs  of  passion,  ac- 
tions must  not  be  overlooked :  fix-  though  singly  they  afford  no 
dear  light,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  interpreters  of  the 
heart  By  observing  a  man's  conduct  for  a  course  of  time,  we  dis- 
cover unerringly  the  various  passions  that  move  him  to  action,  what 
he  loves  and  what  he  hates.  In  our  younger  years,  every  single  ac- 
tion is  a  mark,  not  at  all  ambiguous  of  the  temper;  for  in  childhocxl 
there  is  little  or  no  disguise :  tne  subject  becomes  more  intricate  in 
advanced  age ;  but  even  there,  dissimulation  is  seldom  carried  on 
for  any  length  of  time.  And  thus  the  conduct  of  life -is  tlie  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  internal  disposition.  It  merits  not  indeed 
the  title  of  a  universal  language ;  because  it  is  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood but  by  those  of  penetrating  genius  or  extensive  observa- 
tion ;  it  is  a  language,  however,  which  every  one  can  decipher  in 
some  measure,  and  which,  joined  with  the  other  exteraal  signs, 
affords  sufficient  means  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  with  regard 
to  others :  if  we  commit  any  mistake  when  such  light  is  afibrded, 


SQOi  signs,  temporary  or  ponnanant    Temporary  signs  In  Inftmcy.    Permanent  algOB 
Ibnced  In  yonth.  ^     ,  ,  *_    ^   * «_  .^ 

857.  The  natural  signs  form  a  unlvereai  langoaget— A  wise  appointment  of  ProTtdese^ 
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it  cai.  never  be  the  effect  of  unavoidable  ignorance,  but  of  raahneai 
or  inadvertence. 

359.  Reflecting  on  the  various  expressions  of  our  emotions,  we 
recognize  the  anxious  care  of  Nature  to  discover  men  to  each  other. 
Strong  emotions,  as  above  hinted,  beget  an  impatience  to  express 
them  externally  by  speech  and  other  voluntary  signs,  which  cannot 
be  suppressed  without  a  painful  effort :  thus  a  sudden  fit  of  passion 
IS  a  common  excuse  for  indecent  behavior  or  opprobrious  language. 
As  to  involuntary  signs,  these  are  altogether  unavoidable :  no  volt* 
tion  or  effort  can  prevent  the  shaking  of  the  limbs  or  a  pale  vis- 
age, in  a  fit  of  terror :  the  blood  flies  to  the  face  upon  a  sudden 
emotion  of  shame,  in  spite  of  all  opposition : 

Vergo^na,  clie'n  altrui  stampo  natura, 
Non  si  puo'  rinegar ;  ohe  se  tu'  tenti 
Di  cacciarla  dal  cor,  faggc  nel  volto. 

Potior  FidOj  Act  II.  Sc  6. 

Emotions,  indeed,  properly  so  called,  which  are  quiescent^  pro- 
duce no  remarkable  signs  externally.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
more  deliberate  passions  should,  because  the  operation  of  such  pas- 
sions is  neither  sudden  nor  violent ;  these,  however,  remain  not 
altogether  in  obscurity ;  for  being  more  frequent  than  violent  pas- 
sion, the  bulk  of  our  actions  are  directed  by  them.  Actions,  there- 
fore, display,  with  sufficient  evidence,  the  more  deliberate  passions ; 
and  complete  the  admirable  system  of  external  signs,  by  which  we 
become  skilful  in  human'  nature. 

360.  What  comes  next  in  order  is,  to  examine  the  effects  produced 
upon  a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  passion.  None  of  these  signs 
are  beheld  with  indifference ;  they  are  productive  of  various  emo- 
tions, tending  all  of  them  to  ends  wise  and  good.  This  curious 
subject  makes  a  capital  branch  of  human  nature :  it  is  peculiarly 
useful  to  writers  who  deal  in  the  pathetic ;  and  to  history-painters  it 
is  indispensable. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  each  passion,  or  class  of  passions, 
hath  its  peculiar  signs ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  present  subject,  it 
must  be  added,  that  these  invariably  make  certain  impressions  on  a 
spectator :  the  external  signs  of  joy,  for  example,  produce  a  cheerful 
emotion ;  the  external  signs  of  grief  produce  pity ;  and  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  rage  produce  a  sort  of  terror  even  in  those  who  are  not 
aimed  at 

361.  Secondly,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  pleasant  passions  should 
express  themselves  externally  by  signs  that  to  a  spectator  appear 
agreeable,  and  painful  passions  by  signs  that  to  him  appear  dis- 


r  y(4»-- 


858.  Action,  the  best  interpret4>r  of  the  heart ;  especially  in  our  earlier  ye^n.— Tha 
lanana^  of  action  in  more  Advanced  fern  not  easily  understood. 

&9.  The  care  of  nature  to  discover  men  to  each  other.— Quiescent  emotions  prodaoa 
no  remarlcable  external  sign. — ^The  m  )re  deliberate  passions,  how  expressed. 

860.  Effects  produced  upon  a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  passion:  by  those  of 
loy.&o. 
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agreeable.  This  conjecture,  which  Nature  suggests,  is  confirmed  by 
experience.  Pride  possibly  may  be  thought  an  exception,  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  which  are  disagreeable,  though  it  be  commonly 
reckoned  a  pleasant  passion  ;  but  pride  is  not  an  exception,  being  in 
reality  a  mixed  passion,  partly  pleasant,  partly  painful ;  for  when  a 
proud  man  confines  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  to  his  own  dignity 
or  importance,  the  passion  is  pleasant,  and  its  external  signs  agreea- 
ble ;  but  as  pnde  chiefly  consists  in  undervaluing  or  contemning 
others,  it  is  so  far  painful,  and  its  exteraal  signs  disagreeable. 

Thirdly,  it  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  agreeable  db]ect  produceth 
always  a  pleasant  emotion,  and  a  disagreeable  object  one  that  is 
painful.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  vii.)  According  to  this  law,  the 
external  signs  of  a  pleasant  passion,  being  agreeable,  must  produce 
in*the  spectator  a  pleasant  emotion ;  and  the  external  signs  of  a 
painful  passion,  being  disagreeable,  must  produce  in  him  a  painful 
emotion. 

362.  Fourthly,  in  the  present  chapter  it  is  observed,  that  pleasant 
passions  are,  for  the  most  part,  expressed  externally  in  one  uniform 
manner ;  but  that  all  the  painful  passions  are  distinguishable  from 
each  other  by  their  external  expressions.  The  emotions  accordingly 
raised  in  a  spectator  by  external  signs  of  pleasant  passions,  have 
little  variety :  these  emotions  are  pleasant  or  cheerful,  and  we  have 
not  words  to  reach  a  more  particular  description.  But  the  external 
signs  of  painful  passions  produce  in  the  spectator  emotions  of  differ- 
ent kinds :  the  emotions,  for  example,  raised  by  external  signs  of 
grief,  of  remorse,  of  anger,  of  envy,  of  malice,  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  each  other. 

363.  Fifthly,  external  signs  of  painful  passions  are  some  of  them 
attractive,  some  repulsive.  Of  every  painful  passion  that  is  also 
disagreeable,*  the  external  signs  are  repulsive,  repelling  the  specta- 
tor from.the  object ;  and  the  passion  raised  by  such  external  signs 
may  be  also  considered  as  repulsive.  Painful  passions  that  are 
agreeable  produce  an  opposite  effect:  their  external  signs  are  attrac- 
tive, drawing  the  spectator  to  them,  and  producing  in  him  benevo- 
lence to  the  person  upon  whom  these  signs  appear ;  witness  distress 
painted  on  the  countenance,  which  instantaneously  inspires  the  spec^ 
tator  with  pity,  and  impels  him  to  afford  relief.  And  the  passion 
raised  by  such  external  signs  may  also  be  considered  as  attractive. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  among  the  painful  passiotas  raised  by 
their  external  signs  may  be  readily  gathered  fi'om  what  is  laid  down, 
chapter  ii.  part  vii. 

*  See  passions  explained  as  agreeable,  chapter  ii.  part  ii. 

S61.  Sign«  of  pleMSnt  pllas)on^  a^n'eeable  to  a  spectator,  Ac — ^Fride,  no  ezoeptioD.— An 
agremble  objfict  protlaceA  a  pleasant  einotidn,  &c 

362.  Kmi itions  raised  b  j  external  signs  of  pleasant  passions  have  little  Tarlety ;  not  so  Ij 
tbosa  of  palnftil  pAsslons. 

8681  K»t4^mal  signs  of  painftil  pasalons  either  attractive  or  repnlsive. 
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864.  It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  question  propoiied  id  tbe 
beginniug,  How  we  come  to  understand  external  signs,  so  as  to  refer 
each  sign  to  its  proper  passion  ?     We  have  seen  that  this  branch  of 
knowledge  cannot  bo  derived  originally  from  sight,  nor  from  ex- 
perience.   Is  it  then  implanted  in  us  by  nature  ?    The  followiDg' 
considerations  will  incline  us  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive.    In  the  first  place,  the  external  signs  of  passion  must  be  nat- 
ural ;  for  they  are  invariably  the  same  in  every  country,  and  amon^ 
the  different  tribes  of  men  :  pride,  for  example,  is  always  expressed 
by  an  erect  posture,  reverence  by  prostration,  and  sorrow  by  a  de- 
jected look.    Secondly,  wo  are  not  even  indebted  to  experience  for 
the  knowledge  that  these  expressions  are  natural  and  universal ;  for 
we  are  so  ^med  as  to  have  an  innate  connction  of  the  fact :  let  a 
man  change  his  habitation  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  he  will, 
from  the  accustomed  signs,  infer  the  passion  of  fear  among  his  new 
neighbors  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  did  at  home.    But  why, 
after  all,  involve  ourselves  in  preliminary  observations,  when  the 
doubt  may  be  directly  solved  as  follows  ?    That,'if  the  meaning  of 
external  signs  be  not  derived  to  us  from  sight,  nor  frx>m  experience, 
there  is  no  remaining  source  whence  it  can  be  derived  but  from 
nature. 

365.  We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of 
assurance,  that  man  is  provided  by  nature  with  a  sense  or  faculty 
that  lays  open  to  him  every  passion  by  means  of  its  external  ex- 
pressions. And  we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  of  this, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  meaning  of  external  signs  is  not  hid  even 
from  infants :  an  infant  is  remarkably  affected  with  the  passions  of 
its  nui"se  expressed  in  her  countenance ;  a  smile  cheers  it,  a  frown 
makes  it  afraid  :  but  fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending  danger ; 
and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend,  unless  it  be  seasible  that 
its  nurse  is  angiy  ?  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  a  child  c^n 
read  anger  in  its  nurse's  face ;  of  which  it  must  be  sensible  intui- 
tively, for  it  has  no  other  means  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  afiirm  that 
these 'particulars  are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  child,  for  to  pro- 
duce clear  and  distinct  perceptions,  reflection  and  experience  are 
requisite ;  but  that  even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  must  have  some 
notion  of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident 

That  we  should  be  conscious  intuitively  of  a  passion  from  its  ex- 
ternal expressions,  is  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature :  the 
knowledge  of  that  language  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left 
ui)on  experience  ;  because  a  foundation  so  uncertain  and  precarious 
w'ould  prove  a  great  obstacle  to  Ue  formation  of  societies.  Wisely, 
therefore,  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Providence, 
that  we  should  have  nature  for  our  instnictor. 


864.  How  we  refer  each  »ign  to  Its  proper  p«J«lon.    Considerations  which  show  Out 
ihiM  knowledffo  is  Iniplantod  by  nature. 
8«a.  Inlkntt  ntteeted  by  exter nsl  signs.    Argument  from  analogy. 
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866.  Manifold   and  admirable  are  the  purposes  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal signs   of  passion  are  made  subservient  by  the  Author  of  our 
nature :    those    occasionally  mentioned  above   make   but   a   part. 
Several  final   causes  remain  to  be  unfolded  ;  and  to  that  task  I  pro- 
ceed with  alacrity.     In  the  first  place,  the  signs  of  internal  agitation 
displayed  externally  to  every  spectator,  tend  to  fix  the  signification 
of  many  woixis.     The  only  efiectual  means  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  any  doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the  thing  it  represents ;  and 
hence  the   ambiguity  of  words  expressive  of  things  that  are  not  ob- 
jects of  external  sepse,  for  in  that  case  an  appeal  is  denied.     Passion, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  an  object  of  external  sense,  but  its  external 
signs  are ;  and  by  means  of  these  signs  passions  may  be  appealed  to 
with  tolerable  accuracy :  thus  the  words  that  denote  our  passions, 
next  to  those  that  denote  external  objects,  have  the  most  distinct 
meaning.     Words  signifying  internal  action  and  the  more  delicate 
feelings,  are  less  distinct     This  defect  with  regard  to  internal  action 
IS  what  chiefly  occasions  the  intricacy  of  logic  :  the  terms  of  that 
science  are  far  fi-om  being  sufficiently  ascertained,  even  after  much 
care  and  labor  bestowed  by  Locke ;  to  whom,  however,  the  world  is 
greatly  indebted  for  removing  a  mountain  of  rubbish,  and  moulding 
the  subject  into  a  rational  and  correct  form.    The  same  defect  is  re- 
markable in  criticism,  which  has  for  its  object  the  more  delicate 
feelings  ;  the  terms  that  denote  these  feelings  being  not  more  dis- 
tinct thair  those  of  logic.    To  reduce  the  science  of  criticism  to  any 
regular  form,  has  never  once  been  attempted :  however  rich  the  ore 
may  be,  no  critical  chemist  has  been  found  to  analyze  its  constituent 
parts,  and  to  distinguish  each  by  its  own  name. 

367.  In  the  second  place,  society  among  individuals  is  greatly 
promoted  by  that  universal  language.  Looks  and  gestures  give 
direct  access  to  the  heart,  and  lead  us  to  select,  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, the  persons  who  are  worthy  of  our  confidence.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly,  and  for  the  most  part  how  correctly,  we  judge 
of  character  from  external  appearance. 

Thirdly,  After  social  intercourse  is  commenced,  these  external 
signs,  which  diffuse  through  a  whole  assembly  the  feelings  of  each 
individual,  contribute  above  all  other  means  to  improve  the  social 
affections.  Language,  no  doubt,  is  the  most  comprehensive  vehicle 
for  communicating  emotions :  but  in  expedition,  as  well  as  in  power 
of  conviction,  it  falls  short  of  the  signs  under  consideration  ;  the  in- 
voluntary signs  especially,  which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where 
the  countenance,  the  tones,  the  gestures,  the  actions,  join  with  the 
words  in  communicating  emotions,  these  united  have*  a  force  irresist- 
ible :  thus  all  the -pleasant  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the 
social  and  virtuous  affections,  are,  by  means  of  these  external  signs, 
not  only  perceived  but  felt    By  this  admirable  contrivance,  conver- 

866.  PorpotM  to  which  the  •xtoraal  signs  of  passion  are  made  subsenrlsot 
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Bation  becomes  that  lively  and  aiumating  amusement  without  which 
life  would  at  best  be  insipid ;  one  joyful  countenance  spreads  cheer- 
fulness instantaneously  through  a  multitude  of  spectators. 

368.  Fourthly,  Dissocial  passions,  being  hurtful  by  pronapting 
violence  and  mischief,  are  noted  by  the  most  conspicuous  ertemal 
signs,  in  order  to  put  us  upon  our  guard :  thus  anger  and  revenge, 
especially  when  sudden,  display  themselves  on  the  countenance  in 
legible  characters.*  The  external  signs  again  of  every  passion  that 
threatens  danger  raise  in  us  the  passion  of  fear ;  which,  frequently 
operating  without  reason  or  reflection,  moves  us  by  a  sudden  impulse 
to  avoid  the  impending  danger.   (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec  6.) 

369.  In  the  fifth  place,  These  external  signs  are  remarkably  sub- 
servient to  morality.  A  painful  passion,  being  accompanied  with 
disagreeable  external  signs,  must  produce  in  every  spectator  a  pain 
fill  emotion ;  but  then,  if  the  passion  be  social,  the  emotion  it  pro- 
duces is  attractive,  and  connects  the  spectator  with  the  person  who 
8u£fers.  Dissocial  passions  only  are  productive  of  repulsive  emotions^ 
involving  the  spectator's  aversion,  and  frequently  his  indignatioiL 
This  beautiful  contrivance  makes  us  cling  to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor 
the  wicked. 

370.  Sixthly,  Of  all  the  external  signs  of  passion,  those  of  afflic- 
tion or  distress  are  the  most  illustrious  with  respect  to  a  final  cause. 
They  are  illustrious  by  the  singularity  of  their  contrivance,  and  also 
by  inspiring  sympathy,  a  passion  to  which  human  society  is  indebted 
for  its  greatest  blessing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  distressed. 
A  subject  so  interesting  deserves  a  leisurely  and  attentive  examina- 
tion. The  conformity  of  the  nature  of  man  to  his  external  circum- 
stances is  in  every  particular  wonderful;  his  nature  makes  him  prone 
to  society ;  and  society  is  necessaiy  to  his  well-being,  because  in  a 
solitary  state  he  is  a  helpless  being,  destitute  of  support,  and  in  his 
manifold  distresses  destitute  of  relief:  but  mutual  support,  the  shining 
attribute  of  society,  is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  dependent  upon 

*  Boogh  and  blunt  manneni  are  allied  to  anger  by  an  internal  feeling,  as  weQ 
as  by  external  expressions  resembling  in  a  faint  degree  those  of  anger ;  there- 
fore BUoU  manners  are  eaailv  beightenod  into  anger,  and  savages  for  that 
reason  are  prone  to  anger.  Ihns  roagh  and  blunt  manners,  are  unhappy  in 
two  respects  :  first,  they  are  readily  converted  into  an^er ;  and  next,  the  cn&ogo 
being  imperceptible  because  of  the  similitude  of  their  external  signs,  the  per« 
son  ugainst  whom  the  anger  is  directed  is  not  put  upon  his  guard.  It  is  for 
these  ronsons  a  great  object  in  society  to  correct  such  manners,  and  to  bring 
on  a  habit  of  sweetness  and  calmness.  This  temper  has  two  opposite  good 
feffects.  First,  it  is  not  easily  provoked  to  wratli.  Next,  the  interv.il  being 
great  between  it  and  real  anger,  a  person  of  that  temper  who  receives  an 
affront  has  many  changes  to  go  through  before  his  anger  be  inflamed :  these 
changes  have  each  of  them  ttieir  external  sign ;  and  the  offending  party  is 
put  upon  his  guard,  to  retire,  or  to  endeavor  a  reconciliation. 

867.  Society  among  individuals  thus  promoted.— The  aodal  affections  Improved ;  not 
only  by  language,  bat  signs.— What  enlivens  conversation.  3^,     ^ 

86a  Signs  of  dii»6ocial  passions  put  us  on  our  guard.— Rough  and  blonti 
In  two  respects.— opposite  fsood  effects  of  a  sweet  temper. 

869.  External  sigua  promote  morality. 
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oool  reason ;  it  is  ordered  more  wisely,  and  with  greater  conformitjp 
to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  it  should  be  enforced  even  instinctively 
by  the  passion  of  sympathy.    Here  sympathy  makes  a  capital  figure, 
and  contributes,  more  than  any  other  means,  to  make  life  easy  and 
comfortable.    But,  however  essential  the  sympathy  of  others  may  be 
to  our  well-being,  one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raised  by  external  signs  of  distress :  for  consideribg  the 
analogy  of  nature,  if  these  signs  be  agreeable,  they  must  give  birth 
to  a  pleasant  emotion  leading  every  beholder  to  be  pleased  with 
human  woes ;  if  disagreeable,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  ought  they 
not  naturally  to  repel  the  spectator  iVom  them,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  pain  ?    Such  would  be  the  reasoning  beforehand  ;  and 
sach  would  be  the  effect  were  man  purely  a  selfish  being.     But  the 
benevolence  of  our  nature  gives  a  very  different  direction  to  the 
painful  passion  of  sympathy,  and  to  the  desire  involved  in  it :  in- 
stead of  avoiding  distress,  we  fly  to  it  in  order  to  afford  relief ;  and 
oar  sympathy  cannot  be  otherwise  gratified  but  by  giving  all  the 
succor  in  our  power.   (See  chap.  ii.  part  vii.)     Thus  external  signs 
of  distress,  though  disagreeable,  are  attractive ;  and  the  sympathy 
they  inspire  is  a  powerful  cause,  impelling  us  to  afford  relief  even  to 
a  stranger,  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  relation.* 

371.  The  effects  produced  in  all  beholders  by  external  signs  of 
passion,  tend  so  visibly  to  advance  the  social  state,  that  I  must  in- 
dulge my  heart  with  a  more  narrow  inspection  of  this  admirable 
branch  of  the  human  constitution.  These  external  signs,  being  all  of 
them  resolvable  into  color,  figure,  and  motion,  should  not  naturally 
make  any  deep  impression  on  a  spectator;  and  supposing  them 
qualified  for  making  deep  impressions,  we  have  seen  above  that  the 
effects  they  produce  are  not  such  as  might  be  expected.  We  can- 
not therefore  account  otherwise  for  the  operation  of  these  external 
signs,  but  by  ascribing  it  to  the  original  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture :  to  improve  the  social  state  by  making  us  instinctively  rejoice 

*  It  is  a  noted  observation,  that  the  deepest  tra^dies  are  the  most  crowded ; 
which  in  a  <»Iiffht  view  will  be  thought  an  nnacoountable  bins  in  human  nature. 
Love  of  novelty,  desire  of  occupation,  beauty  of  action,  make  us  fond  of  the- 
atrical representations ;  and,  wlien  once  engaged,  we  must  follow  the  story  to 
tlie  conclusion,  whatever  distress  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  become  wise 
by  experience ;  and  when  wo  forcuee  what  pain  wo  shall  suifer  during  the  course 
of  the  representation,  is  it  not  surprisiug  that  persons  of  reflection  do  not  avoid 
such  spectacles  altogether?  And  yet  one  who  has  scarce  recovered  from  the 
dUtrcss  of  a  deep  tragedy,  resolves  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very 
next,  without  the  slightest  obstruction  from  self-love.  The  whole  mystery  is 
explained  by  a  single  observation.  That  sympathy,  though  painful,  is  attractive, 
and  attaches  us  to  an  object  in  distress,  the  opposition  of  self-love  notwith- 
standing, which  should  prompt  us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious  mechan 
bm  it  IB,  that  persons  ot  any  aegree  of  sensibility  are  attracted  by  affliction  tttiil 
more  than  by  joy. 

870.  Float  cause  of  external  signs  of  distress.— Nature  of  man  confonned  to  his  clrcnm 
■tanoes.— Sympathy.— Why  distrocs  does  not  rep«l.— Why  the  deepest  tragedies  are  at 
tractire. 
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wri  :b*  z-ii  of  beart,  weep  with  the  mourner,  and  shun  those  "who 
u--ra*-:n  'L^i-rT,  15  3  CfjctTJTance  no  less  illustrious  for  its  wisdom 

:37i-  I  a.ii  a  red-ciirvn,  with  which  I  shall  conclude.     The  ex- 
temil  riz^  oc*  r<aws*:'n  are  a  strong  indication  that  man,  hy  his  verr 
c:cs=cn:::  :-c  is  ti^wii^  to  be  open  and  sincere.   A  child,  in  all  thin^ 
C'l^^rrz^i  :o  ti^  iiiii-a-ie  of  nature,  hides  none  of  its  emotions  :  the 
jftTi^-  li-i  olv^sTiL,  who  hare  no  guide  but  pure  nature,  expose  their 
hrA."^  to  view,  br  gincg  way  to  ail  the  natural  signs.     And  even 
wir-  iDc-  l-eam  to  disemble  their  sentiments,  and  when  behavior 
Cr-^Zfrnrns  into  an.  there  still  remain  checks  that  keep  dissimula- 
li.c  wTLiin  boui3Kis.  and  prevent  a  great  part  of  its  mischievous 
«&•:'-* :  ibe  local  suppression  of  the  voluntary  signs  during  any  vivid 
pLseuic  b*^r"5  xikd  utmost  imea^ness,  which  cannot  be  endured  for 
a=.T  ^.r^.i-rni.e  time:  this  <^>eration  becomes  indeed  less  painful 
by  Li':.: :  ln^  luckily,  the  involuntary  signs  cannot,  by  any  effort^ 
be  «:;i>::vssei.  nor  even  dissembled.     An  absolute  hypocrisy,  by 
wi^^.i  zL»  cLx-a^::er  is  concealed,  and  a  fictitious  one  assumed,  is 
jz^i'c  im^ra^.^rfi-abie;  and  nature  has  thereby  prevented  much  hium 
to  scotTv.     We  may  pronounce,  therefore,  that  Nature,  herself  sin* 
e^re  az^i  can-iii.  intends  that  mankind  should  preserve  the  same 
char&ccer.  by  ouluvadng  simplicity  and  truth,  and  banishing  every 
sort  of  dsanuiL&non  that  tends  to  mischieC 
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SKSTDIEirTS. 


3T3.  EvrxT  thought  prompted  by  passion,  is  termed  a  sentiment 
(s€e  luTcc-  sec,  33 ).  To  have  a  general  notion  of  the  different  pas- 
kcGsw  w.ll  ZNC4  alone  enable  an  artist  to  make  a  just  representation 
of  anv  passi.^:  he  ought,  over  and  above,  to  know  the  various  ap- 
pear^.>^>  of  the  same  passion  in  different  persons.  Passions  receive 
a  t::ic:ure  froen  every  peculiarity  of  character;  and  for  that  reason  it 
rarelv  hap]:^c>  that  a  passion,  in  the  different  circumstances  of  feel- 
icLj.  of  sentinHn:.  and  of  expression,  is  precisely  the  same  in  any  two 
pers.>iK.  Ht::i>^  the  following  rule  concerning  dramatic  and  epic 
coaipc^it:o2s:  that  a  passion  be  adjusted  to  the  character,  the  senti- 
metits  to  tht"  r^assion.  and  the  language  to  the  sentiments.  If  nature 
l»  nc<  tk::hrj!>  copied  in  each  of  these,  a  defect  in  execution  is  per- 


j-^    "T^  ^.^j^j^x-  ,*f  rxtenul  sisn*  of  emotion,  attribatAble  to  Uie  original  < 
^  V  *■—  ^  -  ^-"  C^     Wis '  21  aa«i  l-crevolence  of  the  contrivance. 
^-T'^Vo"  •  i:-  •  r*i<ec;:.»a ;  what  the  external  signs  of  pasaion  indicate,    innsomted  la 
^  '^'_^'  tW  Mnif« ;  aod  even  in  men  that  hare  Itsamed  to  dlisemble  their  aentlmenta. 
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oeiTed :  there  may  appear  some  resemblance ;  but  the  picture,  upon 
the  whole,  will  be  insipid,  through  want  of  grace  and  delicacy.  A 
painter,  in  order  to  represent  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  ought 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  muscular  motion :  no  less  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  emotions  and  characters  ought  a  writer  to  be,  in 
order  to  represent  the  various  attitudes  of  the  mind.  A  general  no- 
tion of  the  passions,  in  their  grosser  differences  of  strong  and  weak, 
elevated  and  humble,  severe  and  gay,  is  fu  from  being  sufficient : 
pictures  formed  so  superficially  have  little  resemblance,  and  no  ex- 
preaaion;  yet  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  in  many  instances  our 
artists  are  deficieat  even  in  that  superficial  knowledge. 

In  handling  the  present  subject,  it  would  be  endless  to  trace  even 
the  ordinary  passions  through  their  nice  and  minute  difierences. 
Mine  shall  be  an  humbler  task ;  which  is,  to  select  from  the  best 
writers  instances  of  faulty  sentiments,  after  paving  the  way  by  souvf 
general  observations. 

374.  To  talk  in  the  language  of  music,  each  passion  hath  a  cer- 
tain tone,  to  which  every  sentiment  proceeding  fix>m  it  ought  to  be 
tuned  with  the  greatest  accuracy ;  which  is  no  easy  work,  especially 
where  such  harmony  ought  to  be  supported  during  the  course  of  a 
long  theatrical  representation.  In  order  to  reach  such  delicacy  of 
execution,  it  is  necessary  that  a  writer  assume  the  precise  character 
and  passion  of  the  personage  represented ;  which  requires  an  un- 
common genios.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty ;  for  the  writer,  who, 
annihilating  himself^  can  thus  become  another  person,  need  be  in  no 
pain  about  the  sendments  that  belong  to  the  assumed  character: 
these  will  flow  without.the  least  study,  or  even  preconception ;  and 
will  frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  himself  as  to  his  reader. 
But  if  a  lively  picture  even  of  a  single  emotion  require  an  efibrt  of 
genius,  how  much  greater  the  effort  to  compose  a  passionate  dialogue 
with  as  many  different  tones  of  passion  as  there  are  speakers !  With 
what  ductihty  of  feeling  must  that  writer  be  endowed,  who  ap- 
proaches perfection  in  such  a  work :  when  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
different  and  even  opposite  characters  and  passions,  in  the  quickest 
succession  !  Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  com- 
posing a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  characters  without 
passion.  The  reason  is,  that  the  different  tones  of  character  are  more 
delicate  and  less  in  sight,  than  those  of  passion ;  and  accordingly, 
many  writers,  who  have  no  genius  for  drawing  charactei"8,  make  a  shift 
to  represent  tolerably  well  an  ordinary  passion  in  its  simple  move- 
ments. But  of  all  works  of  this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  most  diffi- 
cult, is  a  characteristical  dialogue  upon  any  philosophical  subject : 
to  interweave  characters  with  reasoning,  by  suiting  to  the  character 

878.  Define  aMtimmt.-^'Eow  paMlons  ere  modified.— Sale  for  dramatio  and  epic  oom- 
poBitiona 

874.  BenUment  to  be  adapted  to  each  passion.— The  writer  mast  aasame  the  character 
and  pawlon  of  the  perso'  represented.— Difficulty  of  oompoatng  dlalogae.  Three  kinda 
eomparad. 
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of  each  speaker  a  peculiarity,  not  only  of  thought^  but  of  exprenon, 
requires  the  perfection  of  genius,  taste,  and  judgment 

875.  How  nice  dialogue-writing  is,  will  be  evident,  even  without 
reasoniug,  from  the  miserable  compositions  of  that  kind  found  with- 
out number  in  all  languages.    The  art  of  mimicking  any  singularitj 
in  gesture  or  in  voice,  is  a  rare  talent^  though  directed  by  sight  and 
hearing,  the  acutest  and  most  lively  of  our  external  senses :  bow 
much  more  rare  must  the  talent  be,  of  imitating  characters  and  in- 
ternal emotions,  tracing  all  their  different  tints,  and  representiog 
them  in  a  lively  manner  by  natural  sentiments  properly  expressed ! 
The  truth  is,  such  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinaiy  genius : 
and  for  that  reason,  the  bulk  of  writers,  instead  of  expressing  a  pas- 
sion as  one  does  who  feels  it,  content  themselves  with  describing  it 
in  the  language  of  a  spectator.    To  awake  passion  by  an  internal 
effort  merely,  without  any  external  cause,  requires  great  sensibility : 
and  yet  that  operation  is  necessary,  no  less  to  the  writer  than  to  the 
actor ;  because  none  but  those  who  actually  feel  a  passion,  can  rep- 
resent it  to  the  life.    The  writer^s  part  is  the  more  complicated :  he 
must  add  composition  to  passion ;  and  must,  in  the  quickest  succes- 
sion, adopt  every  different  character.    But  a  very  humble  flight  of 
imagination,  may  serve  to  convert  a  writer  into  a  spectator ;  so  as 
to  figure,  in  some  obscure  manner,  an  action  as  passing  in  his  sight 
and  hearing.    In  that  figured  situation,  being  ]&d  naturally  to  write 
like  a  spectator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his  own  reflections, 
with  cool  description,  and  florid  declamation;   instead  of  making 
them  eye-witnesses,  as  it  were,  to  a  real  event,  and  to  every  move- 
ment of  genuine  passion.*     Thus  most  of  pur  pkys  appear  to  be 
cast  in  the  same  mould ;  personages  without  character,  the  mere 
ouUines  of  passion,  a  tiresome  monotony,  and  a  pompous  declama- 
tory style.f 

876.  This  descriptive  manner  of  representing  passion,  is  a  very 
cold  entertainment :  our  sympathy  is  not  raised  by  description ;  we 
must  first  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of  reality,  and  every  thing  must 
appear  as  passing  in  our  sight  (see  chap.  ii.  part  i.  sect  7).     Un- 

•  In  iheuEneid,  the  hero  is  made  to  describe  himself  in  the  following  words ; 
Svmpiut  jEneat^fama  super  athera  notvs.  Virgil  could  never  have  been  gailty 
of  an  impropriety  so  gross,  had  he  assumed  the  personage  of  his  hero,  instead 
of  uttering  the  scfttimonts  of  a  spectator.  Nor  would  Xenophoc  liave  made 
the  following  speech  for  Cyrus  the  younger,  to  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  whom 
he  was  leading  against  his  brother  A rtaxerxes :  "  I  have  chosen  you,  O  Greek* ! 
my  auxiliaries,  not  to  enlarge  my  army,  for  I  have  Barbarians  without  number: 
but  beciinse  y>u  Burpass  all  the  Barbarians  in  valor  and  military  discipline." 
This  sentiment  is  Xenophon's,  for  surely  Cyrus  did  not  reckon  his  countrymen 

t  *'  Chez'  Bacine  tout  est  sentiment ;  il  a  su  faire  parler  ehaeun  pour  «oi,  et 
o'est  en  cela  qu'il  est  vraiment  unique  parmi  lea  auteurs  dramatiques  de  sa  na- 
tion."— Bousstau. 

gn.  Rjiro  ta]«iit  ivqnirad  lo  ImiUtlng  characters  and  internal  emotiona— Moat  writan 
neraly  d«M>rib«  pasBiun.-Mora  ea»y  lo  mtH*  as  a  spectator  Uiao  to  fed  iU  | — ^  -•- 
Mribad.— Ramaru  on  Tiigil  and  Xcnopbon. 
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happy  18  the  player  of  genius  who  acts  a  capital  part  in  what  may 
be  termed  a  descriptive  tragedy  ;  after  assuming  the  very  passion 
that  is  to  be  represented,  how  is  he  cramped  in  action,  \(hen  he 
most  utter,  not  the  sentiments  of  the  passion  he  feels,  but  a  edild  de- 
scription in  the  language  of  a  bystander !  It  ii  hhat  imper4iption, 
I  am  persuaded,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays,  which  xsonfines  our  stage 
almost  entirely  to  Shakspeare,  notwithstanding  his  many  irregulari- 
ties. In  our  late  English  tragedies,  we  sometimes  find  sentiments 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  a  plain  passion :  but  we  must  not,  in  any 
of  them,  expect  a  sentiment  expressive  of  character ;  and,  upon  that 
very  account,  our  late  performances  of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the 
most  part  intolerably  insipid. 

87  Y.  Looking  back  upon  what  is  said,  I  am  in  some  apprehen- 
sion of  not  being  perfectly  understood  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
obscurity  in  handling  a  matter  so  complicated ;  but  I  promise  to  set 
it  in  the  clearest  light,  by  adding  example  to  precept  The  first  ex- 
amples shall  be  of  sentiments  that  Uppear  the  legitimate  ofispring 
of  passion  ;.to  which  shall  be  opposed  what  are  descriptive  only, 
and  illegitimate :  and  in  making  this  comparison,  I  borrow  my  in- 
stances from  Shakspeare  and  Comeille,  who  for  genius  in  dramatic 
•composition  stand  uppermost  in  the  rolls  of  fame, 

Shakspeare  shall  Ornish  the  first  example,  being  of  sentiments  dio^ 
tated  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  passion : 

Zear. Filial  ingratitude  I 

Is  it  Dot,  as  if  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to*t  ?— Dut  Pll  punish  home ; 

No,  ni  weep  no  more. In  such  a  night. 

To  shut  me  out  1 Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  such  a  night  as  this  I  O  Regan.  Goneril, 

Your  old  kind  father,  whose  Irank  heart  gave  all— 

0  !  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that ; 

No  more  ofthat. 

Kent.  Good,  my  lord,  enter  here, 
Lear.  Prithee,  go  m  thyseli^  seek  thine  own  ease, 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more : — but  PU  go  in ; 

In,  boy,  go  first.    You  houseless  poverty 

Nay,  get  thee  in  ;  I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep —  ^ 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  I 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  ragge^ncss  defend  yoa 

From  seasons  such  as  those  ? ()  I  have  ta'en 

Too  little  care  of  this  !  Take  physic,  Pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

King  Lear,  Act  III.  So.  5. 

I  give  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  expressing  sentiments 
arising  from  remorse  and  despair : 

8TS.  DeAeti  of  the  desoripttve  manner  of  representlag  paaiion.— llsrit  of  BbAkspaan^ 
liaja. 
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OtkMf.  L> !  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itself  fustain 
Upon  aaoldier^s  thigh.    I've  seen  the  day, 
Tbat  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I've  made  my  way  throngh  more  impediment 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.    But,  oh  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  hi?  fate  ?  'tis  not  so  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  thongrh  you  do  see  me  weapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  m  v  butt, 
The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear. 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othdlo's  breast, 
And  he  retires.     Where  should  Othello  go? 
Now— how  dost  thou  look  now!  Oh  ill-starr'd  wench 
Pale  as  thy  smock !    When  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl ; 
Ev'n  like  thy  chastity.    O  cursed  slave  1 
Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ; 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roast  me  in  sulphur, 

Wash  me  in  steep  down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire 

Oh,  Desdemona !  Desdemona  I  dead  I  dead  !  oh !  oh ! 

OthtUo,  Act  V.  Sc.  9. 

The  aentiineDts  here  displayed  flow  so  naturally  from  the  passions 
represented,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  imitation  more  peifect 

378.  With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  me  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  describes  in  the  style  of  a  spectator,  instead  of 
expressing  passion  like  one  who  feels  it;  which  naturally  betrays  him 
into  a  tiresome  monotony,  and  a  pompous  declamatory  style.*  It 
is  scarce  necessary  to  give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from  that 
tone.  I  shall,  however,  take  two  passages  at  a  venture,  in  order  to 
be  confronted  with  those  transcribed  above.  In  the  tragedy  of 
Cinna,  -Emilia,  after  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  having  nothing 
in  view  but  racks  and  death  to  herself  and  her  lover,  receives  a  par- 
don from  Augustus,  attended  vnih  the  brightest  circumstances  of 

*  This  criticism  reaches  the  French  dramatic  writers  in  general,  with  very 
few  exceptions  :  their  trnpredics,  excepting  those  of  Racine,  are  mostly,  if  not 
totally,  descriptive.  Corneille  led  the  way;  and  later  writers,  imitating  his 
manner,  have  accustomed  the  French  ear  to  a  style,  formal,  pompons,  de- 
clamatory, which  suits  not  with  any  passion.  Hence,  to  burlesque  a  French 
trogedvjis  not  more  ditficult  than  to  burlesque  a  stiff  solemn  fop.  The  facility 
of  the'operation  has  in  Paris  introduced  a  singular  amusement,  which  ii^  to 
burlesque  the  more  successful  tragedies  in  a  sort  of  farce,  called  a  parody.  La 
Motte,  who  himself  appears  to  have  been  sorely  galled  by  some  of  these  pro- 
ductions, acknowledges,  that  no  more  is  necessary  to  give  them  currency  but 
barely  to  vary  the  dramatU  personcBy  and  instead  of  kings  and  heroes,  queens 
and  princesses,  to  substitute  tinkers  and  tailors,  milkmaids  and  seamstresses. 
The  declamatory  style,  so  different  from  the  genuine  expression  of  pni^^ion, 
passes  in  some  mea.'^ure  unobserved,  when  great  personages  are  the  speakers: 
out  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  the  improprietv  with  regard  to  the  speaker  as 
well  as  to  the  passion  represented,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  become  ridiculous. 
A  tragedy,  where  every  passion  is  made  to  speak  in  its  natural  tone,  is  not  lia- 
ble to  bo  thus  b'lrlesqneu  :  tlie  same  passion  is  by  all  men  expressed  nearly  in 
the  some  manner;  and,  therefore,  tlie  genuine  expressions  of  a  passion  cannot 
be  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  any  man' who  is  susceptible  of  the  passion. 

877.  Example  of  aentinMntB  dictated  by  pafidoc ;  by  rcmozw  and  dtspair. 


magnanimity  and  tenderness.  This  is  a  lucky  situation  foi  repre- 
senting the  passions  of  surpiise  and  gratitude  in  their  different 
stages,  which  seem  naturally  to  be  what  follow.  These  passions, 
raised  at  once  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  being  at  first  too  big  for 
utterance,  must,  for  some  moments,  be  expret^sed  by  violent  gestures 
only :  as  soon  as  there  is  vent  for  words,  the  first  expressions  are 
broken  and  interrupted :  at  last  we  ought  to  expect  a  tide  of  in- 
termingled sentiments,  occasioned  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  mind 
between  the  two  passions.  JEmilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very 
different  manner:  with  extreme  coolness  she  describes  her  own 
situation,  as  if  she  were  merely  a  spectator,  or  rather  the  poet  takes 
the  task  off  ber  hands.     (Act  V.  Sc.  3.) 

In  the  tragedy  of  Ser tortus,  the  queen,  surprised  with  the  news  that 
her  lover  was  assassinated,  instead  of  venting  any  passion,  degener- 
ates into  a  cool  spectator,  and  undertakes  to  instruct  the  bystanders 
how  a  queen  ought  to  behave  on  such  an  occasion.   (Act  V.  Sc.  3.) 
379.  So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  sentiments  of  passion. 
I  proceed    to  particular  observations.     And,  first,  passions  seldom 
continue  uniform  any  considerable  time :  they  generally  fluctuate, 
swelling   and  subsiding  by  turns,  often  in  a  quick  succession  (see 
chapter  ii.  part  iii.) ;  and  the  same  sentiments  cannot  be  just  unless 
they  correspond  to  such  fluctuation.      Accordingly,  climax  never 
shows  better  than  in  expressing  a  swelling  passion :  the  following 
passages  may  suflace  for  an  illustration  : 

Oroonoho. Can  von  raise  tlie  dead  ? 

Pnrsnc  and  overtake  the  wingr»  of  time  ? 

And  briiig  about  a^rain  the  hours,  the  days, 

The  years  that  made  me  happy  \—Ortwi6ho^  Act  II.  Sc  8. 

Almeria. How  hast  thou  charm'd 

The  wilUncM  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ? 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  given  tliee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  liVc,  to  love  and  rae  ? 

Mourning  BrieU,  Act  I.  So.  7« 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  earth  to  hooU—MadHfthy  Act  IV.  So.  4t, 

The  following  passage  expresses  finely  the  progress  of  conviction : 

Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
That  lender,  lovely  fonn  of  painted  air, 
•         So  like  Almeria.     Ha  !  it  sinks,  it  falls  ; 

ril  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade. 

'Tis  life  !  'tis  warm  !  'tis  she  I  'tis  she  herself! 

It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife  I— Mourning  Bride,  Act  II.  Sc.  6. 

In  the  progress  of  thought,  our  resolutions  become  more  vigorous 
as  well  as  our  passions  : 

Sra  PecnliaTmea  of  Comellle,— French  trajredics  easily  burlesqued.    How  ibis  1b  dona. 
•oRemarks  on  the  tragedies  of  Clnnu  and  SertoriM. 

8T9.  PasBioxu  seldom  uniform  for  a  long  time  —Climax,  expressite  of  a  swelling  j 
Examples. 
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If  ever  I  do  3  ield  or  give  coDBent, 

By  an  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  lord :  may  then  jost  heaven  shower  down,  ^te. 

/^.ActLSo.1. 

380«  And  this  leads  to  a  second  observation.  That  the  different 
stages  of  a  passion,  and  its  different  directions,  from  birth  to  extinc- 
tion, must  be  careftilly  represented  in  their  order ;  because  otherwise 
the  sentiments,  by  being  misplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnat- 
ural. Resentment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atrocious 
injury,  discharges  itself  first  upon  the  author :  sentiments  therefore 
of  revenge  come  always  first,  and  must  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  person  injured  thinks  of  grieving  for  himself  In 
the  Cid  of  Comeille,  Don  Diegue,  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel 
manner,  expresses  scarce  any  sentiment  of  revenge,  but  is  totally 
occupied  in  contemplating  the  low  situation  to  which  he  is  reduced 
by  the  affront : 

O  rage  I  6  d^espoir!  6    vielllesse  ennemie  ! 
N'ai-jc  done  tant  v^cu  que  poor  cette  infamief 
£t  ne  Buis-je  blanchi  dans  les  traavanx  ffuerriers, 
Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fl^trir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 
Mon  oras,  qn'avec  respect  toute  TEspagne  admire, 
Mon  bras,  qui  tant  dc  fois  a  snavd  cet  empire, 
Tant  dc  tbis  affermi  le  trdne  dc  sod  Koi, 
Trahit  done  nia  querellc,  et  ne  fait  rien  poor  moi  I 
O  cruel  souvenir  de  ma  gloiro  pass^c  ! 
(Euvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  jour  effac^  I 
Nonvelle  dignity  mtale^  mon  bonheur  1 
Prdcipice  dleve  d*oii  tombe  mon  honneur  1 
Faut-il  de  votre  eclat  voir  triomphcr  le  Comte. 
£t  mourir  sans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dana  la  hontef 

Le  Cid,  Act  I.  80. 7. 

These  sentiments  are  certainly  not  the  first  that  are  suggested  by 
the  passion  of  resentment  As  the  first  movements  of  resentment 
are  always  directed  to  its  object,  the  very  same  is  the  case  of  grief. 
Yet  with  relation  to  the  sudden  and  severe  distemper  that  seized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Curtius  describes 
the  first  emotions  of  the  army  as  directed  to  themselves,  lamenting 
that  they  were  left  without  a  leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  scarce 
any  hopes  of  returning  in  safety :  their  king's  distress,  which  must 
naturally  have  been  their  first  concern,  occupies  them  but  in  the 
second  place,  according  to  that  author.  In  the  Aminta  of  Tasso^ 
Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover's  death,  which  she  believed  cer» 
tain,  instead  of  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  beloved,  turns  herthoughts 
upon  herself^  and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break : 

Ohime,  ben  son  di  sasso, 

Pol  che  questa  novella  non  m^ucdde. — Act  IV.  So.  8. 

381.  A  person  sometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  different  passions ; 
and  the  mind,  in  that  case,  vibrating  like  a  pendulum,  vents  itself 

880.  The  dllTereiit  stages  of  a  passion  to  be  represented  In  order.  Per  instanoe,  resent- 
55*" V"!**®  ^^  of  CJornellle.— Resentment  first  directed  to  its  ohleot;  80  with  gtleC^ 
Oeecriptlon  of  Alexander's  death,  b/  Q.  Cortina,  <kulty.-«yWla,  4o. 
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ia  sentiments  that  partake  of  the  same  vibration.    This  I  give  as  a 
third  observation : 

Qwen,  Would  I  had  ne^er  trod  this  Exiglish  earthy 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  I 
YoVe  angcid'  faces,  bat  heavon  knows  your  hearts. 
What  shul  become  of  me  now  ?  wretched  lady  I 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. 
•  Alas  1  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  yoar  fortanea  ?  [7b  ker  wom§m» 
ShipwreckM  upon  a  kingdom,  whcro  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope !  no  kindred  weep  for  me  I 
Almost  no  grave  aliowM  me.  Eenry  VUL  Act  III.  80. 1. 

O&dio,  Oh  devil,  devil  I 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman*8  tears. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  fro  vo  a  crocodile. 
Out  of  my  sight  I 

Ikadanona,  I  will  not  sta^  t*  offend  you.    [Oaing, 

Ludfnioo,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

0th.  Mistress 

i>«.  Mv  lord.. 

0th,  WTiat  would  you  with  her,  sir! 

Lud.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Aye ;  you  aid  wish  that  I  would  make  her  tom : 
Sir,  she  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on ; 
And  turn  again.    And  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep :  « 

And  she's  obedient :  as  you  say,  obedient ; 
Very  obedient — proceed  you  in  your  tears — 
Concerning  this,  sir— oh  well  pamted  passion  I 
I  am  commanded  home— got  you  away, 
ril  send  for  you  anon-Hsir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice. lience,  avaunt  1    [EtU  Dndem/oma. 

•  Othdia,  Act  IV.  So.  0. 

EndUa,  Oh,  my  good  lord.  I  would  speak  a  word  with  70a. 

OtkeUo.  Yes,  'tis  Emilinr— By  and  by— She's  dead. 
'"Hs  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death : 
The  noise  was  high — Ila  I  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.    Shall  she  come  in  f  were't  good  f 
I  think  she  stirs  4goin— No— What's  the  best! 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife ; 
My  wife  1  my  wife  I    What  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife ; 
Oh,  insupportable  I  Oh,  heavy  hourl— e>M«Mo,  Act  IV.  So.  T. 

882.  A  fourth  observation  is,  That  nature,  which  gave  us  passions, 
and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  moderate,  intended  un- 
doubtedly that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  government  of  reason 
and  conscience.  (See  chap.  ii.  part  vii.)  It  is  therefore  against  the 
order  of  nature,  that  passion  in  any  case  should  take  the  lead  in 
contradiction  to  reason  and  conscience :  such  a  state  of  mind  is  a 
sort  of  anarchy,  which  every  one  is  ashamed  of,  and  endeavora  to 
hide  or  dissemble.  Even  love,  however  laudable,  is  attended  with 
a  conscious  shame  when  it  becomes  immoderate :  it  is  covered  from 
the  world,  and  disclosed  only  to  the  beloved  object : 

£t  que  Pamour  souvent  de  remors  combattu, 
Paroisse  une  foible»:»c,  et  non  une  vertu. 

BoUeau,  L'ort  Pod.  Chant,  iii.  1. 101. 

181  TIm  mind,  sglUtcd  at  onee  by  different  peaeloiii.— ^Mfy  FiZr.— OtteKow 
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Egbert.  So  well,  that  what  yon  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  deuth  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven  I'd  do  it. 

'K.  John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wonldet? 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.    I  tell  thee  what,  my  friend ; 
He  18  a  very  serpent  in  my  way, 
And  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.    Dost  thou  understand  mo  ?  t 

Thou  art  his  keeper.  King  John,  Act  III.  8c  5.   .X 

383.  As  things  are  best  illustrated  by  their  contraries,  I  proceed 
to  faulty  sentiments,  disdaining  to  be  indebted  for  examples  to  any 
but  the  most  approved  authoi-s.  The  first  class  shall  consist  of  sen- 
timents that  accord  not  with  the  passion ;  or,  in  other  words,  senti- 
mentB  that  the  passion  does  not  naturally  suggest  In  the  second 
class  shall  be  ranged  sentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  ordinary 
passion,  but  unsuitable  to  it  as  tinctured  by  a  singular  character. 
Thoughts  that  properly  are  not  sentiments,  but  rather  descriptions, 
make  a  third.  Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  passion  represented, 
but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced  too  early  or  too  late,  make  a 
fourth.  Vicious  sentiments  exposed  in  their  native  dress,  instead  of 
being  concealed  or  disguised,  make  a  fifth.  And  in  the  last  class 
shall  be  collected  sentiments  suited  to  no  character  or  pasaon,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

384.  The  first  class  contains  faulty  sentiments  of  various  kinds, 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  distinguish  from  each  other ;  beginning  with 
sentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the  tone  of  Uie  passion  : 

OtheUo. 0  my  soul's  joy ! 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 

May  tlie  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakenM  death ! 

And  let  the  laboring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell's  from  heaven.  (HheUo,  Act  II.  So.  6. 

This  sentiment  may  be  suggested  by*  violent  and  inflamed  passion, 
but  is  not  suited  to  the  calm  satisfaction  that  one  feels  upon  escaping 
danger. 

PhUaster.  Place  me,  some  god,  upon  a  pyramid 
Higher  than  liills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  discourse  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him. 

Philaster  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Act  IV. 

385.  Second.  Sentiments  below  the  tone  of  the  passion.  Ptolemy, 
by  putting  Pompey  to  death,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Caesar,  was  in  the  utmost  dread  of  being  dethroned :  in  that  aijitaling 
situation,  Corneille  makes  him  utter  a  speech  full  of  cool  reflection, 
that  is  in  no  degree  expressive  of  the  passion  : 

8S3.  Passion  nhonM  be  itnbjected  to  reason  and  conscience.— The  feeling  that  attends  the 
immmlerate  indulgence  of  pa^ion.— Bnle  for  representing  lmmo<lenite  passions.  Examples 
frofh  the  Tempent,  Ac. 

8S8.  Faulty  sentiments :  those  that  do  not  accord  with  the  passion,  dee. 

884.  Sentiments  abovo  the  toje  of  the  passion.     Othello,  dca 

11* 
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*  Ah !  Bi  je  f  avois  crii,  je  n'aorois  pas  de  mattre, 

Je  sorois  dan»  le  trdne  oH  le  Ciel  m*a  fait  naltre  ; 
Maia  c^est  nne  imprudence  afiscz  oommuno  aax  rois, 
DVconler  trop  d'avis,  et  bc  trompcr  aux  choix. 
Le  Destin  les  avctiKlo  &u  bord  du  precipice, 
Oik  M  qoclqne  lumiero  en  leur  ame  se  giisse, 
Cette  masse  clarti  dont  il  les  dblouit, 
Le  plonge  dans  UDe  gouffre,  et  puis  s^dvanouit. 

La  MorU  de  Fompie,  Act  IV.  So.  1. 

In  Les  Freres  ennemis  of  Racine,  the  second  act  is  opened  with  a 
love-scene  :  Hemon  talks  to  his  mistress  of  the  torments  of  absence, 
of  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  that  he  ought  to  die  nowhere  but  at  her 
feet,  and  that  one  moment  of  absence  is  a  thoasand  years.  Antigone, 
on  her  part,  acts  the  coquette :  pretends  she  must  be  gone  to  wait 
on  her  mother  and  brother,  and  cannot  stay  to  listen  to  his  courtship. 
This  is  odious  French  gallantry,  below  the  dignity  of  the  passion 
of  love :  it  would  be  excusable  in  painting  modem  French  man- 
ners ;  and  is  insufferable  where  the  ancients  are  brought  upon  the 
stage. 

886.  Third.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the 
passion ;  as  where  a  pleasant  sentiment  is  grafted  upon  a  painful 
passion,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  following  instances  tne  sentiments 
are  too  gay  for  a  serious  passion :   . 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pnrsixe ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Floisa  to  Abdard^  L  47. 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  ud, 

Some  banishM  lover,  or  some  captive  raaid ; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspirea, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  fiuthful  to  its  fires ; 

The  virgin^s  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  ponr  out  all  the  oeart; 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  fVom  soul  to  soul, 

And  waft  a  sigh  f^om  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Flaita  to  Jhelardy  1.61. 

These  thoughts  are  pretty :  they  suit  Pope,  but  not  Eloisa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  answera 

thus: 

Then  when  J  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub ;  but  ere  then, 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 

From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 

Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thv  compeers. 

Used  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heaven  Har-paved, 

ParadtM  Lost,  Bookiv. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  delightful  image,  which 
cannot  be  the  genuine  ofispring  of  rage. 

885.  B«ntlnnent8  below  the  tone  of  the  passion     Ptolemy's  speech. 
aJ2!^  ISil?to  ^ft^^VdfK  °^^  ''"**        **^'*  ®'  ^^^  P«asion,  as  to  gayety  or 


Again: 
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887.  Fourth.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  serious  paasion.  '  I 
pve  for  the  first  example  a  speech  of  Percy  expiring : 

0  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  growth ; 

1  better  brook  the  Ioas  of  brittle  life, 

Thaa  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 

They  wound  my  thonghta,  worse  than  thv  sword  my  fleslu 

Bat  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool  : 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 

Must  have  a  stop.  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  Act  V.  So.  9. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
no  less  delicate  than  just  copies  of  nature :  in  the  following  excep- 
tion the  picture  is  heautiful,  but  too  artful  to  be  suggested  by  severe 
grief: 

JJmeria.  O  no  I  Time  gives  increase  to  my  afflictions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  diffused  through  the  revolving  year, 
Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppresaive  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,  successively  they  leave 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  restless  cares. 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief^  that  did  retard  their  flight ; 
They  shake  their  downy  wmgs,  and  scatter  all 
The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head ; 
They  fly  with  joy  and  swiftness  from  me.  Act  I.  So.  1. 

In  the  same  play,  Almeria  seeing  a  dead  body,  which  she  took  to 
be  Alphonso^s,  expresses  sentiments  strained  and  artificia],  which 
nature  suggests  not  to  any  person  upon  such  an  occasion  : 

Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  f 

Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  such  cruel  hands  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 

That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  stone  ? 

— I  do  not  weep  I    The  springs  of  tears  are  dried, 

And  of  a  sudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 

All  things  were  well ;  and  yet  my  husband^s  murderM  1 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn :  I'll  sluice  this  heart. 

The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose.  Act  V.  So.  11. 

Lady  Trueman.  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  to  defer  giving  me  that  joy  which 
yon  knew  I  must  receive  from  your  presence  ?  You  have  robbed  my  life  of 
some  hours  of  happiness  that  ought  to  have  been  in  {i.^Drummer^  Act  V. 

Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  expresses 
delicately  the  most  tender  concern  and  sorrow  that  one  can  feel  for 
the  deplorable  fate  of  a  person  of  worth.  Such  a  poem,  deeply 
serious  and  pathetic,  rejects  with  disdain  all  fiction.  Upon  that 
account,  the  following  passage  deserves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging  its  flights  at 
ease,  and  by  that  means  is  eminently  discordant  with  the  subject 
It  would  be  a  still  more  severe  censure,  if  it  should  be  ascribed  to 
imitation,  copying  indiscreetly  what  has  been  said  by  others : 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace. 
Nor  poli8h^i  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lighUy  on  thy  breast  * 
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There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  best<r«r, 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow : 
While  angels,  with  their  silver  win^,  o^ersnade 
The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

388.  Fifth.  Fanciful  or  finical  sentiments.  Sentiments  that  de- 
generate into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  may  amuse  in  an  idle 
hour,  can  never  be  the  offspring  of  any  serious  or  important  pas- 
sion. In  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  Tancred,  after  a  single  combat^ 
spent  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  falls  into  a  swoon  ;  in  which 
situation,  understood  to  be  dead,  he  is  discovered  by  Erminia,  who 
was  in  love  with  him  to  distraction.  A  more  happy  situation  can- 
not be  imagined,  to  raise  grief  in  an  instant  to  its  height ;  and  yet, 
in  ventbg  her  sorrow,  she  descends  most  abominably  into  antithesis 
and  conceit  even  of  the  lowest  kind.  (Canto  xiz.  stan.  105.)  Armi- 
da^s  lamentation  respecting  her  lover  Rinaldo,  is  in  the  same  vicioua 
taste.   (Canto  xx.  sUn.  124, 125,  and  126.) 

Queen,  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints : 
^        All  springs  reduce  their  cnrrents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern*d  by  the  wat'ry  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world. 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  Lord  Edward. 

KingSvehardlU,  lLf^lL^%. 

JafkA  Short,  Let  me  be  branded  for  the  public  soom, 
TnrnM  forth,  and  driven  to  wander  like  a  vagabond, 
Be  iViendleas  and  forsaken,  seek  my  bread 
Upon  the  barren  wild,  and  desolate  waste ; 
tied  on  my  tigha  and  drink  myJ^aJUnq  Uartj 
Ere  I  consent  to  teach  my  lips  injustice, 
Or  wrong  the  orphan  who  has  none  to  save  him. 

Jane  Shore,  Act  IV. 

Give  me  your  drops,  ye  soft-descending  rains ; 

Give  me  your  streams,  ye  never-ceasing  springs, 

That  my  sad  eyes  may  still  supply  my  duty. 

And  feed  an  everlasting  flood  of  sorrow.— WbiM  ^SSkort,  Aot  Y. 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  last  breath  in.  a  witty  conceit : 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace — 
'Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now— 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeathed  you  I 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow. 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh  mercy.  Heaven  I       [Diet, 

AotV 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were  condenmed  to  die : 

Thou  Btand^st  unmoved ; 
Calm  temper  sits  upon  thv  beauteous  brow : 
Thy  eyes,  that  flowed  so  nst  for  Edward's  loss. 
Gaze  unconceru'd  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 
As  if  thou  hadst  resolved  to  brave  thy  fate, 
And  triumph  in  the  midst  of  desolation. 
Ha  1  see,  it  swells,  the  liquid  crystal  rises. 
It  starts  in  spite  of  thee— but  I  will  catch  it. 
Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  so  rich. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  Act  IV.  near  the  end. 

tsr.  Smtf  mrati  too  artlfldal  for  a  serioos  psssioo.    Speech  of  Pen^,  JtaL 
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The  concluding  sentiment  is  altogether  finical,  unsuitable  to  the 
iniportance  of  the  occasion,  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  passion 
of  love. 

389.  Comeille,  in  his  Bxamen  of  the  Cid,  answering  an  objection. 
That  his  sentiments  are  sometimes  too  much  refined  for  persons  in 
deep  distress,  observes,  that  if  poets  did  not  indulge  sentiments  more 
ingenioos  or  refined  than  are  prompted  by  passion,  their  perform* 
ances  would  often  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would  never  suggest 
but  exclamations  merely.  This  is,  in  plain  language,  to  assert  that 
forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  than  those  Uiat  are  natural,  and 
ought  to  be  preferred. 

390.  The  second  class  is  of  sentiments  that  may  belong  to  an 
ordinary  passion,  but  are  not  perfectly  concordant  with  it,  as  tine 
tured  by  a  singular  character. 

In  the  last  act  of  that  excellent  comedy.  The  Careless  HushaM^ 
Lady  Easy,  upon  Sir  Charles's  reformation,  is  made  to  express  more 
violent  and  turbulent  sentiments  of  joy  than  are  consistent  with  the 
mildness  of  her  character : 

Lady  Ecuy,  O  the  soft  treasare  I  0  the  dear  reward  of  lon^-desiriDg  love. — 
Thus  1  thuB  to  have  you  mine,  is  something  more  than  happmess ;  'tis  doable 
life,  and  madness  of  abounding  joy. 

K  the  sentiments  of  a  passion  ought  to  be  suited  to  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, it  is  still  more  necessary  that  actions  be  suited  to  the  character. 
In  the  fifth  act  of  the  Drummer^  Addison  makes  his  gardener  act 
even  below  the  character  of  an  ignorant,  credulous  rustic :  he  giva 
him  the  behavior  of  a  gaping  idiot. 

391.  The  following  instances  are  descriptions  rather  than  senti 
ments,  which  compose  a  third  class. 

Of  this  descriptive  manner  of  painting  the  passions,  there  is  in  thft 
Hippolyius  of  Euripides  (Act  V.)  an  illustrious  instance,  namely, 
the  speech  of  Theseus,  upon  hearing  of  his  son's  dismal  exit.  In 
Racine's  tragedy  of  Esther,  the  queen,  hearing  of  the  decree  issued 
against  her  people,  instead  of  expressing  sentiments  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herself,  and  describes  with  accu- 
racy her  own  situation  : 

Juste  Ciel  1  tout  moo  sang  dans  mes  veines  se  glace. 

Act  I.  So.  8. 

A  man  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  a  combat  with  his  enemy,  ex 
presses  himself  thus : 


Sa  now  I  am  at  rest : 

I  feel  death  rising  higher  still,  and  higher. 
Within  my  bosom ;  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  shorter  compass : 


88S.  FanciftilsentlmentB.— «70nMa/0m  of  Taaso.    Richard  IIT«,  he. 

889.  0omeille*8  answer  to  the  objection  that  his  tcntiments  ara  too  refined. 

880.  Sentiments  not  concordant  with  an  ordinary  passion.— Xody  Saty.-  Actloos  8hoa|3 
be  salted  to  the  character. 

891.  Instances  of  descriptions  rather  than  seotlmenta.  Example  from  Dryden;  from 
Paradise  Lost 
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And  like  the  T&nishin^  sound  of  bellsj  grows  lees 
And  less  each  pulse,  till  it  be  lost  in  va.—Difden, 

An  example  is  given  above  of  remorse  and  despair  expressed  bj 
genuine  and  natural  sentiments.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  Satan  is  made  to  express  his  remorse  and  despair  in  sentiments 
which,  though  beautiful,  are  not  altogether  natural :  thej  are  rather 
the  sentiments  of  a  spectator,  than  of  a  person  who  actually  is  tor- 
mented with  these  passions. 

302.  The  fourth  class  is  of  sentiments  introduced  too  early  or  too  ' 
late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  class.  Add 
the  following  from  Venice  Preserved  (Act  V.),  at  the  close  of  the 
scene  between  Belvidera  and  her  father  PriulL  The  account  given 
by  Belvidera  of  the  dan^r  she  was  in,  and  of  her  husband's  threat- 
ening to  murder  her,  ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting 
father,  and  to  have  made  him  express  the  most  perturbed  senti- 
ments. Instead  of  which  he  dissolves  into  tenderness  and  love  for 
hb  daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  delivered  her  from  danger,  and  as 
if  there  were  a  perfect  tranquillity : 

Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  past  I 
I'll  henceforth  De  indeed  a  father ;  never, 
Never  more  thas  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life. 
Dear  as  those  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee : 
Peace  to  thy  heart 

303.  Lnmoral  sentiments  exposed  in  their  native  col<»8,  instead 
of  being  concealed  or  disguised,  compose  the  fifth  class. 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projecting  the  death  of  the  king,  has  the  fol- 
lowing soliloquy : 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 

Under  my  battlements.    Come,  all  yon  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top-full 

Of  direst  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose.  Mad>dh,  Act  I.  So.  7. 

This  speech  is  not  natural.  A  treacherous  murder  was  never 
perpetrated  even  by  the  most  hardened  miscreant,  without  com- 
punction :  and  that  the  lady  here  must  have  been  in  horrible  agita- 
tion, appears  from  Mer  invoking  the  infernal  spirits  to  fill  her  with 
cruelty,  and  to  stop  up  all  avenues  to  remorse.  But  in  that  state  of 
mind,  it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  self-deceit,  to  draw  the  thickest 
veil  over  the  wicked  action,  and  to  extenuate  it  by  all  the  circum- 
stances that  imagination  can  suggest ;  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear 
disguise,  the  next  attempt  is  to  thrust  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and 
to  rush  on  to  action  without  thought  This  last  was  the  husband^i 
method: 

892.  SenUments  Introdnoed  aueMonably.—  Veniee  JPreterv^d. 
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\  I  hare  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
)  acted  ere  thej  most  be  BoaonM.— Act  m.  So.  5. 

The  Ikdy  follows  neither  of  these  coursea)  but  in  a  deliberate  manner 
endeavors  to  fortify  her  heart  in  the  commission  of  an  execrable  crime, 
without  even  attempting  to  color  it.  This  I  think  is  not  natural :  I 
hope  there  is  no  such  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  represented. 

In  Congreve's  Double-dealer,  M&skwell,  instead  of  disguising  or 
coloring  his  crimes,  values  himself  upon  them  in  a  soliloquy  : 

Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  |^ild   my  crimes;   and  whatsoever  I  commit  of 

treachery  or  deceit,  shall  be  impated  to  me  as  a  merit Treachery  I  what 

treachery  ?  Love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  sets  men  right  upon 
their  first  foundations. 

In  French  plays,  love,  instead  of  being  hid  or  disguised,  is  treated 
as  a  serious  concern,  and  of  greater  importance  than  fortune,  family,  or 
dignity.  I  suspect  the  reason  to  be,  that,  in  the  capital  of  France,  love, 
by  the  easiness  of  intercourse,  has  dwindled  down  from  a  real  passion 
to  be  a  connection  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  mode  or  feshion. 
394.  (The  last  class  comprehends  sentiments  that  are  unnatural, 
as  being  suited  to  no  character  or  passion.  These  may  be  sub- 
divided into  three  branches :  first,  sentiments  upsuitable  to  the  con- 
stitation  of  man,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  nature ;  second,  inconsistent 
sentiments ;  third,  sentiments  that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  is  of  human  affiurs,  every  event,  every  incident, 
and  every  circumstance,  ought  to  be  natural,  otherwise  the  imitation 
is  imperfect  But  an  imperfect  imitation  is  a  venial  fault,  compared 
with  that  of  running  cross  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytu9  of  Eunpides 
(Act  IV.  Sc.  6),  ffippolytus,  wishing  for  another  self  in  his  own 
atuation,  "How  much,"  says  he,  "should  I  be  touched  with  his 
misfortune !"  as  if  it  were  natural  to  grieve  more  for  the  misfortunes 
of  another  than  for  one's  own. 

Oimyn,  Yet  I  behold  her — yct-^-and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought 
So  shall  yon  still  behold  her— Hwill  not  be. 
0  impotence  of  sight  I  mechanic  sense 
Which  to  exterior  objects  owest  thy  fiiculty, 
Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Suocessivelv  reflect  succeeding  images. 
Nor  what  tney  would,  but  must ;  a  star  or  toad ; 
Just  as  the  himd  of  chance  administers  1 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  II.  So.  8. 

Ko  man  in  his  senses,  ever  thought  of  applying  his  eyes  to  discover 
what  passes  in  his  mind ;  &r  less  of  blaming  his  eyes  ior  not  seeing  a 
thought  or  idea.  In  Moli^re's  VAvare  (Act  IV.  Sc.  7),  Harpt^n 
being  robbed  of  his  money,  seizes  himself  by  the  arm,  mistalang  it 
for  that  of  the  robber.    And  again  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

m.  Immoral  tentlmentB  exposed  Instead  of  being  concealed.— Lady  Macboth's  soIUoqay. 
0ot  aatnra]. — ^Bemarks  on  French  plays. 

W4.  Bentlmenta  nnnatnral.  Three  Sranchea.— Examples  of  oentimenta  nnsuitable  to  the 
ooDstttation  of  man. 
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Je  venx  aDer  an^iir  la  jostioe,  et  faire  donner  la  qacstion  i  toate  ma 
k  aeirantes,  i  Tueta,  i  fila,  i  fille,  et  a  moi  ansai. 

395.  Of  the  second  branch  the  following  are  examples. 


-Now  bid  me  run, 


And  I  will  strive  with  thinga  impoaaible, 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.— JuUut  Oauar^  Act  11.  Sc  8. 

Voa  maina  seale  aont  droit  de  Taiucre  an  invincible. 

Le  Cid,  Act  V.  Sc.  last. 

Qne  son  nom  aoit  b^nl.    Qoe  son  nom  soit  chante. 

Que  Ton  c^lebre  aea  onvragea 

Au  de  la  de  V6t4iTmt6.— Esther,  Act  V.  Sc  last. 

Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  flj 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair! 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myself  am  hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  htoer  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide ; 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV. 

396.  Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  samples,  which  are 

pure  rant    Coriolanus,  speaking  to  his  mother — 

What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son? 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

Fillip  the  stant :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 

Strike  the  proud  cedara  'gainst  the  fiery  sun : 

hlurd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 

What  cannot  oe,  slight  work. — Cbriolanus,  Act  V.  Sc  S. 

•       OiBsar,  Danger  knows  full  well, 

That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litterM  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

JuUtis  Oussar,  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

Almanzor.  I'll  hold  it  fast 

As  lile :  and  when  lifers  gone,  Til  hold  this  last, 
And  if  thou  tak'st  it  after  1  am  slain, 
m  t»end  my  ghpst  to  fetch  it  back  again. 

Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  II.  Act  8. 

So  much  upon  sentiments;  the  language  proper  for  expressing 
them,  comes  next  in  order. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

LANGUAGE   OF   PASSION. 


397.  Among  the  particulars  that  compose  the  social  part  of  oar 

aature,  a  propensity  to  communicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and 

.  every  thing  that  affects  us,  is  remarkable. :  Bad  fortune  and  injustice 

affect  us  greatly ;  and  of  these  we  are  so  prone  to  complain,  that  if 

we  have  no  friend  or  acquaintance  to  take  part  in  our  suffenngi^ 

890k  Examples  of  InooDSistcnt  sentftnents. 
396.  Ezainples  of  seottmeots  that  sr«  pure  rani 
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we  sometiines  titter  our  complaints  aloud,  even  where  there  are  none 
to  listen* 

But  this  propensity  operates  not  in  every  state  of  mind.  A  man 
immoderately  grieved,  seeks  to  afflict  himself  rejecting  all  consola- 
tion :  immoderate  grief  accordingly  is  mute :  complaining  is  strug- 
gling for  consolation. 

It  IB  the  wretch's  comfort  still  to  have 

Some  small  reserve  of  near  and  inward  woe, 

Some  unsaspected  hoard  of  inward  grief, 

Which  they  unseen  may  wwl,  and  weep,  and  mourn, 

And  glatton-like  alone  devour. — Mourning  Bride^  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

When  grief  subsides,  it  then,  and  no  sooner,  finds  a  tongue :  we 

complain,  because  complaining  is  an  effort  to  disburden  the  mind  of 

its  distress.* 

398.  Surprise  and  terror  are  silent  passions  for  a  different  reason  : 
they  agitate  the  mind  so  violently  as  for  a  time  to  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  faculties,  and  among  others  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not  more  loquacious 
than  immoderate  grief.  But  when  these  passions  become  modeVate, 
they  set  the  tongue  free,  and,  like  moderate  grief,  become  loquacious : 
moderate  love,  when  unsuccessful,  is  vented  in  complaints ;  when 
successful,  is  full  of  joy  expressed  by  words  and  gestures. 

As  no  passion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted  existence  (see  chap, 
ii.  part  iii.),  nor  beats  away  with  an  equal  pulse,  the  language  sug- 
gested by  passion  is  not  only  unequal,  but  frequently  intemipted : 
and  even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit  of  passion,  we  only  express  in 
words  the  more  capital  sentiments.  In  familiar  conversation,  one 
who  vents  every  single  thought  is  justly  branded  with  the  character 
of  loqucucity;  because  sensible  people  express  no  thoughts  but  what 
make  some  figure :  in  the  same  manner,  we  are  only  disposed  to 
express  the  strongest  pulses  of  passion,  especially  when  it  returns 
with  impetuosity  after  interruption. 

♦  This  observation  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  story  which  Hcrodotns  records, 
b.  iii.  Cambvses,  when  ho  conquered  Egypt,  made  Psammenitas,  the  kln^, 
prisoner ;  and  :^or  trying  his  constancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  a  bj&ve,  ana  to  be  employed  in  bringing  water  from  the  river ;  his 
son  also  was  led  to  execution  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.  The  Egyptians 
▼ented  their  sorrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  j  Psammenitus  only,  *with  a 
downcast  eye,  remained  silent.  Afterwards  meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a 
man  advanced  in  ^'ears,  who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  begging  alms,  he 
wept  bitterly,  calhng  him  by  his  name.  Cam  by  sea,  struck  with  wonder,  de- 
manded an  answer  to  the  following  question :  *'  Psammenitus,  thy  master, 
Cambjrses,  is  desirous  to  know  why,  after  thou  hadst  seen  thy  daughter  so 
ignominiously  treated,  and  thy  son  led  to  execution,  without  exclaiming  or 
weepinjr,  thou  shonldst  be  so  highly  concerned  for  a  poor  man,  no  way  related 
to  thee  I"  Psammenitus  returned  the  following  answer :  "  Son  of  Cyrus,  the 
calamities  of  my  family  are  too  great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping ;  but 
the  misfortunes  of  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  age  to  want  of  bread,  is  a 
fit  subject  for  lamentation.^' 

897.  Man*8  propensity  to  eommonicate  opinions  and  emotions.  .  Not  in  every  state  of 
mind.    Illastrate.— Wby  we  utter  complaints.    Story  from  Herodotos. 

89&  Surprise  and  terror,  silent  passions;  why  ?— Xovo  and  revenge,  when  sUent— Tiio 
kognage  suggested  by  passion.— Loquacity. 
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399.  I  had  occasion  to  observe  (chap,  xvi),  that  the  sentimeiiti 
ought  to  be  tuned  to  the  passion,  and  the  language  to  both.  Ele- 
vated sentiments  require  elevated  .language :  tender  sentiments  ought 
to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  soft  and  flowing :  when  the  mind  is 
depressed  with  any  passion,  the  sentiments  must  be  expressed  in 
words  that  are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  indmatelj  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  thej  represent^  the  greatest  harmony  is  re- 
quired between  them :  to  express,  for  example,  an  humble  sentiment 
in  high  sounding  words,  is  disagreeable  by  a  discordant  mixture  of 
feelings ;  and  the  discord  is  not  less  when  elevated  sentiments  are 
dressed  in  low  words : 

VereibaB  exponi  tra^icis  res  coinica  non  vnlt 

Indi^natur  item  privat'is  ac  prope  bocoo 

Digma  canniiiibua  narraii  ooona  Thyeata.— iZbfVMe,  Art  PoeL  L  89. 

This,  however,  excludes  not  figurative  expression,  which,  within 
moderate  bounds,  communicates  to  the  sentiment  an  agreeable  ele- 
vation. We  are  sensible  of  an  effect  directly  opposite,  where  figura- 
tive expression  is  indulged  beyond  a  just  measure :  the  opposition 
between  the  expression  and  the  sentiment,  makes  the  discoid  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality.  (See  chap,  viii.) 

400.  At  the  same  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the  language  of 
every  passion  :  pleasant  emotions,  which  elevate  or  swell  the  mind, 
vent  themselves  in  strong  epithets  and  figurative  expression;  but 
humbling  and  dispiriting  passions  afiect  to  speak  plain : 

£t  tragicuB  plerumque  dolet  Bermone  pedeatii. 

TelephuB  et  Peleas,  cnm  paaper  et  exul  aterque ; 

Projicit  ampulloB  et  seaqaipedalia  verba, 

61  carat  cor  spectantis  tetigiase  qaerela.— .Sonietf,  Art  PoeL  L  95. 

Figurative  expression,  being  the  work  of  an  enlivened  imagination, 
cannot  be  the  language  of  anguish  or  distress.  Otway,  sensible  of 
this,  has  painted  a  scene  of  distress  in  colors  finely  adapted  to  the 
subject :  there  is  scarce  a  figure  in  it,  except  a  short  and  natural 
simile  with  which  the  speech  is  introduced.  Belvidera  talking  to 
her  &ther  of  her  husband : 

Think  you  saw  what  paasM  at  oar  last  parting; 

Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion, 

Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  steps, 

Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pidn 

Of  burning  fury ;  think  vou  saw  his  one  hand 

Fix^d  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 

Grasped  a  keen  threatening  dagger ;  oh,  'twas  thus 

We  last  embraced,  when,  tromblin|^  with  revenge, 

He  draggM  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bosom 

Presented  horrid  death :  cried  out,  My  friends  I 

Where  are  my  Wends?  swore,  wept,  raged,  threatened,  lov«d ; 

For  he  yet  loved,  and  that  dear  love  preserved  me 

To  this  last  trial  of  a  Other's  pity. 

899.  Tb«  sanUmeolB  shottld  b«  suited  to  the  pMdon,  and  the  laogmge  to  both.— The  «e 
«f  flgorative  4 
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I  ftar  not  death,  bat  cannot  bear  a  thought 

That  that  dear  band  ahoold  do  tho  unfriendly  ofSce ; 

If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me ; 

Fly  to  tho  BenatCf  siave  the  promised  lives 

Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

Venice  Preserved^  Act  V. 

401.  To  prefienre  the  aforesaid  reeemblance  between  words  and 
their  meaniDg,  tne  sentiments  of  active  and  harrying  passions  ought 
to  be  dressed  in  words  where  syllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced 
short  or  fast ;  for  these  make  an  impression  of  hurry  and  precipita- 
tion. Emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  that  rest  upon  their  objects,  are 
best  expressed  by  words  where  syllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced 
long  or  slow.  A  person  affected  with  melancholy  has  a  languid  and 
slow  train  of  perceptions :  the  expression  best  suited  to  that  state  of 
mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long  but  of  many  syllables,  abound 
in  the  composition ;  and  for  that  reason  nothing  can  be  ^er  than 
the  following  passage : 

In  those  deep  solitudes,  and  awfhl  cells, 

Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever-moaing  melancholy  reigns.— i'(>/0,  EUnta  to  AbelanL 

To  preserve,  the  same  resemblance,  another  circumstance  is  requisite^ 
that  the  language,  like  the  emotion,  be  rough  or  smooth,  broken  or 
uniform.  Calm  and  sweet  emotions  are  best  expressed  by  words 
that  glide  softly :  surprise,  fear,  and  other  turbulent  passions,  require 
an  expression  both,  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  any  diligent  inquirer  into  nature,  that,  in 
the  huny  of  passion,  one  generally  expresses  that  thing  first  which  is 
most  at  heart ;  which  is  beautifully  done  in  the  following  passage : 

Me,  roe ;  adsnm  qui  feci :  in  me  convertite  fermm, 
O  Kutuli,  mea  fraas  omnis. — jEneidy  iz.  427. 

402.  Passion  has  also  the  effect  of  redoubling  words,  the  better  to 
make  them  express  the  strong  conception  of  the  mind.  This  is  finely 
imitated  in  the  following  examples : 


-Thou  Ban,  said  I,  fair  light  I 


And  thoa  enlightenM  earth,  so  fresh  and  ffay  1 
Te  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains  I 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fiiir  creatures !  tell, 

Tell  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here. 

Paradite  Loat^  Book  viii.  87. 

^Both  have  sinnM  I  but  thou 

#         Against  God  only ;  I,  Against  God  and  thee : 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  tnee  of  all  this  woe ; 
Me  I  me  I  only  just  object  of  his  ire. 

Paradise  Lott,  Book  x.  980. 

400.  Figures  not  equally  the  language  of  every  passion.  Not  the  laagnsge  of  anguish. 
OUoay. 

401.  Class  of  words  adapted  to  sentiments  of  harrying  paaslons ;  to  paasions  that  rest  on 
their  ohieets ;  to  melancholy.— Language  should  resemble  the  emotton,  as  rough  or  smooth, 
Ae.— What  we  ezpreas  first  la  tho  hurry  of  passion. 
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Shakspeare  is  superior  to  all  other  writers  ii  delineating  passion. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  part  he  most  excels,  whether  in  moulding 
every  passion  to  peculiarity  of  character,  in  discovering  the  senti- 
ments that  proceed  from  various  tones  of  passioD,  or  in  expre&dng 
properly  every  different  sentiment :  he  disgusts  not  his  reader  with 
general  declamation  and  unmeaning  words,  too  conunon  in  other 
writers ;  his  sentiments  are  adjusted  to  the  peculiar  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  speaker ;  and  the  propriety  is  no  less  perfect 
between  his  sentiments  and  his  diction.  That  this  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, will  be  evident  to  every  one  of  taste,  upon  comparing  Shak- 
speare with  other  writers  in  similar  passages.  If  upon  any  occasion 
.  he  &11  below  himself,  it  is  in  those  scenes  where  passion  enters  not : 
by  endeavoring  in  that  case  to  raise  his  dialogue  above  the  style  of 
ordinary  conversation,  he  sometimes  deviates  into  intricate  thought 
and  obscure  expression  ;*  sometimes,  to  throw  his  language  out  of 
the  familiar,  he  employs  rhyme.  But  may  it  not  in  some  measure 
excuse  Shakspeare,  I  shall  not  say  his  works,  that  he  had  no  pattern, 
in  his  own  or  in  any  living  language,  of  dialogue  fitted  for  the  the- 
atre ?  At  the  same  time  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation,  tl)at 
the  stream  clears  in  its  progress,  and  that  in  his  later  plays  he  has 
attained  to  purity  and  perfection  of  dialogue :  an  observation  that, 
with  greater  certainty  than  tradition,  will  direct  us  to  anange  his 
plays  in  the  order  of  time.  This  ought  to  be  considered  by  those  who 
rigidly  exaggerate  every  blemish  of  the  finest  genius  foi-  the  drama 
ever  the  world  enjoyed  :  they  ought  also  for  their  own  sake  to  con- 
sider, that  it  is  easier  to  discover  his  blemishes,  which  lie  generally 
at  the  surface,  than  his  beauties,  which  cannot  be  truly  relished 
but  by  those  who  dive  deep  into  human  "nature.  One  thing  must 
be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  wherever  passion  is  to  be 
displayed,  Nature  shows  itself  mighty  in  liim,  and  is  conspicuous 
by  the  most  delicate  propriety  of  sentiment  and  expression.! 

♦  Of  this  take  the  following  specimen : 

They  clepe  ur  drunkards,  and  with  ewiniuh  phrase 
Soil  our  ambition ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  acliievemcnts,  though  performM  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  arc  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his,  origin), 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion 
0\\  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason 
Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'cr-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners  ;  that  these  men 
Carrying,  1  say,  the  stomp  of  one  defect 
(Being  Nature's  liver}',  or  Fortune's  scar), 
Their  virtues  else,  be  they  ns  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  Jks  man  may  undcrfro, 
Shall  in  the  general  ociiKurc  take  corruption 
For  that  pariiciihir  fault.  J/aJ7iUt,  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

t  The  (pities  seem  not  perfetiiv  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 
Uia  plays  are  defective  in  the  mi.ciianical  part ;  which  is  less  the  work  ofgomoi 
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[It  would  please  us  to  introduce  here  nearly  all  of  ffaziitfs  o6«r- 
vations  upon  Skakspeare  ;  but  we  have  space  only  for  the  following : 

**  The  striking  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare's  mind  was  its  power  of 
communication  with  all  other  minds — so  that  it  contained  a  uni- 
verse of  thought  and  feeling  within  itself^  and  had  no  one  peculiar 
biass,  or  exclusive  excellence  more  than  another. ....  He  not  only  had 
in  himself  the  germs  of  every  faculty  and  feeling,  but  he  could 
follow  them  by  anticipation,  intuitively,  into  all  their  conceivable 
ramifications,  through  every  change  of  fortune  or  conflict  of  passion, 
or  turn  of  thought  He  ^  had  a  mind  reflecting  ages  past,'  and  pres- 
ent :  all  the  people  that  ever  hved  are  there.  He  turned  the  globe 
round  for  his  amusement,  and  surveyed  the  generations  of  men,  and 
the  individuals  as  they  passed,  with  their  diflerent  concerns,  passions, 
follies,  vices,  virtues,  actions,  and  motives— as  well  those  that  they 
knew,  as  those  which  they  did  not  know  or  acknowledge  to  them- 
selves.   He  had  only  to  think  of  any  thing  in  order  to  become 

that  thing  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  to  it ....  In  reading 
this  author,  you  do  not  merely  learn  what  his  characters  say ;  you 

see  their  pei'sons. A  word,  an  epithet  paints  a  whole  scene,  or 

throws,  us  back  whole  years  in  the  histoiy  of  the  person  represented." 

"  That  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  eke  distinguishes  the 
dramatic  productions  of  Shakspeare  from  all  others,  is  this  wonder- 
ful truth  and  individuality  of  conception.  Each  of  his  characters 
is  as  much  itself  and  as  absolutely  independent  of  the  rest,  as  well 
as  of  the  author,  as  if  they  were  living  persons,  not  fictions  of  the 
mind.  The  poet  may  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  identify  himself  with 
the  character  he  wishes  to  represent,  and  to  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other, like  the  same  soul  successively  animating  diflerent  bodies, 
ffis  plays  alone  are  properly  expressions  of  the  passions,  not  descrip- 
tions of  them.  His  characters  are  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
they  speak  like  men,  not  like  authors.'' 

'*  The  passion  in  Shakspeare  is  of  the  same  nature  as  his  delinea- 
tion of  character.  It  is  not  some  one  habitual  feeling  or  sentiment, 
praying  upon  itself,  growing  out  of  itself:  it  is  passion  modified  by 
passion,  by  all  the  other  feelings  to  which  the  individual  is  liable, 
and  to  which  others  are  liable  with  him ;  subject  to  all  the  fluctu- 
ations of  caprice  and  accident ;  calling  into  play  all  the  resources 
of  the  underatanding,  and  all  the  energies  of  the  will ;  irritated  by 
obstacles,  or  yielding  to  them  ;  rising  from  small  beginnings  to  its 


than  of  experience,  and  is  not  otherwise  brought  to  perfection  but  bv  diligently 
observing  the  error*  of  former  compositions.  Shakspeare  excels  all  the  ancients 
and  modems  in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  unfolding  even  the  most 
obscure  and  refined  emotions.  This  is  a  rare  faculty,  which  makes  him  surpass 
all  other  writers  in  the  comic  as  well  as  tragic  vein. 

402.  Passion  redoubles  words.  Paradise  Zo«l— Sbakspoaro  excels  in  delineating  pa» 
don.  8oroetiine»  fails  in  scenes  where  passion  enters  not  Apologies  for  bim.  In  what 
he  excels  all  the  ancients  and  modems.    Haslitt's  obaerratlons. 
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utmost  height;  now  drunk  with  hope,  now  stang  to  madnesBL  i 
sank  in  despair,  now  blown  to  air  with  a  breath,  now  raging  like  « 
torrent"! 

403.  I  return  to  my  subject  That  perfect  harmony  which  ought 
to  subsist  among  all  the  constituent  parts  of  a  dialogue,  is  a  beauty 
no  less  rare  than  conspicuous :  as  to  expression  in  particular,  were 
I  to  give  instances,  where,  in  one  or  other  of  the  respects  above 
mentioned,  it  corresponds  not  predsely  to  the  characters^  passions, 
and  sentiments,  I  might  from  different  authors  collect  volumes. 
Following  therefore  the  method  laid  down  in  the  chapter  of  senti- 
ments, I  shall  confine  my  quotations  to  the  grosser  erron,  which 
every  writer  ought  to  avoid. 

And,  first,  of  passion  expressed  in  words  flowing  in  an  equal 
course  without  interruption. 

In  the  chapter  above  cited,  Ck>rneille  is  censured  for  the  impro- 
priety of  his  sentiments ;  and  here,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  am 
obliged  to  attack  him  a  second  time.  Were  I  to  give  instances 
from  that  author  of  the  &ult  under  consideration,  I  might  transcribe 
whole  tragedies ;  for  he  is  no  less  &ulty  in  this  particular,  than  in 
passing  upon  us  his  own  thoughts  as  a  spectator,  instead  of  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  passion..  Nor  would  a^  comparison  between 
him  and  Shakspeare,  upon  the  present  article,  redound  more  to  his 
honor,  than  the  foimer  upon  the  sentiments. 

Jf,  in  general,  the  language  of  violent  passion  ought  to  be  broken 
and  interrupted,  soliloquies  ought  to  be  so  in  a  peculiar  manner : 
language  is  intended  by  nature  for  society ;  and  a  man  when  alone, 
though  he  always  clothes  his  thoughts  in  words,  seldom  gives  his 
words  utterance,  unless  when  prompted  by  some  strong  emotion ; 
and  even  then  by  starts  and  intervals  only.  (Chapter  xv.)  Shak- 
speare's  soliloquies  may  justly  be  established  as  a  model ;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  any  model  more  perfect :  of  his  many  incom- 
parable soliloquies,  I  confine  myself  to  the  two  following,  being  dif- 
ferent in  their  manner : 

SanUet.  Oh,  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  I 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixM 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slauffhter  I  O  God  I  0  God  1 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  ana  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I 
Fie  on't  I  0  fio  I  'tis  an  nnwceded  garden, 
That  grows  to  beed :  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely. That  it  should  come  to  this ! 

But  two  months  dead  I  nay,  not  so  much ;  not  two  ;— 
6o  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hvperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
Tnat  he  permittea  not  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heavan  and  earth  I 
Must  I  remember — why,  she  would  hang  on  him^ 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on :  yet,  within  a  month 

Let  me  not  think— Fnulty,  thy  name  is  Womtmt 
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A  little  montL  I  or  ere  tbose  ehoee  vcre  old, 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body, 

Like  Niobo,  all  tears Why  she,  even  she — 

(O  heaven !  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  monrnM  longer) —  married  with  mine  onde. 
My  fUther^s  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month ! 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
-     Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  ganlod  eyes, 

She  married On,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  I 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

Bat  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

Mttnletf  Act  I.  So.  S. 

Ibrd.  Hum!  ha  I  is  this  a  vision  t  is  this  a  dreamt  do  I  sleep  t  Mr.  Ford, 
awake ;  awake,  Mr.  Ford ;  there^s  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  Mr.  Ford  1 
this  'tis  to  be  married  1  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck-baskets  !  Well,  I  will 
proclaim  myself  what  I  am ;  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house ;  he 
cannot  'scape  me :  'tis  impossible  he  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny 
purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-oox.  But  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid 
nim,  I  will  search  impossible  plaoes,  though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to 
be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame. 

Merry  Wives  of  WuuUor,  Act  III.  So.  last. 

404.  These  Boliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies  of  nature :  in 
a  passionate  soliloquy  one  begins  with  thinking  aloud;  and  the 
strongest  feelings  only  are  expressed ;  as  the  speaker  warms,  he  be- 
gins to  imagine  one  listening,  and  gradually  slides  into  a  connected 
discourse. 

How  fiir  distant  are  soliloquies  generally  from  these  models  ?  So 
far,  indeed,  as  to  give  disgust  instead  of  pleasure.  The  first  scene  of 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  discovers  that  princess,  in  a  soliloquy,  gravely 
reporting  to  herself  her  own  history.  There  is  the  same  impropriety 
in  the  &vt  scene  of  Akestes,  and  in  the  other  inti'oductions  of  Eu- 
ripides, almost  without  exception.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous : 
it  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  most  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings, 
that  of  making  every  figure  explain  itself  by  a  written  label  issuing 
from  its  mouth. 

Comeille  is  not  more  happy  in  his  soliloquies  than  in  his  dia- 
logues.    Take  for  a  specimen  the  first  scene  of  Cinna, 

Racine  also  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  same  respect  His  solilo- 
quies are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed  in  every  Hnk,  with- 
out interruption  or  interval. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interesting  subjects,  but  without  any 
turbulence  of  passion,  may  be  carried  on  in  a  continued  chain  of 
thought.  If,  for  example,  the  nature  and  sprightliness  of  the  subject 
prompt  a  man  to  speak  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
expression  must  be  carried  on  without  break  or  interruption,  as  in  a 
dialogue  between  two  persons;  which  justifies  Falstaff's  soliloquy 
upon  honor : 

40B.  Perfect  harmony  In  pftrts  of  s  dialoffue  a  rare  beauty.  Errors  *e  he  avoided ;  llfiC, 
words  flewlnc  too  equably— BoUloqulea    Bbekspeu-e^  a  modf^ 
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What  need  I  bo  ro  forward  with  Death,  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no 
matter,  Honor  pricks  me  on.  But  how  if  Honor  prick  mo  off,  wlien  I  come  oo  f 
how  then  I  Can  Honor  set  a  leg  ?  No :  or  an  arm  ?  No :  or  take  away  the 
grief  of  a  wound  i  No.  Honor  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then  i  No.  What  is 
honor?  a  word.  What  is  Uiat  word  Uonorf  Air:  a  trim  reckoning.  Who 
hath  it  ?  He  that  died  a  Wednesday,  Doth  he  feel  it  1  No.  Doth  he  hear  it ! 
No.  Is  it  insensible  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  liv- 
ing? No.  Why  f  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.  Therefore  1*11  none  of  it ;  hon- 
or is  a  mere  Bcutcheon ;  and  so  ends  my  catecliism. 

First  Part  of  Henry  IV,  Act  V.  Sc  2. 

And  even  without  dialogue,  a  continued  discourse  may  be  justified, 
where  a  man  reasons  in  a  soliloquy  upon  an  important  subject ;  i^jv 
if  in  such  a  case  it  be  at  all  excusable  to  think  aloud,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  reasoning  be  carried  on  in  a  chain ;  which  justifies  that  ad- 
mirable-soliloquy in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  immortality,  being  a  se- 
rene meditation  upon  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  And  the 
same  consideration  will  justify  the  sohloquy  which  introduces  the 
6th  act  of  Addison's  Cato. 

405.  The  next  class  of  the  grosser-errors  which  all  writers  ought 
to  avoid,  shall  be  of  language  elevated  above  the  tone  of  the  senti- 
nfedUt ;  of  which  take  the  following  instances : 

Zara.  Swift  as  occasion,  I 
Myself  will  fly  ;  and  earlier  than  the  mom 
Wake  thee  to  tVccdom.     Now  *tis  late ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  past  arrived,  which  seein'd 

To  sliako  the  temper  of  the  King Who  knows 

What  racking  cores  disease  a  monarches  bed  ? 

Or  love,  tliat lute  at  night  still  lights  his  lamp, 

And  strikes  his  rays  through  dusk,  and  folded  lids. 

Forbidding  rest,  may  strctcn  hia  eyes  awake. 

And  force  their  bolls  abroad  at  this  dead  hoar. 

I'll  try.  Mourning  Bride,  Act  III.  So.  4. 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous  and  labored  for  de- 
scribing so  simple  a  circumstance  as  absence  of  sleep.    • 

406.  Language  too  artificial  or  too  figurative  for  the  gravity,  dig- 
nity, or  importance  of  the  occasion,  may  be  put  in  a  third  class. 

Chimene  demanding  justice  against  Rodrigue  who  killed  her  fa- 
ther, instead  of  a  plain  and  pathetic  expostulation,  makes  a  speech 
Btufted  with  the  most  artificial  flowers  of  rhetoric : 

Sire,  mon  pdre  est  mort,  mes  yenx  ont  vu  son  sang 
Conler  k  gros  bouillons  de  son  g6n6roax  flanc : 
Co  sang  qui  tant  de  Ibis  garantit  vos  muraillos, 
Ce  sang  qui  tant  de  fois  vous  gogna  des  batoilles, 
Ce  sang  ^ui,  tout  sorti,  fume  encore  de  courroiuc 
De  se  voir  repandu  pour  d'autres  que  pour  vons, 
Qu^au  milieu  des  hasards  n'osait  verscr  la  guerre, 
Kodrigue  en  votre  cour  vient  d'en  couvrir  la  terre. 
J^ai  cuura  snr  le  lieu  sans  force,  et  sans  conlenr : 
Je  Tai  trouvc  sons  vie.     £xcusez  ma  douleur, 
Sire ;  la  voix  me  manque  A  ce  recit  funcate, 
Mes  plcurs  et  mes  soupirs  vous  diront  mieux  le  reste. 

404.  Properties  of  a  natural  Boliloqny.    AQthors  that  fidl  in  thlBi— Soliloqalea  witbont 
tarbnlcnce  of  passion  how  constructed.    FaUtaff.    ITamlet, 
406.  Error  of  language  elevated  above  the  tone  of  the  sentiment.    Mourning  Bride. 
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NotliiDg  can  be  contrived  in  langaage  more  ayene  to  the  tone  of 
the  passion  than  this  florid  speech  :  I  ^ould  imagine  it  more  apt  to 
pro?oke  laughter  than  to  inspire  concern  or  pity. 

407.  In  a  fourth  class  shall  be  given  specimens  of  language  too 
light  or  aiiy  for  a  severe  passion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expression  are  discordant,  in  the  highest 
degree,  with  the  agony  of  a  mother  who  is  deprived  of  two  hopeful 
ions  by  a  brutal  muider.  Therefore  the  following  passage  is  un- 
doubtedly in  a  bad  taste : 

Q^een..  Ah,  tnj  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  yonr  gentle  soals  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fizt  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation.— i^tcAari  UL  Act  IV. 

Again: 

K,  Philip,  Yon  areas  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Oonstafhce,  Grief  fills  the  vom  up  of  my  absent  <diild, 
lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  wof^, 
Kemembers  me  of  all  his  gredous  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form ; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  John,  Act  III.  So.  6. 

408.  A  thought  that  turns  upon  the  expression  instead  of  the 
subject,  commonly  called  a  play  of  wordSy  being  low  and  childish,  is 
unworthy  of  any  composition,  whether  gay  or  serious,  that  pretends 
to  any  degree  of  elevation :  thoughts  of  this  kind  make  a  fifth  class. 

To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself: 
And  Sylvia  is  myself:  banishM  A'om  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment! 

Two  GmtUmen  of  Vltrona,  Act  m.  So.  8. 

(huntess.  I  pray  thee,  lad^,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  eugrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine. 
Thou  roblKst  me  of  a  moiety. 

AWt  Wdl  that  Ends  WeO,  Act  lU.  Sa  a. 

K,  Henry.  0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  I 
When  that  my  care  could  not  witnhold  thy  riot, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  t 
Oh,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  JPart  Henry  IV.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

Cmda  Amarilla,  che  col  nome  anoom 
D'amar,  ahi  lasso,  amaramente  insegni. 

Poitor  Fido,  Acit  I.  Sc.  I. 

Antony,  speaking  of  Julius  Caesar : 

0  world  l^thou  wast  the  forest  of  this  hart : 
•       And  this,'*indeed,  0  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie  I  JiUiw  Oauar,  Act  III.  So.  8. 

m  •  •  .  m 

404L  Laognage  too  srtifloial  or  figurative  for  the  ooouion. 
40T.  Too  light  or  atxy  for  a  severe  passioD.— iNoAord  UL    SHg  John, 
12 
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Playing  thus  witJb  the  souDd  of  words,  whieh  is  still  worse  than  a 
pun,  is  the  meanest  of  all  conceits.  But  Shakspeare,  when  he  de- 
scends to  a  play  of  words,  is  not  always  in  the  wrong ;  for  it  is  done 
sometimes  to  denote  a  pecidiar  character,  as  in  the  following  passage  : 

K.  Philip.  What  say'st  thoa,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady'i  fiioe. 

Lewis.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond'rous  miracle ; 
The  Bhadow  of  myself  formM  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest,  I  never  loved  myself 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself  ^ 

Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye. 

Ibtdconbridffe,  Drawn  in  the  fiatt'nn^  table  of  her  eye  I 
HangM  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  orow ! 
And  quarterM  in  her  heart  I  he  doth  espy 
Himself  Love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now ; 
That  hangM,  and  drawn,  and  quarterM,  there  should  be 
In  such  a  love  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. — King  John,  Act  II.  Sc  5. 

400.  A  jingle  of  words  is  the  lowest  species  of  that  low  wit : 
which  is  scarce  sufferable  in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  an  heroic 
poem ;  and  yet  Milton,  in  some  instances,  has  descended  to  that 
puerility : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  woe. 

begirt  th'  Almighty  throne  - 

Beseeching  or  besieging 

Which  tempted  our  attempt 

At  one  slight  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound. 

^With  a  shout 

Loud  as  from  number  without  numbers. 

One  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  a  caveat  against  an  ex 
pression  that  has  no  meaning,  or  no  distinct  meaning;   and  yet 
somewhat  of  that  kind  may  be  found  even  among  good  writer^ 
Such  make  a  sixth  class. 

Cleopatra,  Now,  what  news,  my  Charmion  ? 
Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forsake  me  t 
Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  I  live  ? 
Or  am  I  dead  ?  for  when  he  gave  his  answer. 
Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I  lived  or  died. 

Drvden,  AUfor  Love,  Act  II. 
If  she  be  cov,  and  scorn  my  noble  nre. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move ; 

Why,  V\\  enjoy  the  very  love, 
And  make  a  mistress  of  my  own  desire. 

Uowley,  poem  inscribed  The  BeguetL 

His  whole  poem,  inscribed  My  Picture,  is  a  jargon  of  the  same  kind. 


-'Tis  he.  they  cry,  by  whom^ 


Not  men,  but  war  itself  is  ovorcome.^W<i»(r»  Queen. 

Such  empty  expressions  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearsal  : 

Was't  not  unjust  to  ra-vish  hence  her  breath,  • 

And  in  life's  stead  to  leave  us  naught  but  death. — Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

4^  Play  of  words.    Examples  from  Shakspearo.    When  jusUfiable. 
4W.  Jingle  of  words.    Instance  from  Milton.— ExproMiona  that  have  no  dlstinet  mei 
Inff  to  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

BEAUTT   OF   LANGUAGE. 

410.  Of  all  the  fin©  arts,  painting  only  and  sculpture  are  in  their 
nature  inoitative.*     An  ornamented  field  is  not  a  copy  or  imitation 


♦  [This  remark  of  our  author  requires  some  qualification.  A  masterly  view 
of  the  case  is  presented  in  the  Third  Discourse  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. — Ed. 

"  Nature  herself  is  not  to  be  too  closely  copied.  There  are  excellencies  in 
the  art  of  paintinier  beyond  what  is  commonly  called  the  imitation  of  nature.  .  . 
...  A  mere  copier  of  nature  can  never  produce  any  thing  great ;  can  never 
nuse  and  enlarge  the  conceptions,  or  warm  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 
^  "The  principle  now  laid  down,  that  the  perfection  of  this  art  does  not  con- 
sist in  mere  imitation,  is  far  from  being-new  or  singular.  It  is,  indeed,  sup- 
ported by  the  general  opinion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  njankind.  The 
poets,  orators,  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity  are  continually  enforcing  this 
position,  that  nil  the  arts  receive  their  perfection  from  an  ideal  beauty,  su- 
perior to  what  is  to  be  found  in  individual  nature." 

"All  the  objects  which  are^exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature,  upon  close  cx- 
aminatron  will  be  found  to  have  their  blemishes  and  defects.  The  most  beau- 
tiful forms  have  something  about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or  imper- 
fection. But  it  is  not  every  eye  that  perceives  these  blemishes.  It  must  be 
an  eye  long  used  to  the  contemplation  and  comparison  of  these  forms ;  and 
which,  by  a  long  habit  of  observing  what  any  set  of  objects  of  the  same  kind 
have  in  common,  has  acquired  the  power  of  discerning  what  each  wants  in 
particular..  This  long  laborious  comparison  should  be  the  first  study  of  the 
painter  who  aims  at  the  "^reat  s^le"  (the  heau  ideal  of  the  Frenofi).  By  this 
means  he  acquires  a  just  idea  of  beautiful  forms ;  he  correcta  nature  by  her- 
self, her  imperfect  state  b^  her  more  perfect.  His  eye  being  enabled  to  aistin- 
guish  the  accidental  deficiencies,  excrescences,  and  deformities  of  things  from 
their  general  figures,  he  makes  out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms  more  per- 
fect than  any  one  original ;  and,  what  may  seem  a  paradox,  he  learns  to  design  ' 
naturally  by  drawinJ^  his  figures  vnUke  to  any  one  chiect.  This  idea  of  the  per- 
fect state  of  nature,  which  the  artist  colls  the  Ideal  Beauty,  is  the  great  leading 
principle  by  which  works  of  genius  are  conducted.  By  this  Phidias  acquired 
his  fame." 

'*  Thus  it  is  from  a  reiterated  experience  and  a  close  comparison  of  the  objects 
jn  nature,  that  an  artist  becomes  possessed  of  the  idea  of  that  central  form, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  from  which  every  deviation  is  deformity.  But  the  in- 
vestigation or  this  form,  I  grant,  is  painful,  and  I  know  but  of  one  method  of 
shortening  the  road  ;  that  is  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Bculptors  ;  who,  being  indefatigable  in  the  school  of  nature,  have  left  models 
of  that  perfect  form  nehind  them  which  an  artist  would  prefer  as  supremely 
heaatiful,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  single  contemplation.^' —  Works^ 
^ol.  i,  discourse  iii. 

Upon  statuary,  the  same  critical  writer,  in  a  similar  strain,  remarks : 

"  In  strict  propriety,  the  Grecian  statues  only  excel  nature  by  bringing  to- 
Rethcr  such  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  parts  aa  nature  was  never  known  to 
bestow  on  one  object : 

For  eartii-born  graces  sparingly  Impart 
The  symmetry  supreme  of  perfect  art 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  component  parts  of  the  most  perfect  statue 
never  can  excel  nature,— that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  beauty  beyond  her  works ; 
we  can  only  make  this  rare  assemblage  au  asaemblage  so  rare  that  if  we  are  to 
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of  nature,  but  nature  itself  embellished.  Architecture  is  prodnctiTe 
of  originals,  and  copies  not  from  nature.  Sound  and  motion  may  in 
some  measure  be  imitated  by  music ;  but  for  the  most  part  music, 
like  architecture,  is  productive  of  ori<rinals.  Language  copies  not 
from  nature  more  than  music  or  architecture ;  unless  where,  like 
music,  it  is  imitative  of  sound  or  motion.  Thus,  in  the  description 
cf  particular  sounds,  language  sometimes  fumisheth  words,  which, 
besides  their  customary  power  of  exciting  ideas,  resemble  by  their 
softness  or  harshness  the  sounds  described ;  and  there  are  words 
which,  by  the  celerity  or  slowness  of  pronunciation,  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  motit)n  they  signify.  The  imitative  power  of  words 
goes  one  step  farther :  the  loftiness  of  some  words  makes  them  proper 
symbols  of  lofty  ideas ;  a  rough  subject  is  imitated  by  harsh-sound- 
ing words;  and  words  of  many  syllables,  pronounced  slow  and 
smooth,  are  expressive  of  gi-ief  and  melancholy.  Words  have  a 
separate  effect  on  the  mind,  abstracting  from  their  signification  and 
from  their  imitative  power:  they  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the 
ear  by  the  fulness,  sweetness,  faintness,  or  roughness  of  their  tones. 

411.  These  are  but  faint  beauties,  being  known  to  those  only 
who  have  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  of  perception.  Language 
possesseth  a  beauty  superior  greatly  in  degree,  of  which  we  are  emi- 
nently sensible  when  a  thought  is  communicated  with  perspicuity 
and  sprightliness.  This  beauty  of  language,  arising  from  its  power 
of  expressing  thought,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  beauty  of 
the  tliought  itself:  the  beauty  of  thought,  transferred  to  the  expres- 
sion, makes  it  appear  more  beautiful.*  But  these  beauties,  if  we 
wish  to  t^ink  accurately,  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Thev  are  in  reality  so  distinct  that  we  sometimes  are  conscious  of 
the  hiffhost  pleasure  language  can  afford,  when  the  subject  expressed 
is  disagieeable :  a  thing  that  is  loathsome,  or  a  scene  of  horror  to 
make  cue's  hair  stand  on  end,  may  be  described  in  a  manner  so 
livelv  as  that  the  disagreeableness  of  the  subject  shall  not  even  ob- 
scure the  agreeableness  of  the  description.  The  causes  of  the  origi- 
nal beauty  of  language,  considered  as  significant,  which  ^  a  branch 


give  the  nam©  of  Monster  to  what  is  uncommon,  we  might,  in  the  words  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  call  it 

A.  fanltlefis  Monster  whteb  the  world  ne*«r  saw." 

Sir  J.  Meynolds*  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  811.] 

♦  Chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec.  5.  Demetrius  Phalerens  {of  Elocvtion^  sec  75)  makes 
the  "^ame  observation.  Wc  are  apt,  says  that  author,  to  confoand  the  lanjf nage 
with  tlic  subject ;  and  if  the  latter  be  nervous,  we  jna?e  the  same  of  the  fornier. 
But  they  arc  clearly  distinirui.sliable  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  subjects 
ofirreat  diirnitv  dressed  in  mean  lansnage.  Theopompus  is  celebrated  for  the 
fortv  of  his  diction,  but  erroneously  ;  his  subject  indeed  has  great  for^,  but 
his  style  very  little. 

410.  Ttic  fine  arts  thftt  are  imitative.  BIr  Joshua  R*>ynold'8  observations  on  tbli  point 
— Tlic  author's  rorn;<rks  on  can'enlng.  architecture,  Ungusge,  moslc— ImlUtIvs  power  of 
Worvlai — Ag^(^eabIeoe•is  to  the  ear. 
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of  the  present  subject,  will  be  explained  in  their  order.  I  shall  only 
at  present  observe  that  this  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  means  fitted  to  an 
end,  that  of  communicating  thought ;  and  hence  it  evidently  appears, 
that  of  several  expressions  all  conveying  the  same  thought,  the  most 
beautiful,  in  the  sense  now  mentioned,  is  that  which  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  answers  its  end. 

The  several  beauties  of  language  above  mentioned,  being  of  dif* 
ferent  kinds,  ought  to  be  handled  separately.  I  shall  begin  with 
those  beauties  of  language  that  arise  from  souuu ;  after  which  will 
follow  the  beauties  of  language  considered  as  significant ;  this  order 
appears  natural,  for  the  sound  of  a  word  is  attended  to  before  we 
consider  its  signification.  In  a  third  section  come  those  singular 
beauties  of  language  that  are  derived  from  a  resemblance  between 
sound  and  signification.  The  beauties  of  verse  are  handled  in  the 
last  section ;  for  though  the  foregoing  beauties  are  found  in  verse  a& 
well  as  in  prose,  yet  verse  has  many  peculiar  beauties,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  connection,  must  be  brought  under  one  view ;  and  versifica- 
tion, at  any  rate,  is  a  subject  of  so  great  importance  as  to  deserve  a 
phice  by  itsel£ 


SECTION  I. 
Beauty  of  Language  with  respect  to  Sound, 

412.  This  subject  requires  the  following  order :  The  sounds  of  the 
different  letters  come  first ;  next,  these  sounds  as  united  in  syllables ; 
third,  syllables  united  in  words ;  fourth,  words  united  in  a  period  ; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  periods  united  in  a  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  first  article,  every  vowel  is  sounded  with  a 
eingle  expiration  of  air  from  the  windpipe  through  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  By  varying  this  cavity,  the  different  vowels  are  sounded ; 
for  the  air  in  passing  through  cavities  differing  in  size,  produceth 
various  sounds,  some  high  or  sharp,  some  low  or  fiat :  a  small  cavity 
occasions  a  high  sound,  a  large  cavity  a  low  sound.  The  five  vow- 
els accordingly,  pronounced  with  the  sftme  extension  of  the  wind- 
pipe, but  with  different  openings  of  the  mouth,  form  a  regular  series 
of  sounds,  descending  from  high  to  low,  in  the  following  order,  %  c, 
a,  o,  «.*  Each  of  these  sounds  is  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  if  it  be 
required  which  of  them  is  the  most  agreeable,  it  is  perhaps  safest  to 
hold  that  those  vowels  which  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  ex- 


•  In  this  Bcale  of  sounds,  the  letter  *  innst  be  pronounced  aa  in  the  word 
ifiterest^  and  as  in  other  woras  beginnincr  with  the  syllable  in ;  the  letter  0  as  in 
persuaaum;  the  letter  a  as  in  hat;  and  the  letter  u  as  in  numJjer, 

411.  A  Bopeiior  beaatv  of  lan^a^;  apt  to  b«  Qonfbanded  with  what?— Remark  o* 
Demetrlas  Pbalereus.— Beauty  of  language  and  of  thought  to  be  diatingaished.— Tho  Sttv 
•ral  boauttes  of  language  that  'yo  to  be  handled. 
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trenies  will  be  the  most  relished.  This  is  all  I  have  to  remark  upon 
the  first  aiti'.-le :  for  consonants  being  letters  that  of  themselves  have 
DO  -«>und,  sr?rve  onlv  in  conjunction  with  vowels  to  form  articulate 
fiounis ;  and  as  every  articulate  sound  makes  a  syllable,  consonants 
Oij:ne  naturally  under  the  second  article,  to  which  we  proceed. 

A  con^nant  is  pronounce*!  with  a  less  cavity  than  any  vowel ; 
and  consequently  every  syllable  into  which  a  consonant  enters,  must 
Live  more,  than  one  sound,  though  pronounced  with  one  expiration 
of  air,  or  with  one  breath,  as  commonly  expressed;  for  however 
rea  iily  two  soun^ls  may  unite,  yet  where  they  differ  in  tone,  both  oi 
tlieni  ma^  be  heard. if  neither  of  them  be  suppressed.  For  the  same 
rea>oa,  every  syllable  must  be  composed  of  as  many  sounds  as  there 
are  letit-rs,  >upi)05ing  every  letter  to  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

413.  We  next  inquire  how  iar  syllables  are  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
Few  toLsrues  are  so  polished  as  entirely  to  have  rejected  sounds  that 
are  prcnounce^l  with  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  a  noted  observation,  That 
such  S'Dunds  are  to  the  ear  hareh  and  disagreeable.  But  with  respect 
to  agreeable  sounds,  it  appears  that  a  double  sound  is  always  more 
agreeable  than  a  single  sound  :  every  one  who  has  an  ear  must  be 
sensilde  that  the  diphthong  oi  or  ai  is  more  agreeable  than  any  of 
the^  vowels  pronounced  singly  :  the  same  holds  where  a  consonant 
enters  into  the  double  sound ;  the  syllable  le  has  a  more  agreeable 
Bound  than  the  vowel  e,  or  than  any  other  vowel. 

Having  discussed  syllables,  we  proceed  to  words;  which  make 
the  third  article.  Monosyllables  belong  to  the  former  head ;  poly- 
syllables open  a  different  scene.  In  a  cursory  view,  one  would  im- 
agine, that  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  a  word  with 
respect  to  its  sound,  should  depend  upon  the  agreeableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness of  its  component  syllables,  which  is  true  in  part,  but 
not  entirely ;  for  we  must  also  take  under  consideration  the  effect 
of  syllables  in  succession.  In  the  first  place,  syllables  in  immediate 
succe.ssion,  pronounced  each  of  them  with  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  aperture  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  succession  of  weak  and  feeble 
sounds ;  witness  the  French  words  dit-il,  patkStique :  on  the  other 
hand,  a  syllable  of  the  greatest  aperture  succeeding  one  of  the  small- 
est, on  the  contrary,  makes  a  succession  which,  because  of  its  re- 
markable disiigreeableness,  is  distinguished  by  a  proper  name,  hiatus. 
The  most  agreeable  succession  is,  where  the  cavity  is  increased  and 
diminished  alternately  within  moderate  limits.  Examples,  alterna- 
tive^ lonqecity^  pusillanimous.  Secondly,  words  consisting  wholly 
of  syllables  pronounced  slow,  or  of  syllables  pronounced  quick,  com- 
monly called  Ion/;  and  short  syllables,  have  little  melody  in  them : 
witness  the  "words petitioner,  fruiterer,  dizziness:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intermixture  of  long  and  short  syllables  is  remarkably  agreeable; 

for  example,  decree,  repent,  wonderful,  altitude,  rapidity,  independent, 
_ .. ^ 

418.  The  order  of  the  subject— Th«  rowel  aoondi    How  prooonnced.    The  eonaoBttt 
•oojkL 
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intpetuosity,*     The  cause  will  be  explaioed  afterwards,  io  treating 
of  vei-sification. 

Distinguishable  from  the  beauties  above  mentioned,  there  is  a 
beauty  of  some  words  which  arises  from  tlieir  signification :  when 
the  emotion  raised  by  the  length  or  shortness,  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  the  sound,  resembles  in  any  degree  what  is  raised  by 
the  sense,  we  feel  a  veiy  remarkable  pleasure.  But  this  subject 
beloDgs  to  the  third  section. 

414.  The  foregoing  observations  afford  a  standard  to  every  nation, 
for  estimating,  pretty  accurately,  the  comparative  merit  of  the  words 
that  enter  into  their  own  language ;  but  they  are  not  equally  useful 
in.  comparing  the  words  of  different  languages,  which  will  thus 
appear.     Different  nations  judge  differently  of  the  harshness  or 
smoothness  of  articulate  sounds ;  a  sound,  for  example,  harsh  and 
disagreeable  to  an  Italian,  may  be  abundantly  smooth  to  a  northern 
ear ;  here  every  nation  must  judge  for  itself;  nor  can  there  be  any 
solid  ground  for  a  preference,  when  there  is  no  common  standard  to 
which  we  can  appeal.    The  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  be- 
havior and  manners ;  plain-dealing  and  sincerity,  liberty  in  words 
and  actions,  form  the  character  of  one  people ;  politeness,  reserve^ 
and  a  total  disguise  of  every  sentiment  that  can  give  offence,  form 
the  character  of  another  people  :  to  each  the  manners  of  the  other 
are  disagreeable.     An  efieminate  mind  cannot  bear  the  least  of  that 
roughness  and  severity  which  is  generally  esteemed  manly,  when 
exerted  upon  proper  occasions ;  neither  can  an  effeminate  ear  bear 
the  harshness  of  certain  words,  that  are  deemed  nervous  and  sounding 
by  those  accustomed  to  a  rougher  tone  of  speech.     Must  we  then 
relinquish  all  thoughts  of  comparing  languages  in  point  of  rough- 
ness and  smoothness,  as  a  fmitless  inquiry  ?     Not  altogether ;  for 
we  may  proceed  a  certain  length,  though  without  hope  of  an  ulti- 
mate decision.     A  language  pronounced  with  difficulty  even  by 
natives,  must  yield  to  a  smoother  language;  and  supposing  two 
languages  pronounced  with  equal  faciHty  by  natives,  the  rougher 
language,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  preferred,  provided  it  be 
also  stored  with  a  competent  share  of  more  mellow  sounds,  which 
will  be  evident  from  attending  to  the  different  effects  that  articulate 
sound  hath  on  the  mind.    A  smooth  gliding  sound  is  agreeable,  by 
calming  the  nrind  and  lulling  it  to  rest :  a  rough,  bold  sound,  on 
the  contraiy,  animates  the  mind;  the  effect  perceived  in  pronouncing, 
is  communicated  to  the  hearers,  who  feel  in  their  own  minds  a  simi- 


•  Italian  words,  like  those  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  this  property  almost 
universally :  Enghsh  and  Trench  words  are  generally  deficient.  In  the  formei^ 
the  long  syllable  is  removed  from  the  end,  as  far  as  the  sound  will  permit  puid 
in  the  latter,  the  laat  syllable  is  generally  long.  For  example,  Sfinator,  in  Eng- 
lish ;  Senator,  in  Latin;  and  Senateur  in  French. 


4ia  How  fiw  Byllabka  are  agreeable  to  the  ear.— The  agreeablcness  of  words  not  depend- 
ent on  that  of  the  oomponent  a>  Hal le&— Effect  of  syllables  In  sacceaaion.— YariooB  kinds  of 
neceaaiona. 
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lar  effort,  rousing  their  attention,  and  disposing  them  to  action.  I 
add  another  consideration :  the  agreeableness  of  contrast  in  the 
rougher  language,  for  which  the  great  variety  of  sounds  gives  ample 
opportunity,  must,  even  in  an  effeminate  ear,  prevail  over  the  nK>re 
uniform  sounds  of  the  smoother  language.*  This  appears  all  that 
can  be  safely  determined  upon  the  present  point 

That  the  English  tongue,  originally  harsh,  is  at  present  much 
softened  by  dropping  in  the  pronunciation  many  redundant  conso- 
nants, is  undoubtedly  true :  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  further 
mellowed  without  suffering  in  its  force  and  energy,  will  scarce  be 
thought  by  any  one  who  possesses  an  ear ;  and  yet  such  in  Britain 
is  the  propensity  for  dispatch,  that  overlooking  the  majesty  of  words 
composed  of  many  syllables  aptly  connected,  the  prevailing  taste  k 
to  shorten  words,  even  at  the  expense  of  making  them  disagreeable 
to  the  ear,  and  harsh  in  the  pronunciation. 

[^^  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  guttural  sounds  formerly 
made  a  part  of  the  most  approved  pronunciation  of  English.  The 
analogy,  in  this  respect,  of  the  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Saxon, 
the  prevalence  of  these  sounds  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  England, 
and  their  general  use  in  the  Lowland  part  of  Scotland,  which  cer- 
tainly derived  its  language  from  England,  concur  to  support  this 
opinion.  The  expulsion  of  the  guttural  sounds  from  the  polite  pro- 
nunciation of  English,  whilst  they  are  retained  in  ^11  the  other 
tongues  of  Saxon  original,  cannot  be  accounted  for  so  plauably  as 
from  the  superior  refinement  of  the  English  ear,  to  that  of  the  other 
nations  who  employ  languages  descended  from  the  same  source. — 
BarrorCs  Lect  vol.  i.  p.  36."J 

415.  The  article  next  in  order,  is  the  music  of  words  as  united  in 
a  period.  We  may  assume  as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the 
composition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other  subjects,  That  a  strong 
impulse  succeeding  a  weak,  makes  double  impression  on  the  mind : 
and  that  a  weak  impulse  succeeding  a  strong,  makes  scarce  any  im- 
pression. 

After  establishing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  about  its  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  following  rule  is  laid  down 
by  Diomedes.  ^*  In  verbis  observandum  est,  ne  a  majoribus  ad  mi- 
nora descendjit  oratio ;  melius  enim  dicitur,  Vir  est  optimuSy  quam 
Vir  optimus  esC  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  entire  members  of 
a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's  expression,  ought  not, 
more  than  single  words,  to  proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  less,  but 
from  the  less  to  the  greater.     In  arranging  the  members  of  a  period, 

♦  That  the  ItAlian  tongoo  is  too  smooth,  seems  probable,  from  coi»)deriog 
thnt  in  rers^ificiUion,  vowels  are  frequently  suppressed,  in  order  to  prodaoe  a 
rougher  and  bolder  tone. 

414  A  nattoiMl  stimdanl  for  compsntiTe  merit  of  words  that  oompose  s  Itngoagiw— 
Ad^-antu^  of  smooth  sounds;  of  rough  soonds.— Tb«  Englsh  languago  1ms  roofh  tbaa 
tbrmarij. 


Again: 
Again: 
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no  writer  equals  Cicero :  the  beauty  of  the  following  examples,  out 
of  xnany,  will  not  suffer  me  to  slur  them  over  by  a  reference : 

Qnicam  queestor  fueram, 

Quicnm  me  sors  coDsuetudoque  msgoram, 

Qnionm  me  deoriim  homiDumque  jadiciom  conjuiucerat. 

Habet  honorem  qnem  petimus, 

Habet  spem  quain  prsepositam  nobis  habemns^ 

Habet  existlmationem,  rrulto  sadore,  labore,  vigUiisque,  oollectam. 

Eripite  nos  ex  miseriis, 

Eripite  dos  ex  faacibus  eoriim, 

Quoram  cradelitas  nostro  sangoine  non  potest  expleri. 

De  Oratorey  1.  i.  sect.  52. 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increasing  in  length,  may, 
as  &r  as  concerns  the  pleasure  of  sound,  be  denominated  a  climax 
m  isound. 

4 1 6.  The  last  article  is  the  music  of  periods  as  united  in  a  dis- 
course ;  which  shall  be  dispatched  in  a  very  few  words.  By  no  oth- 
er human  means  is  it  possible  to  present  to  the  mind  such  a  number 
of  objects,  and  in  so  swift  a  succession,  as  by  speaking  or  writing ; 
and  for  that  reason,  variety  ought  more  to  be  studied  in  these,  than 
in  any  other  sort  of  composition.  Hence  a  rule  for  arranging  the 
members  of  different  periods  with  relation  to  each  other,  That  to 
avoid  a  tedions  unifonnity  of  sound  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  members,  ought  to  be  diversified 
as  much  as  possible :  and  if  the  members  of  different  periods  be  suf- 
ficiently diversified,  the  periods  themselves  will  be  equally  so. 


SECTION  II. 

Beauty  of  Language  with  respect  to  Signification. 

417.  It  is  well  said  by  a  noted  writer  (Scott's  Christian  Life), 
^•*  That  by  means  of  speech  we  can  divert  our  soitows,  mingle  our. 
mirth,  impart  our  secrets,  communicate  our  counsels,  and  make  mu- 
^  tual  compacts  and  agieements  to  supply  and  assist  each  other." 
Considering  speech  as  contributing  to  so  many  good  purposes,  words 
that  convey  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  must  l>o  one  of  its  capital  beau- 
ties. 

In  every  period,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded :  first,  the  words 
of  which  it  is  composed ;  next  the  arrangement  of  these  words :  the 
former  resembling  the  stones  that  compose  a  building,  and  the  latter 
resembling  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  Hence  the  beauties 
of  language,  witli  respect  to  signification,  may  not  improperly  be 

415.  Music  of  words  in  a  period.— Max! tn  concerning  strong  or  vreak  Impalses  sucoeed- 
log  eacli  otUer.— Arrangement  of  the  members  of  a  period.— Climax  In  toond. 

416.  Bulo  for  arranging  members  of  different  perioda  in  dftBcoana. 

12* 
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distingnished  into  two  kinds :  first,  the  beauties  that  anae  from  a 
right  choice  of  words  or  materials  for  constructing  the  period ;  and 
next,  the  beauties  that  arise  from  a  due  arrangement  of  these  words 
or  materials.  I  begin  with  rules  that  direct  us  to  a  right  choice  of 
words,  and  then  proceed  to  rules  that  concern  their  arrangement 

418.  And  with  respect  to  the  former,  communication  of  thought 
being  the  chief  end  of  language,  it  is  a  rule,  That  perepicuity  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever :  if  it  should  be 
doubted  whether  perspicuity  be  a  positive  beauty,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  greatest  defect.  Nothing  there- 
fore in  language  ought  more  to  be  studied,  than  to  prevent  all  ob- 
scurity in  the  expression ;  for  to  have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  de- 
gree worse  than  to  have  a  meaning  that  is  not  understood.  Want 
of  perspicuity  from  a  wrong  arrangement,  belongs  to  the  next  branch. 
I  shall  here  give  a  few  examples  where  the  obscurity  arises  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words ;  and  as  this  defect  is  too  common  in  the  or- 
dinary herd  of  writers  to  make  examples  firom  them  necessary,  I 
confine  myself  to  the  most  celebrated  authors. 

Livy  speaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle, 

Multiquo  in  ruina  Majore  qnani  fnga  oppresBi  obtnincata()ue. 

L.  iv.  sect  46. 

This  author  is  frequently  obscure,  by  expressing  but  part  of  his 
thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his  reader.  His  description 
of  the  sea-fight  (1.  xxviii.  cap.  30)  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Undo  tibi  redltam  ijsr/o  fubUmins  Parce 

Bupcre.  Moraet^  epod.  ziii.  82. 

Qai  perssp.pe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem, 

Kon  daboratum  ad  pedem,  Horaee^  epod.  xiv.  11. 

Me  fabalosse  Valtare  in  Appnlo, 
Altricis  extra  limcn  Apuliae, 

Irudo.  fatigatumqno  tomno, 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palmnbes 

Texere.        Eoraee,  Carm.  I.  ill.  ode  i. 

419.  There  maybe  a  defect  in  perspicuity  proceeding  even  from 
the  slightest  ambiguity  in  construction ;  as  where  the  period  com- 
mences with  a  member  conceived  to  be  in  the  nominative  case, 
which  afterwards  is  found  to  be  in  the  accusative.  Example :  '*Some 
emotions  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  I  propose  to 
handle  in  separate  chapters."*  Better  thus:  "Some  emotions  mow 
peculiarly  connected  with  the  fine  arts  are  proposed  to  be  handled 
in  separate  chapters." 

I  add  another  error  against  perspicuity ;  which  I  mention  the 

*  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  first  edition. 


417  Purposes  an^werod  bv  specoh-— One  of  the  capital  beauties  of  speech.— In  every  p*- 
riod.  two  things  to  be  n-gariletL- Beauties  of  language  with  respect  to  signlficaUon :  two 
kinds. 

41S.  Rule  in  rrganl  to  perspicuity. 
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rather  because  with  some  writers  it  passes  for  a  beauty.     It  is  the 
giving  different  names  to  the  same  object,  mentioned  oftener  than 
once  in  the  same  period.     Example  :  speaking  of  the  English  ad- 
venturers who  firat  attempted  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  "  and  instead 
of  reclaiming  the  jiatives  from  their  uncultivated  manners,  they  were 
gradually  assimilated  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  degenerated 
from  the  custxJlns  of  their  own  nation."     From  this  mode  of  exprea- 
fiioD,  one  would  think  the  author  meant  to  distinguish  the  ancient 
inhabitants  from  the  natives;  and  we  cannot  discover  otherwise  than 
from  the  sense,  that  these  are  only  different  names  given  to  the  same 
object  for  the  sake  of  variety.     But  perspicuity  ought  never  to  be 
sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
passage  may  be  improved  as  follows :  "  and  degenerating  from  the 
customs  of  their  own  nation,  they  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the 
natives,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  from  meir  uncultivated  manners." 

420.  The  next  rule  in  order,  because  next  in  importance,  is,  That 
the  language  ought  to  correspond  to  the  subject :  heroic  actions  or 
sentinoents  require  elevated  language ;  tender  sentiments  ought  to 
be  expressed  in  words  soft  and  flowing,  and  plain  language  void  of 
ornament  is  adapted  to  subjects  grave  and  didactic.  Language 
may  be  considered  as  the  dress  of  thought ;  and  where  the  one  is 
not  suited  to  the  other,  we  ate  sensible  of  incongruity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  where  a  judge  is  dressed  like  a  fop,  or  a  peasant  like  a 
man  of  quality.  Where  the  impression  made  by  the  words  resembles 
the  impression  made  by  the  thought,  the  similar  emotions  mix  sweetly 
in  the  mind,  and  double  the  pleasure  (chapter  ii.  part  iv.) ;  but  where 
the  impressions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  dissimilar, 
the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  is  disagreeable. 

421.  This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the  words  has 
been  observed  by  every  critic,  and  is  so  well  understood  as  not  to 
require  any  illustration.  But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  that  has  scarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticism,  though 
it  contributes  to  neatness  of  composition.  It  is  what  follows.  In  a 
thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  some  parts  intimately  united, 
some  slightly,  some  disjointed,  and  some  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  To  find  these  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in  the 
expression,  is  a  beauty ;  because  such  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  witb  the  sense.  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
familiar  example.  When  we  have  occasion  to  mention  the  intimate 
connection  that  the  soul  hath  with  the  body,  the  expression  ought 
to  be,  the  soul  and  body;  because  the  paiticle  the^  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connection  in  the  expression,  resembling  in  sorne  degree 
the  connection  in  the  thought ;  but  when  the  som  is  distinguished 

419.  Amblgoltj  In  conBtrnctlon.  Example.— Anotler  error  against  perspicuity.  Ex* 
smple. 

m.  Next  rale  for  latgoage.— The  dress  of  thought— Impreesion  made  by  the  words  and 
(he  tbooght 
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from  the  bodj,  it  is  better  to  say  the  soul  and  the  body;  becaoao 
the  disjunction  in  the  words  resembles  the  disjunctioii  in  the 
thought. 

422.  Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  relation  to 
the  same  action,  will  naturally  be  expressed  by  two  members  <^  the 
period  governed  by  the  same  verb :  in  which  case  these  memb^Sy 
m  order  to  improve  their  connection,  ought  to  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner.  Tins  beauty  is  so  common  among  good  writers,  as 
to  have  been  httle  attended  to ;  but  the  neglect  of  it  is  remarkably 
disagreeable.  For  example,  ^  He  did  not  mention  LeouOTa,  nor  that 
her  fiftther  was  dead."  Better  thus :  ^He  did  not  mention  Leonora, 
nor  her  father's  deatL" 

Where  two  ideas  are  90  connected  as  to  require  but  a  copQlatiTe» 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  connection  in  the  woixis  that  express  these 
ideas,  were  it  even  so  slight  as  where  both  begin  with  the  same 
letter : 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  disp»Iay  half  the  color  that  appears  in 
the  garments  of  a  British  lady,  when  she  is  either  dressed  far  a  ball  or  a  lurth- 
day.  Spectator,  No.  265. 

Had  not  my  do^  of  a  steward  ran  away  as  he  did,  without  making  op  bin 
Booounts,  I  had  still  been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.  Ifnd.  No.  580. 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom-friend. 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  £Eite  shall  both  attend. 

Drydet^  Translation  0/ JSnM. 

There  is  sensibly  a  defect  in  neatness  when  uniformity  in  this  case 
is  totally  neglected ;  witness  the  following  example,  where  the  con- 
struction of  two  members  connected  by  a  copulative  is  unnecessarily 
varied. 

For  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  two  yonng  gentlemen  of  real  hopes,  bright 
wit,  and  profound  jodgment,  who,  npon  a  thorough  examination  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the  least  tin<^ure  of 
learning,  have  made  a  discovery  that  there  was  no  God,  and  generoudff  earn- 
fnunioaUnq  their  thoughts  for  the  good  of  the  public,  were  some  time  sgo,  by 
an  unparalleled  severity,  and  upon  I  icnow  not  what  obsolete  law,  broke  for 
blasphemy.  (SwifL)  [Better  thus :]— having  made  a  discovery  that  there  wss 
.  no  God.  and  havmg  generously  communicated  their  thonglits  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  were  some  time  ago,  <&c. 

He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  his  master  would  hare  put  him  to 
death,  had  he  not  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  out  of  his  hancu,  andjfci 
into  tne  deserts  of  Numidia.  Guardian,  No.  189. 

If  all  the  ends  of  the  Revolution  are  already  obtained^  it  ia.  not  onl^  imper- 
tinent to  argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  hvXjaotioui  dtngnt  might  he  vnpviedj 
and  the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with  some  color,  perhaps,  to  any  one 
who  should  persist  in  pressing  this  point. 

Dietertation  upon  ParUety  DediofUkn, 

481.  A  peoolisr  oonoordance  of  word  sod  tboogbt— Exampla. 

43a.  Two  memben  of  a  thought  relatine  to  the  Mme  action.  EzampIe.~Con]Metad 
lde•^  ezpNised  by  words  lomewbat  relatea  to  each  other.— Two  membeirs  coBnedad  \if 
sopaJsdvti    Ezamplfls. 
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428.  Next  as  to  examples  of  disjunction  and  opposition  in  the 
parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expression ;  an  imitation  that 
)fl  distinguished  by  the  name  of  antithesis. 

Speaking  of  Ccniolanus  soliciting  the  people  to  be  made  consul : 

With  a  prond  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. — Qfrtolanut, 

Had  yon  rather  CsBsar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Cesar  were 
dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  Julius  Ocuar. 

He  hath  cooPd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. — Shahtpeare. 

An  artificial  connection  among  the  words,  is  undoubtedly  a  beauty 
-when  it  represents  any  peculiar  connection  among  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  such  connection,  it  is 
a  positive  deformity,  as  above  observed,  because  it  makes  a  discord- 
ance between  the  lliought  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason 
we  ought  also  to  avoid  every  artificial  opposition  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thought  This  last,  termed  verbal  antithesis,  is 
studied  by  low  writers,  because  of  a  certain  degree  of  liveliness  in 
it.  They  do  not  consider  how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compo- 
sition,  to  cheat  the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expect  a  contrast  in  the 
thought^  which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A  lifflU  wife  doth  make  a  hsavff  husband. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

Here  is  a  studied  opposition  in  the  words,  not  only  without  any  op- 
position in  the  sense,  but  even  where  there  is  a  very  intimate  con- 
nectioDy  ihat  of  cause  and  effect ;  for  it  is  the  levity  of  the  wife  that 
torments  the  husband. 


-Will  maintain 


Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  ffood. 

King  Richard  JI.  Act  I.  8a  8. 
LuctUa.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  ? 
thUia,  If  tfiou  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Zueetta,  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  doton. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  I.  Sc  8. 

424.  A  fault  directly  opposite  to  that  last  mentioned,  is  to  con 
join  artificially  words  that  express  ideas  opposed  to  each  other. 
This  is  a  fault  too  gross  to  be  in^conmion  practice ;  and  yet  writers 
are  guilty  of  it  in  some  degree,  when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative 
things  transacted  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  oi 
neatness  in  the  following  expression : 

The  nobility  to<^  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retidning  by  suitable  offl- 
ees  and  preferments,  had  been  seized  with  the  general  discontent,  and  unwarily 
threw  themselves  into  the  scale  which  begau  already  too  much  to  preponderate 

History  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  neat  to  express  the  past  time 
by  the  participle  passive,  thus : 

4a.  Examples  of  disjanction  and  opposition  in  the  parts  of  the  thought— Yerbal 
•ntlthesia  where  there  is  none  In  tboagbt    Example. 
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The  nobili^^  having  been  seized  with  the  general  discontent,  unwarily  threw 
themselveR,  &c.  (or)  The  nobility,  who  had  been  seized,  d^c,  unwarily  throw 
themselves,  <&c. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirmative  proposi- 
tion connected  by  a  copulative  : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  nntme, 

Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you.^Shaktpeare. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effect  to  connect  ver- 
bally things  that  are  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  thoughts  Ex- 
ample :  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  introducing  the  Mareschal  Biron  to 
some  of  his  friends,  "  Here,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Mareschal 
Biron,  whom  I  freely  present  both  to  my  friends  and  enemies," 

425.  This  rule  of  studying  uniformity  between  the  thought  and 
expression,  may  be  extended  to  the  construction  of  sentences  or 
periods.  A  sentence  or  period  ought  to  express  one  entire  thought 
or  mental  proposition ;  and  different  thoughts  ought  to  be  separated 
in  the  expression  by  placing  them  in  different  sentences  or  periodsw 
It  is  therefore  offending  against  neatness,  to  crowd  into  one  period 
entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one ;  which  is  joining  in  lan- 
guage things  that  are  separated  in  reality.  Of  errors  against  this 
rule  take  the  following  examples : 

Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea,  pleasant ;  also  our  bed  is  green. 

Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  giving  Ix)rd  Sunderland's 

character,  says. 

His  own  notions  were  always  good ;  bvt  he  was  a  man  of  great  expense. 

I  have  seen  a  woman^s  face  break  oat  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking  agunst 
%  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life ;  and  indeed  never  knew  » 
party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth. — Spectator,  No.  57. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  Strada  :  ^ 

I  single  him  out  among  the  moderns,  because  he  had  the  foolish  presumption 
to  censure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hif^tory  himself;  and  your  lordship  will  forgivo 
this  short  excursion  in  honor  of  a  favorite  writer. 

Letters  an  History,  vol.  i.  Let.  v. 

To  crowd  in  a  single  member  of  a  period  different  subjects,  is  sdU 
worse  than  to  crowd  them  into  one^  period. 

426.  From '  coniunctions  and  distinctions  in  general,  we  proceed 
V>  comparisons,  which  make  one  species  of  them,  beginning  with 
smiles.  And  here,  also,  the  intimate  connection  that  words  have 
with  their  meaning,  requires  that  in  describing  two*resembling  ob- 
«cts,  a  resemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  ought  to  be 
itudied.  To  illustrate  the  rule  in  this  case,  I  shall  give  various  ex- 
amples of  deviations  from  it ;  beginning  with  resemblances  expressed 
in  words  that  have  no  resemblance. 


434.  Conjoining  artlflc tally  words  that  express  opposite  ideas.    Example.— NegaUve  uA 
affirmative  propositions. 

435.  Rule  for  the  distribution  of  thought    ViolnUons  of  this  rale. 
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I  have  observed  of  late,  the  style  of  some  great  minitien  very  mnch  to  exceed 
that  of  any  other  productions.— LetUr  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,    Swift. 

This,  instead  of  studying  the  resemblancje  of  words  in  a  period  that 
expresses  a  comparison,  is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  In- 
stead of  productions^  which  resemble  not  ministers  great  or  small, 
the  proper  word  is  toriters  or  authors. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  aa  mnoh 
liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  dne 
to  them,  they  ukewise  receive  praises  which  they  do  not  deserve. — Spectator, 

Here  the  subject  plainly  demands  uniformity  in  expression  instead 
of  variety ;  and  therefore  it  is  submitted,  whether  the  period  would 
not  do  better  in  the  following  manner  : 

If  men  of  eminence  be  escposed  to  ccnsare  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  as  mach 
exposed  to  flattei^  on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  that  are  not  dae, 
they  likewise  receive  praises  that  are  not  due. 

i  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently 
with  other  judgments^  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  stuck  a  little  with  your 
lordship.  (Shattesbury.)  [Better  thus :]  I  canuot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this 
imitation,  which  piissea  so  currently  with  others,  must  at  some  time  or  other 
have  stuck  a  little  with  your  lardship. 

They  wisely  prefer  the  aenerous  efforts  of  good^wiU  and  affection  to  the  re- 
luctant compliances  of  suck  as  obey  by  force. 

Eemarka  on  the  History  of  England^  letter  v.    Bolingbroke. 

Speaking  of  Shakspeare : 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
m  the  same  manner  as  bodies  appear  more  gigantic  on  account  of  their  being 
disproportioned  and  misshapen. — Hlsi&ry  of  G.  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

This  is  studying  variety  in  *a  period  where  the  beauty  lies  in  uni- 
formity.    Better  thus : 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
in  the  same  manner  as  wo  overrate  the  greatness  of  belies  that  are  dispropor- 
tioned and  misshapen. 

427.  Next  as  to  the  length  of  the  members  that  signify  the  re- 
sembling objects.  To  produce  a  resemblance  between  such  mem- 
bers, they  ought  not  only  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  as  nearly  as  possible  be  equal  in  length.  By  neglecting  this 
circumstance,  the  following  example  is  defective  in  neatness : 

As  the  performance  of  all  other  religious  duties  will  not  avail  in  the  si^ht  of 

"autie 


God,  without  charity;  so  neither  will  the  discharge  of  all  other  ministerial  duties 
av^  in  the  sight  of  men,  without  a  faithful  discharge  of  this  princi^l  duty, 

iJissertation  upon  Parties,  Vedication,- 

In  the  following  passage  are  accumulated  all  the  errors  that  a 
period  expressing  a  resemblance  can  well  admit : 

Ministers  are  answerable  for  everything  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  the  eamo  proportion  as  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  in  ita 
purity  and  vigor,  or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater  csnsequence 
to  the  nation,  than  any  ether  instances  of  good  or  bad  government. 

Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Dedication, 

4M.  Role  for  dwcriblng  resembling  objects.    Examples  of  deviations. 

IS7.  Bole  for  the  length  of  the  members  that  signify  resembling  objects.    Szampleib 
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428.  Next  of  a  comparison  where  things  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  And  here  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  resemblance  ought  tx> 
be  studied  in  the  words  which  express  two  resembling  objects,  there 
is  equal  reason  for  studying  opposition  in  the  words  which  express 
contrasted  objects.  This  rule  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  of 
deviations  from  it : 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man^s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes. 

Spectator,  No.  399. 

Here  the  opposition  in  the  thought  is  neglected  in  the  words,  which 
at  first  view  seem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  the  enemy  are 
employed  in  different  matters,  without  any  relation  to  each  other, 
whether  of  resemblance  or  of  opposition,  and  therefore  the  contrast 
or  opposition  will  be  better  marked  by  expressing  the  thought  as 
follows : 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtnes,  an  enemy  his  crimes. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  same  kind : 

^      The  wise  man  is  happy  when  lie  gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool  when 
he  recommends  himseilto  the  applause  of  those  about  hXm.^Ibid,  No.  78. 

Better : 

The  wise  man  is  happy  when  ho  gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool  when 
he  gains  that  of  otliers. 

429.  We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  During  the  course 
of  a  period,  the  scene  ought  to  be  continued  without  vaiiation :  the 
changing  from  person  to  person,  from  subject  to  subject,  or  from 
person  to  subject,  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  period,  distracts  the 
mind,  and  affords  no  time  for  a  solid  impression.  I  illustrate  this 
rule  by  giving  examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  history,  speaking  of  Eumenes,  who  had  been 
beat  to  the  ground  with  a  stone,  says. 

After  a  short  time  Tie  came  to  himself;  and  the  next  day  ihty  put  him  on 
board  his  ship,  which  conveyed  him  first  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island 
ofiE^ina. 

I  give  another  example  of  a  period  which  is  unpleasant^  even  by 
a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  nile : 

That  sort  of  instruction,  which  ia  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth,  <&c. 

This  expression  includes  two  persons,  one  acquiring  and  one  incul- 
cating ;  and  the  scene  is  changed  without  necessity.    To  avoid  this 
blemish,  the  thought  may  be  expressed  thus  : 
That  sort  of  instruction  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating,  &C. 

The  bad  effect  of  such  change  of  person  is  remarkable  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

The  Bfitoru,  daily  h aroused  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to 
call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who  consequently  reduced  the  greatest 

.  — ' ~ •  — — 

42a  Ck>mpariflon  where  things  are  opposed. 
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430,  The  present  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  materials, 
shall  be  closed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  use  of  copulatives.     Lon- 
ginus  observes,  that  it  animates  a  period  to  drop  the  copulatives ; 
and  he  gives  the  following  example  fix)m  Xenophon  : 
dosing  their  shieldB  together,  they  were  poshed,  they  fought,  they  slew, 


they  were  slain.  Treatise  of  ike  Subume^  cap.  zvi. 

The  reason  I  take  to  be  what  follows.  A  continued  sound,  if  not 
loud,  tends  to  lay  us  asleep :  an  interrupted  sound  rouses  and  ani- 
mates by  its  repeated  impulses.  Thus  feet  composed  of  syllables, 
being  pronounced  with  a  sensible  interval  between  each,  make  more 
lively  impressions  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued  sound.  A  peri- 
od of  which  the  members  are  connected  by  copulatives,  produceth  an 
effect  upon  the  mind  approaching  to  that  of  a  continued  sound ;  and 
therefore  the  suppressing  of  copulatives  must  animate  a  description. 
It  produces  a  different  effect  akin  to  that  mentioned  :  the  members 
of  a  period  connected  by  proper  copulatives,  glide  smoothly  and 
gently  along ;  and  are  a  proof  of  sedateness  and  leisure  in  the  speak- 
er :  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  passion,  neglecting  cop- 
ulatives and  other  particles,  expresses  the  principal  image  only ;  and 
for  that  reason,  hurry  or  quick  action  is  best  expressed  without  cop- 
ulatives: 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 


-Ite: 


Ferte  dti  flammas,  date,  vela,  impellite  remos. — ^fieidy  iv.  598. 

Qnis  globus,  0  civis,  caligine  volvitar  atra  ? 
Ferte  citi  fermm,  dete  tela,  scandite  moros. 
Hostis  adest,  eja.  jEneidy  ix.  87. 

431.  It  follows  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  same  period 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  for  if  the  laying  aside  copulatives  gives  force 
and  liveliness,  a  redundancy  of  them  must  render  the  period  languid. 
I  appeal  to  the  following  instance,  though  there  are  but  two  copula- 
tives :  ^ 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  correspondents,  I  find  several 
ftom  wopaen  complaining  of  jealous  husbands ;  and  at  the  same  time  protest- 
ing their  own  innocence,  and  desiring  my  advice  upon  this  occasion. 

Spectator,  No.  170. 

I  except  the  case  where  the  words  are  intended  to  express  the 

coldness  of  the  speaker ;  for  there  the  redundancy  of  copulatives  is 

a  beauty. 

Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  citjr,  Peter  observed  him  expatiating 
after  the  manner  of  his  brethren,  in  the  praises  of  a  sirloin  of  beef.  "  Beef," 
said  the  sage  magistrate,  ''  is  the  king  of  meat :  Beef  comprehends  in  it  the 
quintessence  of  partridge,  and  quail,  and  venison,  and  pheasant,  and  plumb- 
pudding,  and  custard .''  Tale  of  a  Tuh^  sect  4. 

429.  In  a  period  the  scene  shoiild  not  vary. 

480.  Bole  for  use  of  copolatlvea.— Bemark  of  LongtamSb 
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And  the  author  shows  great  delicacy  of  taste  by  varpng  the  ex- 
pression in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  represented  more  animated : 

"Bread,"  says  he,  '*  dear  brothers,  is  the  stafTof  life,  in  which  bread  ia  con- 
taincdj  htcluslve^  the  quintessence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venison,  partridges, 
plnra-pudding,  and  custard." 

Another  case  must  also  be  excepted :  copulatives  have  a  good  ef- 
fect where  the  intention  is  to  give  an  impression  of  a  gieat  multi- 
tude consisting  of  many  divisions ;  for  example,  ^*  The  army  was 
composed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians, 
and  Phrygians.'*  The  reason  is,  that  a  leisurely  survey,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  appear  moi-e  numerous 
than  they  would  do  by  a  hasty  survey :  in  the  latter  case  the  army 
appears  in  one  group ;  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accurate 
survey  of  each  nation  and  of  each  division.  (See  Demetritis  Pha- 
lereus,  Of  Elocution,  sect.  63.)  ni^v 

432.  We  proceed  to  the  second  kind  of  beauty ;  which  consists 
in  a  due  arrangement  of  words  or  materials.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  is  no  less  nice  than  extensive ;  and  I  despair  of  setting  it  in 
a  clear  light,  except  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  that  govern  the  structure  or  composition  of  language. 

In  fk  thought,  generally  speaking,  there  is  at  least  one  capital  ob- 
ject considered  as  acting  or  as  suffering.  This  object  is  expressed 
►y  a  substantive  noun ;  its  action  is  expressed  by  an  active  verb ; 
and  the  thing  affected  by  the  action  is  expressed  by  another  sub- 
stantive noun :  its  suffering  or  passive  state  is  expressed  by  a  passive 
verb ;  and  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it,  by  a  substantive  noun.  Be- 
sides these,  which  are  the  capital  parfe  of  a  sentence  or  period,  there 
are  generally  under-parts ;  each  of  the  substantives,  as  well  as  the 
verb,  may  be  qualified :  time,  place,  purpose,  motive,  means,  instru- 
ment, and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  thought  And  in  what  manner  these  several  parts  are 
connected  in  the  expression,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

In  a  complete  thought  or  mental  proposition,  all  the  members  and 
parts  are  mutually  related,  some  slightly,  some  intimately.  To  put 
such  a  thought  in  words,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  component  ideas 
be  clearly  expressed ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  all  the  relations  con- 
tained in  the  thought  be  expressed  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  intimacy.  To  annex  a  certain  meaning  to  a  certain  sound 
or  word,  requires  no  art:  the  great  nicety  in  all  languages  is,  to  ex- 
press the  various  relations  that  connect  the  parts  of  the  thought 
Could  we  suppose  this  branch  of  language  to  be  still  a  secret,  it 
would  puzzle,  I  am  apt. to  think,  the  acutest  grammarian  to  invent 
an  expeditious  method :  and  yet,  by  the  guidance  merely  of  nature, 
the  rude  and  illiterate  have  been  led  to  a  method  so  perfect,  as  to 

481.  Redandancy  of  oopnlatives  In  the  same  period.    Cases  where  It  is  proper. 

482.  Dae  arruigeinent  of  words.— The  capital  and  under-parts  of  a  seDtenoo.— Membwi 
«&d  parts  of  a  complete  tbooght  matoally  rdated.— The  great  nicety  la  all  langnagoiL 


l^ 
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appear  not  susceptible  of  any  improvement ;  and  the  next  step  in 
our  progress  shall  be  to  explain  that  method.  ^ 

433.  ^Yords  that  import  a  relation  must  be  distinguished  from 
such  as  do  not  Substantives  commonly  imply  no  relation ;  such 
as  animal,  man,  tree,  river.  Adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  imply 
a  relation ;  the  adjective  good  must  relate  to  some  being  possessed 
of  that  quality ;  the  verb  torite  is  applied  to  some  person  who  writes ; 
and  the  adverbs  moderately,  diligently,  have  plainly  a  reference  to 
some  action  which  they  modify.  When  a  relative  word  is  intro- 
duced, it  must  be  signified  by  the  expression  to  what  word  it  relates, 
without  which  the  sense  is  not  complete.  For  answering  that  pur- 
pose, I  observe  in  Greek  and  Latin  two  diflerent  methods.  Adjec- 
tives are  declined  as  well  as  substantives;  and  declensions- serve  to 
ascertain  their  connection  :  If  the  word  that  expresses  the  subject  be, 
for  example,  in  the  nominative  case,  so  also  must  the  word  be  that 
expresses  its  quality  ;  example,  vir  bonus.  Again,  verbs  are  related, 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  agent,  and  on  the  other  to  the  subject  upon 
which  the  action  is  exerted ;  and  a  contrivance  similar  to  that  now 
mentioned,  serves  to  express  the  double  relation :  the  nominative 
case  is  appropriated  to  the  agent,  the  accusative  to  the  passive  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  verb  is  put  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person  to  inti- 
mate the  connection  with  the  word  that  signifies  the  agent :  exam- 
ples. Ego  amo  Tulliam;  tu  amxis  Semproniam ;  Brutus  ajnat 
Portiam,  The  other  method  is  by  juxtaposition,  which  is  necessary 
with  respect  to  such  words  only  as  are  not  declined ;  adverbs,  for 
example,  articles,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  In  the  English 
language  there  are  few  declensions,  and  therefore  juxtaposition  is 
our  chief  resource :  adjectives  accompany  their  substantives ;  an  ad- 
verb accompanies  the  word  it  qualifies ;  and  the  verb  occupies  the 
middle  place  between  the  active  and  passive  subjects  to  which  it 
relates. 

434,  It  must  be  obvious  that  those  terms  which  have  nothing 
relative  in  their  signification,  cannot  be  connected  in  so  easy  a  man- 
ner. When  two  substantives. happen  to  be  connected,  as  cause  and 
feflect,  as  principal  and  accessory,  or  in  any  other  manner,  such  con- 
nection cannot  be  expressed  by  contiguity  solely ;  for  words  must 
often  in  a  period  be  placed  together  which  are  not  thus  related : 
the  relation  between  substantives,  therefore,  cannot  otherwise  be 
expressed  but  by  particles  denoting  the  relation,  Latin  indeed  and 
Greek,  by  their  declensions,  go  a  certain  length  to  express  such 
relations  without  the  aid  of  particles.  The  relation  of  property,  for 
example,  between  Caesar  and  his  horse,  is  expressed  by  putting  the 
latter  in  the  nominative  case,  the  former  in  the  genitive :  equus 
Ccesaris  ;  the  same  .is  also  expressed  in  English  without  the  aid  of 
a  particle,  Caesar's  horse.    But  in  other  instances,  declensions  not 

488.  Words  impljring  -  ektion.    Two  methods  of  IndieatlDg  relation. 
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being  used  in  the  English  language,  relations  of  this  kind  are  ccnn- 
monly  expressed  by  prepositions.  Examples :  That  wine  came  from 
Cyprus.     He  is  going  to  Paris.     The  sun  is  below  tlie  horizon. 

This  form  of  connecting  by  prepositions  is  not  confined  to  sub- 
stantives. Qualities,  attiibutes,  manner  of  existing  or  acting,  and 
all  other  circumstances  may  in  the  same  manner  be  connected  with 
the  substances  to  which  they  relate.  This  is  done  artificially  by 
converting  the  circumstance  into  a  substantive ;  in  which  condition 
it  is  qualified  to  be  connected  with  the  principal  subject  bv  a  prepo- 
sition in  the  manner  above  described.  For  example,  the  adjective 
idse  being  converted  into  the  substantive  wkdom^  gives  opportunity 
for  the  expression  "  a  man  o/"  wisdom,"  instead  of  the  more  simple 
expression  a  wise  man  ;  this  variety  in  the  expression  enriches  lan- 
guage. I  observe,  besides,  that  the  using  a  preposition  in  this  case 
is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice  ;  it  is  indispensable  with  respect  to 
ever)*  circumstance  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single  adjective  or 
adverb. 

435.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  one  other 
preliminary  is  necessary ;  which  is,  to  explain  the  diflerence  between 
a  natural  style  and  that  where  transposition  or  inversion  prevails. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  no  precise  boundaries  between  them,  for  they 
run  into  each  other  like  the  shades  of  diflerent  colors.  No  person, 
however,  is  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  them  in  their  extremes ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  distinction,  because  though  some  of  the  rules 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  are  common  to  both,  yet  each  has 
rules  peculiar  to  itself.  In  a  natural  style,  relative  words  are  by 
juxtaposition  connected  with  those  to  which  they  relate,  going  before 
or  after  accoixliug  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a 
circumstance  connected  by  a  prepc^ition  follows  naturally  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected.  But  this  arraugement  may  be  varied 
when  a  difibrent  order  is  more  beautiful :  a  circumstance  may  be 
placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  preposition ; 
and  may  be  inteijected  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to 
which  it  relates.  When  such  liberties  are  fi^quently  taken,  the 
style  becomes  inverted  or  transposed.* 

♦  [The  imnpination  and  the  understanding  are  the  powers  of  tlie  mind  that 
chiefly  influence  the  arrangement  of  words  in  Bcntcnccs.  Tlie  ^ramraatioal 
order  is  dictated  by  the  understanding ;  the  inverted  onler  results  fromth« 
prevnlencc  of  the  imagination.  In  the  grammatical  order  of  words  it  is  required 
that  the  ao-cnt  or  nominative  shall  first  make  its  appearance ;  the  agent  is  soo- 
ceeded  bv  the  action,  or  the  verb ;  and  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  object  or 
occu**ative  on  which  the  action  is  exerted.  The  other  parts  of  speech,  consmtjr 
in?  of  adicctives,  &c.,  are  intermixed  with  these  capital  parts,  and  are  asso- 
ciutcd  with  them  respecUvely,  according  as  they  are  necessary  to  restrict  or 

explain  them.  ,  ,       ,      .        ...  t.  j        •  i.«t- 

Tiio  inverted  order  is  prompted  by  the  mingmation,  a  keen  and  sprightly 

434  The  relation  between  8nb«tAntlve.s  how  expresMd  — Qoalitles  and  attrlbates,  fto, 
bow  conneotod  with  the  subsUuices  to  which  they  reUte,  »^j    »  ,        ^  *».^  «^» 

485.  Difference  between  a  natural  and  Inverted  style.  The  Uyertud  style  and  tbo  nat 
iral  explained  In  the  Note. 
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436.  Bat  as  the  liberty  of  inversion  is  a  capital  point  in  the  pres- 
ent subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it  more  narrowly,  and  in 
particular  to  trace  the  several  degrees  in  which  an  inverted  style 
recedes  more  and  more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  first,  as 
to  the  placing  a  circumstance  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, I  observe  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  inversion,  even  so  easy 
as  to  be  consistent  with  a  style  that  is  properly  termed  natural ; 
witness  the  following  examples : 

In  the  Binoerity  of  my  heart,  I  profesa,  ^o. 

By  our  own  ill  management  we  ore  brought  to  bo  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and 
credit,  .that,  &o. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing  transacted  in  Change- 
alley. 

At  St.  Bride^B  church  in  Fleet-street,  Mr.  Woolston  (who  writ  against  the 
miracles  of  oar  Saviour),  in  the  utmost  terrors  of  conscienoe,  made  a  public 
recantation. 

The  interjecting  a  circumstance  between  a  relative  word  and  that 
to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly  termed  inversion  ;  because,  by 
a  disjunction  of  words  intimately  connected,  it  recedes  farther  from 
a  natural  style. 

The  degree  of  inversion  depends  greatly  on  the  order  in  which 
the  related  words  are  placed  :  when  a  substantive  occupies  the  first 
place,  the  idea  it  suggests  must  subsist  in  the  mind  at  least  for  a 
moment,  independent  of  the  relative  words  afterwards  introduced ; 
and  that  moment  may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjecting 
a  circumstance  between  the  substantive  and  its  connections.  This 
hberty,  therefore,  however  frequent,  will  scarce  alone  be  sufficient  to 
denominate  a  style  inverted.  The  case  is  very  different,  where  the 
word  that  occupies  the  first  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  action : 
for  as  these  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  subject,  they  cannot 
without  great  violence  be  separated  from  the  subject  that  follows ; 
and  for  that  reason,  every  such  separation,  by  means  of  an  interjected 
circumstance,  belongs  to  an  inverted  style. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  examples  are  necessary ;  and  I  shall 

faculty,  which  attaches  itself  strongly  to  its  objects,  and  to  those  the  most  that 
affect  it  most  forcibly.  A  sentence  conatructed  according Xo  the  order  dictated 
by  this  faculty,  presents  the  object  or  accusative  first,  the  agent  or  recipient 
next,  and  the  action  or  verb  last.  *  Thepther  parts  of  speech  are  interwoven,  a.'} 
in  the  former  case,  with  tliese  capital  words  with  which  they  are  naturally  con- 
nected. The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  imagination  attaches  itself 
principally  to  the  object,  in  an  inferior  degree  to  the  subject  or  recipient,  lea.<t 
of  all  to  the  action ;  and  they  are  accordingly  disposed  agreeably  to  these  de- 
grees of  attachment. 

In  the  early  periods  of  society,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  we  observe 
the  mind  disposed  to  inversion,  oecaui^e  in  these  tlme»  the  imngination  is  more 
vivid  and  active,  and  the  powers  of  reason  are  more  languid  and  ineifectual. — 
BarrarCs  Led.  8.] 

4S(L  Several  dogrees  of  departare  from  a  natanl  style ;  In  the  placing  of  a  clrcomstaBoei 
—On  what  the  degree  of  inversion  depends.    Examples. 
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begin  with  those  where  the  word  first  introduced  does  not  imply  a 
relation. 

Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd. 


Hunger  and  thirst  at  onoe, 

Powerful  persuaders,  qnickenM  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fllest 
With  the  flx'd  stars,  fixM  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wandVing  fires  tliat  move 
In  mysUc  dance  not  without  song,  resoimd 
His  praise. 

In  the  following  examples,  where  the  word  first  introduced  im- 
ports a  relation,  the  disjunction  will  be  found  more  violent : 

Of  man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Bestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat^ 
Sing,  heavenly  muse. 

-Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 


Of  this  round  world,  whose  nrst  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclosed 
From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 

-On  a  sudden  open  fiy 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 

Wherein  remainM, 

For  what  could  else  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  ana  rout. 


-Forth  nish'd,  with  whirlwind  sound. 


The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity. 

48*7.  Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  confined  to 
the  natural  order  of  ideas.  I  shall  soon  have  opportunity  to  make 
it  evident,  that  by  inversion  a  thousand  beauties  may  be  compassed, 
which  must  be  relinquished  in  a  natural  arrangement  In  the  mean 
time,  it  ought  not  to  escape  observation,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
happily  so  constituted  as  to  relish  inversion,  though  in  one  respect 
unnatural ;  and  to  relish  it  so  much,  as  in  many  cases  to  admit  a 
separation  between  words  the  most  intimately  connected.  It  can 
scarce  be  said  that  inversion  has  any  limits ;  though  I  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  the  disjunction  of  articles,  conjunctions,  or  prepo- 
sitions, from  the  words  to  which  they  belong,  has  very  seldom  a 
good  effect  The  following  example  with  relation  to  a  preposition, 
is  perhaps  as  tolerable  as  any  of  the  kind : 

Ho  would  neither  separate /rom,  nor  act  against  them. 

487.  Effect  of  Inyersion  npon  lfUQga«ge.— Effect  of  separatliig  artiolea,  coqjonofcioii^  ssd 
prepoaitloiia,  fh>m  the  words  to  which  they  belong. 
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438.  I  give  notice  to  the  ^^eader,  that  I  am  now  ready  to  enter 
on  the  rules  of  arrangement :  beginning  with  a  tiatural  style,  and 
proceeding  gradually  to  what  is  the  most  inverted.  And  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  first 
and  great  object  being  perspicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that 
perspicuity  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty,  holds 
equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occasioned  by  a  wrong  arrangement 
are  of  two  sorts;  one  where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  sense, 
and  one  where  the  sense  is  left  doubtful.  The  first,  being  more  cul< 
pable,  shall  take  the  lead,  beginning  yfrith  examples  of  words  put  in 
a  wrong  place. 

How  much  the  imaffination  of  Buch  a  presence  must  exalt  a  renins,  we  may 
observe  merely  irom  tne  influence  which  an  ordinary  presence  has  over  men. 

CAaracterieUeay  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  sense  :  the  adverb  merely  seems 
by  its  position  to  alFect  the  preceding  word ;  whereas  it  is  intended 
to  affect  the  following  words,  an  ordinary  presence;  and  therefore 
the  arrangement  ought  to  be  thus : 

How  much  the  imagination  of  snch  a  presence  must  exalt  a  genius,  we  maj 
observe  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary  presence  merely  has  over  men. 
[Or  better]— which  even  an  ordinary  presence  has  over  men. 

The  time  of  the  election  of  a  poet-laureat  being  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  some  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  anciently  used  at  that  solem- 
nity^ and  on^  discontinued  through  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 

Otiardian, 

The  term  only  is  intended  to  qualify  the  noun  degeneracy,  and  not 
the  participle  discontinued;  and  therefore  the  arrangement  ought 
to  be  as  foUows : 

-and  discontinued  through  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  only  of 


later  times. 

Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books  at  least. 
Zeiters  on  Btsto^y  vol.  i.  Lect.  6.— Bolingbroke. 

The  expression  here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  sense ;  the  adverb 
at  least,  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the  substantive  books,  but 
with  collector,  thus : 

Sixtos  the  Fourth  was  a  great  collector  at  least  of  books. 

Speaking  of  Louis  XlV. 

If  he  was  not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  the  best  aetor  of  majesty  at  least 
that  ever  filled  a  throne.— TWi.  Letter  vii. 

Better  thus : 

If  he  was  not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  at  least  the  best  actor  of  majesty,  Ao, 

This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong  sense  occasioned  by  the  juxta- 
position of  majesty  and  at  least. 

48&  Two  lorts  of  smbignlty  from  a  wrong  amogemeat    First,  of  wordi^ 
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439.  The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement  of 
members : 

I  have  confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advancement  of  pietr,  which 
are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  oan  by  a  strict  execution  of  th«  h.'wt. 
A  Prcjeetfor  ths  Advancement  of  Rdigion. — Swift. 

The  structure  of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning  which  is  not  the 
author's,  viz.  power  limited  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws.  That 
wrong  sense  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement : 

I  have  confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advancement  of  pietj,  which, 
by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  oon. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard^s  dan^^hters  was  looking  over  some 
hoods  and  ribands  broagLt  b^  her  tirewoman,  with  ^reat  care  and  diiigenee, 
I  employed  no  less  in  examinmg  the  box  which  contained  them. 

Chtardiam^  No.  4. 

The  wrong  sense  occasioned  by  this  arrangement^  may  be  easily  pie- 
vented  by  varying  it  thus : 

This  morning  when,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  one  of  liidy  liard^a 
daaghters  was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribands,  ^o. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long  search  by  the  aeaahora^ 
served  me  for  an  anchor. — (hdliver^s  TraveUy  part  i.  chap.  viii. 

One  would  think  that  the  search  was  confined  to  the  seashore ;  byt 
as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great  stone  was  found  by  the  seashore, 
the  period  ought  to  be  arranged  thus : 

A  great  stone,  that,  after  a  long  search,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  aeash^rey 
served  me  for  an  ancnor. 

440.  Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  sense  is  left  doubt- 
ful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  sort,  with  examples  of  wrong  ar 
rangement  of  words  in  a  member. 

These  forms  of  conversation  hy  degrees  multiplied  and  grew  troublesome. — 
Spedator,  No.  119. 

Here  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  modification  by  degrees  relates 
to  the  preceding  member  or  to  what  follows :  it  shoujd  be, 

These  forms  of  conversation  multiplied  by  degrees. 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  ns  oiUy  to  such  actions  as  are  indJsereetp 
but  very  often  to  such  as  are  higlily  criminal. — Spectator^  No.  45S. 

The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Nor  does  this  fiilse  modesty  expose  us  to  suet,  actions  only  as  are  indis- 
creet, &c. 

The  empire  of  Blefuscu  is  an  island  situated  to  tho  northeast  side  of  Lilliput, 
from  whence  it  is  parted  only,  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide.— fltwCiwr** 
TraveUf  part  L  chap.  v. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus : 

fi-om  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  800  yarda  wide  only. 

4S9.  Of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  membem 
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In  the  following  example^  the  sense  is  left  doubtful  by  wrong 
arrangement  of  members : 

The  minister  who  g^rows  less  by  bis  elovadon,  Uh  a  little  ttattu  jalaeed  on  a 
mightypedeHaU  will  always  have  his  jealousy  strong  about  him. — jHsiertaUam 
^tpo»  JPartUt.  Dedication. — ^BolingbroKe. 

Here,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  object,  introduced  by  way  of  simile,  relates  to  what 
goes  before  or  to  what  follows :  the  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the 
Allowing  arrangement : 

The  minister,  who,  like  a  little  statne  placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal,  grows  lew 
by  his  elevation,  will  always,  &c. 

Since  this  is  too  mucb  to  ask  of  freemen,  nay  of  slaves,  {fhie  expeetation  be 
not  antweredy  shall  he  form  a  lasting  division  upon  such  transient  motives  f— 
JHd. 

Better  thus : 

Since  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  freemen,  nay  of  slaves,  shall  he,  if  his  ex 
pectations  bo  not  answered,  form,  <ftc. 

Speaking  of  the  superstitious  practice  of  locking  up  the  room  where 
a  person  of  distinction  dies : 

The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  him- 
self in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  hie  mother^ 
ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain. — 
Spectator,  No.  110. 

Better  thus : 

The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  him 
self  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own  house,  ordered,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open. 

Speaking  of  some  indecencies  in  conversation  : 

As  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conversation  to  last  long 
among  a  people  that  make  any  {>rofession  of  reli^on,  or  show  of  modesty, 
if  the  country  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  oertamly  be  left  In  the  lurch. — 
Spectator^  No.  119.  . 

The  ambiguity  vanishes  in  the  following  arrangement : 

the  country  gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left 

in  the  lurch. 

Speaking  of  a  discovery  in  natural  philosophy,  that  color  is  not 
A  quality  of  matter : 

As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  modem  phi- 
losophers, and  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  ^the 
Engiieh  reader  would  eee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  in  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke*s.£ssay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
--S^fectator,  No.  418. 

Better  thus : 

As  this  is  a  truth,  dto.,  the  English  reader,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  ex- 
plained at  large,  may  find  it,  &o. 

▲  woman  Bd4om  aaks  advice  before  she  has  beught  hep  wedding-dothet. 

13 
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When  she  has  made  her  own  choice, /or  format  sate,  ahe  aenda  a  €onff€  tTdii^ 
to  her  friends. — Urid,  No.  475. 

Better  thus : 

— — she  Rends,  for  form's  sake,  a  con^e  jPdire  to  her  friends. 

And  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  shoald  be  a  perpetual  intercooRe  of  bnj' 
ing  and  selling,  and  dealing  npon  credit,  where  fraud  is  permitUd  or  connived  ai^ 
or  hath  fio  law  to  punish  it,  the  honest  dealer  is  alwajs  undone,  and  the  knava 
gets  the  advantage. — GuUiver't  Travels^  part  i.  chap.  vi. 

Better  thus : 

And  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  interoourso  of 
buying  and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honest  aealer,  where  fraud  ia 
permitted  or  connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punish  it,  is  always  undone,  and 
the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

441.  From  these  examples,  the  following  observation  will  occur, 
that  a  circumstance  ought  never  to  be  placed  between  two  capital 
members  of  a  period ;  for  by  such  situation  it  must  always  be 
doubtful,  as  far  as  we  gather  from  the  arrangement^  to  which  of  the 
two  members  it  belongs :  where  it  is  interjected,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
between  parts  of  the  member  to  which  it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is 
removed,  and  the  capital  members  are  kept  distinct,  which  is  a  great 
beauty  in  composition.  In  general,  to  pi^eserve  members  distinct 
that  signify  things  distinguished  in  the  thought,  the  best  method  is, 
to  place  first  in  the  consequent  member,  some  word  that  cannot 
connect  with  what  precedes  it 

K  it  shall  be  thought,  that  the  objections  here  are  too  scrupulous, 
and  that  the  defect  of  perspicuity  is  easily  supplied  by  accurate 
punctuation  ;  the  answer  is,  That  punctuation  may  remove  an  ambi- 
guity, but  will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  per- 
ceived when  the  sense  comes  out  clearly  and  distinctly  by  means  of 
a  happy  anangement. 

442.  A  rule  deservedly  occupying  the  second  place,  is,  That 
words  ^pressing  things  connected  in  the  thought,  ought  to  be 
placed  as  near  together  as  possible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately 
from  human  nature,  pione  in  every  instance  to  place  together  things 
in  any  manner  connected  (see  chapter  i.) :  where  things  are  arranged 
according  to  their  connections,  we  have  a  sense  of  order :  other- 
wise we  have  a  sense  of  disorder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance  : 
and  we  naturally  place  words  in  the  same  order  in  w^hich  we  would 
place  the  things  they  signify.  The  bad  effect  of  a  violent  separa- 
tion of  words  or  members  thus  intimately  connected  will  appear 

.  from  the  following  examples : 

For  the  English  are  naturally  fanciful^  and  very  often  disposed,  by  that  ' 
gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to 
many  wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable. 

Spectator,  No.  419. 

440.  Where  tbtis  the  sense  is  left;  donbtfiil.    Examples. 

«4L  Where  a  capital  circumstance  shoald  not  be  placed.    The  b«st  method. 
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Here  the  verb  or  assertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  circumstance,  vio- 
lently separated  from  the  subject  to  which  it  refers :  this  makes  a 
harsh  arrangement ;  the  less  excusable  that  the  fault  is  easily  pre- 
vented by  placing  the  circumstances  before  the  verb,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

For  the  Englisli  are  naturally  fanciful,  and,  by  that  gloominess  and  melan- 
choly of  temper  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  are  often  disposed  to  many 
wild  notions,  &c. 

For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  knows 
to  what  use  his  works  may,  some  time  or  other,  be  applied,  <fec 

Spectator^  No.  85. 
Better  thus : 

For  as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  no  mortal  author  knows 
to  what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  works  may  bo  applied,  <&o. 

From  whence  we  may  date  likowis^e  the  rivalship  of  the  house  of  France,  for 
we  may  reckon  that  of  Valois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  tliis  occasion, 
and  the  house  of  Austria  that  continues  at  this  day,  and  has  oft  cost  so  muca 
blood  and  so  much  treasure  in  the  course  of  it. 

Letters  on  History^  vol.  i.  let.  vi. — Bolingbrohe. 

It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculou?*,  therefore,  in  such  a  country,  whatever 
it  might  be  in  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bears,  which  was  S*uvoy,  I  think  ;  or  in  Peru, 
ander  the  Incas,  where  GarciUisso  de  lu  Ve^a  says  it  was  lawful  for  none  but 
the  nobiliiy  to  study — for  men  of  all  decrees  to  instruct  themselves,  in  those 
affairs  wherein  they  m>iy  be  actors,  or  judges  of  those  who  act,  or  controllers  of 
those  that  judge.— ^ii^((/.  let.  v. 

If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for  which  anecdote  we  have,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  authority  of  Poly  bins,  as  well  as  some  verses  of  Nevius, 

f  reserved  by  AuUis  Gellius,  had  been  eauoated  bv  Olympias  at  the  court  of 
hilip,  it  is  miprobable  that  he  would  have  restored  the  beautiful  Spaniard. 

3ia,  let.  iii. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiosity  for  more  specimens  of  this  kind,  they 
will  be  found  without  number  in  the  works  of  the  same  author. 

443.  A  pronoun,  which  saves  the  naming  a  person  or  thing  a 
second  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  name  of 
that  person  or  thing.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule ;  and 
with  the  reason  there  given  another  concurs,  viz.,  That  if  other  ideas 
intervene,  it  is  diflScult  to  recall  the  person  or  thing  by  reference  : 

If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  I>atin  letters  transmittxsd  to  me  from  foreign  parts, 
they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be  a  full  defence  Oj^ainst  all  that  Mr.  Partridge  or 
his'accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquisition,  will  be  ever  able  to  object;  trAo,  by 
the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  have  ever  met  with  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Better  thus : 

and  be  a  full  defence  against  all  that  can  be  objected  by  Mr. 

Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquisition;  who,  by  the  way, 
are,  &c. 

There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human  figure,  throughout  this 
kingdom,  whose  whole  subsistence,  <&c. — A  Modest  Proposal^  <!bc.    Swift. 

44S.  Second  rule ;  relating  to  words  expressing  things  oonneoted  in  thooght  The  bsais 
of  thto  rulab    Bxamples  of  a  violation  of  this  mla. 
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Better: 

There  being  tl  roii^hont  tliis  kinsrdoin  a  ronnd  million  of  creatnres  in  huin&n 
figure,  whoKC  whole  i^ubsisteDce,  &c. 

Tcm  i»  a  lively  impiuient  clown,  and  hns  wit  enonph  to  have  made  him  ft 
pleu:»ant  compauioo,  had  it  been  polished  and  rectified  by  ^ood  mnniicre. 

Guardian  J  No.  162. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed  or  written  paper 
iipoD  the  ground,  to  take  it  np,  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing  out 
it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their  Alcoran. — Spectator^  )^o,  85. 

The  arrangement  here  leads  to  a  wrong  sense,  as  if  the  ground  were 
taken  up,  not  the  paper. — ^Better  thus : 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  upon  the  ground  any  printed 
or  written  paper,  to  take  it  up,  <&c. 

444.  The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication  of  emo- 
tions to  related  objects,  a  piinciple  in  human  nature  that  hath  an 
extensive  operation ;  and  we  find  this  operation  even  where  the 
objects  are  not  otherwise  related  than  by  juxtaposition  of  the  words 
that  express  them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  depress  an  object,  one 
method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  expression  with  another  that  is  naturally 
high  or  low  :  witness  the  following  speech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman 
Senate : 

Cansam  vcniendi  sibi  Romam  faisse,  prater  cnpiditatem  visendi  dto$  homi' 
fU90ue^  quorum  beneficio  in  ea  fortunn  esscL  supra  quam  ne  optare  quidem 
Aucieret,  etium  ut  coram  moneret  seuatum  at  rersei  conatas  obviam  iret. 

Livy,  1.  xiii.  cap.  xi. 

To  join  the  Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  same  enunciation,  is  an 
artful  stroke  of  flattery,  because  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an  object,  is  done  success- 
fully by  ranking  it  with  one  that  is  really  low : 

I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  for  the  next  winter;  and 
doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet-show. 

Speetator^'^o,  28. 

Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven  from  time  to  time,  foT 
the  chastisement  of  a  Kiufui  people,  has  inflicted  upon  whole  nations.  For 
when  the  degeneracy  becomes  common,  His  but  just  the  punishment  should  bo 
general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  own  unfortunate  countrj-,  was  that  destructive 
pestilence,  whose  mortality  was  so  fatal  as  to  sweep  away,  if  Sir  William  Petty 
may  be  believed,  five  millions  of  Christian  souls,  besides  women  and  Jews. 
God'tt  Hevenge  against  Pumiing,    Arbuthnot. 

Such  also  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  ensuing  in  ttiis  famous  metropolis 
of  London,  which  consumed,  accordino^  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel 
Morelund,  100,000  houses,  not  to  mention  churches  aud  stables. — Jbid. 

But  on  condition  it  might  pass  into  a  law,  I  would  gladly  exempt  both  law- 
ycrrt  of  all  ajrcs,  subaltern  and  field-officers,  young  heirs,  dancinff-masters,  pick 
pockets,  aud  players. — An  infallible  Scheme  to  pay  the  Public  Debt.    Swift. 

448.  The  proper  place  for  tho  pronoan. 

444.  Kule  depending  on  the  communicaUon  of  emotions  to  related  ol^eot&— How  to 
f  lovat*  or  depress  an  object. 
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Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall, 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all. 

Bape  of  (he  Lock, 

445.  Circumstances  in  a  period  resemble  small  stones  in  a  build- 
ing, employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  those  of  a  larger  size.  In 
the  arrangement  of  a  period,  such  undei-parts  crowded  together  make 
a  poor  figure,  and  never  are  graceful  but  when  interspersed  among 
the  capital  parts.     I  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  following  example  : 

It  is  likewise  nrged  that  there  are,  by  compntation,  in  this  kingdom,  above 
10,000  parsonn,  whose  revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain,  &q. 

Argument  againet  abolUhing  ChriatianUy,    Swift 

Here  two  circumstances,  viz.,  hy  computation^  and  in  this  kingdom^ 
are  crowded  together  unnecessarily :  they  make  a  better  appearance 
separated  in  the  following  manner : 

It  is  likewise  urged  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are,  by  computation,  above 
10,000  parsons,  &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  sooner  a  circumstance  is  intro- 
duced the  better ;  because  circumstances  are  proper  for  that  cool- 
ness of  mind  with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume  :  in 
the  progress,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater  relish  for  matters 
of  importance.  When  a  circumstance  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the  transition  from  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal subject  is  agreeable :  it  is  like  ascending  or  going  upward. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  efiect ; 
for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  subject,  one  is  with  reluc- 
tance brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a  circumstance.  Hence 
evidently  the  preference  of  the  following  arrangement, 

Whether  in  any  country  a  choice  slCogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made, 
Bcems  doubtful. 

Before  this  other, 

Whctlior  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  in  any  countiy  been 
made,  &o. 

For  this  reason  the  following  period  is  exceptionable  in  point  of 

arrangement : 

I  have  considered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  subject  upon 
which  you  command  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts  to  you.— £olingbroke  on 
the  Study  of  History,  Letter  I. 

Which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  may  be  improved  thus : 

I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  considered  the  subject,  in. 

Swift,  speaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education : 

And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are  drawn,  by  the  temptations*  o 
youth,  and  tlie  opportunities  of  a  Innre  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  when 
they  come  forward  into  the  great  icorld ;  it  is  ever  with  rchu'ttiiice  imd  com- 

S unction  of  mind,  because  their  bias  to  virtue  still  contiimos. — The  Jntdligenoer^ 
To.  9. 
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Better : 

And  althongh,  whsn  (hey  come  forward  into  Vie  great  world^  they  may  be,  and 
too  often,  &c. 

The  bad  effect  of  placing  a  circumstance  last  or  late  in  a  period, 
will  appear  from  the  following  examples : 

Let  us  endeavor  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  him  who  holdji  the 
reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hand. — Spectator,  No.  12. 

Better  thus : 

Let  us  endeavor  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  him,  who,  in  his  hand, 
holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  sj^atem  of  Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  re> 
latos  to  the  soul  of  mau,  into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the  sixth  book  o/hiaJSneid^ 
gives  us  the  punishment,  &c. — Spectator ,  No.  90. 

Better  thus : 
Virgil,  who^  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  iEneid,  has  cast,  <&o. 

And  Philip  the  Fourth  was  obliged  at  last  to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  r^ 
pngnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  interest  of  Spain,  and 
to  that  of  all  Europe,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. — Letters  on  History,  vol.  L  let.  vL 
Bolingbroke, 

Better  thus : 

And  at  last  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Philip  the  Fourth  was  obliged  to  oon- 
clude  a  peace,  (&c. 

446.  In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  in 
what  pait  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greatest  figure ;  whether  at  the 
beginning,  during  the  course,  or  at  the  close.  The  breaking  silence 
rouses  the  attention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  impression  at  the  be- 
ginning :  the  beginning,  however,  must  yield  to  the  close ;  which 
being  succeeded  by  a  pause,  affords  time  for  a  word  to  make  its 
deepest  impression.  Hence  the  following  rule,  That  to  give  the 
utmost  force  to  a  period,  it  ought  if  possible  to  be  closed  with  that 
word  which  makes  the  greatest  figure.  The  opportunity  of  a  pause 
should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  accessories,  but  reserved  for  the 
principal  object,  in  order  that  it  may  make  a  full  impression ;  which 
is  an  additional  reason  against  closing  a  period  with  a  circumstance. 
There  are  however  periods  that  admit  not  such  a  structure  ;  and  in 
that  case,  the  capital  word  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  placed  in  the 
front,  which  next  to  the  clase  is  the  most  advantageous  for  making 
an  impression.  Hence,  in  directing  our  discoiu^  to  a  man  of  figure, 
we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name ;  and  one  will  be  sensible  of  u 
degi'adation,  when  this  rule  is  neglected,  as  it  frequently  is  for  the 
sake  of  vei*8e.     I  give  the  following  examples : 


445.  Circumstances,  how  to  be  disposed  of.    Example.    The  beat  plan  for  them.    Tian- 
iltioD  from  it  to  the  principal  subjoct,  agreeable.    Example^ 
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Integer  vitae,  ecelerisque  purai, 
Noa  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  ueque  arcu, 
Nee  veuenatis  gravidi  sagittis, 

Fnsce,  pharetra.  M:>rat.  Oarm,  1.  i.  ode  22. 

Je  crams  Dieu,  chor  Abner,  et  n^ai  point  d^autre  crainto. 

In  these  examples,  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  to,  makes  a 
mean  figure,  being  like  a  circumstance  slipt  into  a  comer.  That 
this  criticism  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  further  proof  than  Addi- 
son's translation  of  the  last  exiunple : 

O  Abner  I  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  bat  him. 

OtMrdiathy  No.  117. 

0  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried, 
Agiunst  thy  only  son  ?     What  furV,  0  son, 
Possesses  tnee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  ? 

Paradise  Lott^  book  IL  1. 727. 

Kvery  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invocation  at  the 
beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that  in  the  middle.  I  mean 
not,  however,  to  censure  this  passage :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
beautiful,  by  distinguishing  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  father  fron 
that  which  is  due  to  a  son. 

44Y.  The  substance  of  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, upon  the  method  of  arranging  words  in  a  period,  so  as  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  with  respect  to  sound  as  well  as  signification, 
is  comprehended  in  the  following  observation  :  That  order  of  words 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  most  agreeable,  where,  without  ob- 
scuring the  sense,  the  most  important  images,  the  most  sonorous 
words,  and  the  longest  members,  bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  single  words,  single  members,  and  single 
circumstances.  But  the  enumeration  of  many  particulars  in  the 
same  period  is  oflen  necessary ;  and  the  question  is.  In  what  order 
they  should  be  placed  ?  It  does  not  seem  easy,  at  first  view,  to 
bring  a  subject  apparently  so  loose  under  any  general  nile ;  but 
luckily,  reflecting  upon  what  is  said  in  the  first  chapter  about  order, 
we  find  rules  laid  down  to  our  hand,  which  leave  us  no  task  but 
that  of  applying  them  to  the  present  question.  And,  first,  with 
respect  to  the  enumerating  particulars  of  equal  rank,  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  place  quoted,  that  as  there  is  no  cause  for  preferring  any  one 
before  the  rest,  it  is  indifierent  to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be 
viewed.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  added  here,  that  for  the  sam* 
reason,  it  is  indifierent  in  what  order  they  be  named.  2dly,  If  a 
number  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  differing  only  in  size,  are  to  be 
ranged  along  a  straight  line,  the  most  agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is 
that  of  an  increasing  series.     In  surveying  a  number  of  such  ob- 

44&  How  to  ffivo  Uio  utmost  force  to  a  period.— The  second  best  place  for  the  oapltal 
word. — How  to  begin  a  discourse  to  a  person  of  oonseqaeooe. 
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t**'zzz=r^  jc  tie  kssc  aai  proceeding  to  grester  and  greatei^ 
:_*T  =l:i»i  fwt-j*  r^-'-^i^j  «i*^  the  suce«^v«>  objects,  and  in  its  pro- 
£"-^  -ut*  a  T^'x  r^i^---*  I'-^^^'e.  Prvrci^ely  for  tLe  same  reason, 
^■ri*.  ciyf^rtKT*  <:<r  s>.l  .:<;<e»L-t5  ocg^it  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
:*'i"dr>  Ti-r  i-sasTr  «  tii*  drare,  which  mar  be  termed  a  climax 
n  affK.  Lb  e&3T*ed  Lord  BLi::^rc'ke  in  the  first  member  of  thA 

ZjX.  tra:  nne  creac.  'fan-re.  c2*:r,iifiUi^,  actrfc  bm&  vise,  and  he  will  be  re- 

Ti«&  5.-Ir:wi=^  amcz«ak»:  hia  icDablj  a  better  effect : 

Lcs  ^oe  €■•  sbtkl  {TciC.  acdre.  ^sntcrested  man  arise,  Ac 

'^^~be:ber  tKe  nme  ru  ocsr^t  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men 
cc  ilrrTcss  larbi.  seeiss  Cv-obtful :  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of 
T«s^:cf  rrescfited  u>  li*  eye  in  fcnn  of  an  increa^ng  series,  is  nn- 
c  i": Zr^Lj  zLc  vacst  irreeal-Je  c*der :  on  the  other  hand,  in  every 
isc  :t  i-i=:<e«.  we  set  the  peT?»>n  of  the  greatest  dignity  at  the  top, 
j=»i  :rr*o>r::-i  graicaily  ti:rc-ni:h  his  inferiors  Where  the  purpose  is 
tc  1-L»:r  tie  t«5ccs  cAmed  according  to  their  rank,  the  latter  order 
cc^L:  zc  he  :.- 1! :w^  :  l«t  erery  one  who  regards  himself  only,  or 
hi*  rva-ier.  will  ch->:«€  tl-r  fonner  order.  3dly,  As  the  sense  of  order  di- 
PBiK*  :lr  eye  to  .i-es.neE.d  from  the  principal  to  its  great  est  accessory,  and 
fr  m  the  »LvIe  to  h5  greatest  part,  and  in  the  same  order  through  all 
Uk  Tarts  ar.«i  ac»*e!«or:€s  till  we  anire  at  the  minutest;  the  same  order 
ocj'-.:  to  be  i:  Ilowed  in  the  enuroermtion  of  such  particulars. 

443.  Wlien  force  and  lireline^s  of  expression  are  demanded,  the 
rcle  2«w  to  sii>|vcd  the  thought  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it 
oat  rull  and  eiiure  at  the  close ;  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  in- 
i^rirg  the  namral  arrscgemenL  By  introducing  a  word  or  member 
berVce  its  time,  cunasty  is  raised  ab^ut  what  is  to  follow ;  and  it  is 
agr«."il  le  to  have  our  curiosity  gratified  at  the  close  of  the  period ' 
the  pleasure  we  feel  resembles  that  of  seeing  a  stroke  exerted  upon 
a  K^iy  by  the  whole  collected  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
hanii,  where  a  period  is  so  constructed  as  to  adroit  more  than  one 
compete  close  in  the  sense,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  exhausted 
at  the  fiist  close,  and  what  follows  appears  languid  or  superfluous : 
his  di^ppointment  contributes  also  to  that  appearance,  when  he 
finds  contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  period  is  not  yet  finished. 
Ci.vro,  and  afVer  him  Quintilian.  recommend  the  rerb  to  the  last 
place.  This  method  evidently  tends  to  suspend  the  sense  till  the 
close  of  the  period ;  tor  without  the  verb  the  sense  cannot  be  com- 
plete :  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it 
frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  the  last^  according  to  an- 

447   The  best  order  of  wonis  in  a  pei1nd.~Eo1e  ft»r  enunientlng  partieulnrH  of  M|Qal 
nu>k  In  a  pencxl— 2.1,  Wliera  tiiey  differ  in  size— Orler  wbeu  ennraeratlag  aea  (J 
diflerent  ranks.— Sd,  What  th«  ^ease  of  order  direcU. 
•peratioD. 
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other  rule,  abore  laid  down.  I  proceed  as  usual  to  illustrate  this 
rule  by  examples.   The  following  period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order. 

Were  instrnctioD  an  cssontial  circamstanco  in  epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether 
a  single  instance  could  be  given  of  thla  species  of  composition,  in  any  language. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  close  upon  the  word  compo- 
sition ;  after  which  it  goes  on  languidly,  and  closes  without  force. 
This  blemish  will  be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement : 

Were  instrnction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetrjr,  i  doubt  whether, 
in  any  language,  a  single  instance  could  bo  given  of  this  species  of  oomposition. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion, 
as  lur  a»  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  strength  of  reason.— iS]^«;totor,  No.  90. 

Better  thus : 

•  Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of 
reason,  made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  &o. 

Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  touched  more  or  less  with  these  groundless 
horrors  and  prosasrod  of  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indiflerent  works 
of  nature. — Ibui,  No.  505. 

Better, 

Upon  surveying  the  most  IndiiTerent  works  of  nature,  men  of  the  best 
senste,  &c. 

She  soon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwithstanding  aU 
its  horrors,  uppeareil  to  him  more  sweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the 
company  of  his  Bolsora.— C^tfart/kin,  No.  167. 

Better, 

She  soon,'  &c.,  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of  his  Balsora,  more 

BWCCt,  &c. 

The  emperor  was  so  intent  on  the  establishment  of  his  absolute  power  in 
Hungary,  tiiat'he  oxpoi^cd  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin  i\n  the 
sake  of  it. — Letters  on  Hietory,  vol.  i.  let.  vii.    Bolingbroko. 

Better, 

that  for  the  sake  of  it  he  exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and 

ruin. 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  composition  of  periods  are  more  liab.o 
to  be  abused,  than  those  last  mentioned ;  witness  many  Latin  writers, 
among  the  moderns  especially,  whose  style,  by  inversions  too  violent, 
is  rendered  harah  and  obscure.  Suspeasion  of  the  thought  till  the 
close  of  the  peiiod,  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  perspicuity. 
Neither  ought  such  sifspension  to  be  attempted  in  a  long  period ; 
because  in  that  case  the  mind  is  bewildered  amidst  a  profusion  of 
words :  a  traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  relishes  not 
the  finest  prospect : 

4IS.  Enle,  whon  force  and  live1ine»s  of  cxpre»!on  arc  deinnn<l(»d. — DiSAdvantfi^e  of  con- 
ktructinjT  a  f>er{v(l  \vi:ii  more  than  one  complete  cluse  in  the  senso  Examples. — When 
thesuspejuion  of  thought  to  the  close  of  a  period  should  not  be  attempted. 

•    13* 
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All  tho  rich  presenta  which  Astyages  had  given  him  at  partiDg,  keeping 
only  »omo  Median  hordes,  in  order  to  propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Persia^ 
he  distributed  among  bis  friends  whom  he  lelft  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana. 

Travels  of  (Jyrus^  Book  i. 

449.  The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arrangement  of  a  single 
peiiod :  I  add  one  rule  more  concerning  the  distribution  of  a  dis- 
course into  different  peiiods.  A  short  period  is  lively  and  familiar : 
a  long  j^eriod,  requiiing  more  attention,  makes  an  impression  grave 
and  solemn.  In  general,  a  writer  ought  to  study  a  mixture  of  long 
and  short  periods,  which  prevent  an  irksome  uniformit)',  and  enter- 
tain the  mind  with  a  variety  of  impressions.  In  particular,  long 
periods  ought  to  be  avoided  till  the  reader's  attention  be  thorouglily 
engaged ;  and  therefore  a  discourse,  especially  of  the  familiar  laud, 
ought  never  to  be  introduced  with  a  long  period.  For  that  reason  the 
'commencement  of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on  her  marriage  is 
faulty : 

Madam,  the  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  and  paying  visits  on  ac- 
count of  your  marriage,  being  now  over,  vou  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a 
course  of  life,  whore  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert  yon  from  falling  into 
many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies,  to  which  your  sex  is  subject. — SiwifL 

See  another  example  still  more  faulty,  in  the  commencement  of 
Cicero's  oration,  Pro  Archia  Poeia, 

460.  Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  review  the 
rules  laid  down  in  this  and  the  preceding  section,  in  order  to  make 
some  general  observations.  That  order  of  the  words  and  membera 
of  a  period  is  jusfly  termed  natural,  which  corresponds  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  ideas  that  compose  the  thought  The  tendency  of  many 
of  the  foregoing  rules  is  to  substitute  an  artificial  arrangement  in 
order  to  catch  some  beauty  either  of  sound  or  meaning  for  which 
there  is  no  place  in  the  natural  order.  But  seldom  it  happens,  that 
in  the  same  period  there  is  place  for  a  plurality  of  these  rules :  if 
one  beauty  can  be  retained,  another  must  be  relinquished  ;  and  the 
only  question  is.  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  This  question  can- 
not be  resolved  by  any  general  rule :  if  the  natural  order  be  not 
relished,  a  few  trials  will  discover  that  artificial  order  which  has  the 
best  effect;  and  this  exercise,  supported  by  a  good  taste,  will  in 
time  make  the  choice  easy.  All  tliat  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that 
in  making  a  choice,  sound  ought  to  yield  to  signification. 

The  transposing  words  and  members  out  of  their  natural  order, 
80  remarkable  in  the  learned  languages,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation.*     It  is  agreed  on  aU  hapds,  that  such  transposi- 

*  [The  very  great  difference  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages in  this  respect  has  been  thus  illustrated  by  Prof.  Barron,  Lect.  111.: 
^  "Suppose  an  English  historian  were  to  addrcs^s  his  readers,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  u  work  from  which  he  cxpccled  higii  literary  fajne,  in  the  following 
style : — *  All  men  wiio  themselves  wish  to  exceed  the  inferior  animals,  by  ev- 
ery effort  to  eiuieuvor  ought,'  ho  would  find  liimself  dit^appoiutcd ;  as  fow  reud- 

449.  Rale  for  the  distribution  of  discourse  into  different  periods.   Long  and  short  pertoda. 
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tion  or  inversion  bestows  upon  a  period  a  very  sensible  degree  of 
€oTce  and  elevation ;  and  yet  writers  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  ac- 
oount  for  this  effect.     Cerceau  ascribes  so  much  power  to  inversion, 
as  to  make  it  the  characteristic  of  French  verse,  and  the  single  cir- 
cumstance which  in  that  language  distinguishes  vei'se  from  prose : 
and  yet  he  pretends  not  to  say,  that  it  hath  any  other  effect  but  to 
raise  surprise ;  he  must  mean  curiosity,  which  is  done  by  suspend- 
ing the  thought  during  the  period,  and  bringing  it  out  entire  at  the 
close.    This  indeed  is  one  effect  of  inversion ;  but  neither  its  sole 
effect,  nor  even  that  which  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  is  made  evi 
dent  above.     But  waiving  censure,  which  is  not  an  agreeable  task,  1 
enter  into  the  matter ;  and  bernn  with  obseiving,  that  if  conformity 
between  words  and  their  meanmg  be  agreeable,  it  must  of  course  be 
agreeable  to  find  the  same  order  or  arrangement  in  both.     Hence 
the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  natural  style,  where  the  order  of  the  words 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  the  ideas.    Nor  is  this  the  sin- 
gle beauty  of  a  natural  style :  it  is  also  agreeable  by  its  simplicity 
and  perspicuity.     This  observation  throws  light  upon  the  subject 
for  if  a  natural  style  be  in  itself  agreeable,  a  transposed  style  cannot 
be  so;   and  therefore  its  agreeableness  must  arise  from  admitting 
some  positive  beauty  that  is  excluded  in  a  natural  style.     To  be 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  we  need  but  reflect  upon  some  of  the  fore- 
going rules,  which  make  it  evident,  that  language  by  means  of  in- 
version, is  susceptible  of  many  beauties  that  are  totally  excluded  in 
a  natural  arrangement.     From  these  premises  it  clearly  follows,  that 
invei'sion  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  unless  in  order  to  reach  some 
beauty  superior  to  those  of  a  natural  style.     It  may  with  great  cer- 
tainty be  pronounced,  that  every  invei-sion  which  is  not  governed  by 
this  rule,  will  appear  hai*sh  and  strained,  and  be  disrelished  by  every 
one  of  taste.     Hence  the  beauty  of  inversion  when  happily  conduct- 
ed ;  the  beauty,  not  of  an  end,  but  of  means,  as  furnishing  opportu- 
nity for  numberless  ornaments  that  find  no  place  in  a  natural  style : 
hence  the  force,  the  elevation,  the  haimony,  the  cadence,  of  some 
compositions :  hence  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tongues,  of  which  living  languages  afford  but  fiiint  imitations. 

["If  we  attend  to  the  history  of  our  own  language,"  says  Prof. 
Barron,  "  we  may  discover  a  strong  disposition  in  some  of  our  prose 


en,  I  believe,  unless  to  indulge  a  little  mirth,  would  be  induced  to  proceed 
further  than  the  first  sentence;  ^et  a  Boman  historian  could  express  these 
ideas  in  that  very  arrangement  with  full  energy  and  propriety :  *  Oronea  ho- 
mines, qui  sese  student  prsestare  cseteris  animalibus,  summa  ope  niti  decet.' 

**  Little  loss  surprising  and  uncouth  would  be  the  following  exordium  on  a 
similar  occasion :  *  Whether  I  shall  execute  a  work  of  merit,  if,  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Rome  I  shall  relate,  neither  sufll- 
dently  know  1,  nor  if  I  knew  declare  durst  I.*  The  reader  perhaps  would  not 
suspect  such  language  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  sentence  of  the 
most  finished  historical  production  of  antiquity,  which  runs  thus  in  the  elegant 
diction  of  Livy :  *  Facturusne  sum  oparae  prctmm  si  a  primordio  urbis,  res  po- 
pnli  Soman!  pencripserim ;  nee  satis  scio,  nee,  si  scirem,  dioere  ausim.'  "] 
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writers,  to  accommodate  its  airaagement  to  that  of  the  languages  oC 
Greece  and  Rome.  But,  in  executing  the  design,  they  disfigured 
our  language  in  every  respect.  They  Latinized  our  wonis  and  oui 
terminations.  They  introduce!  inversions  so  violent,  as  to  render 
the  sense  often  obscure,  in  some  cases  unintelligible ;  and  they  ex- 
tended their  periods  to  a  length  which  extinguished  every  spark  of 
patience  in  the  reader.  Hobbes,  Clar^don,  and  even  Milton  in  his 
prose  writings,  afford  numberless  instances  of  this  bad  taste ;  and  it 
IS  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  chiefly  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  preceding  one,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  L,  the  purity  of  the  English  language,  and  a  correct  taste  in 
writing  it,  were  perhaps  &rther  advanced,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, than  in  tne  succeeding  period.  The  works  of  Shakspeare 
Hooker,  Melvil,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  have  scarcely  beer, 
equalled  for  good  style,  by  any  productions  of  tie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  in  point  of  grammatical  correctness,  have  not  yet  been 
often  surpassed.  The  fanaticism  and  violence  of  the  civil  wars  cor- 
rupted the  taste,  and  the  imitation  of  Latin  composition  in  theologi- 
cal controversy,  seems  to  have  disfigured  the  language  of  England.** 
— Lect  EL]* 


SECTION  III. 

Beauty  of  Latiguage  from  a  Beaemblanee  between  Sound  and  Sig- 
nification, 

461.  A  RESEMBLANCB  between  the  sound  of  certain  words  and 
their  signification,  is  a  beauty  that  has  escaped  no  critical  writer, 
and  yet  is  not  handled  with  accuracy  by  any  of  them.  They  have 
probably  been  of  opinion,  that  a  beauty  so  obvious  to  the  feeling, 
requires  no  explanation.  This  is  an  error ;  and  to  avoid  it,  I  shall 
give  examples  of  the  various  resemblances  between  sound  and  sig- 
nification, accompanied  with  an  endeavor  to  explain  why  such  re- 
semblances are  beautifiil.  I  begin  with  examples  where  the  resem- 
blance between  the  sound  and  signification  is  the  most  entire ;  and 
next  examples  where  the  resemblance  is  less  and  less  so. 

Theie  being  frequently  a  strong  resemblance  of  one  sound  to  an* 
other,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  an  articulate  sound  resembling 

*  [In  connection  with  the  above,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage,  the  flnt 
of  chap.  xxii.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Style.] 

4S0.  Th«  order  of  words  and  HMmbers  that  may  be  called  nBtnraL  Bale  for  ehotee  be- 
tween it  ftnd  an  artificial  order.— Transpoeitlon  In  the  learned  laneuases.  Illastration.— 
Whence  the  beaaty  of  a  natnral  rtyle.  Whence,  then,  the  agreeableneas  of  a  transnosoA 
style.  When,  only  raoh  a  style  should  be  used.— Style  of  the  Utter  part  of  Um  seTeatoanth 
eootniy. 
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one  that  is  not  articulate :  thus  the  sound  of  a  bowstring  is  imitated 

by  the  words  that  express  it : 

The  string  let  flv, 

Twanged  short  and  aharp^  liko  the  shrill  swallow^s  cry. 

Odyaeey^  zxi.  449. 

The  sound  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood : 

Xoud  sounds  tho  axe,  redoabling  strokes  on  strokes, 
On  all  sides  roand  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Heodloug.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  rt^UUng,  craciUn^y  crashing^  thunder  down. 

lUady  xziii.  144. 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  tho  torrent  ronr. 

Pope's  JEuay  on  OrUieUm,  869. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms. 

And  here  Chary bdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms ; 

"When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 

The  rough  rock  roars ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves, — Pope. 

No  person  can  be  at  a  loss  about  the  cause  of  this  beauty :  it  is 
obviously  that  of  imitation. 

452.  That  there  is  any  other  natural  resemblance  of  sound  to  sig- 
nification, must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  resemblance 
of  sound  to  motion,  nor  of  sound  to  sentiment.  We  are  however 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  artful  pronunciation ;  the  same  passage  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  different  tones,  elevated  or  humble,  sweet 
or  harsh,  brisk  or  melancholy,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  thought  or 
sentiment ;  such  concord  must  be  distinguished  from  that  concord 
between  sound  and  sense,  which  is  perceived  in  some  expressions  in- 
dependent of  artful  pronunciation :  the  latter  is  the  poet's  work ;  the 
former  must  be  attributed  to  the  reader.  Another  diing  contributes 
still  more  to  the  deceit :  in  language,  sound  and  sense  being  inti- 
mately connected,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  communica- 
ted to  the  other ;  for  example,  the  quality  of  grandeur,  of  sweetness, 
or  of  melancholy,  though  belonging  to  the  thought  solely,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  words,  which  by  that  means  resemble  in  appearance 
the  thought  that  is  expressed  by  them  (see  chap.  ii.  part  i.  sec.  5). 

["  Wordsworth  has  not  only  presented  the  hues  of  nature  to  the 
eye,  but  has  also  imitated  her  harmonies  to  the  ear.  Of  this  I  will 
adduce  an  instance : 

Astounded  in  the  mountain  gap 
By  peals  of  thunder,  clap  on  dap, 
Ana  many  a  terror-strikmg  flash. 
And  somewhere,  as  it  seemSj  a  crash 
Among  the  rocks;  wUh  weight  ofraiihy 
And  sullen  motionSj  long  and  stoWy 
That  to  a  dreary  dUtaTice  go — 


Till  breaking  in  upon  the  dying  strain, 
A  rending  o^er  his  head  begias  tnt 


io  fray  again. —  Wagonsr. 
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Sk^  tbe  finr  Enes  marked  br  tlie  italic  character  would  al<»A 
be  sc&^xAt  to  decade  tbe  qnesdon,  wbeiher  such  a  grace  as  imita- 
tire  }«anDCCT  teaHj  ex^ss.  I  ovn  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
b:w  ET^^ii  c^  ibe  «&c:  v^on  the  mind  depends  upon  the  meaning 
asEOciaidd  wr^  :L^  wc4us;  bm  let  it  be  remembered,  that  words 
dcF^giiarTe  o^  soai>i  haT<e  TatnralJT  derired  their  birth  from  an  at- 
tempt in  ihe  infuicT  d  lai^u^,  actually  to  imitate  the  sounds  of 
which  ihej  are  srmlK  lioaL  A&er  God  s  own  language — ^the  Hebrew 
— and  the  alSi^ent  Greek,  there  b  probablj  no  tongue  so  rich  in 
imfiadTe  hariiK'&ies  as  oar  own.  Let  anr  person  with  a  true  ear, 
ofceene  iLe  diSfreDce  between  the  two  words  snow  and  rain.  The 
ht><".ing  «o!;2kd  of  the  sibilant,  in  the  fiist,  followed  bj  ihe  soft  liquid 
azad  by  the  looad  fall  ToweL  is  not  less  indicative  (^  the  still  descent 
cf  sDov,  than  the  harsher  liquid  and  rowel,  in  the  second,  are  of  the 
£Ll:cg  sh3wer.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  considered  fancifol,  yet  I  can- 
ixK  L^lp  remarking  that  the  letter  R,  the  sound  of  which,  when 
kc^heind  ouu  is  so  e^wes^iTe  of  the  murmur  of  streams  and  brooks, 
is  ^^^oenlly  to  be  ibond  in  words  relating  to  the  element  of  water, 
acd  in  such  combinatioiis  as,  either  single  or  reduplicated,  suit  pre- 
cisely its  di^ent  modifications.  The  words  "/ofiy"  and  ^slow^ 
are,  if  pronounced  in  a  natural  maimer,  actually  of  a  longer  time 
than  the  words  short  and  quick.  There  is  a  drag  upon  the  nasal  If 
and  Gi  there  is  a  protracted  effect  in  the  vowel  followed  by  a 
dooMe  vowel  in  the  first  two  words,  not  to  be  found  in  the  two  last" 

453.  Resembling  causes  may  produce  effects  that  have  no  resem- 
blance ;  and  causes  that  have  no  resemblance  may  produce  resem- 
bling effects^  A  magnificent  building,  for  example,  resembles  not 
in  any  degree  an  heroic  action  :  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce, 
are  concordant,  and  bear  a  resemblance  to  each  other.  We  are  sdU 
more  sensible  c^  this  resemblance  in  a  song,  when  the  music  is  prop- 
erly adapted  to  the  sentiment:  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
thought  and  sound ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  resemblance  between 
the  emotion  raised  by  music  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  raised  by 
the  complaint  of  an  unsuccessful  lover.  Applying  this  observation 
to  the  present  subject,  it  appears  that,  in  some  instances,  the  sound 
even  of  a  single  word  makes  an  impression  resembling  that  which  is 
made  by  the  thing  it  signifies :  witness  the  word  running,  composed 
of  two  short  syllables ;  and  more  remarkably  the  words  rapidity, 
impetuosity,  precipitation.  Brutal  manners  produce  in  the  specta- 
tor an  emotion  not  unlike  what  is  produced  by  a  harsh  and  rou^ 
sound ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expression  rugged 
manners.  Again,  the  word  little,  being  pronounced  with  a  veiy 
small  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has  a  weak  and  faint  sound,  which 
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makes  an  impression  resemblincr  that  made  by  a  diminutive  object. 
This  resemblance  of  effect  is  still  more  remarkable  where  a  number 
of  words  are  connected  in  a  period :  words  pronounced  in  succession 
make  often  a  strong  impression ;  and  when  this  impression  happens 
to  accord  with  that  made  by  the  sense,  we  are  sensible  of  a  complex 
emotion,  peculiarly  pleasant ;  one  proceeding  from  the  sentiment, 
and  one  from  the  melody  or  sound  of  the  words.  But  th^  chief 
pleasure  proceeds  from  having  these  two  concordant  emotions  com- 
bined in  perfect  harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  close 
(see  chap.  ii.  part  iv.).  Except  in  the  single  case  where  sound  is 
described,  all  tlie  examples  given  by  critics  of  sense  being  imitated 
in  sound,  resolve  into  a  resemblance  of  effects :  emotions  raised  by 
sound  and  signification  may  have  a  resemblance ;  but  sound  itself 
cannot  have  a  resemblance  to  any  thing  but  sound.* 

454.  Proceeding  now  to  pcirticulars,  and  beginning  with  those 
cases  where  the  emotions  have  the  strongest  resemblance,  I  observe, 
first,  That  by  a  number  of  syllables  in  succession,  an  emotion  is 
sometimes  raised  extremely  similar  to  that  raised  by  successive  mo- 
tion ;  which  may  be  evident  even  to  those  who  are  defective  in 
taste,  from  the  following  fact,  that  the  term  movement  in  all  lan- 
.  guages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In  this  manner  successive  mo- 
tion, such  as  walking,  running,  galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  long  or  short  syllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  botn.  For 
example,  slow  motion  may  be  justly  imitated  in  a  verse  where  long 
syllables  prevail ;  especially  when  aided  by  a  slow  pronunciation : 

Illi  inter  sese  magnft  vi  brachia  tollant. — Otorg.  iv.  174. 
On  the  other  hand,  swifb  motion  is  imitated  by  a  succession  of 
short  syllables : 

Qaadmpedante  patrem  sonitu  quatit  nngala  campom. 

Again: 

Badit  iter  liqnidnm,  celeres  neqne  commovet  alas. 

Thirdly,  A  line  composed  of  monosyllables,  makes  an  impression, 

by  the  frequency  of  its  pauses,  similar  to  what  is  made  by  laborious 

mterrupted  motion : 

With  manj  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan, 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  roand  stone. — Odyuey^  xi.  786. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow ; 

O^or  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Fourthly,  the  impression  made  by  rough  sounds  in  succession,  re- 
sembles that  made  by  rough  or  tumultuous  motion :  on  the  other 

•  [See  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Poetry  of  Language  in  Mrs.  Ellis's  "  Po- 
etry of  Life."] 

453.  Besembllng  caiises  and  their  effects.— Non-resembling  cansea.  Examplo:  abulld- 
Inf  and  an  heroic  action  produce  concordant  emotions.  A  song,  and  the  sentiment,  Sta, 
Example:  Hesemblance  of  etfeots  from  words  connected  in  a  period— Bemark  on  exam- 
pies  or  sense  imlufced  in  sound. 
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lund,  the  impression  of  smooth  sounds  resembles  that  of  gentle  mo 
ti(HL    The  following  is  an  example  of  both : 

Two  crajTiT}'  rocks  projectine  from  the  main, 

The  roarinV  wind''>  tempoz^tuous  rage  restrain; 

M'ithin,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide, 

And  ships  secure  without  the  halsera  ride. — Odystey,  ill.  118. 

Another  example  of  the  latter : 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zeph>T  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 

Essay  on  CriL  866. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  expressed  in  an  Alexandiine  line. 
The  first  example  shall  be  of  slow  motion  prolonged  : 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song ; 

That  like  a  wounded  snake,  dmgs  its  slow  length  along. 

Ibid,  856. 
The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged : 

The  wave<»  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 

AYide- rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  shore. 

Jliad,  xliL  1004. 
The  last  shall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flics  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  alougthe main. 

£»aay  on  Grit,  878. 

Again,  speaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain : 

Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes,  and  urged  amain, 
Whliis,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

lUad^  xiii.  197. 

Sixthly,  A  period  consisting  mostly  of  long  syllables,  that  is,  of 
syllables  pronounced  slow,  produceth  an  emotion  resembling  faintly 
that  which  is  produced  by  gravity  and  solemnity.  Hence  the  t>eauty 
of  the  following  verse : 

OIU  sedato  respondit  corde  Latinns. 
It  resembles  equally  an  object  that  is  insipid  and  uninteresting. 

Tasdet  quotidianarum  harum  fonnarum. 

Terence^  EunuchuSy  Act  il.  Sc  3. 

Seventhly,  A  slow  succession  of  ideas  is  a  circumstance  that  1^ 
longs  equally  to  settled  melancholy,  and  to  a  peiiod  composed  of 
polysyllables  pronounced  slow ;  and  hence  by  similarity  of  emotions, 
the  latter  is  in^itative  of  the  former : 

In  those  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells. 

Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns. — Pope^  JSotia  to  Abdard. 

Eighthly,  A  long  syllable  made  short,  or  a  short  syllable  made 
long,  raises,  by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  contrary  to  custom,  a 
feeling  similar  to  that  of  hard  labor : 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  lino  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Essay  on  CriL  870. 
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Ninthly,  Harsh  or  rough  words  pronounced  with  difficulty,  exciti 
a  feeling  similar  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  labor  of  thou£;hi 
to  a  dull  writer : 

Just  writes  to  mako  hia  barrenness  appear, 

And  BtrainB  from  bard-bound  bmina  eight  lines  a  year. 

Fop^i  £pietle  to  Dr,  Arbuthnotj  I.  181. 

455.  I  shall  close  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all  makeh 
the  finest  figure.  In  the  first  section  mention  is  made  of  a  climax 
in  sound  ;  and  in  the  second,  of  a  climax  in  sense.  It  belongs  to 
the  present  subject  to  observe  that  when  these  coincide  in  the  same 
passage,  the  concordance  of  sound  and  sense  is  delightful :  the 
reader  is  conscious  not  only  of  pleasure  from  the  two  climaxes  sepa- 
rately, but  of  an  additional  pleasure  from  their  concordance,  and  from 
finding  the  sense  so  justly  imitated  by  the  sound.  In  this  respect 
no  periods  are  more  perfect  than  those  borrowed  firom  Cicero  in  the 
first  section. 

The  concord  between  sense  and  sound  is  no  less  agreeable  in  what 
may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where  the  progress  is  fi-om  great  to 
little ;  for  this  has  the  effect  to  make  diminutive  objects  appear  still 
more  diminutive.    Horace  afibrds  a  striking  example : 

Pftrturiiint  montes,  nascetar  ridlculoB  mna. 

The  arrangement  here  is  singularly  artful :  the  first  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital  word  by  its  sense  as  well  as 
sound ;  the  close  is  reserved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meanest  in 
sense  as  well  as  in  sound.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
resembling  sounds  of  the  two  last  syllables  give  a  ludicrous  air  to 
the  whole. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  to  complete  the  resemblance 

between  sound  and  sense,  artful  pronunciation  contributes  not  a 

little.     Pronunciation,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 

.  the  present  subject ;  and  with  some  observations  upon  it  the  section 

shall  be  concluded. 

In  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  pronunciation,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished from  singing.  The  latter  is  carried  on  by  notes,  requiring 
each  of  them  a  different  aperture  of  the  windpipe  :  the  notes  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  former,  are  expressed  by  different  apertures  of 
the  mouth,  without  varying  the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  This, 
however,  doth  not  hinder  pronimciation  to  borrow  from  singing,  as 
one  sometimes  js  naturally  led  to  do  in  expressing  a  vehement 
passion. 

In  reading,  as  in  singing,  there  is  a  key-note  :  above  this  note  the 
voice  is  frequently  elevated,  to  make  the  sound  correspond  to  the 

454.  Emotions  raised  by  a  sncoesslon  of  «yllable«.-~8ucce8sive  motion  Imitated.  Blow 
motion.  Swift  motion.  Laborioos  interrupted  motion.  Boagh  or  tomaltuoos  motion. 
Prolonged  moUon.-GraTlty  and  aolemnlty.—Melanclioly.— Feeling  of  hard  labor.— Labor 
of  tbooght  Imitated. 
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elevation  of  the  subject :  but  the  mind  in  an  elevated  state  is  dis- 
posed to  action ;  therefoi^,  in  order  to  a  rest,  it  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  key-note.     Hence  the  term  cadence. 

The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  given  for  directing  the  pronun- 
ciation is,  To  sound  the  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the 
things  they  signify.  In  pronouncing  words  signifying  what  is  ele- 
vated, the  voice  ought  to  be  raised  above  its  ordinary  tone ;  and 
words  signifying  dejection  of  mind,  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  low 
note.  To  imitate  a  stem  and  impetuous  passion,  the  words  ought 
to  be  pronounced  rough  and  loud ;  a  sweet  and  kindly  passion,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  a  soft  and  melodious  tone  of  voice. 
In  Dry  den's  ode  of  Alexander's  Feast,  the  Une  Farn,  f^^^i  fa^^^ 
faCuy  represents  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  is  pro- 
nounced with  a  falling  voice  by  every  one  of  taste,  without  instruc- 
tion. In  general,  words  that  make  the  greatest  figure  ought  to  be 
marked  with  a  peculiar  emphasis.  Another  circumstance  contributes 
to  the  resemblance  between  sense  and  sound,  which  is  slow  or  quick 
pronunciation :  for  though  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables 
with  relation  to  each  other,  be  in  prose  ascertained  in  some  measure, 
and  in  verse  accurately ;  yet,  taking  a  whole  line  or  penod  together, 
it  may  be  pronounced  slow  or  fast  A  period,  accordingly,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  slow  when  it  expresses  what  is  solemn  or  deliberate ; 
and  ought  to  be  pronounced  quick  when  it  expresses  what  is  brisk, 
lively,  or  impetuous. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beauties  of  language 
but  what  arise  from  words  taken  in  their  proper  sense.  Beauties 
that  depend  on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  power  of  words,  are 
reserved  to  be  treated  chapter  xx. 

[It  seems  desirable  here  to  introduce  some  fine  thoughts  and  il- 
lustrations from  Hazlitt^  upon  topics  treated  in  this  chapter. — Ed. 

456.  Poetry,  in  its  matter  and  form,  is  natural  imagery  or  feeling 
combined  with  passion  and  fancy.  In  its  mode  of  conveyance  it 
combines  the  ordinary  use  of  language  with  musical  expression* 
There  is  a  question  of  long  standing — in  what  the  essence  of  poetry 
consists ;  or  what  it  is  that  determines  why  one  set  of  ideas  should 
be  expressed  in  prose,  another  in  verse.  Milton  has  told  us  his  idea 
of  poetry  in  a  single  line : 

Th oughts  that  volantary  move 
Harmonioiu  nambers. 

As  there  are  certain  sounds  that  excite  certain  movements,  and 
the  song  and  dance  go  together,  so  there  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
thoughts  that  lead  to  certain  tones  of  voice,  or  modulations  of  sound, 
and  change  **the  words  of  Mercury  into  the  songs  of  ApoUo." 
There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  adaptation  of  the  movement  of 

466.  Coindde&ce  of  climax  of  Bound  and  of  sense  in  a  passage.— Effect  of  anticUmax.^ 
PronancUtion J  distinguished  ft-om  singing.  General  rule  for  pronandaUoo.  lUattnttooa. 
How  It  oontnbates  to  a  resemblanco  between  sound  and  sense. 
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aonnd  and  rhythm  to  the  subject,  in  Spenser^s  descfiption  of  the 
Satyrs  accompanying  Una  to  the  cave  of  Sylvanus : 

So  from  the  pround  sho  fearless  doth  arise, 
And  walkcth  forth  without  8U!<pcct  of  crime. 

They,  all  oa  ghvd  a»  birda  of  joyous  prime, 
Tlience  lead  her  forth,  about  the  dancing  round, 

Shouting  and  singing  all  a  shepherd's  rhyme ; 
And  with  green  branches  strewing  all  the  ground. 


Do  worship  her  as  queen  with  olive  garland  crown'd. 

And  all  the  way  tneir  merry  pipes  the^  sound. 
That  all  the  woous  and  doublea  echoes  ring : 


And  with  their  homed  feet  do  wear  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring : 

So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring, 
Who  with  the  noise  awaked,  comoth  out. 

Ihtery  Qusen^  b.  i.  c  vi. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  either  musical  or  natural  in  the 
ordinary  construction  of  language.  It  is  a  thing  altogether  arbitrary 
and  conventional.  Neither  in  the  sounds  themselves,  which  are  the 
voluntary  signs  of  certain  ideas,  nor  in  their  grammatical  arrange- 
ments in  common  speech,  is  there  any  principle  of  natural  imitation 
or  correspondence  to  the  individual  ideas,  or  to  the  tone  of  feeling 
-with  which  they  are  conveyed  to  others.  The  jerka^  the  breaks,  the 
inequalities,  and  harshnesses  of  prose,  are  fatal  to  the  flow  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  as  a  jolting  road  or  stumbling  horse  disturbs  the 
reverie  of  an  absent  man.  But  poetry  makes  these  odds  all  even. 
It  is  the  music  of  language  answering  to  the  music  of  the  mind ; 
untying,  as  it  were,  "  the  secret  soul  of  harmony."  Wherever  any 
object  takes  such  a  hold  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  seeks  to  prolonsr 
and  repeat  the  emotion,  to  bring  all  other  objects  into  accord  with 
it,  and  to  give  the  same  movement  of  harmony,  sustained  and  con- 
tinuous, or  gradually  varied  according  to  the  occasion,  to  the  sounds 
that  express  it — this  is  poetry.  There  is  a  deep  connection  between 
music  and  deep-rooted  passion.  In  ordinary  speech  we  anive  at  a 
certain  harmony  by  the  modulations  of  the  voice :  in  poetry  the 
same  thing  is  done  systematically  by  a  regular  collocation  of  syl- 
lables.— Lect.  i.] 


-    SECTION  lY. 

Versification. 

457.  The  music  of  verse,  though  handled  by  every  grammarian, 
merits  more  attention  than  it  has  been  honored  with.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject intimately  connected  with  human  nature;  and  to  explain  it 
thoroughly,  several  nice  and  delicate  feelings  must  be  employed. 
But  before  entering  upon  it,  we  must  see  what  verse  is,  or,  in  other 

406^  Poetry  In  its  matter  snd  form.  In  Its  mode  of  conTeyance.— Milton^s  idea  of  poellj. 
^The  ordinary  constmedon  of  language.    lUastratton  of  poetry. 
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words,  by  what  mark  it  is  distingnished  from  proee ;  a  point  not  so 
easy  as  may  at  first  be  apprehended.  It  is  true,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  verse  is  governed  by  precise  rules ;  whereas  prose  is  more 
loose,  and  scarce  subjected  to  any  rules.  But  are  the  many  who 
have  no  rules,  left  without  means  to  make  the  distinction  ?  and  even 
with  respect  to  tiie  learned,  must  they  apply  the  rule  before  they 
can  with  certainty  pronounce  whether  the  composition  be  prose  or 
verse  ?  This  will  hardly  be  maintained ;  and  therefore  instead  of 
rules,  the  ear  must  be  appealed  to  as  the  proper  judge.  But  by 
what  mark  does  the  ear  distinguish  verse  from  prose  ?  The  proper 
and  satisfactory  answer  is,  That  these  make  different  impressions 
upon  every  one  who  hath  an  ear.  This  advances  us  one  step  in 
o«r  inquiry. 

["  Poetry,"  remarks  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  addresses  itself  to  the 
same  faculties  and  tlie  same  dispositions  as  painting,  though  by  dif- 
ferent means.  The  object  of  both  is  to  accommodate  itself  to  a\V  the 
natural  propensities  and  inclinations  of  the  mind.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  poetry  depends  on  the  license  it  assumes  of  deviating  from 
actual  nature,  in  order  to  gratify  natural  propensities  by  other  means, 
which  are  found  by  experience  full  as  capable  of  affording  such 
gratification.  It  sets  out  with  a  languai^e  in  the  highest  degree 
artificial,  a  construction  of  measured  words,  such  as  never  is,  and 
never  was,  used  by  man.  Let  this  measurej)e  what  it  may,  whether 
hexameter  or  any  other  metre  used  in  Latin  or  Greek — or  rhyme, 
or  blank  verse,  varied  with  pauses  and  accents,  in  modem  languages, 
— they  are  all  equally  removed  from  nature,  and  equally  a  violation 
of  common  speech.  When  this  iirtificial  mode  has  been  established 
as  the  vehicle  of  sentiment,  there  is  another  principle  in  the  human 
mind  to  which  the  work  must  be  referred,  which  still  renders  it 
more  artificial,  carries  it  still  further  from  common  nature,  and  de- 
viates only  to  render  it  more  perfect  That  principle  is  the  sense  of 
congruity,  coherence,  and  consistency,  which  is  a  real  existing  prin- 
ciple in  man,  and  it  must  bo  gratified.  Therefore,  having  once 
adopted  a  style  and  a  measure  not  found  in  common  discourse,  it  is 
required  that  the  sentiments  also  should  be  in  the  same  proportion 
elevated  above  common  nature,  from  the  necessity  of  there  being  an 
agreement  of  the  parts  among  themselves,  that  one  unifon&  whole 
may  be  produced. 

To  correspond,  therefore,  with  this  general  system  of  deviation 
from  nature,  the  manner  in  which  poetry  is  offered  to  the  ear,  the 
tone  in  which  it  is  recited,  should  be  as  far  removed  from  the  tone 
of  conversation,  as  the  words  of  which  that  poetry  is  composed,  Ac 
—  Works,  vol.  ii.  Discourse  xiii.] 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  vei-se  and  prose  make  upon  the 

457.  Verse,  as  dlstlti^ishod  from  prose.  The  car  discrtminAtes.— Ren  arks  of  Sfr  Joshu 
Beynoldfl.~How  a  uiusical  impression  is  froduccd  by  language.  The  namea  given  to  a 
period  producing  auoh  impression. 
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eai  different  impressionfs  no  thing  remains  but  to  explain  this  dif- 
ference, and  to  assign  its  cause-  To  this  end,  I  call  to  my  aid  an 
observation  made  above  upon  the  souod  of  words,  that  they  are 
more  agreeable  lo  the  ear  when  composed  of  long  and  short  syl- 
lables, than  when  all  the  syllables  are  of  the  same  sort :  a  c-on tinned 
Eound  in  the  same  tone,  makes  not  a  musical  impression :  the  same 
note  successively  renewed  by  intervals  is  more  agreeable,  but  still 
makes  not  a  musical  impression.  To  produce  that  impression,  va- 
riety is  necessary  as  well  as  number :  the  successive  sounds  or  syl- 
lables must  be  some  of  them  long,  some  of  them  short ;  and  if  also 
high  and  low,  the  music  is  the  more  perfect  The  musical  impres- 
sion made  by  a  period  consisting  of  long  and  short  syllables  arranged 
in  a  certain  order,  is  what  the  Greeks  call  rhytkmus,  the  Latins  nu- 
merus,  and  we  melody  or  measure.  Cicero  justly  observes,  that  in 
one  continued  sound  there  is  no  melody  :  *'  Numerus  in  continua- 
tione  nullus  est" 

458.  It  will  probably  occur,  that  melody,  if  it  depend  on  long 
and  short  syllables  combined  in  a  sentence,  may  be  found  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  verse ;  considering  especially,  that  in  both,  particular 
words  are  accented  or  pronounced  in  a  higher  tone  than  the  rest ; 
and  therefore  that  verse  cannot  be  distinguished  from  prose  by 
melody  merely.  The  observation  is  just;  and  it  follows  that  the 
distinction  between  them,  since  it  depends  not  singly  on  melody, 
must  arise  from  the  diflference  of  the  melody,  which  is  precisely  the 
case ;  though  that  difference  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  explained 
in  words ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  verse  is  more  musical  than 
prose,  and  its  melody  more  perfect  The  diflference  between  verse 
and  prose  resembles  the  difference  in  music,  properly  so  called,  be- 
tween the  song  and  the  recitative ;  and  the  resemblance  is  not  the 
less  complete,  that  these  differences,  like  the  shades-  of  colors,  ap- 
proximate sometimes  so  nearly  as  scarce  to  be  discernible  :  the 
melody  of  a  recitative  approaches  sometimes  to  that  of  a  song; 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  degenerates  sometimes  to  that  of  a  reci- 
tative. Nothing  is  more  distinguishable  from  prose,  than  the  bulk 
of  Virgil's  Hexameters:  many  of  those  composed  by  Horace  are 
very  little  removed  from  prose  :  Sapphic  vei^se  has  a  very  sensible 
melody :  that^  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  Iambic,  is  extremely  faint* 

This  more  perfect  melody  of  articulate  sounds,  is  what  distinguish- 
eth  verse  from  prose.  Verse  is  subjected  to  certain  inflexible  laws  ; 
the  number  ami  variety  of  the  component  syllables  being  ascertained, 

♦  Music,  properly  bo  called,  is  analyzed  into  melody  and  harmony.  A  sno- 
lession  of  sounds  so  as  to  be  ngrecttblo  to  the  car  constitutes  melody:  harmony 
iri$.eA  from  co-existing  sounds.  Ven»e  therefore  can  only  reach  melody,  and 
not  harmony. 

458*.  Verse  not  to  b©  distingnlsbed  from  prose  by  the  melody  alone ;  but  from  the  dilTer- 
moo  of  the  meloily.  Compared  to  song  and  recitative.  Verse,  subjected  to  certain  laws. 
Verse  requires  peculiar  genioa.  The  use  and  office  of  prose.  Note  uu  Washingtuu  Irrtna^ 
proaa 
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and  in  some  measure  the  order  of  succession.  Such  restraint  makes 
it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  compose  in  verse ;  a  difficulty  that  is  not 
to  be  surmounted  but  by  a  peculiar  genius.  Useful  lessons  con- 
veyed to  us  in  verse,  are  agreeable  by  the  union  of  music  with  in- 
struction :  but  are  we  for  that  reason  to  reject  knowledge  offered  in 
a  plainer  dress  ?  That  would  be  ridiculous ;  for  knowledge  is  of 
intrinsic  merit,  independent  of  the  means  of  acquisition ;  and  there 
are  many,  not  less  capable  than  willing  to  instruct  us,  who  have  no 
genius  for  verse.  Hence  the  use  of  prose ;  which,  for  the  reason 
now  given,  is  not  confined  to  precise  rules.  There  belongs  to  it  a 
certain  melody  of  an  inferior  Knd,  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  writer ;  but  for  succeeding  in  it,  practice  is  necessary  more 
than  genius.  Nor  do  we  rigidly  insist  for  melodious  prose :  pro- 
vided the  work  convey  instruction,  its  chief  end,  we  are  little  so- 
licitous about  its  dress.* 

459.  Having  ascertained  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  subject,  I 

Eroceed  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.  These  would  be  end- 
5SS,  were  verse  of  all  different  kinds  to  be  taken  under  consideration. 
I  propose  therefore  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  Latin  or  Greek  Hex- 
ameter, and  to  French  .and  English  Heroic  verse ;  which  perhaps 
may  carry  me  farther  than  the  reader  will  choose  to  follow.  The 
observations  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make,  will  at  any  rate  be  suf- 
^cient  for  a  specimen ;  and  these,  with  proper  variations,  may  easily 
be  transferred  to  the  composition  of  other  sorts  of  verse. 

Before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  it  must  be  premised  in  general,  that 

♦  [Prose  and  Poetry:  A  writer  in  the  N.  A.  Bevuw^  speaking  of  the  style  of 
Washington  Irving,  remarks  that  ''its  attraction  lies  in  the  charm  of  finished 
elegance,  which  it  never  loSes.  The  most  harmonious  and  poetical  words  are 
carefully  selected.  Every  period  is  measured  and  harmonized  with  nice  pre- 
cision. The  length  of  the  sentences  is  iudiciously  varied ;  and  the  tout  ensembU 
produces  on  the  ear  an  effect  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  finest 
versification.  Indeed  such  prose,  while  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  sub- 
Btantially  poetry,  does  not  appear  to  us,  when  viewed  merely  as  a  form  of  lan- 
guage, to  differ  essentially  from  verse.  The  distinction  between  verse  and 
prose  evidently  docs  not  lie  in  rhymes  taking  the  word  in  its  modem  sense,  or 
m  any  particular  species  of  rhythm^  as  it  was  understood  by  the  ancients. 
JShyme^  nowevor  pleasing  to  accustomed  ears,  is,  we  fear,  but  too  evidently  a 
remnant  of  the  false  taste  of  a  barbarous  age;  and  of  rhythm  there  are  a  thou- 
sand varieties  in  the  poetry  of  every  cultivated  language,  which  agree  in  nothing 
but  that  they  are  all  narmonious  arrangements  of  words.  If  then  wo  mean  by 
-iiythm  or  verse  merely  the  form  of  poetry,  and  not  any  particular  measure  or 
4et  of  measures  to  which  wo  are  accustomed,  it  seems  to  imply  notliiug  but 
liuch  a  disposition  of  words  and  sentences  as  shall  strike  the  ear  with  a  regular 
melodious  flow  j  and  elegant  prose,  like  that  of  Mr.  Irving  for  instance,  comes 
clearly  within  the  definition.  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  this  delicate  species 
of  rhvthm  ought  to  bo  regarded  as  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  more  artificial  ones. 
The  fatter,  which  are  obvious,  and,  as  it  were,  coarse  methods  of  arrangement, 
are  perhaps  natural  to  the  ruder  periods  of  language,  and  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  poems  intended  for  music ;  but  for  every  othor  purpose,  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  perfect  melody  is  that  which  is  most  completely  unfettered,  and 
in  which  the  traces  of  art  are  best  concealed.  There  is  something  more  ex- 
quisitely sweet  in  the  natural  strains  of  the  ^Eolian  harp,  as  they  swell  and  fall 
upon  the  ear,  nnder  tlie  inspiration  of  a  gentle  breeze,  on  a  fine  moonligbt 
«vemng,  than  in  th«  measured  flow  of  any  artificial  mnsic."] 
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to  veree  of  every  kind,  five  things  are  of  importance.  Ist,  The  num- 
ber of  syllables  that  compose  a  veree  line.  2d,  The  difierent  lengths 
of  syllables,  i,  e.  the  diflference  of  time  taken  in  pronouncing.  3d, 
The  arrangement  of  these  syllables  combined  in  words.  4th,  The 
pauses  or  stops  in  pronouncing.  6th,  The  pronouncing  syllables  in 
a  high  or  low  tone.  The  three  first  mentioned  are  obviously  essential 
to  verse :  if  any  of  them  be  wanting,  there  cannot  be  that  higher 
degree  of  melody  which  distinguisheth  verse  from  prose.  To  give  a 
just  notion  of  the  fourth,  it  must  be  observed,  that  pauses  are  neces- 
sary for  three  difierent  purposes  :  one  to  separate  periods  and  mem- 
bers of  the  same  period,  according  to  the  sense ;  another,  to  improve 
the  melody  of  verse ;  and  the  last,  to  afibrd  opportunity  for  drawing 
breath  in  reading.  A  pause  of  the  first  kind  is  variable,  being  long 
or  short,  frequent  or  less  frequent,  as  the  sense  requires.  A  pause  of 
the  second  kind,  being  determined  by  the  melody,  is  in  no  degree 
arbitrary.  The  last  sort  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary,  depending  on  the 
reader's  command  of  breath.  But  as  one  cannot  read  with  grace, 
unless,  for  drawing  breath,  opportunity  be  taken  of  a  pause  in  the 
sense  or  in  the  melody,  this  pause  ought  never  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  others;  and  for  that  reason  shall  be  laid  aside.  With 
respect  then  to  the  pauses  of  sense  and  of  melody,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed without  hesitation,  that  their  coincidence  in  vei^se  is  a  capital 
beauty ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  expected,  in  a  long  work  especially,  that 
every  line  should  be  so  perfect,  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
see  that  the  pause  necessary  for  the  sense  must  often,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  sacrificed  to  tlie  verse-pause,  and  the  latter  sometimes  to 
the  former. 

460.  The  pronouncing  syllables  in  a  high  or  low  tone,  contributes 
also  to  melody.  In  reading,  whether  verse  or  prose,  a  certain  tone 
is  assumed,  which  may  be  called  the  keynote  ;  and  in  that  tone  the 
bulk  of  the  words  are  sounded.  Sometimes  to  humor  the  sense,  and 
sometimes  the  melody,  a  particular  syllable  is  sounded  in  a  higher 
tone  ;  and  this  is  termed  accentinrf  a  syllable^  or  giacing  it  with  an 
accent  Opposed  to  the  accent,  is  the  cadence,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  requisites  of  verse,  because  it  is  entirely 
regulated  by  the  sense,  and  hath  no  peculiar  relation  to  verse.  The 
cadence  is  a  falling  of  the  voice  below  the  key-note  at  the  close  of 
every  period ;  and  so  little  is  it  essential  to  verse,  that  in  correct 
reading  the  final  syllable  of  every  line  is  accented,  that  syllable  only 
excepted  which  closes  the  period,  where  the  sense  requires  a  cadence. 
The  reader  may  be  satisfied  of  this  by  experiments ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  recommend  to  him  the  Rape  of  the  Lock^  which,  in  point 
of  verification,  is  the  most  complete  performance  in  the  English 
language. 

Though  the  five  requisites  above  mentioned  enter  the  composition 

4M.  Five  things  important  to  veiM  of  every  kind.— Pauses  have  three  parposee.   Fauaet 
ofMiiae  and  melody,  when  coincident,  are  beaaUftU. 
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of  every  species  of  verse,  they  are  however  governed  by  different 
rules,  peculiar  to  each  species.  Upon  quantity  only,  one  general 
observation  may  be  premised,  because  it  is  applicable  to  every 
species  of  vei"se,  That  syllables,  with  respect  to  the  time  taken  in 
pronounciug,  are  long  or  short ;  two  short  syllables  with  respect  to 
time,  being  precisely  equal  to  a  long  one.  These  two  lengths  are 
essential  to  verse  of  all  kinds ;  and  to  no  verse,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
a  greater  variety  of  time  necessary  in  pronouncing  syllables.  The 
voice  indeed  is  frequently  made  to  rest  longer  than  usual  upon  a 
word  that  bears  an  important  signification;  but  this  is  done  to 
humor  the  sense,  and  is  not  necessary  for  melody.  A  thing  not 
more  necessary  for  melody  occurs  with  respect  to  accenting,  similar 
to  that  now  mentioned :  A  word  signifying  any  thing  humble,  low, 
or  dejected,  is  naturally  in  prose,  as  well  as  in  verse,  pronounced  in 
a  tone  below  the  key-note. 

"SiSl.  We  are  now  suflSciently  prepared  for  particiilars:  beginning 
with  Latin  or  Greek  Hexameter,,  which  are  the  same.  What  I  have 
to  observe  upon  this  species  of  verse,  will  come  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads :  number,  arrangement,  pause,  and  accent ;  for  as  to 
quantity,  what  is  observed  above  may  suffice. 

Hexameter  lines,  as  to  time,  are  all  of  the  same  length ;  being 
equivalent  to  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing  twelve  long  syllables  or 
twenty-tour  short  An  Hexameter  line  may  consist  of  seventeen 
syllables ;  and  when  regular  and  not  Spondiac,  it  never  has  fewer 
than  thirteen  :  whence  it  follows,  that  where  the  syllables  are  many, 
the  plurality  must  be  short ;  where  few,  the  plurahty  must  be  long. 

This  line  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  as  to  the  succession  of 
long  and  short  syllables.  It  is  however  subjected  to  laws  that  con- 
fine its  variety  within  certain  limits;  and  for  ascertaining  these 
limits,  graram:irians  have  invented  a  rule  by  Dactyles  and  Spondees, 
which  they  denominate  feti.  One  at  first  view  is  led  to  think,  that 
these  teet  are  also  intended  to  regulate  the  pronunciation,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case ;  for  were  one  to  pronounce  according  to 
these  teet,  the  melody  of  an  Hexameter  line  would  be  destroyed,  or 
at  best  be  much  interior  to  what  it  is  when  properly  pronounced. 
These  feet  must  be  confined  to  regulate  the  arrangement,  for  they 
serve  no  other  purpose.  They  are  wnthal  so  artificial  and  complex, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  substitute  in  their  stead  other  rules  more 
simple  and  of  more  easy  application :  for  example,  the  following. 
1st,  The  line  must  always  commence  with  a  long  syllable,  and  close 
with  two  long  preceded  by  two  short  2d,  More  than  two  short  can 
never  be  found  together,  nor  fewer  than  two.  And  3d,  Twp  long 
syllables  which  have  been  preceded  by  two  short,  cannot  also  be 
followed  by  two  short    These  few  rules  fulfil  all  the  conditions  di 

4<a  The  touQB  t>r  pronuDciAtioiL^Aoofint— Cbdenoo.— QnanUty.— When  a  low  tos*  li 
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%ii  Hexameter  Hue,  with  relation  to-order  or  arrangement  To  these 
greater  relish,  as  it  regulates  more  affirmatively  £e  construction  of 
every  part.  That  1  may  put  this  rule  into  words  with  perspicuity, 
I  take  a  hint  from  the  twelve  long  syllables  that  compose  an  Hex- 
ameter line,  to  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts  or  portions,  being 
each  of  them  one  long  syllable  or  two  short  A  portion  being  thus 
defined,  I  proceed  to  the  rule.  The  1st,'  3d,  5th,  7th,  0th,  11^  and 
12th  portions,  must  each  of  them  be  one  long  syllable ;  the  10th 
must  always  be  two  short  syllables ;  the  2d,  4th,  Vth,  and  6th,  may 
either  be  one  long  or  two  short  Or  to  express  the  thing  still  more 
curtly,  The  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  portions  may  be  one  long  syllable 
or  two  short;  the  10th  must  be  two  short  syllables;  all  the  rest 
must  consist  each  of  one  long  syllable.  This  fulfils  all  the  condi- 
tions of  an  Hexameter  line,  and  comprehends  all  the  combinations 
of  Dactyles  and  Spondees  that  this  line  admits. 

462.  Next  in  order  comes  the  pause.  At  the  end  of  every  Hex- 
ameter line,  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  complete  close,  or  full 
pause ;  the  cause  of  which  follows.  The  two  long  syllables  pre- 
ceded by  two  short,  which  always  close  an  Hexameter  Hue,  are  a 
fine  preparation  for  a  pause :  for  long  syllables,  or  syllables  pro- 
nounced slow,  resembling  a  slow  and  languid  motion,  tending  to  rest, 
naturally  incline  the  mind  to  rest,  or  to  pause ;  and  to  this  inclina- 
tion the  two  preceding  short  syllables  contribute,  which,  by  contrast, 
make  the  slow  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables  the  more  cx>n- 
spicuous.  Besides  this  complete  close  or  fiill  pause  at  the  end,  others 
are  also  requisite  for'the  sake  of  melody,  of  which  I  discover  two 
clearly,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  more.  The  longest  and  most 
remarkable,  succeeds  the  6th  portion ;  the  other,  which  being  shorter 
and  more  j^nt,  may  be  called  the  semi-pause^  succeeds  the  8th  por- 
tion. So  striking  is  the  pause  first  mentioned,  as  to  be  distinguished 
even  by  the  nidest  ear:  the  monkish  rhymes  are  evidently  built 
upon  it;  in  which  by  an  invariable  rule,  the  final  word  always 
chimes  with  that  which  immediately  precedes  the  said  pause. 

The  difierence  of  time  in  the  pause  and  seipi-pause,  occafiions 
another  difierence  no  less  remarkable,  that  it  is  lawful  to  divide  a 
word  by  a  semi-pause,  but  never  by  a  pause,  the  bad  effect  of  which 
is  sensibly  felt  m  the  following  examples : 


Again: 
Again: 


EffhsTLB  labor,  atlqne  immitis  rapta  l^jrnnnl 
Observans  nido  imlplnmea  detraxit ;  at  Ula 
Loricam  qnam  De|moleo  detraxerat  ipse 


461.  LengOi  of  Hexameter  Unee;  nomber  of  trilablee.— Daetjles  and  Spondeaa.— Mora 
— 'nUeaof  amngement. 
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The  dividing  a  word  by  a  semi-paiise  has  not  the  same  bad  effect : 


Jamqao  pedem  referens  |  casus  eivaserat  omnes. 
Qnalis  popnlea  |  moerens  Plii]o[meIa  sab  nmbra 


Again: 

Again: 

Ludere  que  vellem  |  calamo  pcrlmisit  agresta. 

lines,  however,  where  words  are  left  entire,  without  being  divided 
even  bj  a  semi-pause,  run  hj  that  means  much  the  more  sweetly : 

Nee  gemere  aSrea  |  cessabit  { turtur  ab  nlmo. 

Again: 

Quadmpedante  pntrem  |  sonltu  qnatit  |  QDgnlA  oampnm. 

Again: 

Enrydicen  toto  |  referebant  ]  flnmine  ripe. 

The  reason  of  these  observations  will  be  evident  upon  the  slightest 
reflection.  Between  things  so  intimately  connected  in  reading 
aloud,  as  are  sense  and  sound,  every  degree  of  discord  is  unpleasant : 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  make  the  musical 
pauses  coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  those  of  sense ;  which  is 
requisite,  more  especially,  with  respect  to  the  pause,'  a  deviation 
from  the  rule  beinjg  less  remarkable  in  a  semi-pause.  Considering 
the  matter  as  to  melody  solely,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  pauses 
be  at  the  end  of  words  or  in  the  middle ;  but  when  we  carry  the 
sense  along,  it  is  disagreeable  to  find  a  word  split  into  two  by  a 
pause,  as  if  there  were  really  two  words :  and  though  the  disagreea- 
bleness  here  be  connected  with  the  sense  only,  it  is  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition of  perceptions  transferred  to  the  sound ;  by  which  means  we 
conceive  a  line  to  be  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear,  when  in  reality 
it  is  only  so  to  the  understanding.   (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec  6.) 

463.  To  the  rule  that  fixes  the  pause  after  the  fifth  portion  there 
is  one  exception,  and  no  more :  If  the  syllable  succeeding  the  6tli 
portion  be  short,  the  pause  is  sometimes  postponed  to  it 


Again: 
Again: 


Papillk  qaos  dura  |  premit  cnstodia  matnun 

In  terras  oppressa  |  gravi  sub  reli^^one 

£t  quorum  pars  magna  |  fui ;  qois  talia  fando 


This  contributes  to  diversify  the  melody ;  and  where  the  words  are 
smooth  and  liquid,  is  not  ungraceful ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 

Fonnosam  resonaro  |  doces  Amaryllida  sjlvas 
Again: 

Agricolas,  quibos  ipsa  |  prociU  discordibus  armis 

492.  Paoae ;  complete  at  the  end  of  the  Una  TVo  other  pansea.— T1)0  diriding  of  a 
word  by  a  pause  or  aemi-paose.  Better  not  to  divide  a  word.— Bule  for  moakal  otxaea. 
The  roasoD  for  it 
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If  this  pause,  placed  as  aforesaid  after  the  short  syllable,  happen 
also  to  divide  a  word,  the  melody  by  these  circumstances  is  totally 
annihilated.  Witness  the  following  line  of  Ennius,  A?hich  is  plain 
prose: 

Bomse  moenia  terrn|it  impiger  |  HanDibal  armifl 

EUtherto  the  arrangement  of  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  an 
Hexameter  line  and  its  different  pauses,  have  been  considered  with 
respect  to  melody  ;  but  to  have  a  just  notion  of  Hexameter  verse, 
these  particulars  must  also  be  considered  with  respect  to  sense.  There 
is  not  perhaps  in  any  other  sort  of  verse,  such  latitude  in  the  long 
and  short  syllables ;  a  circumstance  that  contributes  greatly  to  that 
richness  of  melody  which  is  remarkable  in  Hexameter  verse,,  and 
which  made  Aristotle  pronounce  that  an  epic  poem  in  any  other 
verse  would  not  succeed.  (Poet.  cap.  25.)  One  defect,  however, 
must  not  be  dissembled,  that  the  same  means  which  contribute  to 
the  richness  of  the  melody,  render  it  less  fit  than  several  other  sorts 
for  a  narrative  poem.  There  cannot  be  a  more  artful  contrivance, 
as  above  observed,  than  to  close  an  Hexameter  line  with  two  long 
syllables  preceded  by  two  short-;  but  unhappily  this  construction 
proves  a  great  embanassment  to  the  sense.  Virgil,  the  chief  of  poets 
for  versification,  is  forced  often  to  end  a  hne  without  any  close  in  the 
sense,  and  as  often  to  close  the  sense  during  the  running  of  a  line  ; 
though  a  close  in  the  melody  during  the  movement  of  the  thought, 
or  a  close  in  the  thought  during  the  movement  of  the  melody,  can- 
not be  agreeable. 

464.  The  accent,  to  which  we  proceed,  is  no  less  essential  than 
the  other  circumstances  above  handled.  By  a  good  ear  it  will  be 
discerned  that  in  every  line  there  is  one  syllable  distinguishable 
from  the  rest  by  a  capital  accent :  that  syllable,  being  the  7th  por- 
tion, is  invariably  long. 

Nee  bene  promeritis  |  capitiir  nee  |  tangitor  ira. 


Non  sibi  sed  to^<^  |  genitiUm  Be  |  credere  raondo. 


Again! 

Again: 

Qaalla  spelnnca  |  snbitd  comlmota  columba. 

In  these  examples  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a 
word ;  which  is  favorable  to  the  melody  in  the  following  respect, 
that  the  pause,  which  for  the  sake  of  reading  distinctly  must  follow 
every  word,  gives  opportunity  to  prolong  the  accent  And  for  that 
reason,  a  line  thus  accented  has  a  more  spirited  air  than  when  the 
accent  is  placed  on  any  other  syllable.  Compare  the  foregoing  lines 
with  the  following : 

Alba  neqae  Assyrio  |  facAtiir  I  lana  veneno. 


Again: 


Panditur  interea  |  domua  Amn'pc  Itentis  Olympi. 


in.  Szooptlvn  to  rul«  given  fair  pame  after  the  filth  portion. 


Again : 
Again : 
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Again: 

OUi  Eedato  I  rcepdodtt  |  corde  Latinos. 

In  lines  where  the  pause  conies  afiter  the  short  syllable  succeeding 
the  fifth  portion,  the  accent  is  displaced  and  rendered  less  sensible  : 
it  seems  to  split  into  two,  and  to  be  kid  partly  on  the  5th  portion, 
and  partly  on  the  7th,  its  usual  place ;  as  in 

Noda  gena  noddque  |  sinib  coI|lecta  flaentes 
Again : 

Formosam  ransonAre  |  docte  Amar]yHida  sylvas 

Besides  this  capital  accent,  slighter  accents  are  laid  upon  other 
portions ;  particularly  upon  the  4th,  unless  where  it  consists  of  two 
short  syllables ;  upon  the  9th,  which  is  always  a  long  syllable ;  and 
upon  the  1 1th,  where  the  line  concludes  with  a  monosyllable.  Such 
conclusion,  by  the  by,  impairs  the  melody,  and  for  that  reason  is  not 
to  be  indulged,  unless  where  it  is  expressive  of  the  sense.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  marked  with  all  the  accents : 

Ludere  qiue  v6llem  calamd  permtsit  agrestL 
£t  darae  qa6rcas  sadfcbant  rdecida  mella. 

PartariQnt  mdntes,  oasc^tor  rldicolds  mos. 

465.  Beflecting  upon  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verse,  we  find 
that  order  or  arrangement  doth  not  constitute  the  whole  of  it ;  for 
when  we  compare  different  lines,  equally  regular  as  to  the  succession 
of  long  and  short  syllables,  the  melody  is  found  in  very  different  de- 
grees of  perfection ;  which  is  not  occasioned  by  any  particular  com- 
bination of  Dactyles  and  Spondees,  or  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
because  we  find  lines  where  Dactyles  prevail,  and  lines  where 
Spondees  prevail,-equally  melodious.  Of  the  former  take  the  fol- 
lowing instance : 

^oeadam  genetrix  liominiim  divumqne  volaptas. 
Of  the  latter : 

Molli  panlatim  flavescct  campus  arista. 

What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  than  the  two  following 
lines,  which,  however,  as  to  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, are  constructed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ? 

Spond.  Dnct.       Bpond.  Spoad.       DiMt.         Spond. 

Ad  talos  Btola  dimissa  ct  circnmdata  palla. — Hor. 

BpODd.         DncL  Spond.    Spond.       Dad.        Spond. 

Placatnmque  nitet  diffaso  lumine  coelum. — Lucr. 

In  the  former,  the  pause  falls  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  which  is  a 
groat  blemish,  and  the  accent  is  disturbed  by  a  harsh  elision  of  the 

46i.  Tfatt  capital  aootat    Tbe  ellgfatar  aooontBp 
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vowel  a  upon  the  particle  et  In  the  latter,  the  pauses  and  the  ao- 
cent  are  all  of  them  distinct  and  full :  there  is  no  elision  ;  and  the 
'Words  are  more  liquid  and  sounding.  In  these  particulars  consists 
the  beauty  of  an  Hexameter  line  with  respect  to  melody  :  and  by 
neglecting  these,  many  lines  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
are  less  agreeable  than  plain  prose  ;  for  they  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  in  perfection.  To  draw  melody  from  these  lines,  they 
must  be  pronounced  without  relation  to  the  sense :  it  must  not  be 
regarded  that  words  are  divided  by  pauses,  nor  that  harsh  elisions' 
are  multiplied.  To  add  to  the  account,  prosaic  low-sounding  words 
are  introduced ;  and,  which  is  still  worse,  accents  are  laid  on  iheuL 
Of  such  &ulty  lines  take  the  following  instances : 

Candida  rectaqne  Bit,  mnnda  hncteQas  sit  neqne  longa. 
Jupiter  exclamat  simnl  atqac  aadirit ;  at  in  se 
Castodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  parasitco 
Optiinns,  est  modulator,  ut  Alfenus  Vafer  orani 
Nuno  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit.  ^.jL< 

466.  Next  in  order  comes  English  Heroic  verse,  which  shall  be 
examined  under  the  whole  five  heads,  of  number,  quantity,  arrange- 
ment, pause,  and  accent.  This  verse  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  named 
rhyme  or  metre,  and  one  blank  verse.  In  the  former  the  lines  are 
connected  two  and  two  by  similarity  of  sound  in  the  final  syllables ; 
and  two  lines  so  connected  are  termed  a  couplet :  similarity  of  sound 
being  avoided  in  the  latter,  couplets  are  banished.  These  two  sorts 
must  be  handled  separately,  because  there  are  many  peculiarities  in 
each.  Beginning  with  rhyme  or  metre,  the  first  article  shall  be 
discussed  in  a  few  words.  Every  line  consists  of  ten  syllables,  five 
short  and  five  long ;  from  which  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  both 
of  them  rare.  The  firet  is  where  each  line  of  a  couplet  is  made 
eleven  syllables,  by  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end : 

Ther6  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases, 
And  beaus'  in  snuflf-boxes  and  tweezer-cases. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect?    Why,  take  it; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it. 

This  license  is  sufferable  in  a  single  couplet ;  but  if  frequent  would 

give  disgust. 

The  other  exception  concerns  the  second  line  of  a  couplet,  which 

is  sometimes  stretched  out  to  twelve  syllables,  termed  an  Alexan- 

drine  line: 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,* like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

It  doth  extremely  well  when  employed  to  close  a  period  with  a  cer- 
tain pomp  and  solemnity,  where  the  subject  makes  that  tone  proper. 

465.  Order  or  arrnngement.  not  the  whole  of  melody. 

466.  Englffih  heroic  verse ;  two  kinds.~Kbyme  and  blank  reiM  dlstiogalahod.    BhyuM; 
aomber  of  BylUblesi    Two  ezoeptic  &. 
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467.  With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  a  second 
time,  that  the  quantities  employed  in  verse  are  but  two,  the  one 
double  of  the  other ;  that  every  syllable  is  reducible  to  one  or  other 
of  these  standards ;  and  that  a  syllable  of  the  larger  quantity  is 
termed  long^  and  of  the  lesser  quantity  short  It  belongs  more  to 
tlie  present  article  to  examine  what  peculiarities  there  may  be  in  the 
English  language  as  to  long  and  short  syllables.  Every  language 
has  syllables  that  may  be  pronounced  long  or  short  at  pleasure ;  but 

'  the  English  above  all  abounds  in  syllables  of  that  kind  :  in  words 
of  three  or  more  syllables,  the  quantity  for  the  most  part  is  invaria- 
ble \  the  exceptions  are  more  frequent  in  dissyllables ;  but  as  to 
monosyllables,  they  may,  without  many  exceptions,  be  pronounced 
either  long  or  short ;  nor  is  the  ear  hurt  by  a  liberty  that  is  rendered 
familiar  by  custom.  This  shows  that  the  melody  of  English  verse 
must  depend  less  upon  quantity  than  upon  other  circumstances :  in 
which  it  differs  widely  from  Latin  verse,  where  every  syllable  having 
but  one  sound,  strikes  the  ear  uniformly  with  its  accustomed  im- 
pression ;  and  a  reader  must  be  delighted  to  find  a  number  of  such 
syllables  disposed  so  artfully  as  to  be  highly  melodious.  Syllables 
variable  in  quantity  cannot  possess  this  power ;  for  though  custom 
may  render  familiar  both  a  long  and  a  short  pronunciation  of  the 
same  word,  yet  the  mind,  wavering  between  the  two  sounds,  can- 
not be  so  much  affected  as  where  every  syllable  has  one  fixed 
sound.  What  I  have  further  to  say  upon  quantity,  will  come  more 
properly  under  the  following  head  or  arrangement 

468.  And  with  respect  to  arrangement,  which  may  be  brought 
within  a  narrow  compass,  the  English  Heroic  line  is  commonly 
Iambic,  the  first  syllable  short,  the  second  long,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately through  the  whole  line.  One  exception  there  is,  pretty  fre- 
quent, of  lines  commencing  with  a  Trochaeus,  u  c,  a  long  and  a  short 
syllable ;  but  this  affects  not  the  order  of  the  following  syllables, 
which  go  on  alternately  as  usual,  one  short  and  one  long.  The  fol- 
lowing couplet  affords  an  example  of  each  kind  : 

Sorao  In  the  fields  of  purCst  eth6r  play, 
ind  bask  Snd  whltSn  in  the  blaze  df  day. 

It  is  a  great  imperfection  in  English  verse,  that  it  excludes  the 
bulk  of  polysyllables,  which  are  the  most  sounding  words  in  our 
language ;  for  very  few  of  them  have  such  alternation  of  long  and 
short  syllables  as  to  correspond  to  either  of  the  arrangements  men- 
tioned. English  verse  accordingly  is  almost  totally  reduced  to 
dissyllables  and  monosyllables :  magnanimity,  is  a  sounding  word 
totally  excluded  :  impetuosity  is  still  a  finer  word,  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  sound  and  sense  ;  and  yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  it, 
as  well  as  upon  numberless  words  of  tiie  same  kind.     Polysyllables 

«7.  QiiBsUty.— Pc^allaritics  as  to  tho  pronanciatlon  of  long  and  short  eyllableB.— M«lod/ 
or  Engliab  vorae  not  dependent  ou  qoaotity.    Differs  from  Latin  vene  herein. 
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composed  of  syllables  long  and  short  alternately,  make  a  good 
fi^re  in  verse :  for  example,  observance^  opponent^  ostensive,  pinr 
daric,  productive,  prolific^  and  such  others  of  three  syllables.  Imi- 
tation^ imperfection,  misdemeanor,  mitigation,  moderation,  observator, 
ornamental,  regulator,  and  others  similar,  of  four  syllables,  beginning 
with  two  short  syllables,  the  third  long,  and  the  fourth  short,  may 
find  a  place  in  a  line  commencing  with  a  Trochaeus.  I  know  not 
if  there  be  any  of  five  syllables.  One  I  know  of  six,  viz.,  misin- 
terpretation: but  woi*ds  so  composed  are  not  frequent  in  our 
language. 

469.  One  would  not  imagine,  without  trial,  how  uncouth  fialse 
quantity  appears  in  verse ;  not  less  than  a  provincial  tone  or  idiom. 
The  article  the  is  one  of  the  few  monosyllables  that  is  invariably 
short :  observe  how  harsh  it  makes  a  line  where  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced long : 

ThlB  nymph  td  the  ddstaiictida  df  mSnkind. 
Again  ^ 

Th'  idv«nt'r5us  baron  the  bright  looks  Sdmired. 

Let  it  be  pronounced  short,  and  it  reduces  the  melody  almost  to 
nothing :  better  so  however  than  false  quantity.  In  the  following 
examples  we  perceive  the  same  defect : 

And  old  impertinence  |  expel  by  new 

With  varying  vanities  |  from  every  part 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  |  his  slaves  detains 

Now  stratagems  |  the  radiant  lock  to  gain 

Her  eyes  half  languishing!  half  drowned  in  toan 

Soar'd  from  the  handkerchief  |  that  caused  his  pain 

Passions  like  elements  |  though  born  to  fight. 

The  great  variety  of  melody  conspicuous  in  English  verse,  arises 
chiefly  from  the  pauses  and  accents ;  which  are  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  is  commonly  thought  There  is  a  degree  of  intricacy  in 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  distinct 
view  of  it ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  difficulties  after  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  pause,  which  paves  the  way  to  the  accent,  offers  itself 
first  to  our  examination ;  and  from  a  very  short  trial,  the  following 
facts  will  be  verified.  1st,  A  line  admits  but  one  capital  pause. 
2d,  In  difi*erent  lines,  we  find  this  pause  afler  the  fourth  syllable, 
after  the  fifth,  after  the  sixth,  and  after  the  seventh.  These  four 
places  of  the  pause  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  dividing  English 
Heroic  lines  into  four  kinds ;  and  I  warn  the  reader  beforehand,  that 
unless  he  attend  to  this  distinction,  he  cannot  have  any  just  notion 
of  the  richness  and  variety  of  English  versification.  Each  kind  or 
order  hath  a  melody  peculiar  to  itself,  readily  distinguishable  by  a 


468.  Arrangement;  commonly  Iambic.    One  exoeptlon.-~An  Impeifeetion  In  Bsgliih 
T«so  with  rrapect  to  polysyllablea. 
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good  ear ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  to  make  the  cause  of  this 

peculiarity  sufBcientlj  evident.  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  pause  cannot  be  made  indifferentlv  at  any  of  the 
places  mentioned  ;  it  is  the  sense  that  regulates  the  pause,  as  will  he 
seen  afterwards ;  and  consequently,  it  is  the  sense  that  determines 
of  what  order  every  line  must  be :  there  can  be  but  one  capital 
musical  pause  in  a  line ;  and  that  pause  ought  to  coincide,  if  possi- 
ble, with  a  pause  in  the  sense,  in  order  that  the  sound  may  accord 
with  the  sense. 

What  is  said  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  each  sort  or 
order.    And  first  of  the  pause  after  the  fourth  syllable : 

Back  through  the  paths  |  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran. 
Again, 

Profase  of  bliss  |  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

Afler  the  6th : 

80  when  an  angel  |  by  diTine  oomraaad, 
With  rising  tempests  |  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

After  the  6th : 

Speed  the  soft  iDterconrse  |  from  soul  to  sool. 
Again, 

Then  fVom  his  closing  eyes  |  thy  form  shall  pari. 
After  the  7th : 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  |  where  to  rage. 
Again, 

And  in  the  smooth  description  |  murmur  still. 

470.  Besides  the  capital  pause  now  mentioned,  inferior  pauses 
will  be  discovered  by  a  nice  ear.  Of  these  there  are  commonly  two 
in  each  line :  one  before  the  capital  pause,  and  one  after  it  The 
former  comes  invariably  after  the  first  long  syllable,  whether  the  line 
begin  with  a  long  syllable  or  a  short.  The  other  in  its  variety  imi- 
tates the  capital  pause  :  in  some  lines  it  comes  after  the  6th  syllable, 
in  some  after  the  7th,  and  in  some  after  the  8th.  Of  these  semi- 
pauses  take  the  following  examples : 

Ist  and  8th : 

Led  I  through  a  sad  |  variety  |  of  woe. 
1st  and  7  th : 

Still  I  on  thy  breast  |  enamorM  |  let  me  lie. 
2d  and  8th : 

From  storms  |  a  shelter  |  and  fVom  heat  |  ft  shade. 
2d  and  6th  : 

Let  wealth  ]  let  honor  |  wall  |  the  wedded  dame. 

4fi0.  False  qaantlty  nnoonth.— Variety  of  melody  owing  to  panses  and  ar«eiitBb— How 
many  canlral  pauses  In  a  line  f— Places  of  that  [>aa»e  ?— How  many  kioda  of  fingUab  barote 
linaa  r— What  regolatea  the  place  of  the  parse  i    Exam  plea. 
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2d  and  fth : 

Above  I  all  pun  l^ell  passion  ]  and  all  pride. 

Even  from  these  few  examples  it  appears,  that  the  place  of  the 
last  semi-pause,  like  that  of  the  full  pause,  is  directed  in  a  good 
measure  by  the  sense.  Its  proper  place  with  respect  to  the  melody 
is  after  the  eighth  syllable,  so  as  to  finish  the  line  with  an  Iambus 
distinctly  pronounced,  which,  by  a  long  syllable  after  a  short,  is  a 
preparation  for  rest :  sometimes  it  comes  after  the  6th,  and  some- 
times after  the  7th  syllable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  pause  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  or  between  two  words  intimately  connected ;  and  so  fiur 
melody  is  justly  sacrificed  to  sense. 

In  discoureing  of  Hexameter  verse,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
That  a  fbll  pause  ought  never  to  divide  a  word :  such  license  devi- 
ates too  far  from  the  coincidence  that  o\:ght  to  be  between  the  pauses 
of  sense  and  of  melody.  The  same  rule  must  obtain  in  an  English 
line ;  and  we  shall  support  reason  by  experiments : 

A  noble  superifluity  il  craves 
Abhor,  a  perpe|tiiity  should  stand 

Are  these  lines  distinguishable  from  prose  ?    Scarcely,  I  think. 

The  same  rule  is  not  applicable  to  a  semi-pause,  wluch,  being  short 
and  £funt,  is  not  sensibly  disagreeable  when  it  divides  a  word : 

Belentjless  walls  |  whose  darksome  round  contains 
For  her  |  white  virgins  |liyme|neals  sing 
In  these  |  deep  solitudes  |  and  aw|ful  cells. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  melody  here  suffers  in 
some  degi'ee  :  a  word  ■  ought  to  be  pronounced  without  ifny  rest  be- 
tween its  component  syllables :  a  semi-pause  that  bends  to  this  rula 
is  scarce  perceived,  y^ 

471.  The  capital  pause  is  so  essential  to  the  melody,  that  one 
cannot  be  too  nice  in  tlie  choice  of  its  place,  in  order  to  have  it  cleat 
and  distinct  It  cannot  be  in  better  company  than  with  a  pause  in 
the  sense ;  and  if  the  sense  require  but  a  comma  after  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  syllable,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  musical  pause. 
But  to  make  such  coincidence  essential,  would  cramp  versification 
too  much ;  and  we  have  experience  for  our  authority,  that  there  may 
be  a  pause  in  the  melody  where  the  sense  requires  none.  We  must 
not  however  imagine,  that  a  musical  pause  may  come  after  jiny 
word  indifterently :  some  words,  like  syllables  of  the  same  word,  are 
so  intimately  connected,  as  not  to  be<ir  a  separation  even  by  a  pause. 
The  separating,  for  example,  a  substantive  from  its  article,  would  be 
harsh  and  unpleasant :  witness  the  following  line,  which  cannot  be 
pronounced  with  a  pause  as  marked. 

If  Delia  smile,  the  |  flowers  begin  to  spring ; 

470.  InXerlor  paoaea,  their  aarober.— Bale  in  regard  to  a  ftdl  paosa    ExamplMi 
14* 
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Bat  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  following  manner: 

If  Delia  smile,  1  the  flowers  be^n  to  spring. 
If  then  it  be  not  a  inatler  of  inditference  where  to  make  the  paose, 
there  ought  to  be  rules  for  determining  what  words  may  be  separa- 
ted by  a  pause,  and  what  are  incapable  of  separation.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  these  rules ;  not  chiefly  tor  their  utility,  but  in 
order  to  unfold  some  latent  principles,  that  tend  to  regulate  our  taste 
even  where  we  are  scarce  sensible  of  them ;  and  to  that  end,  the 
method  that  appears  the  most  promising,  is  to  run  over  the  verbal 
relations,  beginning  with  the  most  intimate.  The  first  that  presents 
itself  is  that  of  adjective  and  substantive,  being  tlie  relation  of  sub- 
ject and  quality,  the  most  intimate  of  all ;  and  with  respect  to  such 
intimate  companions,  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  bear  to  be 
separated  by  a  pause.  What  occurs  is,  that  a  quality  cannot  exist 
independent  of  a  subject ;  nor  are  they  separate  even  in  imagination, 
because  *hey  make  parts  of  the  same  idea :  and  for  that  reason,  with 
respect  to  melody  as  well  as  sense,  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  bestow 
upon  the  adjective  a  sort  of  independent  existence,  by  interjecting  a 
pause  between  it  and  its  substantive.  I  cannot,  therefore,  approve 
the  following  lines,  nor  any  of  the  sort ;  for  to  my  taste  they  are 
harsh  and  unpleasant : 

Of  thousand  bright  |  inhabitants  of  air 
The  sprites  of  flory  \  termagants  inflame 
The  rest,  his  many-colored  |  robe  oohoeal^d 
The  same,  his  ancient  |  personage  to  deck 
Even  here,  where  frozen  |  Chastity  retires 
^        I  sit,  with  sad  |  civility,  I  read 

Back  to  my  native  |  moderation  glide 

Or  shall  we  ev'ry  |  decency  confound 

Time  was,  a  sober  |  Englishman  would  knock 

And  place,  on  good  |  security,  his  gold 

Taste,  that  eternal  |  wanderer,  which  flies 

But  ere  the  tenth  |  revolving  day  was  run 

First  let  the  just  \  equivalent  be  paid 

Go,  threat  thy  earth-born  |  myrmidons ;  but  here 

Haste  to  the  fierce  |  Achilles'  tent,  he  cries 

All  but  the  ever-wakeful  |  eyes  of  Jove 

Your  own  resistless  \  eloquence  employ. 

Considering  this  matter  superficially,  one  might  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  it  must  be  the  same,  whether  the  adjective  go  firsts  which  is  the 
natural  order,  or  the  substantive,  which  is  indulged  by  the  laws  of 
inversion.  But  we  soon  discover  this  to  bo  a  mistake :  color,  for 
example,  cannot  be  conceived  independent  of  the  surface  colored ; 
but  a  ti'ee  may  be  conceived,  as  growing  in  a  certain  spot,  as  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  as  spreading  its  extended  branches  all  around, 
without  ever  thinldng  of  its  color.  In  a  word,  a  subject  may  b« 
considered  with  some  of  its  qualities  independent  of  others :  though 
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we  caxmot  form  an  image  of  any  single  quality  independent  of  the 
subject  Thus,  then,  though  an  adjective  named  first  be  inseparable 
from  the  substantive,  the  proposition  does  not  reciprocate  :  an  image 
can  be  formed  of  the  sul^tantive  independent  of  the  adjective ;  and 
for  that  reason,  they  may  be  separated  by  a  pause,  where  the  sub- 
stantive takes  the  lead : 

For  thee  the  fates  |  severely  kind  ordain 

And  carsod  with  hearts  |  imknowiDg  how  to  yield. 

472.  The  verb  and  adverb  bre  precisely  in  the  same  condition 
with  the  substantive  and  adjective.  An  adverb  whicb  modifies  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb,  is  not  separable  from  the  verb  even  in 
imagination ;  and  therefore  I  must  also  give  up  the  following  lines : 

And  which  it  much  |  becomes  yon  to  forget 
'lis  one  thing  madly  \  to  disperse  my  store. 

Bat  an  action  may  be  conceived  with  some  of  its  modifications, 
leaving  out  others ;  precisely  as  a  subject  may  be  conceived  with 
some  of  its  qualities,  leaving  out  others  >  and  therefore,  when  by  in- 
version the  verb  is  first  introduced,  it  has  no  bad  effect  to  interject 
a  pause  between  it  and  the  adverb  that  follows.  This  may  be  done 
at  the  close  of  a  line,  where  the  pause  is  at  least  as  full  as  that  is 
which  divides  the  line : 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  prince  advandng  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  &e. 

473.  The  agent  and  its  action  come  next,  expressed  in  granunar  • 
by  the  active  substantive  and  its  verb.  Between  these,  placed  in 
their  natural  order,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  interjecting  a  pause :  au 
active  being  is  not  always  in  motion ;  and  therefore  it  is  easily  sep- 
arable in  idea  from  its  action :  when  in  a  sentence  the  substantive 
takes  the  lead,  we  know  not  that  action  is  to  follow ;  and  as  rest 
must  precede  the  commencement  of  motion,  this  interval  is  a  proper 
opportunity  for  a  pause. 

But  when  by  inversion  the  verb  is  placed  first,  is  it  lawful  to  sep- 
arate it  by  a  pause  from  the  active  substantive  f  I  answer,  No ;  hd- 
cause  an  action  is  not  an  idea  separable  from  the  agent,  more  than 
a  quality  from  the  subject  to  which  it  belongs.  Two  lines  of  the 
first  rate  for  beauty,  have  always  appeared  to  me  exceptionable, 
upon  account  of  the  pause  thus  inteijected  between  the  verb  and  the 
consequent  substantive ;  and  I  have  now  discovered  a  reason  to  sup- 
port my  taste : 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heavenly  pensive  |  Contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever  musing  J  Melancholy  reigns. 


4n.  Choice  of  place  for  the  capital  pauso.  Examples.— Bales  fbr  determining  what 
words  may  or  may  not  be  Beparated  by  a  pause.— Quoatlon  respecting  a4|eotIye  ana  sub- 
BtantiTe  In  their  naiaral  or  Inverted  order. 

472L  Bespecting  a  paose  between  verb  and  adverb. 
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The  point  of  the  greatest  delicacy  regards  the  active  verb  and  the 
passive  substantive  placed  in  their  natural  order.  The  best  poets 
scruple  not  to  separate  by  a  pause  an  active  verb  from  the  thing 
upon  which  it  is  exerted.  Such  pauses  in  a  long  work  may  be  in- 
dulged ;  but  taken  singly,  they  certainly  are  not  agreeable ;  and  I 
api^  to  the  following  examples : 

The  peer  now  spreads  |  the  giittMng  fonex  wide 

As  ever  sullied  i  the  fair  face  of  light 

Bepair'd  to  search  |  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen 

Nothingi  to  make  |  Philosophy  thy  friend 

Should  chance  to  make  |  the  well-dressM  rabble  stare 

Or  cross  to  plunder  |  provinces,  the  main 

These  madmen  ever  hurt  |  the  church  or  state 

How  shall  we  fill  I  a  library  with  wit 

What  better  teach  |  a  foreigner  the  tongue 

Bare,  I  if  simre  |  the  minister,  no  rules 

Of  honor  bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools. 

On  the  other  hand,  when*  the  passive  substantive  is  by  inversioD 
first  named,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  interjecting  a  pause  between  it 
and  the  verb,  more  than  when  the  active  substantive  is  fiiist  named. 
The  same  reason  holds  in  both,  that  though  a  verb  cannot  be  sep 
arated  in  idea  from  the  substantive  which  governs  it,  and  scarcely 
from  the  substantive  it  governs,  yet  a  substantive  may  always  be 
conceived  independent  of  the  verb :  when  the  passive  substantive  is 
introduced  before  the  verb,  we  know  not  that  an  action  is  to  be 
exerted  upon  it ;  therefore  we  may  rest  till  the  action  commem  ea. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  take  the  following  examples : 

Shrines  I  where  their  vigils  |  pale-eyed  virgins  keep 
Boon  as  thy  letters  |  trembling  I  unclose 
No  happier  task  |  these  faded  eyes  pursue. 

474.  What  is  said  about  the  pause,  leads  to  a  general  observation. 
That  the  natural  order  of  placing  the  active  substantive  and  its 
verb,  is  more  friendljr  to  a  pause  than  the  inverted  order ;  but  that  in 
all  the  other  connections,  inversion  affords  a  far  better  opportunity 
for  a  pause.  And  hence  one  great  advantage  of  blank  verse  over 
rhyme ;  its  privilege  of  inversion  giving  it  a  much  greater  choice  of 
pausee  than  can  be  had 'in  the  natural  order  of  arrangement 

We  now  proceed  to  the  slighter  connections,  which  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  one  general  article.  Words  connected  by  conjunctions  and 
prepositions  admit  freely  a  pause  between  them,  which  will  be  dear 
from  the  following  instances : 

Assume  what  sexes  |  and  what  shape  they  please 
The  light  militia  \  of  the  lower  sky 

47&  PanM  between  the  agent  and  its  aotlon.    Wten  the  verb  is  plaoed  flxat— Tlie  acttv* 
rerb  and  lt>  ol^eotlve  sabstanttya. 
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Connecting  particles  were  invented  to  unite  in  a  period  two  sub- 
stantives, signifying  things  occasionally  united  in  the  thought,  but 
which  have  no  natural  union :  and  between  two  things  not  only 
separable  in  idea,  but  really  distinct,  the  mind,  for  the  sake  of  mel- 
ody, cheerfully  admits  by  a  pause  a  momentary  disjunction  of  their 
occasional  union. 

475.  One  capital  branch  of  the  subject  is  still  upon  hand,  to 
which  I  am  directed  by  what  is  just  now  said.  It  concerns  those 
parts  of  speech  which  singly  represent  no  idea,  and  which  become 
not  significant  till  they  be  joined  to  other  words.  I  mean  conjunc 
tions,  prepositions,  articles,  and  such  like  accessories,  passing  under 
the  name  of  particles.  Upon  these  the  question  occurs,  Whether 
they  can  be  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  words  that  make  them 
Rgnificant  ?  whether,  for  example,  in  the  following  lines,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  accessory  preposition  from  the  principal  substantive  be 
according  to  rule  ? 

The  goddess  with  |  a  discontented  air 

And  beightenM  by  |  the  diamond^s  circling  rays 

When  victims  at  \  yon  altar^s  foot  we  lay 

So  take  it  in  |  the  very  words  of  Creech 

An  ensign  of  |  the  dblegates  of  Jove 

To  ages  o^er  |  his  native  realm  he  reign*d 

While  angels  with  |  their  silver  wings  o'ershade. 

Or  ihe  separation  of  the  conjunction  from  the  word  that  is  connected 
by  it  with  the  antecedent  word : 

Talthybias  and  |  Earybates  the  good. 

It  will  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
upon  objects  naturally  connected,  is  not  applicable  to  words  which 
of  themselves  are  mere  ciphers ;  we  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  some  other  principle  by. solving  the  present  question.  These  par- 
ticles out  of  their  place  are  totally  insignificant :  to  give  them  a 
meaning,  they  must  be  joined  to  certain  words ;  and  the  necessity 
of  this  junction,  together  with  custom,  forms  an  artificial  connection 
that  has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  mind :  it  cannot  bear  even  a 
momentary  separation,  whicb  destroys  the  sense,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  contradictory  to  practice.  Another  circumstance  tends  still 
more  to  make  this  separation  disagreeable  in  lines  of  the  first  and 
third  order,  that  it  bars  the  accent,  which  will  be  explained  after- 
wards in  treating  of  the  accent 

476.  Hitherto  upon  that  pause  only  which  divides  the  line.  We 
proceed  to  the  pause  that  concludes  the  line ;  and  the  question  is, 
Whether  the  same  rules  be  applicable  to  both  f     This  must  be  an- 

471  Advantage  of  blank  veree  over  rhyme  as  to  pauaea.— -Words  conneoted  by  oonjano* 
Uona  and  prepositions.  ^      ^ 

475.  Particica;  whether  separable  by  a  panse  from  the  words  that  make  them  ug- 
Blfleant 
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Bwered  by  makiDg  a  distiDction.  In  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  tlie 
concluding  pause  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  pause  that  divides 
the  line ;  and  for  that  reason  the  rules  are  applicable  to  both  equally. 
The  concluding  pause  of  the  couplet  is  in  a  different  condition ;  it 
resembles  greaUy  the  concluding  pause  in  an  Hexameter  line.  Both 
of  them,  indeed,  are  so  remarkable  that  they  never  can  be  graceful, 
unless  where  they  accompany  a  pause  in  the  sense.  Hence  it 
bllows  that  a  couplet  ought  always  to  be  finished  with  some 
*lose  in  the  sense ;  if  not  a  point,  at  least  a  comma.  The  tnith  is, 
*.hat  this  rule  is  seldom  transgressed.  In  Pope's  works,  I  find  very 
W  deviations  fi'om  the  rule.     Take  the  following  instances: 


Anotner: 


Nothing  is  foreign :  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  sonl 
Connects  each  being 

To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  flow'rs, 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
A  brighter  wash 


4'?  7.  I  add,  with  respect  to  pauses  in  general,  that  supposing  the 
connection  to  be  so  slender  as  to  admit  a  pause,  it  follows  not  that 
a  pause  may  in  every  such  case  be  admitted.  There  is  one  rule 
to  which  every  other  ought  to  bend.  That  the  sense  must  never  be 
wounded  or  obscured  by  the  music ;  and  upon  that  account  I  con- 
demn the  following  lines : 


And, 


Ulysses,  first  |  in  public  cares,  she  found 
Who  rising,  high  |  tV  imperial  sceptre  raised. 


With  respect  to  inversion,  it  appears,  both  fi*om  reason  and  ex- 
periments, that  many  words  which  cannot  bear  a  separation  in  their 
natural  order,  admit  a  pause  when  inverted.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  when  two  words  or  two  members  of  a  sentence,  in  their  natural 
order,  can  be  separated  by  a  pause,  such  separation  can  never  be 
amiss  in  an  inverted  order.  An  inverted  period,  which  deviates 
from  the  natural  train  of  ideas,  requires  to  be  marked  in  some 
measure  even  by  pauses  in  the  sense,  that  the  parts  may  be  ^tinctly 
known.     Take  the  following  examples : 

As  with  <Jold  lips  1 1  kiss'd  the  sacred  veil 
With  other  beauties  |  charm  my  partial  eyes 
Fall  in  my  view  |  set  all  the  bright  abode 
With  words  like  these  |  the  troops  Ulysses  ruled 
Back  to  th'  assembly  roll  \  the  thronging  train 
Not  for  their  grief  |  the  Grecian  host  I  blame. 

4T6.  The  pause  that  concladea  the  line. — Distinction  to  bo  made  in  the  first  and  SMOOd 
lines  of  a  couplei.    How  a  couplet  should  be  finished. 

477.  One  rale  respecting  pauses  In  general— Beinarks  as  to  words  la  the  Inrertcd  ordflb 
—What  an  inverted  period  requires. 
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Hie  same  where  the  separation  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  first  line 
of  the  couplet : 

For  spiritft,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

The  pause  is  tolerahle  even  at  the  close  of  the  couplet,  for  the 
reason  just  now  suggested,  that  inverted  members  require  some 
slight  pause  in  the  sense : 

^Twas  where  the  plane-tree  spreads  its  shades  aronnd : 
The  altars  heaved ;  and  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  shot 

478.  Abstracting  at  present  from  the  peculiarity  of  melody  arising 
from  the  different  pauses,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  in  general, 
that  they  introduce  into  our  verse  no  slight  degree  of  variety.  A 
number  of  uniform  lines  having  all  the  same  pause,  are  extremely 
fiitiguing ;  which  is  remarkable  in  French  versification.  This  im- 
perlection  will  be  discerned  by  a  fine  ear  even  in  the  shortest  suc- 
cession, and  becomes  intolerable  in  a  long  poem.  Pope  excels  in 
the  variety  of  his  melody ;  which,  if  different  kinds  can  be  com-' 
pared,  is  indeed  no  less  perfect  than  that  of  Virgil. 

From  what  is  last  said,  there  ought  to  be  one  exception.  Uni- 
formity in  the  members  of  a  thought  demands  equal  uniformity  in 
the  verbal  members  which  express  that  thought  When  therefore 
resembling  objects  or  things  are  expressed  in  a  plurality  of  verse- 
lines,  these  lines  in  their  structure  ought  to  be  as  uniform  as  possible ; 
and  the  pauses  in  particular  ought  all  of  them  to  have  the  same 
place.    Take  the  following  examples  : 


Agaic 


By  foreign  hands  |  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed  ; 
By  foreign  hands  j  thy  decent  limbs  composed ; 
By  foreign  hands  j  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd. 

Bright  as  the  sun  |  her  eyes  the  gassers  strike ; 
And,  like  the  sun,  |  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Speaking  of  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Nature  : 

Warms  in  the  sun  |  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars  j  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life  |  extends  thorough  all  extent. 
Spreads  unaivided  |  operates  unspent. 

4?9.  Pauses  will  detain  us  longer  than  was  foreseen :  for  the 
subject  is  not  yet  exhausted.  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  English 
Heroic  verse  admits  no  more  but  four  capital  pauses ;  and  that  the 
capital  pause  of  every  line  is  determined  by  the  sense  to  be  after  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  or  the  seventh  syllable.  That  this  doc- 
trine holds  true  as  far  as  melody  alone  is  concerned,  will  be  testified 

478.  Advantages  to  verse  of  the  different  pauses.— Faalt  of  French  versifioatioiL — ^In 
what  Pope  and  Yirgll  exoeL— Uniformity  In  the  members  of  a  thought  reqairea  what? 
Examples. 
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bj  eveiy  good  ear.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit,  that  this  rule  may 
be  varied  where  the  sense  or  expression  requires  a  variation,  and 
that  so  far  the  melody  may  justly  be  sacrificed.  Examples  ac- 
cordingly are  not  unfrequent,  in  Milton  espcially,  of  the  capital 
pause  being  after  the  firet,  the  second,  or  the  third  syllable.  And 
that  this  license  may  be  taken,  even  gracefully,  when  it  adds  vigor 
to  the  expression,  will  be  clear  from  the  following  example.  Pope, 
in  his  translation  of  Homer,  describes  a  rock  broke  off  from  a  moun- 
tain, and  hurling  to  the  plain,  in  the  following  words : 

From  steep  to  Pteep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 
At  ever>'  shock  the  crackling  wooO  re^oands ; 
Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes ;  and  nrged  amain, 
WhirlK,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain: 
There  stops.  |  So  Hector.    Their  whole  force  he  proved, 
BesisUess  when  be  raged ;  and  when  he  stoppM,  unmoved. 

In  the  penult  line,  the  proper  place  of  the  musical  pause  is  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  syllable  ;  but  it  enlivens  the  expression  by  its  coin- 
cidence with  that  of  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second  syllable :  the 
stopping  shoit  of  the  usual  pause  in  the  melody,  aids  the  impression 
thfit  is  made  by  the  description  of  the  stone's  stopping  short ;  and 
what  is  lost  to  the  melody  by  this  artifice,  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  force  that  is  added  to  the  description.  Milton  makes  a 
happy  use  of  this  license  :  witness  the  following  examples  from  bis 
Paradise  Lost  : 

-Thus  with  the  year 


Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day  I  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air 
Sola  I  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook  I  but  delayM  to  strike. 


-And  wild  uproar 


Stood  ruled  |  stood  vast  infinitude  confined. 


-And  liard^ning  in  his  strength 


Glories  |  for  never  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force. 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wrcathM  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd  |  ond  all  the  faded  rosea  shed. 

Of  uno8<>entiaI  night,  receives  him  next. 
Wide  gaping  |  and  with  utter  loss  of  being, 
Threatens  him,  <fec. 

-For  now  the  thousrht 


Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  nain 

Torments  him  |  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes,  &0» 

If  we  consider  the  foregoing  passages  with  respect  to  melody 
singly,  the  pauses  are  undoubtedly  out  of  their  proper  place ;  but 

4T9.  Kulo  for  location  of  pauses  m»y  be  varied  when  the  seode  or  expression  requlMi 
WtflaUon.    £zampl6& 
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being  united  with  those  of  the  sense,  they  enforce  the  expression, 
and  enliven  it  greatly ;  for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  observed, 
the  beauty  of  expression  is  communicated  to  the  sound,  which  by  a 
natural  deception,  makes  even  the  melody  appear  more  perfect  ihan 
if  the  musical  pauses  were  regular. 

480.  To  explain  the  rules  of  accenting,  two  general  observations 
must  be  premised.  The  first  is.  That  accents  have  a  double  effect : 
they  contribute  to  the  melody,  by  giving  it  air  and  spirit :  they 
contribute  no  less  to  the  sense,  by  distinguishing  important  words 
from  others.*  These  two  effects  never  can  be  separated,  witliout 
impairing  the  concord  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  thought 
and  the  melody :  an  accent,  for  example,  placed  on  a  low  word,  has 
the  effect  to  burlesque  it,  by  giving  it  an  unnatural  elevation ;  and 
the  injury  thus  done  to  the  sense  does  not  rest  there,  for  it  seems 
also  to  injure  the  melody.  Let  ils  only  reflect  what  a  ridiculous 
%ure  a  particle  must  make  with  an  accent  or  emphasis  upon  it, 
particle  that  of  itself  has  no  meaning,  and  that  serves  only,  lik. 
cement,  to  unite  words  significant.  The  other  general  observation 
is,  That  a  word  of  whatever  number  of  syllables,  is  not  accented 
upon  more  than  one  of  them.  The  reason  is,  that  the  object  is  set 
in  its  best  light  by  a  single  accent,  so  as  to  make  more  than  one 
unnecessary  for  the  sense  ;  and  if  another  be  added,  it  must  be  fpr 
the  sound  merely ;  which  would  be  a  transgression  of  the  foregoing 
rule,  by  separating  a  musical  accent  from  that  which  is  requisite  for 
the  sense. 

481.  Keeping  in  view  the  foreg6ing  observations,  the  doctrine  of 
accenting  English  Heroic  verse  is  extremely  simple.  In  the  first 
place,  accenting  is  confined  to  the  long  syllables ;  for  a  short  sylla- 
ble is  not  capable  of  an  accent  In  the  next  place,  as  the  melody 
is  enriched  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  accents,  every  word  that 
has  a  long  syllable  may  be  accented :  unless  the  sense  interpose, 
which  rejects  the  accenting  a  word  that  makes  no  figure  by  its  sig- 
nification. According  to  this  rule,  a  line  may  admit  five  accents, 
a  case  by  no  means  rare. 

But  supposing  every  long  syllable  to  be  accented,  there  is,  in  ev- 
ery line,  one  accent  that  makes  a  greater  figure  than  the  rest,  being 
that  which  precedes  the  capital  pause.  It  is  distinguished  into  two 
kinds ;  one  that  is  immediately  before  the  pause,  and  one  that  is  di- 
vided from  the  pause  by  a  short  syllable.  The  former  belongs  to 
lines  of  the  first  and  third  order ;  the  latter  to  those  of  the  second 
and  fourth.    Examples  of  the  first  kind : 

Smooth  flow  the  wftves !  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled  I  and  all  the  world  waa  gay.        « 


*  An  accent  conaidered  with  respect  to  sense  is  termed  en^hans, 

480.  Doable  effeots  of  accent    Should  not  be  Bei)arated.-.The  number  of  aooented  syl- 
lables hi  ft  word. 
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He  raised  his  szore  wind  \  and  thus  began. 
Emnples  of  the  other  kind : 

There  lay  three  eirters  ]  half  a  pair  of  gIoveS| 
And  all  tlie  trophies  \  of  his  former  loves. 

Oar  humble  province  \  Ls  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  leaa  pleasing  |  tfaoagh  less  glorious  care. 
And  hew  triumphant  4rches  |  to  the  ground. 

These  accents  make  different  impressions  on  the  mind,  which  will 
he  the  subject  of  a  following  speculation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  maj 
he  safely  pronounced  a  capital  defect  in  the  composition  of  verse,  to 
put  a  low  word,  incapable  of  an  accent,  in  the  place  where  this  ac- 
cent should  be :  this  bars  the  accent  altogether ;  than  which  I  know 
no  fault  more  subversive  of  the  melodv,  if  it  be  not  the  barring  of  a 
pause  altogether.  I  may  add  affirmatively,  that  no  single  circum- 
stance contributes  more  to  the  energy  of  verse,  than  to  put  an  im- 
pc»rtant  word  where  the  accent  should  be,  a  word  that  merits  a  pe- 
culiar empfaasisw  To  show  the  bad  effect  of  excluding  the  capital 
accent,  I  refer  the  reader  to  some  instances  given  above  (page  325), 
where  particles  are  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  capital  words  that 
make  them  significant ;  and  which  particles  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
melody,  to  be  .accented,  were  they  capable  of  an  accent  Add  to 
these  the  following  instances  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism : 

Of  leaving  what  I  is  natnral  and  fit  lineiiS. 

Kot  yet  purged  off,  1  of  spleen  and  sour  dlsdttned  1.  528. 

No  pardon  vile  j  obsceni^  should  find  L  531. 

When  love  was  all  |  nn  easy  monarch's  care  L  5S7. 

For  'tis  bat  half  { a  judge's  task  to  know  1.  562. 

Tis  not  enough,  |  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join  I.  56S. 

That  only  makes  |  superior  sense  beloved  L  578. 

Whose  right  it  i.s,  I  unccnsured,  to  be  dull  L  590. 

'Tis  best,  sometimes,  |  your  censure  to  restrain.  L  597. 

When  this  fault  is  at  the  end  of  a  line  that  closes  a  couplet,  it 

leares  not  the  slightest  trace  of  melody : 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies. 

In  a  line  expressive  of  what  is  humble  or  dejected,  it  improves 
the  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  sense  to  exclude  the  capital 
accent    This,  to  my  taste,  is  a  beauty  in  the  following  lines : 
In  thtee  deep  s61itudes  |  and  awful  cells 
The  p6or  inhabitant  |  behdlds  in  vain. 

To  conclude  this  article,  the  accents  are  not,  like  the  syllables, 
confined  to  a  certain  number :  some  lines  have  no  fewer  than  five, 
and  there  are  lines  that  admit  not  above  one.  This  variety,  as  we 
have  seen,  depends  entirely  on  the  different  powers  of  the  component 
words :  particles,  even  where  they  are  long  by  position,  cannot  be 
accented ;  and  pclysyllables^  whatever  space  they  occupy,  admit  bat 
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one  accent  Polysyllables  have  another  defect,  that  they  generally 
exclude  the  full  pause.  It  is  shown  above,  that  few  polysyllables 
can  find  place  in  the  construction  of  English  verse :  and  here  are 
reasons  for  excluding  them,  could  they  find  place. 

482.  After  what  is  said,  will  it  be  thought  refining  too  much  to 
suggest,  that  the  difiierent  orders  (Art  470)  are  qualified  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and  that  a  poet  of  genius  will  naturally  be  led  to 
make  a  choice  accordingly  ?  I  cannot  think  this  altogether  chimeri- 
cal. As  it  appears  to  me,  the  first  order  is  proper  tor  a  sentiment 
that  is  bold,  lively,  or  impetuous ;  the  third  order  is  proper  for  what 
is  grave,  solemn,  or  lofty ;  the  second  for  what  is  tender,  delicate, 
or  melancholy,  and  in  general  for  all  the  sympathetic  emotions ; 
and  the  last  for  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  when  tempered  with  any 
degree  of  solemnity.  I  do  not  contend,  that  any  one  order  is  fitted 
for  no  other  task  than  that  assigned  it ;  for  at  that  rate,  no  sort  of 
melody  would  be  left  for  accompanying  thoughts  that  have  nothing 
peculiar  in  them.  I  only  venture  to  suggest,  and  I  do  it  with  diflS- 
dence,  that  each  of  the  orders  is  pecuharly  adapted  to  certain  sub- 
jects, and  better  qualified  than  the  others  for  expressing  them*.  The 
best  way  to  judge  is  by  experiment ;  and  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  a  partial  search,  I  shal?  confine  my  instances  to  a  single  poem, 
beginning  with  the 

First  order. 

On  her  white  hreast.  a  sparklinfr  croBs  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  OS  her  eyes,  and  as  anfix'd  as  those : 

Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face  and  youUl  forget  them  aU.—Bape  of  the  Lock, 

In  accounting  for  the  remarkable  liveliness  of  this  passage,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  an  ear,  that  the  melody 
must  come  in  for  a  share.  The  lines,  all  of  them,  are  of  the  first 
order ;  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in  the  author  of  this  poem,  so 
eminent  for  variety  in  his  versification.  Who  can  doubt,  that  he 
has  been  led  by  deliciicy  of  taste  to  employ  the  first  order  prefer- 
ably to  the  others  ? 

Second  order. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  cara; 

4S1.  The  doctrine  of  aceentinfc  English  heroio  verse.— The  nnmber  of  aooents  a  line  may 
admit,  and  on  what  (syllables.— The  nccent  thnt  makes  the  greatest  figure.  Two  kinds  of 
this  accent  Examples.— A  capital  defect  in  the  composition  of  verso.— What  gives  energy 
to  verso.— J3ad  effect  of  exdodlng  the  capital  acoent  One  exoeption.— Accents  allowablo 
In  a  line. 
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Again: 


To  Bave  tlie  powder  from  too  rode  a  galo, 

Nor  let  th'  itnpri8on'd  essences  exhale ; 

To  draw  fresh  color*  from  the  vernal  flowers; 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  their  snoTiers,  Ac 


Oh,  thoughtless  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  soon" dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honor*  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  cursed  forever  this  victorious  day. 

Third  order. 

To  flfly  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 

We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat. 

Again : 

Oh  soy  what  stranger  cause  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 

A  plurality  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  would  not  have  a  good 
effect  in  succession ;  because,  by  a  remaikable  tendency  to  rest,  their 
proper  office  is  to  close  a  peiiod.  The  reader,  therefore,  must  be 
satisfied  with  instances  where  this  order  is  mixed  with  others. 


Again : 
Again: 
Again: 


Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  last. 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortil  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill. 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  openM,  then  the  case. 


.  And  this  suggests  another  experiment,  which  is,  to  set  the  differ- 
ent orders  more  directly  in  opposition,  by  giving  examples  where 
they  are  mixed  in  the  same  passage. 

First  and  second  orders. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray, 
And  opo'd  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 
Again: 

Not  youthful  kini^  in  battle  seized  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgms  who  their  charmn  survive. 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss. 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  ki^s, 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  u^jrepentinij  die. 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  mantua's  pmn'd  awry. 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin  1  for  thy  ravished  hair. 

First  and  tliird. 

Think  what  an  equipsge  thou  hast  in  air,  ^ 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 


Again: 


Jove's  thunder  roars,  heaven  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storins,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound. 
Earth  shakes  her  not-lding  towers,  the  ground  givea  wftJi 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day  I 
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Second  and  third. 
Again 


Sank  in  Thalcstris*  nrmj»,  the  nymnh  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  huir  unbound. 


On  her  heaved  bosom  hunp  her  drooping  hcad^ 
Which  with  a  sigh  she  raised ;  and  thus  slie  said. 

Musing  on  the  foregoing  subject,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  all 
this  while  I  have  been  in  a  reveiie,  and  whether  the  scene  before 
me,  fiill  of  objects  new  and  singular,  be  not  mere  fairy-land.  Ls 
there  any  truth  in  the  appearance,  or  is  it  wholly  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation ?  We  cannot  doubt  of  its  reality,  and  we  may  with  assur- 
ance pronounce  that  great  is  the  merit  of  English  Heroic  vei*se  ;  for 
though  uniformity  prevails  in  the  anangement,  in  the  equality  of 
the  lines,  and  in  the  resemblance  of  the  final  sounds,  variety  is  still 
more  conspicuous  in  the  pauses  and  in  the  accents,  which  are  diversi- 
fied in  a  surprising  manner.  Of  the  beauty  that  results  from  a  due 
mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  (see  chapter  ix.),  many  instances 
have  already  occurred,  but  none  more  fllustiious  than  English  verei- 
fication ;  however  rude  it  may  be  in  the  simpHcity  of  its  arrange- 
ment, it  is  highly  melodious  by  its  pauses  and  accents,  so  as  already 
to  rival  the  most  perfect  species  known  in  Greece  or  Rome ;  and 
it  is  no  disagreeable  prospect  to  find  it  susceptible  of  still  greater 
refinement 

483.  We  proceed  to  blanJc  verse ,  which  has  so  many  circum- 
stances in  common  with  rhyme,  that  its  peculiarities  may  be  brought 
within  a  narrow  compass.  With  respect  to  form,  it  differs  from 
rhyme  in  rejecting  the  jingle  of  similar  sounds,  which  purifies  it 
from  a  childish  pleasure.  But  this  improvement  is  a  trifle  compared 
with  what  follows.  Our  verse  is  extremely  cramped  by  rhyme ;  and 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  blank  verse  is,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend the  imagination  in  its  boldest  flights.  Rhyme  necessarily 
divides  verse  into  couplets ;  each  couplet  makes  a  complete  musical 
period,  the  parts  of  which  are  divided  by  pauses,  and  the  whole 
summed  up  by  a  full  close  at  the  end :  the  melody  begins  anew  with 
the  next  couplet,  and  in  this  manner  a  composition  in  rhyme  pro- 
ceeds couplet  after  couplet.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  correspondence  and  concord  that  ought  to  subsist  between  sound 
and  sense ;  fi'om  which  it  is  a  plain  inference,  that  if  a  couplet  be  a 
complete  period  with  regard  to  melody,  it  ought  regularly  to  be  the 
same  with  regard  to  sense.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  support . 
such  strictness  of  composition,  Hcenses  are  indulged,  as  explained 
above ;  which,  however,  must  be  used  with  discretion,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve some  degree  of  concord  between  the  sense  and  the  music: 
there  ought  never  to  be  a  full  close  in  the  sense,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
couplet ;  and  there  ought  always  to  be  some  pause  in  the  sense  at  the 

482.  To  irhat  aentlments  the  varloas  orders  of  EuRllsh  verse  are  adapted.    Examples.— 
Tb«  onifbrmlty  and  the  yariety  of  English  venek    The  beauty  of  a  due  mixture  of  tbesa 
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end  of  every  couplet :  the  same  period  as  to  sense  may  be  extended 
through  several  couplets ;  but  each  couplet  ought  to  contain  a  dis- 
tinct member,  distinguished  by  a  pause  in  the  sense  as  well  as  in  the 
soimd  ;  and  the  whole  ought  to  be  closed  with  a  complete  cadence.* 
Rules  such  as  these,  must  confine  rhyme  within  very  narrow  bounds: 
a  thought  of  any  extent  cannot  be  reduced  within  its  compass :  the 
sense  must  be  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts,  to  make  it  square 
with  the  curtness  of  the  melody  ;  and  besides,  short  periods  aiSbrd 
no  latitude  for  inversion. 

484.  I  have  examined  this  point  with  the  stricter  accuracy,  in 
order  to  give  a  just  notion  of  blank  verse,  and  to  show  that  a  slight 
difference  in  form  may  produce  a  great  difference  in  substance. 
Blank  verse  has  the  same  pauses  and  accents  with  rhyme,  and  a 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  line,  like  what  concludes  the  first  line  of 
a  couplet.  In  a  word,  the  rules  of  melody  in  blank  verse  are  the 
same  that  obtain  with  respect  to  the  first  line  of  a  couplet ;  but  being 
disengaged  fix>m  rhyme,  or  from  couplets,  there  is  access  to  make 
every  line  run  into  another,  precisely  as  to  make  the  first  line  of  a 
couplet  run  into  the  second.  There  must  be  a  musical  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  line ;  but  this  pause  is  so  slight  as  not  to  require  a 
pause  in  the  sense ;  and  accordingly  the  sense  may  be  carried  on  with 
or  without  pauses,  till  a  period  of  the  utmost  extent  be  completed  by 
a  full  close  both  in  the  sense  and  the  sound  :  there  is  no  restraint, 
other  than  that  this  full  close  be  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  and  this  re- 
straint is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  a  coincidence  between  sense 
and  sound,  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  general,  and  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  case  of  a  full  close,  because  it  has  a  striking  effect 
Hence  the  fitness  of  blank  verse  for  inversion,  and  consequently  the 
lustre  of  its  pauses  and  accents ;  for  which,  as  observed  above,  there 
is  greater  scope  in  inversion  than  when  words  run  in  their  natural 
order. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter  it  is  shown  that  nothing  con- 
tributes more  than  inversion  to  the  force  and  elevation  of  language ; 
the  couplets  of  rhyme  confine  inversion  within  narrow  limits ;  nor 
would  tne  elevation  of  inversion,  were  there  access  for  it  in  rhyme, 
readily  accord  with  the  humbler  tone  of  that  sort  of  verse.  It  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  the  loftiness  of  Milton's  style  supports  admirably 
the  sublimity  of  his  subject ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  style  arises  chiefly  from  inversion.     Shakspeare  deals  little 


♦  This  rule  is  quite  neglected  in  French  veraificatiou.  Even  Boileau  mokes 
no  difficulty  to  close  one  subject  with  the  first  line  of  a  coui)let,  und  to  begin  a 
new  subject  with  the  second.  Such  license,  however  sanctified  by  practice,  ii 
unpleasant  by  the  discordance  between  the  pauses  of  the  sense  and  of  the 
melody. 

488.  How  blank  vorse  differs  from  rbymo,  and  surpasses  It 

484.  The  roles  of  melody  in  blank  versei— Fitnoss  for  invexaioiL— MUtoD  and  Bbak* 
■IMsre'S  style. 
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in  inversion ;  but  his  blank  verse  being  a  sort  of  measured  prose,  is 
perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  where  labored  inversion  is  highly 
improper,  because  in  dialogue  it  never  can  be  natural. 

486.  Hitherto  I  have  considered  that  superior  power  of  expression 
which  verse  acqdires  by  laying  aside  rhyme.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  ground  for  preferring  blank  verse :  it  has  another  preferable 
quality  not  less  signal,  and  that  is  a  more  extensive  and  more  com- 
plete melody.  Its  music  is  not,  like  that  of  rhyme,  confined  to  a 
single  couplet ;  but  takes  in  a  great  compass,  so  as  in  some  measure 
to  rival  music  properly  so  called.  The  interval  between  its  cadences 
may  be  long  or  short  at  pleasure ;  and,  by  that  means,  its  melody, 
with  respect  both  to  richness  and  variety,  is  superior  far  to  that  of 
rhyme,  and  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Hexameter. 
Of  this  observation  no  person  can  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Paradise  Lost;  in  which  work  there  are  inde^  many  careless 
lines,  but  at  every  turn  the  richest  melody  as  well  as  the  sublimest 
sentimentB  are  conspicuous.    Take  the  following  specimen : 

Now  Mom  her  ro«y  steps  in  th*  eastern  dirae 

Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl ; 

When  Adam  waked,  so  customM,  for  hia  sleep 

Was  aSry  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred 

And  temperate  vapors  bland,  which  th*  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 

Liffhtly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Or  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakenM  Eve, 

With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek. 

As  throufirh  unc^niet  rest ;  he  on  his  side 

Leaning  nalf-raiscd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamored,  and  beheld 

Beautv,  which,  whether  waking  or  nsleep. 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  ;  then  with  voice 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 

Her  nand  soft  touching,  whispered  thus  :  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 

Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever-new  delight, 

Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  US  :  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

What  drops  the  myrrli,  and  what  the  baliiiy  reed. 

How  nature  paints  her  colors,  and  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.— Book  V.  1. 1. 

Comparing  Latin  Hexameter  with  English  Heroic  rhyme,  the  for- 
mer has  obviously  the  advantage  in  the  following  particulars.  It 
18  greatly  preferable  as  to  arrangement,  by  the  latitude  it  admits  in 
placing  the  long  and  short  syllables.  Secondly,  the  length  of  an 
Hexameter  line  hath  a  majestic  air :  ours,  by  its  shortness,  is  indeed 
more  brisk  and  lively,  but  much  less  fitted  for  the  sublime.  And, 
thirdly,  the  Jong  high-sounding  words  that  Hexameter  admits,  add 
greatly  to  its  majesty.  To  compensate  these  advantages,  English 
rhyme  possesses  a  ffreat^r  number  and  greater  variety  both  of  pauses 
and  of  accents.  These  two  sorts  of  verse  stand  indeed  pretty  much 
iu  opposition :  in  Hexameter,  great  variety  of  arrangement,  none  in 
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the  pauses  nor  accents;  in  English  rhyme,  great  variety  in  the 
pauses  and  accents,  very  little  in  the  arrangement. 

486.  In  blank  verse  are  united,  in  a  good  measure,  the  several 
properties  of  Latin  Hexameter  and  English  rhyme ;  and  it  possesses 
besides  many  signal  properties  of  its  own.  It  is  not  confined,  like 
Hexameter,  by  a  full  close  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  nor,  like  rhyme, 
by  a  full  close  at  the  end  of  every  couplet  Its  constmction,  which 
admits  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other,  gives  it  a  still  greater  ma- 
jesty than  arises  from  the  length  of  an  Hexameter  line.  By  the 
same  means  it  admits  inversion  even  beyond  the  Latin  or  Greek 
Hexameter ;  for  these  suffer  some  confinement  by  the  regular  closes 
at  the  end  of  every  line.  In  its  music  it  is  illustrious  above  all :  the 
melody  of  Hexameter  verse  is  circumscribed  to  a  line ;  and  of  Eng- 
lish rhyme  to  a  couplet :  the  melody  of  blank  verse  is  under  no  con- 
finement, but  enjoys  the  utmost  privilege  of  which  melody  of  veree 
is  susceptible,  which  is  to  run  hand  in  hand  with  the  sense.  In  a 
word,  blank  verse  is  superior  to  Hexameter  in  many  articles,  and 
inferior  to  it  in  none,  save  in  the  fieedom  of  arrangement^  and  in  the 
use  of  long  words, 

487.  In  French  Heroic  verse,  there  are  found,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  defects  of  Latin  Hexameter  and  the  English  rhyme,  without  the 
beauties  of  either :  subjected  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  and  to  the 
full  close  at  the  end  of  eveiy  couplet,  it  is  also  extremely  fatiguing 
by  uniformity  in  its  pauses  and  accents :  the  Rne  invariably  is  divi- 
ded by  the  pause  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  accent  is  invariably 
placed  before  the  pause : 

Jenne  et  vaillant  h^r6B  |  dont  la  haate  Ba^sse 
N^est  point  la  frait  tordif  |  d'ane  lente  vieillesse. 

Here  every  circumstance  contributes  to  a  tiresome  uniformity:  a 
constant  return  of  the  same  pause  and  of  the  same  accent,  as  well  as 
an  equal  division  of  every  line ;  which  fatigue  the  ear  without  inter- 
mission or  change.  I  cannot  set  this  matter  in  a  better  light,  than 
by  presenting  to  the  reader  a  French  translation  of  the  following 
passage  of  Milton :     * 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad, 
In  naked  majesty,  aeemM  lords  of  all. 
And  worthy  aeem'd ;  for  in  their  looks  divine, 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker,  shone 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure ; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed : 
Whence  trae  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seetird ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ;      , 
lie  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. 

— — — « 

485.  The  melody  of  blank  verse  more  extensive  and  complete  than  that  of  rhyme. 

Example. 
4S6.  Latin  Ilexaineter  compared  with  English  heroic  rbyuie;  compared  with  blank 

verse.    Peculiar  advantages  of  tbo  latter 
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"Wens  the  pauses  of  the  sense  and  sound  in  this  passage  but  a  little 
better  assorted,  nothing  in  verse  could  be  more  melodious.  In  gen- 
eral, the  great  defect  in  Milton's  versification,  in  other  respects  ad- 
mirable, is  the  want  of  coincidence  between  the  pauses  of  the  sense 
and  sound. 

The  translation  is  in  the  following  words : 

Gee  liens  d^cieaz,  ce  paradis  chonnant, 
Se^it  de  deux  objots  sou  plus  bel  omemoDt; 
Lear  port  m^jestueaz,  et  leur  d-marche  altidre, 
*  Semble  lear  m^riter  sur  la  nature  entiere 

Ce  droit  de  commander  que  Dieu  leur  a  donn6, 
Bur  leur  auguste  front  de  gloire  courdnn^. 
Du  Bouverain  du  del  briilo  la  ressemblanoe ; 
Dans  leurs  simplea  regards  delate  Pinnocenoe, 
L^adorable  candeur,  raimable  vdrit4, 
La^nuBon^  la  sagesso,  et  la  a^T^rite, 
Qu^adouat  la  prudence,  et  cet  air  de  droiture 
Du  viaage  des  roia  respectable  parure. 
Cea  deux  objets  diTins  n^ont  pas  lea  m^mes  traittt, 
lis  paraiasent  formes,  quoique  tous  deux  parfaita ; 
L'un  pour  la  miuestd,  la  force,  et  la  noblesse ; 
L'autre  pour  la  douceur,  la  gr&ce,  et  la  tendresae ; 
Celui-ci  pour  Dieu  seul,  Tautre  pour  Phomme  encor. 

Here  the  sense  is  'fairlj  translated,  the  words  are  of  equal  power, 
and  jet  how  inferior  the  melody ! 

488.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Hexameter 
verse  into  the  living  languages,  but  without  success.  The  English 
language,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  susceptible  of  this  melody : 
and  my  reasons  are  these.  First,  the  polysyllables  in  LAtin'and 
Greek  are  finely  diversified  by  long  and  short  syllables,  a  circum- 
stance that  qualifies  them  for  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verse :  ours 
are  extremely  ill  qualified  for  that  service,  because  they  superabound 
in  short  syllables.  Secondly,  the  bulk  of  our  monosyllables  are  ar- 
bitrary with  regard  to  length,  which  is  an  unlucky  circumstance  in 
Hexameter :  for  although  custom,  as  observed  above,  may  render 
femiliar  a  long  or  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  yet  the 
mind  wavering  between  the  two  sounds,  cannot  be  so  much  afiected 
with  either,  as  with  a  word  that  hath  always  the  same  sound ;  and 
for  that  reason,  arbitrary  sounds  are  ill  fitted  for  a  melody  which  is 
chiefly  supported  by  quantity.  In  Latin  and  Greek  Hexameter,  in- 
variable sounds  direct  and  ascertain  the  melody.  English  Hexam- 
eter would  be  destitute  of  melody,  unless  by  artful  pronunciation ; 
because  of  necessity  the  bulk  of  its  sounds  must  be  arbitrary.  The 
pronunciation  is  easy  in  a  simple  movement  of  alternate  long  and 
short  syllables ;  but  would  be  perplexing  and  unpleasant  in  the  di- 
versified movement  of  Hexameter  verse. 

489.  Rhyme  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  modem  poetry  as  to 
deserve  a  solemn  trial.    I  have  for  that  reason  reserved  it  to  be  ex- 

48T.  Dolbots  of  French  heroic  vene.— Defect  in  Milton's  versiflcAtion. 

4B8.  Attempts  to  introdaoe  Hexametor  yerae  into  the  living  laagoagea    The  Sngliab 

' 1  unmiited  to  It 

15 
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amined  with  deliberation ;  in  order  to  discover,  if  I  can,  itB  peculiar 
beauties,  and  its  degree  of  merit  The  first  view  of  this  subject  leads 
naturally  to  the  following  reflection  :  "  That  rhyme  having  no  rela- 
tion to  sentiment,  nor  any  effect  u]x>n  the  ear  other  than  a  mere  jin- 
gle, ought  to  be  banished  all  compositions  of  any  dignity,  as  afford- 
ing but  a  trifling  and  childish  pleasure."  It  will  also  be  observed, 
'*  lliat  a  jingle  of  words  hath  in  some  measure  a  ludicrous  effect ; 
witness  the  double  rhymes  of  Hudihras^  which  contribute  no  small 
share  to  its  drollery :  that  in  a  serious  work  tliis  ludicrous  effect 
would  be  equally  remarkable,  were  it  not  obscured  by  the  prevailing 
gravity  of  the  subject:  that  having  however  a  constant  tendency  to 
give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  composition,  more  than  ordinary  fire  is 
requisite  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  sentiments  against  such  an 
undermining  antagonist" 

These  arguments  are  specious,  and  have,  undoubtedly,  some  weight. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  in  modem 
tongues  rhyme  has  become  universal  among  men  as  well  as  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  it  cannot  have  such  a  currency  without  some  foun- 
dation in  human  nature.  In  fact,  it  has  been  successfuUy  employed 
by  poets  of  genius,  in  their  serious  and  grave  compositions,  as  well 
as  in  those  which  are  more  light  and  airy.  Here  in  weighing  au- 
thority against  argument,  the  scales  seem  to  be  upon  a  level ;  and 
therefore,  to  come  at  any  thing  decisive,  we  must  pierce  a  little 
deeper. 

Music  has  great  power  over  the  soul ;  and  may  successfully  be 
employed  to  i^ame  or  soothe  passions,  if  not  actually  to  raise  them. 
A  single  sound,  however  sweet,  is  not  music ;  but  a  single  sound  re- 
peated after  intervals,  may  have  the  effect  to  rouse  attention,  and  to 
keep  the  hearer  awake :  and  a  variety  of  similar  sounds,  succeeding 
each  other  after  regular  intervals,  must  have  a  still  stronger  effect. 
This  consideration  is  applicable  to  rhyme,  which  connects  two  verse- 
lines  by  making  them  close  with  two  words  similar  in  sound.  And 
considering  attentively  the  musical  effect  of  a  couplet,  we  find,  that 
it  rouses  the  mind,  and  produceth  an  emotion  moderately  gay  with- 
out dignity  or  elevation :  like  the  murmuring  of  a  brook  gliding 
thi'ough  pebbles,  it  calms  the  mind  when  perturbed,  and  gently 
raises  it  when  sunk.  These  effects  are  scarce  perceived  when  the 
whole  poem  is  in  rhyme ;  but  are  extremely  remarkable  by  contrast^ 
in  the  couplets  that  close  the  several  acts  of  our  later  tragedies :  the 
tone  of  the  mind  is  sensibly  varied  by  them,  fi-om  anguish,  distress, 
or  melancholy,  to  some  degree  of  ease  and  alacrity.  The  speech  of 
Alicia,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act  of  Jane  Shore,  put*  tlie  matter 
beyond  doubt :  in  a  scene  of  deep  distress,  the  rhymes  which  finish 
the  act,  produce  a  certain  gayety  and  cheeifiilness,  far  from  accord- 
ing with  the  tone  of  the  passion : 

AUoia.  Forever!    Oh!  Forever  I 
Oh  I  who  oan  bear  to  be  a  wretch  forever  I 
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I 
My  rival  too  I  his  Inst  thong-hta  hunj?  on  her : 
And,  as  he  partod,  left  a  blessing  for  her : 
Shall  fthe  be  bIo>»M,  and  1  be  ciinsoJ,  tbrcve»I 
No ;  ttinee  her  fatal  boaiity  was  the  cause 
Of  2UI  my  ^atf  Vingrs,  let  her  share  my  pains; 
Let  her,  like  me  of  every  joy  forlorn, 
Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  born  1  • 
Like  me  to  deserts  and  to  durknesa  run, 
Abhor  the  day,  and  curse  the  golden  sun ; 
Cast  every  good  and  every  hope  behind ; 
Detest  the  works  of  nature,  loathe  mankind : 
Like  me  with  cries  distnictod  fill  the  air,      \ 
Tear  her  poor  bosom,  and  her  frantic  hair,  > 
And  prove  the  torments  of  the  last  despair. ) 

490.  Having  described,  the  best  way  I  can,  the  impressioii  that 
rhyme  makes  on  the  mind  ;  I  proceed  to  examine  whether  there  be 
any  subjects  to  which  rhyme  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  what 
subjects  it  is  improper.  Grand  and  lofty  subjects,  which  have  a 
powerful  influence,  claim  precedence  in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter 
of  Grandeur  and  Sublimity  it  is  established,  that  a  grand  or  sublime 
object  inspires  a  warm  enthusiastic  emotion  disdaining  stiict  regu- 
larity and  order:  which  emotion  is  very  diflferent  from  that  inspired 
by  the  moderately  enlivening  music  of  rhyme.  Supposing  then  an 
elevated  subject  to  be  expressed  in  rhyme,  what  must  be  the  effect  f 
The  intimate  union  of  the  music  with  the  subject  produces  an  in- 
timate union  of  their  emotions ;  one  inspired  by  the  subject,  which 
tends  to  elevate  and  expand  tho  mind ;  and  one  inspired  by  the 
music,  which,  confining  the  mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
regular  cadence  and  similar  sound,  tends  to  prevent  all  elevation 
above  its  own  pitch.  £motions  so  little  concordant  cannot  in  union 
have  a  happy  effect. 

But  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  reason  upon  a  case  that  never  did, 
and  probably  never  will  happen,  viz.,  an  important  subject  clothed 
in  rhyme,  and  yet  supported  in  its  utmost  elevation.  A  happy 
thought  or  warm  expression,  may  at  times  give  a  sudden  bound  up- 
ward ;  but  it  requires  a  genius  greater  than  has  hitherto  existed,  to 
support  a  poem  of  any  length  in  a  tone  elevated  much  above  tJiat 
of  the  melody.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  ought  not  to  be  made  exceptions, 
and  still  less  Voltaire.  And  after  all,  where  the  poet  has  the  dead 
weight  of  rhyme  constantly  to  struggle  with,  how  can  we  expect  a 
uniform  elevation  in  a  high  pitch ;  when  such  elevation,  with  all 
the  support  it  can  receive  from  language,  requires  the  utmost  effort 
of  the  human  genius  ? 

491.  But  now,  admitting  rhyme  to  be  an  unfit  dress  for  grand 
and  lofty  images ;  it  has  one  advantage,  however,  which  is,  to  raise 
a  low  subject  to  its  own  degree  of  elevation.  Addison  (Spectator, 
No.  285^  observes,  '*That  rhyme,  without  any  other  assistance, 
throws  the  language  off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes  an  uh 

489.  ObiectiOQS  to  rhyme.    The  answer—The  moaie  of  rhvme.    Ezampla 
tfO.  Babjecu  to  which  rhyme  Is  pecttllarly  adaptetV  '^^  ^  rrvono. 
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different  phrase  pass  unregarded ;  but  where  the  verse  is  not  built 
upon  rhyme,  thei^,  pomp  of  sound,  and  energy  of  expression  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  support  the  style,  and  keep  it  from  failing 
into  the  flatness  of  prose."  This  effect  of  rhyme  is  remarkable  in 
French  verse  ;  which,  being  simple,  and  little  qualified  for  inversion, 
readily  sinks  down  to  prose  where  not  artificially  supported :  rhyme 
is  therefore  indispensable  in  French  tragedy,  and  may  be  proper 
even  in  French  comedy.  Voltaire  as^ns  that  very  reason  for  ad- 
hering to  rhyme  in  these  compositions.  He  indeed  candidly  owns, 
that,  even  with  the  support  of  rhyme,  the  tragedies  of  his  country 
are  little  better  than  conversation-pieces ;  which  seems  to  infer,  that 
the  French  language  is  weak,  and  an  improper  dress  for  any  grand 
subject  Voltaire  was  sensible  of  the  imperfection ;  and  yet  Voltaire 
attempted  an  epic  poem  in  that  language. 

492.  The  cheering  and  enlivening  power  of  rhyme,  is  still  more 
remarkable  in  poems  of  short  lines,  where  the  rhymes  return  upon 
the  ear  in  a  quick  succession ;  for  which  reason  rhyme  is  perfectly 
well  adapted  to  gay,  light,  and  airy  subjects.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing : 

0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish, 
When  we  love  and  when  we  languish  1 

Wishes  rising, 

Thoughts  surprising, 

Pleasure  courting, 

Charms  transporting, 

Fancy  viewing, 

Joys  ensuing, 
0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish  I 

Boaamondy  Act  I.  So.  8. 

For  that  reason,  such  frequent  rhymes  are  very  improper  for  any  se- 
vere or  serious  passion :  the  dissonance  between  the  subject  and  the 
melody  is  very  sensibly  felt    Witness  the  following : 

Now  under  hanging  mountains, 
Beside  the  fall  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hcbrns  wanders, 
Boiling  in  meanders, 

All  alone, 

Unlieard,  unknown, 

He  makes  his  moan, 

And  calls  her  ghost, 
Forever,  ever,  ever  lost; 

Now  with  furies  surrounded. 

Despairing,  confounded, 

He  trembles,  he  glows, 

Amidst  Kodop^'s  snows. — Pope,  Ode  for  Music,  L  97. 

Rhyme  is  not  less  unfit  for  anguish  or  deep  distress,  than  foT 
subjects  elevated  and  lofty ;  and  for  that  reason  has  been  long  disused 
in  the  English  and  Italian  tragedy.  In  a  work  where  the  subject 
is  serious  though  not  elevated,  rhyme  has  not  a  good  eflect ;  be- 
cause the  airiness  of  the  melody  agrees  not  with  the  gravity  of  the 

40L  Oiie  adrantagc  of  rbyme.~Addisou*8  reinark.->£ffeot  of  rbyme  in  French  rent. 
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subject :  the  Essay  on  Man,  which  treats  a  subject  great  and  im- 
portant, would  m&ke  a  better  figure  in  blank  verse.  Sportive  love, 
mirth,  gayety,  humor,  and  ridicule,  are  the  province  of  rhyme.  The 
boundaiies  assigned  it  by  nature,  were  extended  in  barbarous  and 
illiterate  ages ;  and  in  its  usurpations  it  has  long  been  protected  by 
custoni ;  but  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  morals,  improves 
daily,  and  makes  a  progress  towards  perfection,  slow  indeed  but 
uDiform ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  rhyme,  in  Britain, 
will  in  time  be  forced  to  abandon  its  unjust  conquest,  and  to  confine 
itself  within  its  natural  limits. 

Having  said  what  occurred  upon  rhyme,  I  close  the  section  with 
a  general  observation.  That  the  melody  of  verse  so  powerfully  en- 
chants the  mind  as  to  draw  a  veil  over  very  gross  4ults  and  im- 
perfections. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FEET,  AND  OF  THEIE  NAMES. 

1.  PTBRHicHiua,  consists  of  two  short  syllables,  examples :  />«»,  ffiven,  cannot^ 

hiUock,  running, 

2.  SroivDSue,  consists  of  two  long  syllables :  omnes,po9§e8$,foreu)am,  mankind, 

tonutime, 
8.  Iaicbus,  composed  of  a  short  and  a  long :  pioty  intent^  degree,  appear,  content, 
repeit,  demand,  report ^  euepect^  affront,  event. 

4.  Tbociiads,  or  Ciioreds,  a  long  and  short :  fervat,  whereby,  (rfter,  legal, 

measure,  burden,  holy,  lofty, 

5.  TBiBRACinrs,  three  short :  melius,  property, 

6.  MoxxMBUs,  three  long :  deledant. 

7.  ANAP.SSTUS,  two  short  and  a  long :  animoa,  oondeecend,  apprehend,  overheard, 

aequieeee,  immature,  overcharge,  serenade,  cpportune, 

8.  Daottlus,  a  long  and  two  short :  earmina,  evident,  excellence,  estimate,  foon- 

derful,  altitude,  burdened,  minister,  tenement, 

9.  Bacchius,  a  short  and  two  long :  dolorss, 

10.  Htffobacchius,  or  Antibaochius,  two  long  and  a  short :  pdtuntur, 

11.  Cbbticds,  or  Ajcphimaoeb,  a  short  syllable  between  two  long :  insito,  after- 

noon, 

12.  Akpuibrachts,  a  long  syllable  between  two  short:  honors,  consider,  im- 

prudent, procedure,  attended,  proposed,  respondent,  concurrence,  apprentice, 
respective,  revenue, 
18.  Pbocilkcsmatious,  four  short  syllables :  hominibus,  necessary, 

14.  DisPoxDKira,  four  long  syllables :  infinitis, 

15.  DnAKBUs,  composed  of  two  Iambi :  severitas, 

16.  DrmooiLSus,  of  two  Troch»i:  permanere,  procurator, 

17.  loNicus,  two  short  syllables  and  two  long :  properabant, 

18.  Another  foot  posses  imder  the  same  name,  composed  of  two  long  syllables 

and  two  short :  calcaribus,  possessory. 

19.  Chorxaubub,  two  short  syllables  between  two  long :  nobUitas, 

20.  Antispastus,  two  long  syllubles  between  two  short :  Alexander, 

492.  Power  of  rhyme  In  poems  of  short  lines.— Frequent  rhymes,  where  uiisnitd)!*.  - 
JEmsy  on  MaiL«-8abjeots  Xhsi  form  the  province  of  rhyme.— List  of  Feet 
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21.  Pjbon  Ist,  one  long  ayllable  and  three  short :  temponbus,  ordinarg^  i 

tory^  temperament. 

22.  P^oN  2d,  the  second  syllable  long,  and  the  other  three  short:  ravidi^^ 

solernnity^  minority ^  considered,  imprudently^  extravagant,  rcspeetfuliy,  w^ 
cordingly. 
28.  P.SON  3d,  the  tliird  syllable  long  and  the  other  three  short:  arUmatvf,  im- 
dependentf  eondescendenee,  eacerdotaly  reimbursement^  manufacture. 

24.  PiEON  4th,  the  last  syllable  long  and  the  other  three  short :  ceUritae. 

25.  Epmirrus  1st,  the  first  syllable  short  and  the  other  three  long :  voUtptaiee. 

26.  EprrBrrns  2d,  the  second  syllable  short  and  the  other  three  long :  pemitentesL 

27.  £piTBrru8  3d,  the  tliird  syllable  short,  and  the  otlier  three  long :  discordiat. 

28.  EprrRXTUs  4th,  the  last  syllable  short,  and  the  other  three  long :  fortunahu. 

29.  A  word  of  five  syllables  composed  of  a  Pyrrhichlas  and  Dactylna :  iw- 

isterial. 

80.  A  word  of  five  syllables  composed  of  a  Trochisas  and  Doctylus :  tinffuUuity. 

81.  A  word  of  five  syllables  composed  of  a  Dactylus  and  Trochsas :  preofUa 

tion,  examination. 

82.  A  word  of  five  syllables,  the  second  only  long :  signijicaney. 
88.  A  word  of  six  syllables  composed  of  two  Dactyles :  impetuosity, 

84.  A  word  of  six  syllables  composed  of  a  Tribrachys  and  Dactyl» :  pwnUiar 
nimiiy. 

N.  B. — ^Every  word  may  be  considered  as  a  prose  foot,  because 
every  word  is  distinguished  by  a  pause ;  and  every  foot  in  verso 
may  be  considered  as  a  verse  word,  composed  of  syllables  pro- 
nounced at  once  witliout  a  pause. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

OOMPARISONS. 

i— 

[Hazlitt  has  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  poetry  that  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  present  chapter. — Bd, 

493.  Poetry  is  strictly  the  language  of  the  imagination  ;  and  the 
imagination  is  that  faculty  which  represents  objects,  not  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  moulded  by  other  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, into  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  and  combinations  of  power. 
T^is  language  is  not  the  less  true  to  nature  because  it  is  faUe  in 
point  of  fact ;  but  so  much  the  more  true  and  natural,  if  it  conveys 
the  impression  which  the  object  under  the  influence  of  passion  makes 
on  the  mind.  Let  an  object,  for  instance,  be  presented  to  tlie  senses 
in  a  state  of  agitation .  or  fear,  and  the  imagination  will  distort  or 
magnify  the  object,  and  convert  it  into  the  likeness  of  whatever  is 
most  proper  to  encourage  the  fear.  "  Our  eyes  are  made  the  fools  of 
the  other  faculties."     This  is  the  universal  law  of  the  imagination. 

We  compare  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  to  a  tower,  not  that  he  u 
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any  thiDg  like  so  large,  but  because  the  excess  of  his  size  beyond 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  expect,  or  the  usual  size  of  things  of  the 
same  class,  produces  by  contrast  a  greater  feeling  of  magnitude  and 
of  ponderous  strength  than  another  object  of  ten  times  the  same 
dimensions.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  makes  up  for  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  objects.  Things  are  equal  to  the  imagination  which 
have  the  power  of  aflfecting  the  mind  with  an  equal  degree  of  terror, 
admiration,  delight,  or  love. 

Poetry  is  only  the  highest  eloquence  of  passion,  the  most  vivid 
form  of  expression  that  can  be  given  to  our  conception  of  any  thing, 
whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  mean  or  dignified,  delightful  or  dis- 
tressing. It  is  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  image  and  the  words 
with  the  feeling  we  have,  and  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid  in  any 
other  way  that  gives  an  instant  "  satisfaction  to  the  thought."  This 
is  equally  the  origin  of  wit  and  fancy,  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  of 
the  sublime  and  pathetic. — Lect.  i.] 

Comparisons,  as  observed  above  (chapter  viii.),  serve  two  pur- 
poses ;  when  addressed  to  the  understanding,  their  purpose  is  to  in- 
struct ;  when  to  the  heart,  their  purpose  is  to  please.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter :  first,  the  suggesting  some  unusual  resem- 
blance or  contrast ;  second,  the  setting  an  object  in  the  strongest 
light ;  third,  the  associating  an  object  with  others,  that  are  agree- 
able ;  fourth,  the  elevating  an  object ;  and  fifth,  the  depressing  it 
And  that  comparisons  may  give  pleasure  by  these  various  means, 
appears  from  what  is  said  in  the  chapter  above  cited ;  and  will  be 
made  still  more  evident  by  examples,  which  shall  be.  given  after 
premising  some  general  observations. 

Objects  of  different  senses  cannot  be  compared  together ;  for  such 
objects,  being  entirely  separated  from  each  other,  have  no  circum- 
stance in  common  to  admit  either  resemblance  or  contrast  Objects 
of  hearing  may  be  compared  together,  as  also  of  taste,  of  smell,  and 
of  touch ;  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparison  are  objects  of  sight ;  be- 
cause, in  writing  or  speaking,  things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea, 
and  the  ideas  ot  sight  are  more  distinct  and  lively  than  those  of  any 
other  sense. 

494.  When  a  nation  emer^ng  out  of  barbarity  begins  to  think  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot  long  lie  concealed ; 
and  when  discovered,  they  are  generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty, 
carried  beyond  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  early  poems  of  every 
nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  similes  founded  on  slight  and  dis- 
tant resemblances,  wluch,  losing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute;  and  now,  by  the  improvement  of  taste, 
none  but  correct  metaphors  and  similes  are  admitted  into  any  polite 
composition.     To  illustrate  this  observation,  a  specimen  shall  be 

406.  HttIiU*8  remarks  on  poetry*'— Parpoaea  answered  bj  oomptrlsona. .  Bj  what  meiiit 
fher  give  pleasure .—ObjecU  tbot  eannot  be  compared  togeUier.^The  cblef  Amd  of  eoin* 
peiuoiu. 
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given  afterwards  of  such  metaphors  as  I  have  been  describing ;  with 
respect  to  similes,  take  the  following  specimen  : 

'  Behold,  thon  art  fair,  mj  love ;  thy  hair  is  its  a  flock  of  e^oat«  that  appear 
from  Monnt  Gilead :  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the  wayhinir,  every 
one  bearing  twins :  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread,  of  scarlet :  th^neck  like  the  tow«r 
of  David  bnilt  for  an  armory,  whereon  hang  a  thouBand  shieldfi  of  mighty  men ; 
thy  two  breasts  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed  among  the  hUe^; 
thy  eves  like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshbon,  bv  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim  ;  thy  nosa 
like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  towaras  Damascus. — Sonff  of  Solomon. 

Thon  art  like  snow  on  the  heath  ;  thy  hair  like  the  mist  of  Cromla,  when  it 
curls  on  the  rocks,  and  shines  to  the  beam  of  ^e  west;  thy  breasts  are  like 
two  smooth  rocks  seen  from  Branno  of  the  streams,  thy  arms  like  two  white 
pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fiugal.^i^tn^o/. 

496.  It  has  no  good  effect  to  compare  things  by  way  of  simile 
that  •are  of  the  same  kind ;  nor  to  compare  by  contrast  things  of 
different  kinds.  The  reason  is  given  in  the  chapter  quoted  above  ; 
and  the  reason  shall  be  illustrated  by  examples.  The  first  is  a  com- 
parison  built  upon  a  resemblance  so  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no 
impression. 

This  jnst  rebuke  inflamed  the  Lycian  crew. 

They  join,  they  thicken,  and  the  assault  renew; 

Unmoved  tli'  embodied  ^rreeks  their  fury  dare, 

And  flxM  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war; 

Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers, 

Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towers. 

As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds. 

Two  stubborn  swains  with  blows  dis|>nte  their  bounds ; 

They  tug,  they  sweat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yield, 

One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field : 

Thus  obstinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall ; 

Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  waXL—JUad,  ziL  505. 

Another,  from  Milton,  lies  open  to  the  same  objection.  Speaking 
of  the  fiidlen  angels  searching  for  mines  of  gold, 

A  numerous  brigade  hastened ;  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  spade  and  pick-axc  armM, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  cost  a  rampart. 

The  next  shall  be  of  things  contrasted  that  are  of  different  kind& 

Quten.  What,  is  my  Bichonl  both  in  shape  and  mind 
TransformM  ond  weak  f    Ilath  Bolingbroke  deposed 
Thine  intellect  ?    Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  I 
The  lion  thrusteth  forth  his  paw,  . 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpowored ;  and  wilt  thou»  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility  ? 

JSichard  IT.  Act  V.  S«.  1. 

This  comparison  has  scarce  any  force ;  a  man  and  a  lion  are  of  dif- 
ferent species,  and  therefore  are  proper  subjects  for  a  simile ;  but 
there  is  no  such  resemblance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  pro- 

494'^Tho  early  i>0(>ins  of  eveiy  nation.* 

49fi,  'What  things  sboold  not  be  compared  by  way  of  simile  and  eontnst 
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dace  anj  strong  effect  by  contrasting  parUcular  attributes  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

496.  A  third  general  observation  is.  That  abstract  terms  can  never 
be  the  subject  of  comparison,  otherwise  than  by  being  personified. 
Shakspeare  compares  adversity  to  a  toad,  and  slander  to  the  bite  of 
a  crocodile ;  but  in  such  comparisons  these  abstract  terms  must  be 
imagined  sensible  beings. 

To  have  a  just  notion  of  comparisons,  they  must  be  distinguished 
into  two  kinds ;  one  common  and  familiar,  as  where  a  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  lion  in  courage,  or  to  a  horse  in  speed ;  the  other  more 
distant  and  refined,  where  two  things  that  nave  in  themselves  no 
resemblance  or  opposition,  are  compared  with  respect  to  their  efiects. 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  a  flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  son^ ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  compared  with  respect  to  their  effects,  the 
emotions  they  produce  being  similar.  There  is  as  little  resemblance 
between  fraternal  concord  and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  observe 
how  successfully  they  are  compared  with  respect  to  the  impressions 
they  make : 

Behold  how  f^ood  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
Aaron's  beard,  and  desceiided  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment. — Psalm  183. 

For  illustrating  this  sort  of  comparison,  I  add  some  more  ex- 
amples: 

Delifrhtrnl  is  thy  presence.  O  Fitipral !  it  is  like  the  snn  on  Qromla,  when  the 
lianter  mourns  bis  absence  lor  a  season,  and  sees  him  between  the  clouds. 

Did  not  Ossinn  hear  a  voice  f  or  is  it  the  sound  of  days  that  are  no  more  t 
Often,  like  the  evening  sun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my  soul. 

His  countenance  is  settled  from  war;  and  is  calm  ns  the  evening  beam,  that 
from  the  clouii  of  the  west  looks  on  Crona^s  silent  vale. 
Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  sun,  shades  the  soul  of  Clessammor. 

The  muHic  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  moumfol 
to  tlie  »oul. 

Pl«a.'<ant  are  the  words  of  the  song,  said  CuchuIHn,  and  lovelv  are  the  tales 
of  other  times.  They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes, 
when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its  side,  and  the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the  vale. 

These  quotations  are  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  who  abounds  with 
comparisons  of  this  delicate  kind,  and  appears  singularly  happy  in 
them. 

497.  I  proceed  to  illustrate  by  particular  instances  the  different 

means  by  which  comparisons,  whether  of  the  one  sort  or  the  other, 

Cixn  afford  pleasure ;  and,  in  the  order  above  established,  I  begin 

with  such  instances  as  are  agreeable,  by  suggesting  some  unusual 

resemblance  or  contrast : 

8wcet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  ifnd  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
As  you  Lite  It,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

496.  Abstract  terms  —Two  kinds  of  oompariaons.— How  a  flower-pot  and  a  cheetftal  long 
may  be  compared.    Other  examples. 
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Gardiner,  Bolingbroke  hath  seized  the  wasteful  king. 
What  pity  is't  that  he  had  not  so  trimmed 
And  dressM  his  land,  as  we  this  garden  dress, 
And  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  frait-trees; 
Lest^  being  over  prond  with  sap  and  blood, 
Witli  loo  much  riches  it  confound  itself. 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
"We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live ; 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down. 

Jiichard  //.  Act  II.  Sa  7, 

See,  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  Sun ; 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
TrimmM  like  a  younker  pnmcing  to  his  love  ! 

Stcond  Part  Henry  IK  Act  II.  So.  1. 

Brutus.  0  Cassius,  yon  arc  voked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  ns  the  flint  Isears  flre ; 
"Who  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again.  Jidiue  Oauar^  Act  IV.  So.  8. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 

Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief; 

As  when  trom  mountain-tops,  the  dusky  clouds 

Ascending,  while  the  north- wind  sleeps,  overspread 

Heaven^H  cheerful  face,  the  low'ring  element 

Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape,  snow  and  shover; 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 

Extends  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 

Att^t  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  U. 

As  tlie  bright  stars  and  milky  way, 

Showed  by  the  night  are  hid  oy  day ; 

So  we  in  that  accomplishM  mind, 

Helped  by  the  night,  new  graces  find, 

Which  by  the  splendor  of  ner  view, 

Dazzled  before,  we  never  knew.  WaUsr. 

The  last  exertion  of  courage  compared  to  the  blaze  of  a  lamp 
before  extinguishing,  Tasso  CHeriutalem,  Canto  xix.  st  xxii. 

None  of  the  foregoing  similes,  as  they  appear  to  me,  tend  to  il- 
lustrate the  principal  subject ;  and  therefore  the  pleasure  they  afford 
must  arise  from  suggesting  resemblances  that  are  not  obvious ;  I 
tiean  the  chief  pleasure ;  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  subjett  intro- 
duced to  form  the  simile  affords  a  separate  pleasure,  which  is  felt  in 
ihe  similes  mentioned,  particularly  in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

498.  The  next  effect  of  .a  comparison  in  the  order  mentioned, 
is  to  place  an  object  in  a  strong  point  of  view ;  which  effect  is  re- 
markable in  the  following  similes  : 

As  when  twt>  scales  are  oharj^ed  with  doubtfhl  loads, 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(Whilst  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
With  nice  exactness,  weighs  her  woolly  store), 


487.  Ckiniparisons  tdTord  pleasure  by  suggestlOD. 
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Till  poised  nloft  the  resting  beam  suspends 

Each  equal  weight :  nor  this  nor  that  descends ; 

80  stood  the  war,  till  Hcctor^s  matchless  might, 

With  fates  prevailing,  tumM  the  scale  of  fight, 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 

And  fires  his  host  with  loud  repeated  cries* — lUady  b.  ziii.  6S1« 

Lueetta,  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  lovers  hot  fire, 
But  <}uailfy  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  It  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jidia.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums ; 
The  current  that  witli  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  koow'st,  being  stoppM,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  fair  coarse  is  not  hmdered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th*  enamellM  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
ril  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  dotn  in  Elysium. 

Two  GenUemen  of  Verona^  Aot  IL  So.  10. 


-She  never  told  her  love 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pined  in  thought 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  meumcholy, 

She  sat  like  ratienoe  on  a  monumeiit, 

SmiUng  at  grief.  TiDeifth-yighl,  Act  II.  So.  «. 

Torh.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course : 
While  all  tongues  cried,  God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke. 

DuUhet,  Alasl  poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  the  whilo  t 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Bichard:  no  man  cried,  God  save  him  1 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head : 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, 
His  face  still  combatin£[  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  griei  and  patience; 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  nave  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

Bichard  JL  Ad^Y.  Set. 

JSorthumherlaruL  How  doth  my  son  and  brother! 
Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  toll  th;^  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
60  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-be-eone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  nignt, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bam'd ; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue : 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 

Stoond  PaH  Honry  IV.  Aot  I.  Se.  i. 
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Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty, 

like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 

And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sanders  him  from  thence, 

Saying,  he'll  lave  it  dry  to  have  his  way: 

So  do  1  wish,the  crown  being  so  far  on. 

And  so  I  chide  the  means  tluit  keep  me  fh>m  it, 

And  so  (I  say)  I'll  cut  the  causes  off, 

Flatt'riuiF  my  mind  with  things  impossible. 

ThirdFaHBtnryVLAiAlILQe.9. 


-  Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 


Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 

That  struts  and  fVets  his  hour  upon  tne  staffe. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more.  Maebeth,  Act  V.  Sol  & 

0  thou  Goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature !  how  thyself  thou  blazon's! 

In  these  two  princely  boys  I  they  are  as  gentle 

As  zeyhyrs  blowing  oelow  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 

(Their  royal  blood  inchafed^  as  the  rudest  wind, 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  tne  mountain  pine, 

And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  C^^mbw/Mj  Act  IV.  Se.  4. 

Why  did  not  I  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its 
fair  head  unseen,  and  strows  its  withered  leav^  on  the  blast  V—FUiffaL 

There  is  a  joy  in  ^ief  when'peace  dwells  with  the  sorrowful.  But  they  an 
wasted  with  mourning,  O  daughter  of  Toscar.  and  their  dajrs  are  few.  The^ 
fhll  away  like  the  flower  on  which  the  sun  looks  in  his  strength,  after  th# 
mildew  nas  passed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  nightw— 

The  sight  obtained  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  bj  the  Chiistian  annj, 
compared  to  that  of  land  discovered  after  a  long  voyage,  Tasso's 
.  Gierusalem^  canto  iii.  st.  4.  The  fury  of  Rinaldo  subsiding  when 
not  opposed,  to  that  of  wind  or  water  when  it  has  a  free  passage, 
canto  XX.  st  58. 

499.  As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obscure  notion  of  greal 
numbers,  a  poet,  to  ^ve  a  lively  notion  of  the  object  he  describes 
with  regard  to  number,  does  well  to  compare  it  to  what  is  ^miliar 
and  commonly  known.  Thus  Homer  (book  ii.  L  111)  compares 
the  Grecian  army  in  point  of  number  to  a  swarm  of  bees :  in  an- 
other passage  (book  ii.  1.  651)  he  compares  it  to  that  profusion  of 
leaves  and  flowers  which  appear  in  the  spring,  or  of  insects  in  a 
summer's  evening :  and  Milton, 


-  As  when  the  potent  rod 


Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 

Waved  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  doud 

Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 

That  o'er  the  realm  of  impioas  Pharao  hung 

Like  niffht.  end  darkened  all  the  land  of  NOe: 

So  numDerless  were  those  bad  angels  seen, 

Hovering  on  winp  under  the  cope  of  hell, 

TVixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.— PoneufiM  Zofj;  R  L 

498  Second  good  elbet  of  a  oomparison.    Ezamplca. 
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Such  GompaiisoDs  have,  by  some  writers,  been  condemned  for  the 
lowness  of  the  images  introduced  ;  but  surely  without  reason ;  for, 
-with  regard  to  numbers,  they  put  the  principal  subject  in  a  strong 
light 

The  foregoing  comparisons  operate  by  resemblance :  others  have 
the  same  effect  by  contrast. 

T&rh.  I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  first: 
In  war,  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce : 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  tiuit  younff  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  ^r  even  so  lookM  he, 
Accomplish^  with  the  number  of  thy  hoars. 
Bat  when  he  frowned  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friend.    His  noble  hand 
Did  win  wnat  he  did  spend ;  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father^s  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  gnilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Bichard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

diehard  JI.  Act  11.  Sc  8. 

500.  Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellishing  the  principal 
subject  by  associating  it  with  others  that  are  agreeable ;  which  if 
the  third  end  of  a  comparison.  Similes  of  this  kind  have,  besides 
a  separate  effect :  they  diversify  the  narration  by  new  images  thaf 
are  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  comparison :  they  are  short  epi- 
sodes, which,  without  drawing  us  from  the  principal  subject,  afford 
great  delight  by  their  beauty  and  variety : 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  fiend 

Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  pondVous  shield 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 

Behind  him  cast;  the  oroad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 

Or  in  Voldarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Bivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe.— JA2^,  b.  x. 


^Thus  far  these,  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 

Their  dread  commander.    He,  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appearM 

Less  than  archangel  rtiinM  and  th^  excess 

Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 

Shorn  of  his  oeams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilij?ht  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  witti  lear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  IRUon,  b.  L 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred. 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

489.  How  the  Ides  of  s  great  namber  is  best  oonveyed 
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Dislodging  from  a  re^rion  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  larabs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  fly  towards  the  spiings 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspcs,  Indian  streams, 

But  in  nis  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 

WalkM  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. — MiUon^  b.  1» 


-Yet  higher  than  th^ir  tops 


The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung : 

Which  to  our  general  sire  fjave  prospect  Targe 

Into  this  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall,  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamell'd  colors  mixM. 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressM  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  had  showerM  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seemed 

That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair  ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  thev  stole     • 

Those  balmy  spoils.    As  wnen  to  them  wno  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odor  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many^  a  leagae, 

Cheerd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  sn^es. 

JfiZftw,  b.  iv. 

With  regard  to  similes  of  this  kind,  it  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader  that  wheji  a  resembling  subject  is  once  properly  introduced 
in  a  simile,  the  mind  is  transitorily  amused  with  the  new  object,  and 
is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  slight  interruption.  Thus,  in  fine 
weather,  the  momentary  excursions  of  a  traveller  for  agreeable  pros- 
pects or  elegant  buildings,  cheer  his  mind,  relieve  him  frond  the ' 
languor  of  uniformity,  and  without  much  lengthening  his  journey, 
in  reality,  shorten  it  greatly  in  appearance.       '^ 

601.  Next  of  comparisons  that  aggrandize  or  elevate.  These 
aflfect  us  more  than  any  other  sort :  the  reason  of  which  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  chapter  of  Grandeur  and  Sublimity ;  and,  without 
reasoning,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  instances : 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills. 
And  runs  on  crackling  shrubs  between  tne  hills. 
Then  o^er  the  stubble,  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
This  way  and  that,  the  spreading  torrent  roars ; 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores. 
Around  him  wide,  immense  destruction  pours, 
And  earth  is  deluged  with  the  sanguine  showers. 

Iliad,  XX.  58». 

600.  How  Milton  often  embelliahes  the  principal  sabjeot    The  separate  eflbot  of  saek 
■linllM. 
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Through  blood,  throngh  death,  Achilles  still  prooeeds 

O^er  slaughterM  heroes,  and  o^er  rolling  steeds. 

As  when  avenging  flames  with  furv  driven 

On  guilty  towns  exert  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 

The  pale  inhabitants,  some  fall,  some  fly, 

And  the  red  vapors^urple  all  the  sky : 

So  raged  Achilles ;  Deatli  and  dire  dismay. 

And  toils,  and  terrors,  flU'd  the  dreadful  day.— iZiai,  xn,  605. 

Methinks.  King  Bichard  and  myself  should  meet 
"With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  Are  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shook, 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 

Bichard  IT.  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 

As  msheth  a  foamy  stream  from  the  dark  shady  steep  of  Cromla,  when  thun- 
der is  rolliug  above,  and  dark  brown  ni^ht  rests  on  the  hill :  so  fierce,  so  vast, 
BO  terrible,  rush  forward  the  sons  of  Erin.  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  Ocean 
followed  by  all  its  billows,  pours  valor  forth  as  a  stream,  rolling  its  might  along 
the  shore. — Fingal,  b.  i. 

/"  As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  a  rock,  so  Swaran^s  host  came  on;  as  meets  a^ 
^rock  a  thousand  waves,  so  Inisfail  met  Swaran. — Ibid, 

I  beg  peculiar  attention  to  the  following  simile  for  a  reason  tliat  shall 
bo  mentioned : 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrjble  array^ 

The  dose  compacted  legions  urged  their  way ; 

Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy: 

Troy  charged  the  first^  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 

As  rrom  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 

A  rock's  round  fragment  flies  with  fury  borne, 

(Which. from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 

Precipitate  the  pond'rous  mass  descends ; 

From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds ; 

At  every  snock  the  crackling  wood  resounds  I 

Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes ;  and,  urged  amain. 

Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  toe  plain : 

There  stops— So  Hector.    Their  wnole  force  he  proved : 

Besistless  when  he  raged ;  and  when  he  stopt,  unmoved. 

Iliad,  xliii.  187. 

The  image  of  a  falling  rock  is  certainly  not  elevating  (see  chap- 
ter iv.),  and  yet  undoubtedly  the  foregoing  simile  fires  and  swells 
the  mind :  it  is  grand,  therefore,  if  not  sublime.  And  the  following 
simile  will  afford  additional  evidence  that  there  is  a  real,  though  nice 
distinction  between  these  two  feelings : 

So  saying,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high 

Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 

On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  signt^ 

Nor  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield 

Such  ruin  intercept.    Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoiPd ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 

His  massy  spear  upstaid ;  as  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way. 

Sidelong  had  posh'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat 

Half-sunk  with  all  his  pines.  MUion,  b.  vi. 

602.  A  comparison  by  contrast  may  contribute  to  grandeur  or 

601^  OompariaoDB  that  aggraadlM.  t 
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elevation,  no  less  than  by  resemblance ;  of  which  the  following 
comparison  of  Lucan  is  a  remarkable  instance  . 

Victrix  causa  dii&  placnit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

Considering  that  the  heathen  deities  possessed  a  rank  but  one  degree 
above  that  of  mankind,  I  think  it  would  not  be  easy,  by  a  single 
expression,  to  exalt  more  one  of  the  human  specie  than  is  done  in 
this  comparison.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  a  com- 
parison among  Christians,  who  entertain  more  exalted  notions  of  the 
Deity,  would  justly  be  reckoned  extravagant  and  absurd. 

The  last  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lessening  or  depressing  a  ha- 
ted or  disagreeable  object ;  which  is  effectually  done  by  resembling 
it  to  any  thing  low  or  despicable.  Thus  Milton,  in  his  description 
of  the  rout  of  the  rebel  angel$,  happily  expresses  their  terror  and  dis- 
may in  the  following  simile : 


-As  a  herd 


Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd, 
Drove  them  before  him  thuuderstrack,  pursued 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven,  which  opening  wide, 
RollM  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep:  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urged  them  behind;  headlong  themselves  thev  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven.  J/t^/i,  b.  vz. 

In  the  same  view,  Homer,  I  think,  may  be  justified  in  comparing  the 
shouts  of  the  Trojans  in  battle  to  the  noise  of  cranes  (begininng  of 
book  iii.),  and  to  the  bleating  of  a  flock  of  sheep  (book  iv.  I.  498) : 
it  is  no  objection  that  tiiese  are  low  images ;  for  it  was  his  intention 
to  lessen  the  Trojans  by  opposing  their  noisy  march  to  the  silent 
and  manly  march  of  the  Greeks.  Addison  (Guardian,  No.  1 53), 
describing  the  figure  that  men  make  in  the  sight  of  a  supeiioi*  being, 
takes  opportunity  to  mortify  their  pride  by  comparing  them  to  a 
swarm  of  pismires. 

A  comparison  that  has  none  of  the  good  effects  mentioned  in  this 
discourse,  but  is  built  upon  common  and  trifling  circumstances, 
makes  a  mighty  siliy  figure: 

Non  sum  nescins,  grnindia  consilla  a  multis  plemmqne  cansis,  een  magna 
navigia  a  plurimis  remis,  impelli.  Sirada,  de  bdlo  Bdgko,  ' 

603.  By  this  time,  I  imagine  the  different  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  the  various  impressions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was  an  easy  task.  It  is  more 
diflScult  to  lay  down  rules  about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
comparisons ;  in  what  circumstances  they  may  be  introduced,  and 
in  what  circumstances  they  are  out  of  ^)lace.  It  is  evident,  that  a 
comparison  is  not  proper  on  every  occasion :  a  man  when  cool  and 

502.  Compftrlson  by  contrast  for  the  purpose  of  elevation.— How  a  hated  object  1$  d» 
Droasod.    Milton'B  roat  of  the  rebel  angels.    Instances  from  Homer  and  Addison. 
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sedate,  is  not  disposed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  sacrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  imaginary  beauties :  &r  less  is  he  so  disposed  when  op- 
pressed with  care,  or  interested  in  some  important  transaction  that 
engrosses  him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man,  when  elevated  or 
animated  by  passion,  is  disposed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  ob- 
jects :  he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by  circumlocution  and 
metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary  action  to  inanimate 
beings.  In  this  heat  of  mind,  the  highest  poetical  flights  are  in- 
dulged, and  the  boldest  similes  and  metaphors  relished.*  But  with- 
oiit  soaring  so  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to  relish  chaste 
and  moderate  ornament ;  such  as  comparisons  that  set  the  principal 
object  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  or  that  embellish  and  diversify  the 
narration.  In  general,  when  by  any  animating  passion,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful,  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  imagination ;  we  are 
in  that  condition  disposed  to  every  sort  of  figurative  expression,  and 
in  particular  to  comparisons.  This  in  a  great  measure  is  evident 
from  the  comparisons  already  mentioned ;  and  shall  be  further  illus- 
trated by  other  instances.  Love,  for  example,  in  its  infancy,  rousing 
the  imagination,  prompts  the  heart  to  display  itself  in  figurative  lan- 
guage, and  in  similes : 

T^cihu.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressld  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is,  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  oar  Ilium,  and  where  sne  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself  the  merchant ;  and  the  sailing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

TroUus  and  Grestida,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

Again: 

Come,  gentle  Night;  come,  loving  black-brow*d  Night  I 

Give  me  my  Someo ;  and  when  ho  shall  die, 

Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  line, 

That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  Night, 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  Sun. 

BofMO  and  Juliet^  Act  III.  So.  4. 

The  dread  of  a  misfortune,  however  imminent,  involving  always 
some  doubt  and  uncertainty,  agitates  the  mind,  and  excites  the 
imagination : 

WdUey.  Nay.  then,  farewell : 

Tve  tonchM  the  highest  point  or  all  ray  greatness, 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  mv  glory 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall, 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  see  me  more.  Henry  VIU,  Act  III.  So.  4. 

604.  But  it  will  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  present  head,  to 


*  It  is  accordingly  observed  by  Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime, 
that  the  proper  time  for  metaphor,  is  when  the  passions  are  so  swelled  aa  to 
hairy  on  like  a  torrent. 

608.  When  proper  to  introduce  a  oompariaon.— Oeneral  !«inark. 
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give  examples  where  comparisons  are  improperly  introduced.  I  hare 
had  already  occasion  to  observe,  that  similes  are  not  the  language 
of  a  man  in  bis  ordinary  state  of  mind,  dispatching  his  daily  and 
usual  work.  For  that  reason,  the  following  speech  of  a  gardener  to 
his  servants,  is  extremely  improper : 

60,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  tlioir  eire 
Btoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou ;  and  like  an  executioner^ 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  two  fast-growing  spmys. 
That  look  too  loft^  in  our  commonwealth ; 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 

JRichard  IT.  Act  III.  8e.  7. 

The  fertility  of  Shakspeare's  vein  betrays  him  frequently  into  thia 
error.    There  is  the  same  impropriety  in  another  simile  of  his: 

J%ro.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlor; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice; 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her :  say  that  thou  overheard'st  us ; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  to  favorites. 
Made  proud  by  princes  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it. 

Much  Ado  about  Nathing,  Act  III.  Be  1. 

Booted  grief,  deep  anguish,  terror,  remorse,  despair,  and  all  the  se- 
vere dispiriting  passions,  are  declared  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figu- 
rative language  in  general,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  solem- 
nity of  comparison.  Upon  that  account,  the  simile  pronounced  by 
young  Rutland,  under  a  terror  of  death  from  an  inveterate  enemy, 
and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural : 

60  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o^er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws, 
And  so  he  walks  insulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  th^  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat'nmg  look. 

Third  Part  ^  Hmry  VI,  Act  I.  Sc  6. 

A  man  spent  and  dispirited  after  losing  a  battle,  is  not  disposed  to 
heighten  or  illustrate  his  discourse  by  similes : 

York,  With  this  we  charged  again ;  but  out,  alas ! 
Wo  bodged  again ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labor  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  wiUi  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  I  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue ; 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 
The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  nuist'end. 

Third  Fart  Henry  F7.  Act  I.  So.  «. 

601  Examples  where  slmllas  arc  improperly  introdaoed.    Belotion  to  the  dl^trltlnf 
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Far  less  is  a  man  disposed  to  similes  who  is  not  only  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  but  lies  at  the  point  of  death  mortally  wounded : 

Warwick, My  mangled  body  shows 

My  blood,  my  want  of  strength ;  my  i»ick  neart  showB 
That  I  mnat  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And,  bjr  my  lidl,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  tlie  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle; 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept, 
Whose  top  branch  over-pecr'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And^ept  low  shmbs  from  winter's  powerful  wmd. 

Third  PaH  Henry  VL  Aot  V.  So.  8. 

Queen  Eatherine,  deserted  by  the  king,  and  in  the  deepest  affliction 
on  her  divorce,  could  not  be  disposed  to  any  sallies  of  imagination  : 
and  for  that  reason,  the  following  simile,  however  beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  spectator,  is  scarce  proper  in  her  own : 

I  am  the  most  unhappy'  woman  living, 
8hipwreck'd  upon  a  Kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope  1  no  kindred  weep  for  me  I 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me  1  like  the  lilv, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  noariahM, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

King  Benry  Vm.  Aot  III.  Sc  1. 

Similes  thus  unseasonably  introduced,  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the 
Rehearsal : 

Bayes.  Now  here  she  mnst  make  a  simile. 
Smith,  Where's  the  necessity  of  that,  Mr.  Bayes? 

Bayti.  Because  she's  surprised :  that's  a  general  mle  3  you  most  ever  make 
a  simile  when  you  arc  surprised ;  'tis  a  new  way  of  writing. 

505.  A  comparison  is  not  always  faultless  even  where  it  is  pro- 
perly introduced.  I  have  endeavored  above  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  different  endb  to  which  a  comparison  may  contribute :  a  com- 
parison, like  other  human  productions,  may  fall  short  of  its  aim ;  of 
which  defect  instances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers ;  and 
to  complete  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
observations  upon  such  faulty  comparisons.  I  begin  with  observing^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  institute  a  comparison 
too  faint :  a  distant  resemblance  or  contrast  fatigues  the  mind  with 
its  obscurity,  instead  of  amusing  it ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one 
end  of  a  comparison.  The  following  similes  seem  to  labor  under 
this  defect : 

Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coalo 

Ssepo  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 

Perpetuos:  sic  tu  sapiens  finiro  memento 

Tristitiam,  vitieque  labores.  Horai,  Oarm,  1.  i.  ode  7. 

K,  Bieh.  Give  me  the  crown. — ^Here,  cousin,  seize  the  orown, 
Here,  on  tliis  side,  my  hand ;  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  over  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen  und  full  of  water : 

605.  ComparisoQS  Mting  short  of  their  aim. 
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Thai  backet  down,  and  full  of  tean,  am  I, 
Drinkint:  my  ciiefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

iichardn.  Act  TV,  Sii.t. 

K.  John.  Oh !  consin,  thon  art  come  to  set  mine  eye ; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackM  and  burnt : 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  Jokn^  Act  V.  Sc  10. 

York,  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

Third  Part  Etnry  VL  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

The  latter  of  the  two  similes  is  good ;  the  former,  by  its  faintness  of 
resemblance,  has  do  effect  but  to  load  the  narration  with  a  useless 
image. 

506.  The  next  error  I  shall  mention  is  a  capital  one.  In  an  epic 
poem,  or  in  a  poem  upon  any  elevated  subject,  a  writer  ought  to 
avoid  raising  a  simile  on  a  low  image,  which  never  fails  to  bring 
down  the  principal  subject  In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  That  a  grand 
object  ought  never  to  be  resembled  to  one  that  is  dijninutive,  how- 
ever delicate  the  resemblance  may  be ;  for  it  is  tlie  peculiar  char- 
acter of  a  grand  object  to  fix  the  attention,  and  swell  the  mind  ;  in 
which  state,  to  contract  it  to  a  minute  object,  is  unpleasant.  The 
resembling  an  object  to  one  that  is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
good  effect,  by  raising  or  swelling  the  mind ;  for  one  passes  with 
satisfaction  from  a  small  to  a  great  object ;  but  cannot  be  drawn 
down,  without  reluctance,  from  great  to  small  Hence  the  following 
similes  are  faulty : 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus*  care, 

Invade  the  Trojans  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wasps,  provoked  by  children  in  their  play, 

Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway, 

In  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage, 

Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage ; 

All  rise  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 

Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms, 

So  loud  their  clamor  and  so  keen  their  arms. — KMd^  xvi.  812. 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er) 

Repulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore ; 

(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 

Untamed,  untired  he  turns,  attacks  and  stings. 

Fired  with  like  ardor,  fierce  Atrides  flew. 

And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  ho  threw. — Mad^  xvii.  612. 

507.  An  error,  opposite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing  a  re- 
sembling image,  so  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
principal  subject.  Their  remarkable  disparity,  seizing  the  mind, 
never  fails  to  depress  the  principal  subject  by  contrast,  instead  ol 

DOd;  A  dmilo  on  a  low  im«ge.— The  effeot  of  resembling  an  object  to  one  that  Is  greater. 
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raising  it  by  resemblance  :  and  if  the  disparity  be  very  great,  the 
simile  degenerates  into  burlesque ;  nothing  being  more  ridiculous 
than  to  force  an  object  out  of  its  proper  rank  in  nature,  by  equalling 
it  with  one  greatly  superior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  comparisons : 

Fervet  opas,  redolefitque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 
Ac  vclati  Icntis  Cyclopes  fufmina  moasia 
Cam  properant :  olii  taurinis  follibus  auras 
Aocipmnt,  reddantque :  alii  stridentia  tingnnt 
^ra  laca  ;  gejnit  impositis  incudibos  j£tna; 
Illi  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt 
In  numerom;  venantquo  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum. 
Kon  aliter  (si  parva  licet  componero  mognis) 
Cecropias  innatus  apes  amor  urgct  habendi, 
Munere  quamque  suo.    Grandasvis  oppida  cars, 
£t  muaire  favoa,  et  Dfedala  fingcro  tecta. 
At  fesss  multA  referunt  se  nocte  rainores, 
Crara  thymo  pleoae :  pascuntur  et  arbata  passim, 
£t  glaucAS  salicea,  casiamque  crocunique  rubentem, 
£t  pinguein  tij^am,  et  fcrrugincos  hyacinthos, 
Omnibus  una  qoies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unos. 

Georffky  iv.  169. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  comparisons  from  any 
image  that  is  nauseous,  ugly,  or  remarkably  disagreeable  ;  for  how- 
ever strong  the  resemblance  may  be,  more  will  be  lost  than  gained 
by  such  comparison.  Therefore  I  cannot  help  condemning,  though 
with  some  reluctance,  the  following  simile,  or  rather  metaphor: 

0  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  be  was  what  thou  would»t  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trinimM  up  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up : 
And  so,  thou  common  dog,  didVt  thou  disgoige 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  voniit  up, 
And  howPst  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  So.  0. 

608k  The  strongest  objection  that  can  lie  against  a  comparison  is,'*' 
that  it  consists  in  words  only,  not  in  sense.  Such  false  coin,  or 
bastard  wit,  does  extremely  well  in  burlesque ;  but  it  is  far  below 
the  dignity  of  the  epic,  or  of  any  serious  composition  : 

The  noble  sister  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 

That's  curled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 

And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.  GoriolanuSj  Act  V.  So.  8. 

There  is  evidently  no  resemblance  between  an  icicle  and  a  wo 
man,  chaste  or  unchaste ;  but  chastity  is  cold  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  proper  sense :  and  this  verbal  re- 
semblance, in  the  hurry  and  glow  of  composing,  has  been  thought 

fiOT^  An  Image  too  elevated  for  the  principal  sabject— Disigreeablo  Imaguk 
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ft  snffident  foundation  for  the  simile.  Sach  pbantom  simOes  tre 
■aoe  witddsms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  except  where 
poqKBelj  introdnoed  to  proroke  laughter.  Luciao,  in  his  disserta- 
tkm  npoo  faistoiy,  talking  of  a  certain  author,  makeB  the  following 
,  which  is  Teroal  merely : 


TUft  aatbor's  dcMriplioiis  are  eo  cold  that  they  saxpoflB  the  Caafnan  emnr, 
mid  aa  the  iee  of  the  north. 


Tiigil  has  not  escaped  this  poerilitj 

-Galathea  thjmc 

-  Fgo  Saidoia  Tidear  tibi  amarior  herbis. 


Galathea  thjmo  mihi  dnloor  Hybla. 


ML41. 


GaUo,  eajna  amor  tantnm  mihi  creacit  in  horaa, 

Quantum  vera  noTO  viridia  ae  aabjicit  alnna.  BuepL  z.  87. 

Sor  T—n,  in  his  Aminta: 

FSecsola  e*  F  ape,  e  &  col  picdol  mono 

Par  gnvi,  e  par  moleate  le  ferite ;       ^ 

Ma,  qoal  cosa  e  pUk  picciola  d'  amore, 

8e  m  oeni  breve  apatio  entra,  e  s*  asconde 

In  ofni  brere  apatio !  hor,  aotto  a  V  ombra 

De  ic  palpebre,  nor  tra  minati  rivi 

D*an  biondo  crine,  hor  deotro  le  pozzette 

Che  forma  an  doloe  riao  in  beUa  ^aanda; 

E  par  tk  tanto  grandi,  e  si  mortab, 

£  co&i  immedicabili  le  piaghe.  Act  U.  So.  I. 

Kor  Boilean,  the  chastest  of  all  writers,  and  that  even  in  his  Art  of 
Poeliy: 

Ainsi  tel  aotrefots,  qa^on  vit  avec  Faret 

Charbonner  de  ees  vers  les  mora  d^un  cabaret, 

S>n  va  mal  i  propos  d*ane  voix  inaolente. 

Chanter  da  people  H^brea  la  faite  triompnante, 

£l  pooRoivAnt  MoL^e  aa  travera  des  deaerta, 

Cooit  avec  Pbaraon  se  noyer  dana  lea  mere. — CfhatU,  I.  L  9L 

Mais  aliona  voir  le  Vrai,  josqa'en  Fa  aoarce  m^me. 
Un  devoC  aax  veoz  crenx,  ct  d^abstinenoe  bl^me^ 
S*il  n*a  point  le  ceeor  jaste,  eat  afTreax  devant  Diea, 
^  L'Evao  ji>  au  Chretien  ne  dit,  en  anoan  liea, 

Soia  devot:  eUe  dit,  Sois  doax,  simple,  ^nitable: 
Car  d*an  devot  sonvent  au  Chretien  veritable 
1m  distance  eat  deox  fois  plus  lon^ae.  i  nion  avis, 
Qae  da  Pole  AnUrctiqae  an  Detroit  ae  Davis. 

JB&a««,  Satire  ri. 

-Bat  for  their  spirits  and  soola 


Thia  word  rtUOion  had  froze  them  ap 

Aa  fish  are  in  a  pond.  Second  Part  Mnuy  JV.  Act  I.  Se.  8. 

Queem.  The  pretty  vanlting  sea  refused  to  drown  me ; 
Knowing,  that  thoa  woaldst  have  me  drowned  on  shore ; 
VTith  tears  as  salt  aa  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

Second  PaH  Et-iry  IV.  Act  III.  6c  6. 

Here  there  is  no  manner  of  resemblance  but  in  the  word  drown; 
for  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  being  drowned  at  sea,  and 
dying  of  grief  at  land.    But  perhaps  this  sort  of  tinsel  wit  may 
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liave  a  propriety  in  it,  when  used  to  express  an  affected,  not  a  real 
passion,  which  was  the  Queen^s  case. 

Pope  has  several  similes  of  the  same  stamp.  I  shall  transcribe 
one  or  two  from  the  Essay  oii  Man,  the  greatest  and  most  instruc- 
idve  of  all  his  performances : 

And  hence  one  master  passion  in  tlie  breast, 

like  Aaron^s  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest.         ^ntt.  ii.  L  181. 

And  again,  talking  of  this  same  ruling  or  master  passion : 

Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurse ; 

Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse ; 

Season  itself  but  eives  it  edge  and  power; 

As  heaven^s  blessed  beam  turns  viuegiir  more  sour.— i&ii.  1.  i5. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  historians : 

Where  their  sincerity  as  to  fact  is  doubtful,  we  strike  out  truth  by  the  con- 
frontation of  different  accounts ;  as  we  strike  out  sparks  of  fire  by  tibe  col- 
lision of  flints  and  steel. 

Let  US  vary  the  phrase  a  very  little,  and  there  will  not  remain  a 
shadow  of  resemblance.    Thus : 

We  discover  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  different  accounts ;  as  we  strike  ont 
sparks  of  fire  by  the  collision  of  flints  and  steel.  • 

Racine  makes  Orestes  say  to  Hermoine : 

Que  les  Scythes  sont  moins  cruel  qu'  Hermoine. 

Similes  of  this  kind  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ludicrous  French  song : 

'  Je  croyois  Janneton 
AuBsi  douce  que  belle : 
Je  croyois  Janneton 


Again: 


Plus  douce  qu'nn  mouton : 

Hdlos !  H^las  1 
£lle  oat  cent  fois,  mille  fois,  plus  cruelle 
Que  n^est  le  tigre  aux  bois. 


H^las !  Pamour  m^a  pris, 
Comme  le  chat  fait  la  soaris. 


Where  the  subject  is  burlesque  or  ludicrous,  such  similes  are  far 
from  being  improper.     Horace  says  pleasantly, 

Quanquam  tu  levior  cortice. — L.  iii.  ode  9. 

And  Shakspeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he*s  stronger  than  Hercules. 

509.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  besides  the  foregoing 
comparisons,  which  are  all  serious,  there  is  a  species,  the  end  and 
purpose  of  which  is  to  excite  gayety  or  mirth.  Take  the  following 
examples: 

606w  Oomparlson  in  words  only.    EzaiDplaa 
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Falsta^  speaking  to  his  page : 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath  OTerwhelmed  al]  her  Utter 
but  one. — ikamd  Part  Hmry  VL  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-parse,  nor  a  horse-stealer ;  bat  for  his  veritj  in  lore, 
I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  not. 

A»  TouZUsA,  Act  lU.  Sc  10. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  psge, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  bo. 

As  dwar&  upon  knights-emuit  do. — Sudibraty  canto  L 

Descriptioii  of  Hubibras's  horse : 

He  was  well  stayed,  and  in  his  gait 

Preserved  a  grave  majestic  state. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skiptj 

Or  mended  pace  than  Spaniard  whipt: 

And  yet  so  ncry,  he  would  bound 

As  ifhe  grieved  to  touch  the  ground: 

That  Cesar^s  horse,  who,  as  fame  goes, 

Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes, 

Wss  not  by  naif  so  ten4er  hooft, 

Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft. 

And  as  that  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop, 

(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up ; 

So  Hudibras  his  f  tis  well  known) 

Would  often  do  to  set  him  down. — Canto  L 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap ; 

And,  like  a  lobster  boilM,  the  mom 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. — Part  II.  canto  ii. 

Books,  like  men  their  authors,  have  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  worid , 
but  there  are  ten  thousand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more. 

2bla  of  a  7U. 

And  in  this  the  world  ma^  perceive  the  difference  between  the  int^rity  of  a 

S onerous  author,  and  that  of  a  common  friend.  The  latter  is  observed  to  ad- 
ere  close  in  prosperity ;  but,  on  the  decline  of  fortune,  to  drop  suddenly  off: 
whereas  the  generous  author,  jast  on  the  contrary,  finds  his  hero  on  the 
dunghill,  from  thence  by  gradual  steps  raises  him  to  a  throne,  and  then  im- 
mediately withdraws,  expecting  not  so  much  as  thanks  for  his  Mins. 

TcUso/aTub. 

The  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books  at  present  is,  to  serve  them  as 
some  do  lords,  learn  their  lUUij  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance. 

IbUofa  Tub, 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  groen. 

Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs, 

Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons, 

With  like  contusion,  different  nations  fly. 

Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye. 

The  pierced  battalions  disunited,  ndl 

In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  &te  overwhelms  them  all. 

Bape  <>f  thi  Lockj  canto  lU. 

He  does  not  consider  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as  much  out  of  fashion  as 
moff;  nobody  takes  it  now. — CareUaa  ffu&band. 

609.  Mhthftal  compariBoo& 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Fibmuss. 

Tex  endless  yariety  of  expressions  brought , under  the  head  of 
tropes  and  figures  by  ancient  critics  and  grammarians,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  they  had  no  precise  criterion  for  distinguishing  tropes  and 
figures  from  plain  language.  It  was  accordingly  my  opinion  that 
little  could  be  made  of  them  in  the  way  of  rational  cnticism ;  till 
discovering,  by  a  sort  of  accident,  that  many  of  them  depend  on 
principles  formerly  explained,  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  influence  of  these  principles  where  it  would  be  the  least 
expected. 


SECTION  I. 
Personificatum, 

610.  Thb  bestowing  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion  upon  things 
inanimate,  is  so  bold  a  figure  as  to  require,  one  should  imagine, 
very  peculiar  circumstances  for  operating  the  delusion ;  and  yet^  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  we  find  variety  of  expressions,  which,  though 
conunonly  reduced  to  that  figure,  are  used  without  ceremony,  or 
any  sort  of  preparation;  as,  for  example,  thirsty  ground,  hungry 
church-yard,  furious  dart,  angry  ocean.  These  epithets,  in  their 
proper  meaning,  are  attributes-. of  sensible  beings:  what  is  their 
meaning  when  applied  to  things  inanimate  f  do  they  make  us  con- 
ceive the  ground,  the  church-yard,  the  dart,  the  ocean,  to  be  endued 
with  animal  functions  ?  This  is  a  curious  inquiry ;  and  whether  so 
or  not^  it  cannot  be  declin£;d  in  handling  the  present  subject 

The  mind,  agitated  by  certain  passions,  is  prone  to  bestow  sensi- 
bility upon  things  inanimate.  This  is  an  additional  instance  of  the 
influence  of  passion  upon  our  opinions  and  belief.  (Chapter  ii.  part  v.) 
I  give  examples.  Antony,  mourning  over  the  body  of  Caesar  mur- 
dered in  the  senate-house,  vents  his  passion  in  the  following  words : 

Antony,  0  pardon  me,  thoa  bleedinff  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  genlle  with  these  oat^^era. 
Thoa  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  tha  tide  of  time.— ./u2tfr«  Oouar^  Act  IIL  So.  4. 

Here  Antony  must  have  been  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  body 
of  Caesar  was  listening  to  him,  without  which  the  speech  would  ba 
foolish  and  absurd.  Sfor  will  it  appear  strange,  considering  what  ia 
said  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that  passion  should  have  such  powei 

16 
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over  the  mind  of  maiu  In  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  the 
earth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  give  refuge  against  a 
father's  unkindness : 

Almeria.  0  Earth,  behold,  I  kneel  npon  thy  boBom, 
And  bond  my  flowing  eyes  to  stream  upon 
Thy  face,  implorin<?  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield  I 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take- 
Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  most  forlorn 
Of  all  tny  race.    Hear  me,  thou  common  parent; 

1  have  no  parent  else. ^Be  thoa  a  mother, 

And  step  between  me  and  the  curse  of  him 
Who  was — who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father ; 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  otchUd  and  daughUr^ 
Kow  calls  me  muri^Ttr  and  parricide. 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  IV.  So.  7. 

Plaintive  passions  are  extremely  solicitous  for  vent ;  and  a  solil^ 
quy  conuDonly  answers  the  purpose ;  but  when  such  passion  becomes 
excessive,  it  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  sympathy  from  others ;  and 
if  denied  that  consolation  in  a  natural  way,  it  will  convert  even 
things  inanimate  into  83rmpathiz]ng  beings.  Thus  Philoctetes  com- 
plains  to  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the  isle  of  Lemnos  (Phi- 
loctetes of  Sophocles,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2) ;  and  Alcestes  dying,  invokes 
the  sun,  the  light  of  day,  the  clouds,  the  earth,  her  husband's 
palace,  &c.  (Alcestes  of  Euripides,  Act  ii.  So.  1.)  Moschus,  lament- 
ing the  death  of  Bion,  conceives  that  the  birds,  the  fountains,  the 
trees,  lament  with  him.  The  shepherd,  who  in  Virgil  bewails  the 
death  of  Daphnis,  expresseth  himself  thus : 


Again: 


Daphni,  tunm  Poenos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 

luteritnm,  montesque  feri  sylvseque  loquuntur. — Edogus  v.  87. 

Ilium  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  flcvere  myricsB. 

Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub-rnpe  jacentem 

Msenalus,  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lycsei. — JBdoffve  x.  IS. 


611.  That  such  personification  is  derived  from  nature,  will  not 
admit  the  least  remaining  doubt,  after  finding  it  in  poems  of  the 
darkest  ages  and  remotest  countries.  No  figure  is  more  frequent  in 
Ossian's  works ;  for  example : 

The  battle  is  over,  said  the  king,  and  T  behold  the  blood  of  my  friends.   Sad 
is  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla. 

Again : 
The  sword  of  Gaul  trembles  at  his  side,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand. 

Bang  Richard  having  got  intelligence  of  Bolingbroke's  invasion, 
says,  upon  landing  in  England  from  his  Irish  expedition,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  resentment. 


610.  Boldness  of  the  figure  of  peraoniflcatlon.  ^  Expressions  !mpl>'ine  that  flgnre,  ini 
mon  nae.    When  vre  are  dbposoil  to  use  \h'»  flgure.^Antony  over  the  IxHly  of  Gnoar.^- 
fiurth  addressed  aa  a  mother.^ Plaintive  pasaion^  how  expressed.    Iliostra'ioaa.  i 
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-I  weep  for  joy 


To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  ouce  ajrain. 

Dear  earth.  I  do  Aalute  tljce  with  my  hand, 

Thoii((h  rencls  wound  thee  with  their  hor»cs^  hoofi}. 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  cliild 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tcan*,  and  srailcs  in  meeting; 

So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  1  tijeo,  my  earth, 

And  do  thee  favor  wUh  my  royal  iiands. 

Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  loe,  my  gentle  earth, 

Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense : 

But  let  thy  spiders  that  supk  up  thy  venom, 

And  heavy-gaited  touds  lie  in  their  way; 

Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 

Whiub  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  tnee. 

Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies; 

And,  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower. 

Guard  it.  I  pr'ytheo.  with  u  lurking  adder; 

Whoso  aounie  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 

Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. 

Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords ; 

This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling ;  and  these  stones 

Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 

Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

i^ic^rii  27.  Act  III.  So.  S. 

After  a  long  voyage  it  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  sa- 
lute the  natal  soil.  A  long  voyage  Seing  of  old  a  greater  enterprise 
than  at  present,  the  safe  return  to  one's  country  after  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  was  a  delightful  circumstance ;  and  it  was  natural  to 
give  the  natal  soil  a  temporary  life,  in  order  to  sympathize  with  the 
traveller.  See  an  example,  Agamemnon  of  Eschylus,  Act  III.  in  the 
beginning.  Regret  for  leaving  a  place  one  has  been  accustomed  to, 
has  the  same  efiect  {Philocteies  of  Sophocles,  at  the-  close). 

Terror  produceth  the  same  effect ;  it  is  communicated  in  thought 
to  every  thing  around,  even  to  things  inanimate.  Speaking  of  Poly- 
phemus : 

Clamorem  immensum  tollit,  quo  pontus  et  onmes 

Intremnere  undffi,  penitusqao  cxterrita  tollus 

ItalisB.  u£neid^  ill.  673. 


And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

•  .  lUad,  ii.  249. 

Go,  view  the  settling  sea.    The  stormy  wind  is  laid ;   bat  the  billows  still 
tremble  on  the  deep,  and  seem  to  fear  the  blast.  FingdL 

Racine,  in  the  tragedy  of  Pkedra,  describing  the  sea-monster  that 
destroyed  Hippolytus,  conceives  the  sea  itself  to  be  struck  with  ter- 
ror as  well  as  tne  spectators : 

Le  flot  qui  Tapporta  recule  ^pouvant^. 

A  man  also  naturally  communicates  his  joy  to  all  objects  around, 
animate  or  inanimate : 


-As  when  to  them  who  sail 


Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  northeast  winds  blow 
Sabean  odor  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
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Weill 
Checr^ 


Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  oonrao.  and  manv  a  league, 
:M  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 


Paradiie  LoH,  b.  W. 

612.  I  have  been  profuse  of  examples,  to  show  what  power  many 
passions  have  to  animate  their  objects.  In  all  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples, the  personification,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  so  complete  as  to  afford 
conviction,  momentary  indeed,  of  life  and  intelligence.  But  it  is  ev- 
ident, from  numberless  instances,  that  personification  is  not  always 
60  complete :  it  is  a  common  figure  in  descriptive  poetry,  understood 
to  be  the  language  of  the  writer,  and  not  of  the  persons  he  describes: 
in  this  case  it  seldom  or  never  comes  up  to  conviction,  even  momen- 
taiy,  of  life  and  intelligence.     I  give  the  following  examples : 

First  in  kU  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen 
(Regent  of  day,  and  all  th^  horizon  round 


Invested  with  bright  rays) ;  jocund  to  run 
Bis  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road : 
Dawn  and  the  Pleiades  before  kim  danced, 


Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite,  in  levclPd  west  was  set 
Hi*  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  htr  light 
From  him  ;  for  other  light  she  needed  none. 

Paradise  Lott^  b.  vu.  L  87a» 

I  Kight^B  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  * 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Borneo  and  JuUet^  Act  III.  Sc  7 

But  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o^er  the  dew  of  you  high  eastward  hill. 

BamUij  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

It  may,  I  presume,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stances, tlie  personification,  either  with  the  poet  or  his  reader, 
amounts  not  to  a  conviction  of  intelligence :  that  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  dav,  the  mom,  are  not  here  underetood  to  be  sensible  beings. 
What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  personification  ?  I  think  it  must  be 
refened  to  the  imagination :  the  inanimate  object  is  imagined  to  be 
a  sensible  being,  but  without  any  conviction,  even  for  a  moment, 
thai  it  really  is  so.  Ideas  or  fictions  of  imagination  have  power  to 
niise  emotions  in  the  mind ;  and  when  any  thing  inanimate  is,  in 
ini.isriuntion,  supposed  to  be  a  sensible  being,  it  makes  by  that 
moans  a  greater  figure  than  when  an  idea  is  fonned  of  it  according 
to  truth.  This  sort  of  personification,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
other  in  ele\aiion.  Thus  prsonification  is  of  two  kind&  The  first, 
Wins:  more  noble,  may  he  termed  passionate  personification  ;  the 
otlier.  more  huinbk*,  dlsrriptive  personification  ;  because  seldom  or 
never  is  i^ersouification  in  a  description  carried  to  conviction. 

•  The  chast-t V  of  tl^o  Enir'i^h  Ianfirua?re,  which  in  common  nsaffe  distingui«hei 
Vv  Ck5  ^t^  »-'  «v^T\ls  btit  w;;rtt  siirnify  beings  male  and  female,  givc«  thus  a 
"f  •  V  V    -vrt.-.i'x  :'>r  t'.o  p»v»-o|>v^p  ela;  a  beauty  unknown  in  other  languages, 


^:^  rrwNf  .^r  :h»5  tew  N-nz  MtunJ.    ExamplM  from  Ossian;  from  BieMard  JL^ 
TVrrvr  «w»iama&ic*to  r^^Il    Kx»m^«4.    So  dues  Joy. 
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The  ima^'nation  is  so  lively  and  active,  that  its  images  are  raised 
with  very  Tittle  effort ;  and  this  justifies  the  frequent  use  of  jdescrip 
tive  personification.  This  figure  abounds  in  Milton^s  Allegro  and 
Pemseroso. 

Abstract  and  general  terms,  as  well  as  particular  objects,  are  often 
necessary  in  poetry.  Such  terms,. however,  are  not  well  adapted  to 
poetry,  because  they  suggest  not  any  image :  I  can  readily  form  an 
image  of  Alexander  or  Achilles  in  wrath ;  but  I  cannot  form  an  im- 
age of  wrath  in  the  abstract,  or  of  wrath  independent  of  a  person. 
Upon  that  account,  in  works  addressed  to  the  imagination,  abstract 
terms  are  frequently  personified ;  but  such  personification  rests  upon 
imagination  merely,  not  upon  conviction : 

8cd  mihi  vel  Tellus  opteni  prius  ima  dehiscat ; 
Vcl  rater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmino  ad  nmbras, 
Pallentcs  umbras  Ercbi,  noctemque  profuiidam, 
Antbpudor  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jura  resolvo. 

uEneidy  iv.  24. 

Thus,  to  explain  the  effects  of  slander,,  it  is  imagined  to  be  a  volun- 
tary agent : 


-No,  'tis  Slander ; 


Whose  edge  is  sharper  tlian  the  sword;  whose  tongue 

Oatveiioms  all  the  worms  of  Nile:  whose  breath 

Kidcs  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  Comoro  ot  the  world,  kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Maids,  mutroQs;  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  Slander  enters. — CymbeUMy  Act  III.  So.  4. 

As  also  human  passions ;  take  the  following  example : 

-For  Pleasure  and  Jievenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adden*,  to  tlfe  voice 

Of  any  true  decision. — Troilua  and  Creesida,  Act  II.  So.  4. 

Virgil  explains  fame  and  its  efiects  by  a  still  greater  variety  of  ac- 
tion (^jneidj  iv.  173).  And  Shakspeare  personifies  death  and  iti 
operations  in  a  manner  singularly  fanciful : 

-"Within  the  hollow  crown 


That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 

Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antio  sits, 

Scoffing  Ills  state,  and  grinning  at  liis  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  liltle  scene 

To  monarchize,  bo  fciirM,  andkiil  with  looks; 

Infusing  him  with  ^elf  and  virfn  conceit, 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Were  brass  imprvgnublc^  and  humor'd  thus, 

Conies  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  throagh  his  castle  walls,  and  farewell  king. 

Jiic/iard  IL  Act  III.  So.  4. 

Not  less  successfully  is  life  and  action  givei^even  to  sleep : 

King  Ihnry.  How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I  '  O  genilo  Sleep. 
Nature^b  soft  nurse,  how  have  1  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelidb  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfuluess  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
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Upon  nncasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  liusliM  with  huzzing  nignt-flies  to  thy  damber, 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  s»ate, 

And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

Oh  thou  dull  god,  wliy  liest  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  Dcds,  and  Icav'st  the  kinjarly  couch, 

A  wutch-ciwe  to  a  common  Marum-bell'^    * 

WiU  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  most 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy'A  eyen^  and  ruck  his  bnuns 

In  cnidle  of  the  rude  imperious  sui^e. 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  Uikc  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging^  them 

AVith  deafening  clamors  in  the  slippery  shrouds, 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes, — 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  tliy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 

With  all  the  appliances  and  means  to  boot-, 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  happy  low !  lie  down ; 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Second  PaH  Henry  IV.  Act  III.  So.  1. 

I  shall  add  one  example  more,  to  sliow  that  descriptive  pereonificar 
tion  may  be  used  with  propriety,  even  where  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
course is  instruction  merely : 

Oh !  let  the  i^tcps  of  youth  be  cautions. 

How  they  advance  into  a  dangerous  world; 

Our  duty  only  can  conduct  us  safe. 

Our  passions  are  seducers :  but  of  all. 

The  strongest  Lote.    lie  first  approaches  lu 

In  childish  play,  wantoning  in  our  walka: 

If  heedlessly  we  wander  after  him. 

As  ho  will  pick  out  all  the  dancing-way. 

We're  lost,  and  hardly  to  return  again. 

We  should  take  warning :  he  is  painted  blind, 

To  show  us,  if  we  fondly  follow  him, 

The  precipices  we  may  fall  into. 

Therefore  let  Virtue  take  him  hj  the  hand : 

Directed  so,  he  leads  to  certain  joy. — Southern,  ^^ 

613.  Hitherto  success  has  attended  our  steps:  but  whether  we 
shall  complete  our  progress  with  equal  success,  seems  doubtful ;  for 
when  we  look  back  to  the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  beginning, 
thirsty  ground,  furious  dart,  and  such  like,  it  seems  no  less  difficult 
than  at  first,  to  say  whether  there  be  in  them  any  sort  of  personifi- 
cation. Such  expressions  evidently  raise  not  the  slightest  conviction 
of  sensibihty :  nor  do  I  think  they  amount  to  descriptive  personifica- 
tion ;  because,  in  them,  we  do  not  even  figure  the  g:round  or  the 
dart  to  be  animated.  If  so,  they  cannot  at  all  come  under  the  pres- 
ent subject  To  show  which,  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the  effect 
that  such  expressions  have  in  the  rnind.  Doth  not  the  expression 
angry  ocean,  for  example,  tacitly  compare  the  ocean  in  a  storm  to  a 

012.  How  passionate  dlflTom  from  deaerlptive  porsoniflcation. — Abstract  and  geaenil 
terms  not  adapted  to  poetry     How  tboy  may  be  adrantageoosly  used  In  poetzy.    akud- 

piMi 
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man  in  wrath?  By  this  tacit  comparison,  the  ocean  is  elevated 
above  its  rank  in  nature ;  and  yet  personification  is  excluded,  be- 
cause, by  the  very  nature  of  comparison,  the  things  compared  are 
kept  distinct,  and  the  native  appearance  of  each  is  preserved.  It 
"will  be  shown  afterwards,  that  expressions  of  this  kind  belong  to  an- 
other figure,  which  I  term  a  figure  of  speech,  and  which  employs 
the  seventh  section  of  the  present  chapter. 

Though  thus  in  general  we  can  distinguish  descriptive  personifi- 
cation from  what  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  it  is,  however,  often 
difficult  to  say,  with  respect  to  some  expressions,  whether  they  are 
of  one  kind  or  of  the  other.    Take  the  following  instances : 

The  moon  Bhines  bright:  in  such  a  nijgrht  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  hist  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noino ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilua  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wall, 
And  sighM  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  Sc  1. 

-I  have  seen 


Th*  ambUioue  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds. 

Juliue  Ocuar,  Act  I.  Sc  8. 

"With  respect  to  these  and  numberless  other  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  it  must  depend  upon  the  reader,  whether  they  be  examples  of 
personification,  or  of  a  figure  of  speech  merely :  a  sprightly  imagi- 
nation will  advance  them  to  the  former  class ;  with  a  plain  reader 
they  will  remain  in  the  latter.  • 

dl4.  Having  thus  at  large  ^plained  \hQ  present  figure,  its  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  what  comes 
next  in  order,  is,  to  show  in  what  cases  it  may  be  introduced  with 
propriety,  when  it  is  suitable,  when  unsuitable.  I  begin  with  ob- 
serving, that  passionate  personification  is  not  promoted  by  every 
passion  indifferently.  All  dispiriting  passions  are  averse  to  it ;  and 
remorse,  in  particular,  is  too  serious  and  severe  to  be  gratified  with 
a  phantom  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  therefore  approve  the  following 
speech  of  Enobarbus,  who  had  deserted  his  master  Antony : 

Be  witness  to  me,  0  thou  blessed  moon. 
When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Euobarbns  did 

Before  Xhy  face  repent 

Oh  sovereign  Mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispungo  upon  me, 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Antony  and  CHeapaira,  Act  IV.  So.  7. 

If  this  can  be  justified,  it  must  be  upon  the  heathen  system  of  the- 
ology, which  converted  into  doities  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

518.  Gertaiii  flxpressions  tlmt  do  not  quite  omonnt  to  descriptive  peTSonifleatlon.  What 
they  are  called.— bameUmes  difflcult  to  disUngaJsh  between  descriptive  perBonifloattoa 
aoa  flgniei  of  speech. 
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Secondly,  after  a  passionate  personification  is  properly  introduced, 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  its  proj^r  province,  tjiat  of  gratifying  the 
passion  without  giving  place  to  any  sentiment  or  action  but  what 
answers  that  purpose  ;  for  pereonification  is  at  any  rate  a  bold  figure, 
and  ought  to  be  employed  with  great  reserve.  The  passion  of  love, 
for  example,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  may  give  a  momentary  life  to 
woods  and  rocks,  in  order  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  ]over*s  dis- 
tress ;  but  no  passion  will  suppoit  a  conviction  so  far-stretched,  as 
that  these  woods  and  rocks  should  be  living  witnesses  to  report  the 
distress  to  othere.  (Pastor  Fido^  Act  III.  Sc,  3.)  No  lover  who  is 
not  crazed  will  utter  such  a  sentiment;  it  is  plainly  the  0]ieration  of 
the  writer,  indulging  his  inventive  faculty  without  regard  to  nature. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  following  passage  * 

In  winter's  tedious  niprlite  sit  by  the  fire 

AViih  prood  old  folk:*,  und  let  thom  tell  their  tales         ^ 

Of  woeful  npcj»,  lonj?  npo  betid  : 

And  ere  ihoii  bid  good  nipht,  to  quit  their  grief, 

Tell  them  the  lamentable  faill  of  me« 

And  t^end  the  hearcrrt  weeping  to  their  bed». 

For  why?  the  senselcsj*  brund<^  will  i^ympathiza 

The  helivy  uccont  of  thy  moving  tongae, 

And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  oat. 

Richard  II,  Act  V.  Sc  2- 

One  must  read  this  passnge  very  seriously  to  avoid  laughing.  The 
following  passage  is  quite  extravagant;  the  difl^erent  parts  of  the 
human  body  are  too  intimately  connected  with  self  to  be  personified 
by  the  power  of  any  passion  ;  and  after  converting  such  a  part  into 
a  sensible  being,  it  is  still  worse  to  make  it  to  be  conceived  as  rising 
in  rebellion  ngainst  self: 

CUopatra,  IIa<^te,  bare  my  arm,  and  roase  the  serpenVa  foiy. 

Cow»rd  flcfli 

Wouldst  tlioii  conf^piro  with  Caesar  to  betray  me, 
As  thou  wert  none  of  mine  ?  I'll  force  thee  to  \, 

Diydeti,  AU/or  Lote,  Act  V. 

616.  Next  comes  descriptive  personificfitioH;  upon  which  I  must 
observe,  in  general,  that  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  used.  A  per- 
sonage in  a  tragedy,  agitated  by  a  strong  passion,  deals  in  warm 
sentiments ;  and  the  reader,  catching  fiie  by  sympathy,  relisheth  the 
boldest  personifications;  but  a  writer,  even  in  the  most  lively  de- 
scription, taking  a  lower  flight,  ought  to  content  himself  with  such 
easy  personifications  as  agiee  with  the  tone  of  mind  inspired  by  the 
description.  Nor  is  even  such  easy  personification  always  admitted ; 
for  in  plain  nan-ative  the  mind,  serious  and  sedate,  rejects  personifi- 
cation altogether.  Strada,  in  his  history  of  the  Belgic  wars,  has  the 
following  passage,  which,  by  a  strained  elevation  above  the  tone  of 
the  subject,  deviates  into  burlesque  : 

Vix  dcscendenit  a  pnctoria  nnvi  Coo:»ar ;  cam  fceda  illico  exorta  in  porta  tem- 


614.  When  a  passionate  personification  IsAaitable;  when  not    What  paasioDa  aT«ne  tO 
It— The  prop«rpro?ince  of  a  passionate  penoniflcation. 
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p«8ta8,  elaraem  impetn  didj^dt,  prstoriam  haosit ;  qoAsi  non  vectunun  amplias 
Ossarem,  Caesarisqae  fortaoam.— i>«;.  I.  I.  1. 

Neither  do  I  approve,  in  Shakspeare,  the  speech  of  King  John, 
gravely  exhorting  the  citizens  of  Angiers  to  a  surrender;  though  a 
t^ragiu  writer  has  much  greater  latitude  than  an  historian.  Take  the 
following  specimen : 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  foil  of  wrath ; 

And  ready  moiintod  arc  they  to  spit  forth 

Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls.— Act  II.  Sc  8. 

Secondly,  If  extraordinary  marks  of  respect  to  a  person  of  low 
rank  be  ndiculous,  no  less  so  is  the  personincation  of  a  low  subject. 
This  lule  chiefly  regards  descriptive  personification ;  for  a  subject 
can  hardly  be  low  that  is  the  cause  of  a  violent  passion ;  in  that  cir 
cLimstance,  at  least,  it  must  be  of  importance.  But  to  assign  any 
rule  other  than  taste  merely,  for  avoiding  things  below  even  descrip- 
tive peisonification,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  hard  task.  A  poet  of 
superior  genius,  possessing  tlie  power  of  inflaming  the  mind,  may 
take  liberties  that  would  be  too  bold  in  others.  Homer  appears  not 
extrav.igant  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows ;  u\}t  Thomson  in 
animating  the  seasons,  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  dews ;  he  even  ven- 
tures to  animate  the  diamond,  and  doth  it  with  propriety : 

-That  polishM  bright, 


And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad, 

Diires,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breast, 

With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 

But  there  are  things  familiar  and  base,  to  which  personification  can 
Dot  descend.     In  a  composed  state  of  mind,  to  animate  a  lump  of 
matter  even  in  the  most  rapid  flight  of  fancy,  degenerates  into  bur- 
lesque : 

How  now !  What  noi^e !  that  spirit's  possessM  with  haste. 
That  wounds  th'  unresisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

ShakspMre^  Measure  for  Meaeuref  Act  IV.  So.  5. 


-Or  from  the  shore 


The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath,     , 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening:  wxsU. 

TRomaon^  Spring^  1.  88. 

Speaking  of  a  man's  hand  cut  off  in  battle  : 

Te  dcciwi^uum,  Larido,  dextera  quisrit : 
Seiniauimcsque  inicant  digit! :  ferrumque  retraotant 

jEneidy  x.  895. 

The  personification  here  of  a  hand  is  insuflerable,  especially  in  a 
plain  narration ;  not  to  mention  that  such  a  trivial  incident  is  too 
minutely  described. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  ahstract  terms,  which  ought 
not  to  be  animated  unless  they  have  some  natural  dignity.  Thorn- 
eon,  in  this  article,  is  licentious ;  witness  the  following  instances  out 
of  many : 

16* 
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• 
O  vale  of  bliss  I    0  softly  swcUinjr  hills  I 
On  wliich  ihepmctr  of  cultivation  lies, 
And  joys  to  sec  tlie  wonders  of  lift  toil. — Sumnur,  1. 148& 

Then  sated  Hunger  bids*  liis  brother  Thirti 
Pro<kicc  the  mighty  bowl ; 
Nor  wanting  is  the'broAi'n  October,  drawn 
Mature  and  "perfect,  from  hia  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years,  and  now  his  honeH  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent. — Autumn^  I.  616. 

616.  Thirdly,  It  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  improper  subjects :  some 
preparation  is  necessary  in  order  to  rouse  the  mind ;  for  the  im- 
agination refuses  its  aid,  till  it  be  warmed  at  least,  if  not  inflamed. 
Yet  Thomson,  withotlt  the  least  ceremony  or  preparation,  introduceth 
e2»  sh  season  as  a  sensible  being : 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  disclosed, 

Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 

In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth. 

He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours, 

And  ever  fanning  breezes,  on  his  way ; 

While  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 

Averts  her  blushful  face,  and  earth  ana  skies 

All  smiling  to  his  hot  dominion  leavcs.-^um«7Mr,  1. 1« 

See  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  sad  with  all  his  rising  train, 
Vaportj  and  dauda^  and  storms. —  Winter^  1. 1, 

This  has  violently  the  air  of  writing  mechanically  without  taste.  It 
is  not  natural  that  the  imagination  of  a  writer  should  be  so  much 
heated  at  the  veiy  commencement ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect such  ductility  in  his  readers.  But  if  this  practice  can  be  justi- 
fied by  authority,  Thomson  has  one  of  no  mean  note :  Vida  begins 
his  fir^t  eclogue  in  the  following  words : 

Dicite,  vos  Mussb,  et  juvcnum  memorate  querelas ; 

Dicite ;  nam  motas  ipsas  ad  carmina  cautes 

Et  rcquiesse  suos  perhibent  vaga  flumlua  carsns. 

Even  Shakspeare  is  not  always  careful  to  prepare  the  mind  for  this 
bold  figure.    Take  the  following  instance  : 


-Upon  these  taxations. 


The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 

The  many  to  them  Monging,  have  put  off 

The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers ;  who, 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger,     * 

And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 

Daring  th*  event  to  th^  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 

And  3anger  serves  among  them. —  Henry  VIII,  Act  I.  Be  4. 

Fourthly,  Descriptive  personification,  still  more  than  what  is 
passionate,  ought  to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  A 
reader  warmed  with  a  beautiful  subject^  can  imagine,  even  without 
passion,  the  winds,  for  example,  to  be  animated ;  but  still  the  winds 

616.  How  descrjptlvo  person  I H  cation  should  bo  tised.    Degr»eB  of  it— PersoiiifleatlOB 
•fa  low  sul^cct— Things  too  rftmiiiar  und  base  to  be  personified. 
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are  the  subject ;  and  any  action  ascribed  to  them  beyond  or  con* 
trary  to  their  usual  operation,  appearing  unnatural,  seldom  ^Eiils  to 
banish  the  illusion  altogether:  the  reader's  imagination,  too  &r 
strained,  refuses  its  aid ;  and  the  description  becomes  obscure,  in- 
stead of  being  more  lively  and  striking.  In  this  view  the  following 
passage  describing  Cleopatra  on  shipboard,  appears  to  me  excep- 
tionable : 

The  barge  Bbe  sat  in,  like  a  bumiahM  throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Parple  the  sails,  and  so  perfamed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  'em. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Act  U.  So.  8. 

The  winds  in  their  impetuous  coui-se  have  so  much  the  appearance 
of  fury,  that  it  is  easy  to  figure  them  wreaking  their  resentment 
against  their  enemies,  by  destroying  houses,  ships,  <&c;  but  to  figure 
them  love-sick,  has  no  resemblance  to  them  in  any  circumstance.  In 
another  passage,  where  Cleopatra  is  also  the  subject,  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  air  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds : 

-  The  city  cast 


Its  people  oQt  upon  her;  and  Antony 
lothronM  i'  th*  market  place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  th'  air,  which  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Antowy  and  CUopatra^  Act  IL  So.  S. 

The  following  personification  of  the  eaith  or  soil  is  not  less  wild : 

She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honor. 
To  bear  niylsdy^s  train ;  lest  the  base  earthy 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss ; 
And  of  so  great  a  favor  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swcUiufi^  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Tioo  OenUemen  of  Verona^  Act  II.  So.  7. 

Shokspeare,  far  from  approving  such  intemperance  of  imagination^ 
puts  this  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  ranting  lover.  Neither  can  I 
relish  what  follows : 

Omnia  qnsB,  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatuB 

Audit  £urotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros^ 

Ille  canit.  Vxrgilf  Buc  vi.  82. 

The  cheerfulness  singly  of  a  pastoral  song,  will  scarce  support  per- 
sonification in  the  lowest  degree.  But  admitting,  that  a  river  gently 
flowing  may  be  imagined  a  sensible  being  listening  to  a  song,  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  conceit  of  the  river's  ordering  his  laurels  to 
learn  the  song :  here  all  resemblance  to  any  thing  real  is  quite  lost 
This  however  is  copied  literally  by  one  of  our  greatest  poets ;  early 
indeed,  before  maturity  of  taste  or  judgment : 

Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along, 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  song. 

Pope't  Padaraie^  Past  iv.  L  IS. 
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• 
This  author,  in  riper  years,  is  guilty  of  a  much  greater  deviatiOQ 
from  the  rule.    Dulness  may  be  ima^^ned  a'  deity  or  idol,  to  be 
worshipped  by  bad  writers ;  but  then  some  sort  of  disguise  is  re- 

Suisite,  some  bastard  virtue  must  be  bestowed,  to  make  such  wor- 
iip  in  some  degree  excusable.  Yet  in  the  Dunciad,  Dulness^  with- 
out the  least  disguise,  is  made  the  object  of  worship.  The  mind 
rejects  such  a  fiction  as  unnatural ;  for  dulness  is  a  defect^  of  which 
even  the  dullest  mortal  is  ashamed : 

Then  he :  Great  tamer  of  all  hnman  art  I 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart : 
Dulness !  whose  food  old  cause  I  yet  aefend. 
With  whom  my  Muse  began,  with  whom  shall  endi 
£*er  since  Sir  Fopling^s  periwig  was  praise. 
To  the  last  honors  of  the  Boll  and  Bays  I 

0  thou  I  of  bus'ne^s  the  directing  soul  I 
To  this  our  head,  like  bias  to  the'bowl, 

Which  as  more  ponderous,  made  its  aim  more  trWi 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view : 

0 1  ever  gracious  to  perplexM  mankind. 
Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind : 
Ahd,  lost  we  err  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light, 
Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence. 

Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense  j 

Or  Quito  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread, 

Ana  hang  some  curious  cobweb  m  its  stead  I 

As,  forced  fi-om  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 

And  ponderous  sings  cut  swiftlv  through  the  sky ; 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 

The  wheels  above  urged  by  the  load  below: 

Me  Emptiness  and  Dulness  could  inspire. 

And  were  my  elasticity,  and  fire.  B.  L  168. 

517.  Fifthly,  The  enthusiasm  of  passion  may  have  the  effect  ta 
prolong  passionate  personification;  but  descriptive  personificati<» 
cannot  be  dispatched  in  too  few  words :  a  circumstantiate  descrip- 
tion dissolves  the  charm,  and  makes  the  attempt  to  personify  sp' 
pear  ridiculous.  Homer  succeeds  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows ; 
but  such  personification  spun  out  in  a  French  translation,  is  mere 
burlesque : 

£t  la  fldohe  eu  furie,  avide  de  son  sang. 
Part,  vole  k  lui,  Tatteint,  et  lui  peroe  le  flano. 

Horace  says  happily, 

Post  equitem  sodet  atra  Oura. 

Observe  how  this  thought  degenerates  by  being  diviaed,  like  tha 
former,  into  a  number  of  minute  parts : 

Un  fou  rempli  d'erreurs^  que  le  trouble  aooompagna 
£t  malade  &  la  ville  ainsi  qxi'k  la  campogne. 
En  vain  monte  k  cheval  pour  trompcr  son  ennui, 
La  Chagrin  monte  en  croupe,  et  gfuope  avec  lui. 
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A  poet,  in  a  short  and  lively  expression,  may  animate  his  muse,  his 
genius,  and  even  his  verse ;  but  to  animate  his  verse,  and  to  addi'ess 
a  whole  epistle  to  it,  as  Boileau  doth  (Epistle  x.),  is  insupportable. 
The  following  passage  is  not  less  fiaulty : 

Her  fate  is  whisper^  by  the  gentle  breeze. 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees ; 
The  trembliug  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood  ; 
The  silver  flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 
Swell'd  with  new  passion,  and  o'emows  with  tears 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore, 
Daphne,  oar  grief  I  oar  glory  1  now  no  more. 

Pop^'a  Ptuioralt,  iv.  61. 

Let  grief  or  love  have  the  power  to  animate  the  winds,  the  trees,  the 
floods,  provided  the  figure  be  dispatched  in  a  single  expression ; 
even  in  that  case,  the  figure  seldom  has  a  good  effect ;  because  grief 
or  love  of  the  pastoral  kind,  are  causes  rather  too  faint  for  so  violent 
an  effect  as  imagining  the  winds,  trees,  or  floods,  to  be  sensible 
beings.  But  when  this  figure  is  deliberately  spread  out,  with  great 
regularity  and  accuracy,  through  many  lines,  the  reader,  instead  of 
relishing  it,  is  struck  with  its  ridiculous  appearance. 


SECTION  II. 

Apostrop?ie, 

518.  This  figure  and  the  former  are  derived  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple. If,  to  humor  a  plaintive  passion,  we  can  bestow  a  momentary 
sensibility  upon  an  inanimate  object,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  be^ 
stow  a  momentary  presence  upon  a  sensible  being  who  is  absent : 

Strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in  the  isle  of  mist,  the  • 
spouse  of  ray  love.  Dost  thoa  raise  thy  fliir  face  from  the  rock  to  And  the  sails 
of  Cachullin  ?  The  sea  is  rollin^j^  far  distant,  and  its  white  foam  shall  deceive 
thee  tor  my  sails. — Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in 
thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  past ; 
for  I  will  not  retorn  till  the  storm  of  war  is  gone.  0  Connal,  speak  of  wars 
and  arras,  and  send  her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the 
white-bosom^d  daughter  of  Sorglan. — Fingal^  b.  i. 

Speaking  of  Fingal  absent : 

Happy  are  thv  people,  0  Fingal ;  thine  arm  shall  flght  their  battles.  Thou 
art  the  first  in  their  dangers ;  the  wisest  in  the  days  of  their  peace ;  thou  speak- 
est,  and  thy  thousands  obey ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the  sound  of  thy  steeL 
Happy  are  thy  people,  0  Fingal. 

This  figure  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  former :  things  inanimate, 
to  qualify  them  for  listening  to  a  passionate  expostulation,  are  not 
only  pepohified,  but  also  conceived  to  be  present : 


517.  Deioriptlve  personifleation  should  be  short    Esamplaa 
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Ififc  si  hU  Dedm,  si  mems  non  Isvs  ftiUset, 
Impnlent  ferro  Argolicas  foedare  latebrss ; 
Tr^^a^ue  nunc  ttares,  Priamique  arx  alta  manerei. 

Hdena, Poor  lord,  is't  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  coaDtr>-,  and  expose  • 

Those  tender  Umbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  Don-«paring  war  ?  And  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  coart,  where  tihon 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets  f    O  you  leaden  ffiessengert^ 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 

Fly  with  fafee  aim ;  pierce  the  still  moving  air 

That  sings  with  pierdnfr ;  do  not  tonch  my  lord. 

Am  Wdl  that  Ffuft  Weil,  Act  m.  6c.  4. 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand  swords,  said  Natha**,  with  a  smile ;  the  aona 
of  car-borne  Usnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why  dost  thou  roll  with 
all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  sea  of  Ullin !  why  do  ye  rustle  on  your  dark  wings, 
je  whistling  tempests  of  the  ^ky !  Do  ye  tliink,  ye  storms,  that  ye  keep  Nslbos 
on  the  coast !  No ;  his  <K>nl  detains  him,  children  of  the  night !  AltLos,  bring 
my  father's  arms,  &c—Fin^L 

Whither  hast  thou  fled,  0  wind,  said  the  king  of  Morven  I  Dost  thon  rustle 
in  the  chambers  of  the  south,  and  pursue  the  shower  in  other  lands  f  Whv 
comest  not  thou  to  my  sails,  to  the  blue  fiice  of  my  seas !  The  foe  is  in  the  linSl 
of  Morven,  and  the  tung  is  absent. — FingaL 

Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven,  golden-haired  son  of  the  sky!  The 
west  hath  opened  its  gates;  the  bed  of  thy  repose  is  there.  The  waves  gather 
to  behold  thy  beauty;  they  lift  their  trembling  heads ;  they  see  thee  lovely  in 
thy  sleep,  but  they  shrink  awav  with  fear.  Best  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  Sun  I 
and  let  thy  return  be  in  joy. — FingaL 

Daughter  of  Heaven,  fair  art  thon !  the  silence  of  thy  face  is  pleasant.  Thou 
oomesr  forth  in  loveliness ;  the  stars  attend  tb^  blue  step  in  the  east.  The 
doods  rejoice  in  thy  presence,  O  Moon  !  and  brighten  their  dark-brown  sides. 
— Who  is  like  thee 'in  heaven,  daughter  of  the  night  I  The  stars  are  ashamed 
in  thy  presence,  and  turn  aside  their  sparkling  eyes.  Whither  do«.t  thou  re- 
tire from  thy  course,  when  the  darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Hast  thoa 
thy  hall  like  Ossian  ?  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  sisten 
fallen  from  heaven  ?  and  are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night  no  more  I 
Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair  light :  and  often  dost  thou  retire  to  mourn. — ^But 
thou  thvscif  shalt  one  night  fail ;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The 
•stars  will  then  lift  their  heads;  they,  who  in  thy  presence  were  ashamed,  will 
rejoioe.^/Vf»^. 

This  figure,  like  alf  others,  requires  an  agitation  of  mind.  In 
plain  narradve,  as,  for  example,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  a  &milj, 
it  has  no  good  effect : 


^Fauno  Picus  pater :  isque  parentem 

To,  Satnme,  refert;  tu  sanguinis  ultimus  auctor.— .^£!Mm2|  yIL  iS. 

SECTION  III. 

Hyperbole, 

519.  In  tliis  figure,  by  which  an  object  is  magnified  or  diminished 
beyond  truth,  we  have  another  effect  of  the  foregoing  principle.    An 

Oia  Define  apofttroplia.    With  what  other  figure  to  it  oftoa  Joined  V    The  state  of  miad 
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object  of  an  uncommon  size,  either  very  great  of  its  kind  or  very 
little,  strikes  us  with  surprise;  and  this  emotion  produces  a  mo- 
mentary conviction  that  the  object  is  greater  or  less  than  it  is  in 
reality  (see  chapter  viii.).  The  same  eflfect,  precisely,  attends  figura- 
tive grandeur  or  littleness;  and  hence  the  hyperbole,  which  ex- 
presses that  momentary  conviction.  A  writer,  taking  advantage  of 
this  natural  delusion,  warms  his  description  greatly  by  the  hyper- 
bole; and  the  reader,  even  in  his  coolest  moments,  relishes  the 
figure,  being  sensible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature  upon  a 
glowing  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  a  writer  is  commonly 
more  successful  in  magnifying  by  an  hyperbole  than  in  diminishing. 
The  reason  is,  that  a  minute  obiect  contracts  the  mind,  and  fetters 
the  power  of  imagination ;  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  inflamed 
with  a  grand  object,  moulds  objects  for  its  gratification  with  great 
facility.  Longinus,  with  respect  to  diminishing  hyperbole,  quotes 
the  following  ludicrous  thought  from  a  comic  poet :  "  He  was  owner 
of  a  bit  of  ground  no  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian  letter."  (Chapter 
xxxi.  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.)  But,  for  the  reason  now 
pven,  the  hyperbole  has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  ob- 
jects ;  of  which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  land  which  thoa  seesL  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
forever.  And  I  will  make  thj  scea  as  the  dast  of  the  earth ;  so  that  if  a 
man  can  narober  the  duat  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  nam- 
bered. — OmssiSy  ziil.  15,  16. 

Ilia  vel  Intacta)  segetis  per  samma  volaret 

Gramina :  nee  teneras  can  a  Isesieset  aristas. — ^neid^  viL  808. 

-Atqne  imo  barathri  tcr  gn^^ite  vastos 


Sorbet  in  abruptom  iiuctus,  rureusqne  sub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  sidera  verberat  undik. — Ibid,  iil.  421. 


-Horrificis  juxta  tonat  ^tna  minis, 


Interdoraquo  atram  prorumpit  ad  sethera  nabem, 

Turbine  fumantom  picco  et  candente  favilla : 

Attollltque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit.— i^ii.  ill.  671. 


Speaking  of  Polyphemus : 


-Ipse  arduuB,  altaqne  pulsat 


Sidera.      .  Krid,  iu.  819. 


-When  he  speaks. 


The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still.— ^»ry  V,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  closed. 

To  armor  armor,  lance  to  lance  opposed. 

Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew, 

The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew. 

Victors  and  vanquishM  join  promiscuous  cries. 

And  shrilling  shouts  and  dying  gronn»  ari^e : 

With  streaming  blood  the  Biippery  fields  are  dyed. 

And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide.— i^to^,  iv.  508. 

0i9.  Define  hyprrbole.    Why  it  to  easier  to  magnify  than  to  diminish  by  hyperbole^ 
The  flgnreb  natoraL 
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520.  Having  ezamioed  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  t)ie  principle 
on  which  it  is  erected,  I  proceed,  as  in  tlie  first  Fection,  to  the  roles 
bv  which  it  ought  to  be  goveined.  And,  in  the  fii^t  plar<\  it  is  a 
capital  fault  to  iutrotluce  an  hyperbole  in  the  desctription  of  any  iliin^ 
ordinary  or  familiar ;  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  destitute  of  surprise,  its  only  foundation.  Take  the  following 
instance,  where  the  subject  is  extremely  familiar,  viz^  swimming  to 
gain  the  shore  afler  a  shipwreck : 

1  saw  him  beat  the  porpe*  under  him, 

And  ride  apon  their  bticks ;  he  trode  the  water, 

Whose  enmity  ho  flini^  aside,  nnd  brciiiitcd 

The  surifc  most  swoln  that  met  him  :  liis  bold  head 

'Bovc  the  contcntiouR  waves  he  kept,  iind  oar'd 

Him:*clf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lusty  Mnikes, 

To  tir  «//o/'tf,  that  oVt  hi»  wuve-bonic  bas^is  bow\l, 

A»  i«tooping  to  relieve  him.  Tempest^  Act  II.  Sc.  1, 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  whnt  is  said,  that  an 
hyjierbole  can  never  suit  the  tone  of  any  dispiriting  passion  :  soirow 
in  particular  will  never  prompt  such  a  figure  ;  for  which  reason  the 
following  hyperboles  must  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

JT,  Rich.  Anmerle,  thou  woepVt,  my  tender-hearted  cousin  I 
WeMI  make  foul  weather  with  despise'd  tears  : 
Our  si^hs,  and  they,  shall  lod^e  the  Bummer-com, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. — Richard  U,  Act  III.  Sc  8. 

Draw  them  to  Tvber'«  bank,  and  weep  yonr  tears 

Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 

Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.— e^uIiiM  Ccuar^  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wish  to  succeed,  ought  always  to  have 
tlie  reader  in  his  eye :  he  ought  in  particular  never  to  venture  a  bold 
thought  or  expression  till  the  reader  be  warned  and  prepared.  For 
that  reason  nn  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  never  be  in 
its  place.    Example : 

Jam  panca  amtro  jugera  rejri89 

Moles  relinquent.  Horat.  Carm.  1.  i.  ode  15. 

621.  The  nicest  point  of  all  is  to  ascertain  the  natural  limits 
of  an  hyperbole,  beyond  which  being  overstrained,  it  hath  a  bad 
effect  Longinus,  in  the  above-cited  chapter,  with  great  propriety 
of  thought  enters  a  caveat  agiainst  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow-string,  which  relaxes  by  overstraining,  and  pro- 
duceth  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  what  is  intended.  To  ascertain 
any  precise  boundary  would  be  diflRcult,  if  not  impracticable.  Mine 
shall  be  an  humbler  task,  which  is,  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  I 
reckon  overstrained  hyperbole ;  and  I  shall  be  brief  upon  them,  be- 
cause examples  are  to  be  found  everywhere  :  no  fault  is  more  com- 
mon among  writers  of  inferior  rank,  and  instances  are  found  even 

620.  Capital  faalL— The  passion  that  is  onsoitod  to  hyperbole.— Wh«ik a  bold  thoojflitef 
•zpreaalon  may  be  veatored. 
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among  classical  writeis :  witness  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold 
even  tor  a  Hotspur. 

Hotspur  talking  of  Mortimer : 

In  single  opposition  liand  to  hond, 
He  dia  confonnd  the  best  pnrt  of  on  honr 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they  driiilr, 
^pon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood, 
who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
San  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  hiit  crisp'a  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

First  PaH  Henry  IV,  Act  I.  8a  4. 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. : 

England  ne^er  had  a  king  until  his  time : 

Virtue  ho  had  deserving  to  command ; 

His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams: 

His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire. 

More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 

Than  mid-dny  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

What  should  1  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech ; 

He  never  lUted  up  his  hand,  but  conquerM. 

First  PaH  Henry  VI.  Act  I.  Sc  1. 

Lastly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with  all  advantages, 
ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the  fewest  words  possible :  as  it 
cannot  be  relished  but  in  the  hurry  and  swelling  of  the  mind,  a 
leisurely  view  dissolves  the  charm,  and  discovers  the  description  to 
be  extravagant  at  least,  and  perhaps  also  ridiculous.  This  fault  is 
palpable  in  a  sonnet  which  passeth  for  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  French  language.  Phil  lis,  in  a  long  and  florid  description,  is 
made  as  far  to  outMiine  the  sun  as  he  outshines  the  stars : 

Le  silence  r^gnoit  snr  la  terre  et  sur  Tonde, 
L'air  devenoit  serein  et  I'Olympe  vermeil, 
Et  Tamonreux  Z^pliir  affranchi  du  sommeil, 
Bessnscitoit  les  flours  d'nne  haleine  f^conde, 
L'Aurore  ddplovoit  Vox  de  sa  tresse  blonde, 
£t  semoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  soleil ; 
Enfln  ce  Dien  venoit  au  plus  grand  appareil 
Qu*il  soit  jamais  venu  pour  dclairer  le  monde. 

Quand  la  jeune  Phillis  an  visage  riant, 

Sortant  de  son  palais  plus  dair  que  I'orient, 

Fit  voir  une  lumidre  etplua  vivo  et  plus  belle. 

Sacr^  flambeau  du  jour,  n*en  soyez  point  jaloux. 

Vous  pariites  alors  ansai  pea  devant  elle, 

Que  les  feax  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  yoas.^^J£iZ2m2Zf. 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  expressed  in  a  single  line,  which 

S'ves  more  lustre  to  a  young  beauty  than  the  whole  of  this  much- 
bored  poem : 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  np  rose  Emelie. 

— , — ^ : ! ^ 

68t  The  nataral  limits  of  hyperbole.    In  what  words  to  be  oonTeyed. 
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SECTION  IT. 
Hu  Means  or  Instrument  conceived  to  be  the  Agent 

622.  Whex  we  survey  a  number  of  connected  objects,  that  which 
makes  the  greatest  figure  employs  chiefly  our  attention ;  and  the 
emotion  it  raises,  if  lively,  prompts  us  even  to  exceed  nature  in  the 
conception  we  form  of  it    Take  the  following  examples : 

For  Neleas^  son  Alcidcs'  ra^e  had  slain. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Piras  threw. 

In  these  instances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the  force  of  Pirus  being 
the  capital  circumstances,  are  so  far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the 
agents  that  produce  the  effects. 

In  the  following  instances,  hunger  being  the  chief  circumstance  in 
the  description,  is  itself  imagined  to  be  the  patient : 

Whose  hanger  has  not  tasted  food  these  three  days. — Jane  Short, 


-As  when  the  force 


Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill. — Paradise  ZosL 
-As  when  the  potent  rod 


pot< 


Of  Amram^s  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 

"Waved  round  the  coaut,  upcallM  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locusts.       '  Paradite  LotL 


SECTION  V. 

A  Figure  tohichj  among  Related  Objects,  extends  the  Properties  of 
one  to  another, 

623.  This  figure  is  not  dignified  with  a  proper  name,  because  it 
has  been  overlooked  by  writers.  It  merits,  however,  a  place  in  this 
work ;  and  must  be  distinguished  from  those  formerly  handled,  as 
depending  on  a  different  pnnciple.  Oiddy  brink,  jovial  wme,  daring 
wounds  are  examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjectives  that  cannot 
be  made  to  siguify  any  quality  of  the  substintives  to  which  they  are 
joined :  a  brink,  for  example,  cannot  be  termed  giddy  in  a  sense, 
either  proper  or  figurative,  that  can  signify  any  of  its  qualities  or 
attributes.  When  we  examine  attentively  the  expression,  we  dis- 
cover that  a  brink  is  termed  giddy  fi-om  producing  that  effect  in 
those  who  stand  on  it    In  the  same  manner  a  wound  is  said  to  be 


622.  In  Borveylng  coDDceted  objeeta,  what  gains  chief  attention  ?— How  th«  capital  dr* 
OTiniitancm  an  DomeUmes  exalted.    Ezampleiw 
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danng,  not  with  respect  to  itself,  but  with  respect  to  the  boldness  of 
the  person  who  inflicts  it;  and  wine  is  said  to  hejovial^  as  inspiring 
mirth  and  jollity.  Thus  the  attiibutes  of  one  subject  are  extended 
to  another  with  which  it  is  connected ;  and  the  expression  of  such  a 
thought  must  be  considered  as  a  figure,  because  the  attribute  is  not 
applicable  to  the  subject  in  any  proper  sense. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  figure,  which  we  see  lies  in  the 
thought,  and  to  what  principle  shall  we  refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a 
privilege  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  at  pleasure  to  bestow  at- 
tributes upon  a  subject  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ?  We  have 
had  often  occasion  to  inculcate  that  the  mind  passeth  easily  and 
sweetly  along  a  train  of  connected  objects ;  and  where  the  objects 
are  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  disposed  to  carry  along  the  good 
and  bad  propfeities  of  one  to  another,  especially  when  it  is  in  any 
degree  inflamed  with  these  properties.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec.  6.) 
From  this  principle  is  derived  the  figure  under  consideration.  Lan- 
guage, invented  for  the  communication  of  thought,  would  be  imper- 
fect if  it  were  not  expressive  even  of  the  slighter  propensities  and 
more  delicate  feelings :  but  language  cannot  remain  so  impeifect 
among  a  people  who  have  received  any  polish ;  because  language  is 
regulated  by  internal  feeling,  and  is  gradually  improved  to  express 
whatever  passes  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  swonl  in 
the  hand  of  a  coward  is  termed  a  coward  sword,  the  expression  is 
significative  of  an  internal  operation  ;  for  the  mind,  in  passing  from 
the  agent  to  its  instrument,  is  disposed  to  extend  to  the  latter  the 
properties  of  the  former.  Governed  by  the  same  principle,  we  say 
listening  fear,  by  extending  the  attribute  listening  of  the  man  who 
listens  to  the  passion  with  which  he  is  moved.  In  the  expression 
bold  deed,  or  attdax  facinuSy  we  extend  to  the  effect  what  properly 
belongs  to  the  cause.  But  not  to  waste  time  by  making  a  com- 
mentary upon  every  expression  of  this  kind,  the  best  way  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  subject,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  different 
relations  that  may  give  occasion  to  this  figure.  And  in  viewing  the 
table,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  can  never  have  any  grace 
but  where  the  relations  are  of  the  most  intimate  kind. 

1.  An  attribute  of  the  cause  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the 
cfffjct. 

Andax  faoinos. 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  disco  very  make. 

An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound. 


-  To  my  adventvrous  song, 


That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar.  Paradite  Lost, 

2.  An  attribute  of  the  effect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the 
oauae. 

Qaos  periisse  ambos  mis«ra  censebam  in  man.  Plaiiht$, 

19  o  wonder,  Men  such  a  pemiciauM  height  Faradin  LotU 
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3.  An  effect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  tae  cause. 

Jovial  wine,  Giddy  brink,  Drowsy  night,  MusJig  midnight,  Painting  height, 
ABtonish^d  thought,  Moaruful  gloom. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  MiUcn^  Oomus. 

And  the  merry  hells  ring  round, 

And  the  Jocund  rebecks  sound.  MiUon,  Allegro. 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  subject  bestowed  upon  one  of  its  parts  or 
members. 

Zangitig  arms. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  ihe/ear/ul  hollow  of  thine  ear. 

Jiomeo  and  Juliet,  Act  III.  Sc  7. 

Oh,  lay  by 

Those  most  ungentle  locks  and  an^ry  weapons ; 
Unless  you  mean  my  griefs  and  Icilling  fears 
Should  stretch  me  out  at  your  relentless  feet. 

Fair  FeniUrU,  Act  III. 


-  And  ready  now 


To  stoop  with  wearied  wing  and  mUing  feet, 
On  the  Dare  outside  of  this  world. 

Paradise  Losiy  b.  iii. 

6.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  instrument  with  which  it 
operates. 

Why  peep  your  coward  swords  half  out  their  shells ! 

6.  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  subject  upon  which  it 
opei-ates. 

Higl-dimbingYiWl.  MUto/^ 

Y.  A  quality  of  one  subject  given  to  another. 

Icoi,  beaiis  nunc  Arabum  invides 

Gazis.  Jlorai.  Oarm,  1. 1.  ode  29. 

When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair.  /^atspeare. 

By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship. 

Iliad,  xxiu.  885. 

Then,  nothing  loth,  th'  ennmor'd  fair  he  led, 

And  sunk  transported  on  the  consciovs  bed. — Odyssey ,  vni.  887. 

A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood.  Summer,  1. 1836. 

8.  A  circumstance  connected  with  a  subject^  expressed   as  a 

quality  of  the  subject. 

Breezy  summit. 

'Tia  ours  the  chance  of  JigUing  fields  to  try.  lUad,  i.  801. 

Oh  !  had  I  died  before  that  weU-fougU  wall.        Odyssey,  v.  895. 

BBS.  The  expresalons  giddy  brinJr,  jovial  win*^  daring  foound,  explained.  How  this 
Bgure  iB  to  be  aoconnted  tor.  Table  cf  the  different  relaUons  that  may  give  oceaal.ui  t* 
this  figure. 
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524.  From  ih\%  table  it  appears  that  the  adorning  a  cause  with 
feA  attribute  of  the  effect,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  opposite  expres- 
sion. The  progress  from  cause  to  effect  is  natural  and  easy :  the 
opposite  progress  resembles  retrograde  motion  (see  chapter  i.) ;  and, 
therefore,  panting  height^  astonished  thought,  are  strained  and  un- 
couth expressions,  which  a  writer  of  taste  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  less  strained  to  apply  to  a  subject  in  its  present  state,  an 
epithet  that  may  belong  to  it  in  some  future  state : 

Subtnersasque  obrue  puppes.  ^neid,  i.  78. 

And  mighty  raint  fall.  Iliads  v.  -411. 

ImpioTLS  sonA  their  mangled  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  that  the  property  of  one  subject 
ought  not  to  be  b^towed  upon  another  with  which  that  property  is 
incongruous : 

IRng  Rich, How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awfvl  duty  to  our  presence  ? 

Richard  II,  Act  III.  So.  6. 

The  x;onnection  between  an  awful  superior  and  his  submissive  de» 
pendent  is  so  intimate,  that  an  attribute  may  readily  be  transferred 
m>m  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  awfulness  cannot  be  so  transferred, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  submission. 
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Metaphor  and  Allegory, 

625.  A  METAPHOR  differs  from  a  simile  in  form  only,  not  in  sub- 
stance :  in  a  simile,  the  two  subjects  are  kept  distinct  in  the  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  in  the  thought ;  in  a  metaphor,  the  two  subjects  are 
kept  distinct  in  the  thought  only,  not  in  the  expression.  A  hero 
resembles  a  lion,  aud,  upon  that  resemblance,  many  similes  have 
been  raised  by  Homer  and  other  poets.  But  instead  of  resembling 
a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  and  feign  or  figure  the 
hero  to  be  a  lion :  by  that  variation  the  simile  is  converted  into  a 
metaphor;  which  is  carried  on  by  describing  all  the  qualities  of  a 
lion  that  resemble  those  of  the  hero.  The  fundamental  pleasure 
here,  that  of  resemblance,  belongs  to  the  thought  An  additional 
pleasure  arises  from  the  expression  :  the  poet,  by  figuring  his  hero 
to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  describe  the  lion  in  appearance,  but  in  re- 
ality the  hero;  and  his  description  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by  ex- 
pressing the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  hero  in  new  terms,  which, 
properly  speaking,  belong  not  to  him  but  to  the  lion.  This  wiU 
better  be  understood  by  examples.     A  family  connected  with  a 

624  Inferenoos  from  the  aboye  table. 
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common  ])ftrent,  resembles  a  tree,  the  tmnk  and  branches  of  wbidi 
are  connected  with  a  common  root:  but  let  us  suppose  that  a 
family  is  figured,  not  barely  to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree;  and 
then  the  simile  will  be  converted  into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thpelf  art  one, 
Were  seven  fair  branches,  SDringinji:  from  one  root: 
Some  of  these  brandies  bv  tne  destinies  cut : 
But  Tiiomas,  my  dear  loro,  ray  life,  my  Glo'ster, 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root. 
Is  hacked  down,  and  liis  summer-leaves  all  fhded, 
By  Envy's  hand  and  Murder's  bloody  axe. 

Siehard  XL  Act  1.  Be.  t. 

Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  sea : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bonna  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  fall  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

And  we  must  take  the  current  while  it  serves. 

Or  lose  our  ventures.  ttuUus  Oauar,  Act  IV.  Se.  5. 

Figuring  glory  and  honor  to  be  a  garland  of  flowers : 

Hottpur, Would  to  heaven, 

Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  I 

Pr.  Henry,  I'll  m^ike  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee. 
And  all  the  budding  honors  on  thy  crest, 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

First  Part  Henry  IT.  Act  V.  Sc  9. 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputation  and  honor  to 
be  a  tree  full  of  fruit : 


1 Ohj  boys,  this  story 

The  world  may  read  m  me :  my  body's  mark'd 

With  Roman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  once 

First  with  the  best  of  note.    Cymbeline  loved  me ; 

And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.    But  in  one  night, 

A  storm  or  robbery,  coll  it  what  yon  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves; 

And  led  me  bare  to  weather.  CymbeUfUj  Act  III.  So.  S. 

Blessed  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  shells,  said  Swaran  of  the  dark-brown 
shield.  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring ;  in  war,  the  mountain-etonn. 
Take  now  my  hand  in  friendship,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven.  FifUfok 

Thou  dwellcBt  in  the  soul  of  Mclvina,  son  of  migh^  Ossian.  My  sighs  arise 
with  the  beam  of  the  east ;  my  tears  descend  with  tne  drops  of  mght.  I  was 
a  lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,, Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me*  but  thy 
death  came  like  a  blast  from  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low :  the 
spring  returned  with  its  showers,  but  no  leal' of  mine  arose.  Jhid, 

626.  I  am  aware  that  the  term  metaphor  has  been  used  in  a  more 
extensive  sense  than  I  give  it ;  but  I  thought  it  of  consequence,  in  a 
disquisition  of  some  intricacy,  to  confine  the  term  to  its  proper  senao, 

68B.  lUiutntA  Um  difCsrcnea  Iwtweeii  metopbor  and  dndle. 
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and  to  separate  from  it  things  that  are  distinguished  by  different 
names.  An  allegory  differs  from  a  metaphor,  and  what  I  would 
choose  to  call  a  figure  of  speech^  differs  from  both.  I  proceed  to 
explain  these  diderences.  A  metaphor  is  defined  above  to  be  an 
act  of  the  imagination,  figuring  one  thing  to  be  another.  An  alle- 
gory requires  no  such  operation,  nor  is  one  thing  figured  to  be  an- 
other: it  consists  in  choosing  a  subject  having  properties  or  circum- 
stances resembling  those  of  the  principal  subject ;  and  the  former  is 
described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  latter :  the  subject 
thus  represented  is  kept  out  of  view ;  we  are  left  to  discover  it  by 
reflection ;  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  discovery,  because  it  is  our 
own  wort.  Quintilian  (L.  viii.  cap.  vi.  sec.  2)  gives  the  following 
instance  of  an  allegory : 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Flactos.    O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  ocoapa  portum. 

Morat,  Ub.  i.  ode  U. 

and  explains  it  elegantly  in  the  following  words:  "Totusque  ille 
Horatii  locus,  quo  navim  pro  republica,  fluctuum  tempestates  pro 
bellis  civilibus,  portum  pro  pace,  atq^e  concord ia  dicit." 

A  finer  or  raord  correct  allegory  is  not  to  be  found  than  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  a  vineyard  is  made  to  represent  God's  own  people, 
the  Jews : 

Thoa  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thon  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and 
planted  it.  Thou  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
nilla  were  covered  with  its  shadow,  and  the  coughs  thereof  w^re  like  the  good- 
ly cedars.  Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  which 
pass  do  pluck  her?  The  boar  cmt  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
oeast  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech  J;hee,  O  God  of  hosts ;  look  down 
from  heaven,  and  behold  and  visit  this  vine,  and  the  vineyard  thy  right  hand 
hath  planted,  and  the  branch  thou  madest  strong  for  thyself.      Fsalm  Ixxx. 

In  a  word,  an  allegory  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  a  hiero- 
glyphical  painting,  excepting  only  that  words  are  used  instead  of 
coloi-s.  Their  eftects  are  precisely  the  same  :  a  hieroglyphic  raises 
two  images  in  the  mind ;  one  seen,  which  represents  one  not  seen : 
an  allegory  does  the  same :  the  representative  subject  is  described ; 
and  resemblance  leads  us  to  apply  the  description  to  the  subject  rep-  • 
resented.  In  a  figure  of  speech,  there  is  no  fiction  of  the  imagina- 
tion employed,  as  in  a  metaphorj  nor  a  representative  subject  intro- 
duced, as  in  an  allegory.  This  figure,  as  its  name  implies,  regards 
the  expression  only,  not  the  thought ;  and  it  may  be  defined,  the 
using  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it.  Thus 
youth,  or  the  .beginning  of  life,  is  expressed  figuratively  by  morning 
of  life :  morning  is  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  and  in  that  view  it  is 
employed  to  signify  the  beginning  of  any  other  series,  life  especially, 
the  progress  of  which  is  reckoned  by  days. 

626l  Metaphor  and  allegory  disUneaished.    Exainp1es.~To  what  an  allegory  is  tiiailar.- 
Dtotincaiah  metaphor  and  allegory  n-oiii  a  figure  of  speech. 
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527.  Figures  of  speech  are  reserved  for  a  separate  section ;  but 
metaphor  and  allegory  are  so  much  connected,  that  they  must  be 
handled  together ;  the  rules  particularly  for  distinguishing  the  good 
from  the  bad,  are  common  to  both.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
these  rules,  a^r  adding  some  examples  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  an 
allegory : 

Queen,  Great  lords,  wise  men  n^er  sit  and  wail  their  losa 
Bat  cheerly  seek  how  to  redrosa  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  thrown  overboard 
The  cable  broke^  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
Ancl  half  our  anilora  swallow'd  in  the  flood; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.    Is-'t  meet  thut  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
\Vith  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  uath  too  mach; 
W  hile  in  his  moan  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  1  ah,  what  a  mult  were  this ! 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  Act  V.  So.  6. 

Oroonoko,  Ha  I  thou  hast  roused 
The  lion  in  his  den ;  he  stalks  abroad, 
And  the  wide  forest  tremblea  at  his  roar. 
I  find  the  danger  n9w.  Oroonoko^  Act  IIL  Sc.  S. 

My  well-belovcd  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fraitfnl  hill.  He  fenced  it,  gath- 
ered out  the  stones  thereof,  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vines,  built  a  tower  la 
the  midst  of  it,  ftud  also  made  a  winc-pre»8  thereih :  he  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes.  And  now,  O  Lnbabitanta 
of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  1  pray  you*  betwixt  me  and  my  vine- 
yard. What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  1  have  not  done! 
Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes ?  And  now  go  to;  I  will  tell  you  what  1  will  do  to  mv  vineyard: 
I  will  take  away  the  hedge  thereof^  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up  j  and  break  <lown 
the  wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down.  And  I  will  lay  it  waste :  it 
shall  not  be  pruned  nor  digged,  but  there  shall  come  up  briera  and  thorns :  I 
will  also  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it.  For  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  hia  pleasant 
plant.  Isaiaky  v.  1. 

The  rules  that  govern  metaphors  and  allegories  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  construction  of  these  figures  comes  under  the  first  kind ;  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  introduction  comes  under  the  other.  I 
begin  with  rules  of  the  first  kind ;  some  of  which  coincide  with 
those  already  given  for  similes ;  some  are  peculiar  to  metaphors  and 
allegories. 

And,  in  tht3  first  place,  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  simile  cannot 
be  agreeable  where  the  resemblance  is  either  too  strong  or  too  faint 
This  holds  equally  in  metiphor  and  allegory  ;  and  the  reason  is  the 
same  in  all.  In  the  following  instances,  the  resemblance  is  too  faint 
to  be  agreeable : 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 

Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Mid>eth,  Act  V.  Sc.  8. 

There  is  no  resemblance  between  a  distempered  cause  and  any  body 
that  can  be  confined  within  a  belt 
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Again: 

Steep  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips. — <HkdU>^  Act  IV.  So.  9. 

Poverty  here  must  be  conceived  a  fluid,  which  it  resembles  not  in 
any  manner. 

Speaking  to  Bohngbroke  banished  for  six  years : 

The  Bnllen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  preoiooa  jewel  of  thy  home-retom.— i?uiAar^  2/.  Ac(  I.  So.  S. 

Again: 

Heroes  a  letter,  lady^ 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound 

Issuing  life-blood.  Merehani  of  Vwimy  Act  III.  So.  8. 

TantSB  molia  erat  Bomanam  condere  gentem. — .^neidj  i.  87. 

The  following  metaphor  is  strained  beyond  all  endurance ,  Timur* 
bee,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to 
Bajazet)  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  in  the  following  terms : 

Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  resist  us  ?  where  is  the  potentate  who  doth 
not  glory  in  being  numbered  among  our  attendants  ?  As  tor  thee,  descended 
from  a  Turcoman  sailor,  since  the  vessel  of  thy  unbounded  ambition  hath  been 
wreckM  in  the  gulf  of  th^  self-love,  it  would  be  proper,  that  thou  shonldst  take 
in  the  sails  of  thy  temerity,  and  cast  the  anchor  or  repentance  in  the  port  of 
sincerity  and  justice,  which  is  the  port  of  safety ;  lest  the  tempest  of  our  ven- 
geance make  thee  perish  in  the  sea  of  the  punishment  thou  deservest. 

Such  strained  figures,  as  observed  above  (chapter  xix.,  Comparisons), 
are  not  unfrequent  in  the  first  dawn  of  refinement ;  the  mind  in  a 
new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds,  and  is  generally  carried  to  excess, 
till  taste  and  experience  discover  the  proper  limits. 

Secondly,  Whatever  resemblance  subjects  may  have,  it  is  wrong 
to  put  one  for  another,  where  they  bear  no  mutual  proportion; 
upon  comparing  a  very  high  to  a  very  low  subject^  the  simile  takes 
on  an  air  of  burlesque ;  and  the  same  will  be  the  effect  where  the 
one  is  imagined  to  be  the  other,  as  in  a  metaphor;  or  made  to 
represent  the  other,  as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  These  figures,  a  metaphor  especially,  ought  not  to  be 
crowded  with  many  minute  circmnstances ;  for  in  that  case  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  obscurity.  A  metaphor  above  all  ought 
to  be  snort :  it  is  difi&cult  for  any  time  to  support  a  lively  image  of 
a  thing  being  what  we  know  it  is  not ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  meta- 
phor drawn  out  to  any  length,  instead  of  illustrating  or  enlivening  the 
principal  subject,  becomes  disagreeable  by  over-straihing  the  mind. 
Here  Cowley  is  extremely  licentious ;  take  the  following  instance : 

Great  and  wise  conqueror,  who  where'er 
Thou  com'st.  doth  rortify.  and  settle  there  I 
Who  canst  aefend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat  up  yet; 

687.  Examples  of  Allegory.— Two  kinds  of  rules  of  metaphor  and  sllegoiy.    lat  As  to 
dsgne  of  reaemblanoe.    Sd.  As  to  proportion.    8d.  As  to  droamstsnoeSb 
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Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne'er  wilt  part 

With  one  inch  of  my  vanquishM  neart: 
For  since  thou  tbok'st  it  by  assault  from  me. 
*Ti8  ^rrison'd  so  strong  with  thoughts  of  tnee, 

It  ioars  no  beauteous  enemy. 

For  the  same  reason,  however  agreeable  long  allegories  may  at  first 
be  by  their  novelty,  they  never  afford  any  lasting  pleasure ;  witness 
the  Fairy  Queen,  which  with  great  power  of  expression,  variety  of 
ioiages,  and  melody  of  versification,  is  scarce  ever  read  a  second  time. 
528.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  comparison  carried  on  in  a  simile, 
being  in  a  metaphor  sunk  by  imagining  the  principal  subject  to  be 
that  very  thing  which  it  only  r^embles;  an  opportunity  is  furnished 
to  describe  it  in  terms  taken  strictly  or  literally  with  respect  to  its 
imagined  nature.  This  suggests  another  rule,  that  in  constructing 
a  metaphor,  the  writer  ought  to  make  use  of  such  words  only  as  are 
applicable  literally  to  the  imagined  nature  of  his  subject:  figurative 
words  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided ;  for  such  complicated  figures, 
instead  of  setting  the  principal  subject  in  a  strong  light,  involve  it  in 
a  cloud ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  reader,  without  rejecting  by  the  lump, 
endeavor  patiently  to  gather  the  plain  meaning  regardless  of  its 
figures: 

A  stubborn  and  unconquerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  ana  drinks  the  streams  of  life. 

Zady  Jane  Qray^  Act  I.  So.  1. 
Copied  from  Ovid, 

Sorbent  avidsB  prsecordia  tsjamm.^Metafnorph,  lib.  iz.  17S. 

Let  US  analyze  this  expression.  That  a  fever  may  be  imagined  a 
flame,  I  admit ;  though  more  than  one  step  is  necessary  to  come  at 
the  resemblance  :  a  fever,  by  heating  the  body,  resembles  fire ;  and 
it  is  no  stretch  to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a  fire :  again,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  flame  may  be  put  for  fire,  because  they  are  commonly  con- 
joined ;  and  therefore  a  fever  may  be  termed  a  flame.  But  now 
admitting  a  fever  to  be  a  flame,  its  effects  ought  to  be  explained  in 
words  that  agree  literally  to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  observed 
here ;  for  a  flame  drinks  figuratively  only,  not  properly. 
King  Henry  to  his  son,  Prince  Henry : 

Thou  hid^st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Second  Fart  Hmry  IV,  Act  IV.  Sc  11. 

Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearsal : 

Phyawan^  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  flU  has  more  than  amply  exacted 
the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot;  and  all  these  threatening  storms,  which  like  im- 
pregnate clouds,  hover  o'er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once  are  grasped  but  by 
the  eye  of  reason,  melt  into  fruitful  showers  of  blessings  on  the  pec  pie. 

Bayes.  Pray  mark  that  allegoir.     Is  not  that  good  ? 

Johfuon,  Yes,  that  grasping  of  a  storm  with  the  eye  is  admirable. 

Act  II.  Sc  1. 

096.  The  sort  9f  words  to  bo  etiiployetl  in  ooastructlng  a  luetapbor. 
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529.  Fifthly,  The  jumbling  different  metaphors  in  the  same  sei^ 
tence,  beginning  with  one  metaphor  and  ending  with  another,  com- 
monly called  a  mixed  metaphor,  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Quin- 
tilian  bears  testimony  against  it  in  the  bitterest  terms;  "Nam  id 
quoque  in  primis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  ex  genere  coepens  trans- 
lationLs^  hoc  desinas.  Multi  enim,  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumpse- 
runt,  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt:  quae  est  inconsequentia  rerum 
foedissJma  " — ^L.  viii.  cap.  vi.  sect.  2. 

K.  Eenry.       '        Will  you  again  nnkoit 
This  chnrhdh  knot  of  all  abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  I 

Fini  PaH  Henry  VL  Act  V.  So.  1. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  soa  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing,  end  them.  Hamld,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  sixth  place,  It  is  unpleasant  to  join  different  metaphors  in 
the  same  period,  even  where  they  are  preserved  distinct ;  for  when 
the  subject  is  imagined  to  be  firet  one  thing  and  then  another,  in  the 
same  period  without  interval,  the  mind  is  distracted  by  the  rapid 
transition ;  and  when  the  imagination  is  put  on  such  hard  duty,  its 
images  are  too  faint  to  produce  any  good  effect : 

At  regina  gravl  jamdudum  sancia  cura, 

Vnlnus  alit  venis,  et  cffico  carpitur  igni.         ^neid^  iy.  1. 

-  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas 


Interea,  et  tacitum  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus.  ^ndd^  iv.  66. 

Motum  ex  Metello  consnie  civionm, 
Bellique  causas,  et  vitia,  et  modos, 
Ludumciue  fortune,  gravcsque 
Principura  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
Periculosse  plenum  opus  ales, 
Tractas,  et  inccdis  per  ignes 
Subpositos  ciucn  doloso.  J5bra^.  Cdrm,  1.  ii.  ode  1. 

630.  In  the  last  place.  It  is  still  worse  to  jumble  together  meta- 
phorical and  natural  expression,  so  as  that  the  period  must  be  un- 
derstood in  part  metaphorically,  in  part  literally ;  for  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  follow  with  sufficient  ease  changes  so  sudden  and 
unprepared  :  a  metaphor  begun  and  not  carried  on  hath  no  beauty ; 
and  instead  of  light  there  is  nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion. 
Instances  of  such  incorrect  composition  are  without  number.  I 
shall,  for  a  specimen,  select  a  few  from  different  authors, 

689.  The  Jombling  of  dlflorent  metaphors  In  »  sentence.    The  Jolnliur  of  different 
pboxa,  tliough  distinct,  in  the  same  period. 
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Speaking  of  Britain, 

This  precious  Btono  set  in  the  sea, 
Which  sorvea  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  M  a  moat  defensive  to  a  hou&te 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

Richard  U,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

In  the  first  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious  stone  :  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  Britain,  divested  of  her  metaphorical  dress,  is  presented 
to  the  reader  in  her  natural  appearance. 

These  growing  feathers,  plnck'd  fVom  Cesar^B  wing, 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulncss. 

JvUua  GcBsar^  Act  I.  6c.  1. 

The  following  is  a  miserable  jumble  of  expressions,  arising  from  an 

unsteady  view  of  the  subject,  between  its  figurative  and  natural 

appearance :        ^ 

Bat  now  from  frnthering  clouds  destruction  pours. 
Which  ruins  with  mad  n^ge  our  halcyon  hours : 
Mi»t9  from  black  jealousies  the  tempest  forms, 
Whilst  late  divisions  reinforce  the  Btorm. 

Dispensary^  canto  iii. 

To  thee,  the  world  its  present  homage  pays, 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Borace^  b.  ii. 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  translation  of  Juvenal^  says, 

When  thus,  as  I  may  say,  before  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  or  knowledge  of 
the  compatss,  I  was  sailing  in  a  vast  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole- 
star  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among  the  moderns,  &Q, 

[Upon  this  sentence  Prof.  Barron  remarks :  Every  reader  must 
feel  the  incoherence  of  the  transition  from  the  figurative  expression 
in  "  the  polar  star  of  the  ancients,"  to  the  literal  phraseology,  "  the 
rules  of  the  French  stage  among  the  moderns,"  and  the  inconsis- 
tency of  pretending  to  navigate  the  ocean  by  the  laws  of  the 
theatre. 

The  author  of  the  Rehearml  has,  with  much  poignancy,  ridi- 
culed such  incongruous  figures :  "  *  Sir,  to  conclude,  l£e  place  you 
fill  has  more  than  amply  exacted  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ;  and 
all  these  threatening  storms,  which,  like  impregnate  clouds,  hang 
over  our  heads,  will,  when  they  are  once  grasped  by  the  eye  of 
reason,  melt  into  fruitful  showers  of  blessings  on  the  people.*  *  Pray 
mark  that  allegory.  Is  not  that  good  V  says  Mr.  Bayes.  *  Yes,' 
replies  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  grasping  of  a  storm  by  the  eye  is  admira- 
ble.'"—5arron'«  Lect:] 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  expression  into  one 
confused  mass,  is  not  less  common  in  allegory  than  in  metaphor. 
Take  the  following  examples : 

Heu  I  quoties  fidem, 

Mutatosque  Deos  flobit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  (oquora  ventls 
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Emirabitur  insolenfl, 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  crednlua  aureft : 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem 

Spcrat,  nescias  aura 

Fallacia.  Tlorat.  Carm.  1.  i.  yde  1, 

Pour  moi  f»nr  cetto  mer,  quMci  bas  nous  courous, 
Je  songe  *  mc  pourvoir  d'csquif  et  d'avirons, 
A  r<^gler  mes  dtsirs,  k  prevenir  Toragc, 
£t  sauver,  s^il  so  peut,  ma  Raiaon  du  naufVoge. 

Boileauy  Epltre  ▼. 

["  There  is  a  time  "  observes  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  when  factions, 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  fermentation,  stun  and  disable  one  an- 
other." The  author  represents  factions,  first,  as  discordant  fluids, 
the  mixture  of  which  produces  violent  fermentation ;  but  he  quickly 
relinquishes  this  view  of  them,  and  imputes  to  them  operations  and 
effects,  consequent  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  b^ing  solid 
bodies  in  motion  :  they  maim  and  dismember  one  another  by  forci- 
ble collisions. 

"  Those  whose  minds  are  dull  and  heavy,"  according  to  Swift, 
"  do  not  easily  penetrate  into  the  folds  and  intricacies  of  an  affair, 
rfnd  therefore  can  only  scum  off  what  they  find  at  the  top."  That 
the  writer  had  a  right  to  represent  his  affair,  whatever  it  was,  either 
as  a  bale  of  cloth  or  a  fluid,  riH)ody  can  deny.  But  the  laws  of 
common  sense  and  perspicuity  demanded  of  him  to  keep  it  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  because  it  could  not  be  both  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  absurd,  therefore,  after  he  had  penetrated  the  folds  of  it,  an 
operation  competent  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  some  plia- 
ble solid  body,  to  speak  of  scumming  off  what  floated  on  the  sur- 
face, which  could  not  be  performed  unless  it  was  a  fluid. — Barron^ 
Lect.  17.] 

631.  A  few  words  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing  gives  greater 
pleasure  than  this  figure,  when  the  representative  subject  bears 
a  strong  analogy,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  that  which  is  re- 
presented :  but  the  choice  is  seldom  so  lucky ;  the  analogy  being 
generally  so  faint  and  obscure,  as  to  puzzle  and  not  please.  An 
allegory  is  still  more  diflBcult  in  painting  than  in  poetry :  the  former 
can  show  no  resemblance  but  what  appears  to  tiie  eye ;  the  latter 
hath  many  other  resources  for  showing  the  resemblance.  And 
therefore,  with  respect  to  what  the  Abbe  du  Bos  {Reflections  sur  la 
J^oesiey  vol.  i.  sect.  24)  terms  mixed  allegorical  compositions,  these 
may  do  in  poetry ;  because,  in  writing,  the  allegoiy  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  historical  part :  no  percon,  for  example,  mis- 
takes Virgil's  Fame  for  a  real  being.  But  such  a  mixture  in  a 
picture  is  intolerable ;  because  in  a  picture  the  objects  must  appear 
all  of  the  same  kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly  emblematical. 

In  an  allegory,  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms  ought  to  be  chosen 

080.  The  Jambliag  of  mrtaphorlcnl  aad  nataral  expreaslon.    Examples  ft-om  BoUogbrok* 
•nd  BwUt 
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that  properly  and  literally  are  applicable  to  the  representative  sul>- 
ject ;  nor  ought  any  circumstance  to  be  added  that  is  not  proper  to 
the  representative  subject,  however  justly  it  may  be  applicable  pro- 
perly or  figuratively  to  the  principal.  The  following  allegory  is 
therefore  faulty  : 

FeruB  et  Capido, 
Semper  ardentcs  acuens  sagitt4i3 

Cote  cruenia,  HoraU  I.  ii.  ode  8. 

For  though  blood  may  suggest  the  cruelty  of  love,  it  is  an  improper 
or  immaterial  circumstance  in  the  representative  subject :  water,  not 
blood,  is  proper  for  a  whetstone. 

632.  We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is,  to  examine  in  what 
circumstance  these  figures  are  proper,  in  what  improper.  This  in- 
quiry is  not  altogether  superseded  by  what  is  said  to  be  the  same 
subject  in 'the  chapter  of  Comparisons ;  because  upon  trial  it  will  be 
fouud  that  a  short  metaphor  or  allegory  may  be  proper,  where  a 
simile,  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  and  in  its  nature  more  solemn, 
would  scarce  be  relished. 

And  first,  a  metaphor,  like  a  simile,  is  excluded  from  common 
conversation,  and  from  the  description  of  ordinary  incidents. 

Second,  in  expressing  any  severeu passion  that  wholly  occupies  the 
mind,  metaphor  is  improper.  For  which  reason  the  following  speech 
of  Macbeth  i^  faulty  : 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  I 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep ;  the  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  Care, 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  Labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  p^reat  Nature's  second  coarse, 
Chief  nourisher  in  Lire's  feast.  Act  IL  Sa  8. 

The  following  example  of  deep  despair,  besides  the  highly  figurative 
style,  hath  more  the  air  of  raving  than  of  sense  : 

Calista.  It  is  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father? 
Madness  1  Confusion  I  let  the  storm  come  on, 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me, 
Dash  ray  devoted  bark ;  ye  surges,  oreak  it ; 
*Ti8  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempet>t  rises, 
When  1  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low. 
Peace  shall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again.— Fair  PeniUni^  Act  lY. 

The  metaphor  I  next  introduce  is  sweet  and  lively,  but  it  suits  not 
a  fiery  temper  inflamed  with  passion :  parables  are  not  the  language 
of  wrath  venting  itself  without  restraint. 

Cffiamont.  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frost 
Had  nipp'd  ;  and  with  a  careful  loving  hand. 
Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 
"Where  the  sun  always  shines :  there  long  sne  flourished, 

581.  Whpnallegory  gives  great  pleasure.— More  difficult  in  painting  than  is  pootij.^ 
Choice  of  terms  in  allegory. — GircnmsUinoea. 

582.  When  those  figures  are  proper  and  when  improper 
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Grew  sweet  to  nense  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 

Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 

Crop!  this  fair  rose,  and  rilled  all  its  sweetness, 

Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away.        Orphan^  Act  IV. 

The  following  -speech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not  natural  in  grief  and 
dejection  of  mind : 

OonsdUz,  0  my  son  I  from  the  hlind  dotage 
Of  a  father^s  fondness  these  ills  arose. 
For  thee  Pvo  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody  • 
For  thee  Pvo  plunged  into  the  sea  of  sin ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy  brow), 
Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I  reached  the  shore. 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  V.  So.  6. 

533.  There  is  an  enchanting  picture  of  deep  distress  in  Macbeth 
(Act  IV.  Sc.  6),  where  Macduff  is  represented  lamenting  his  wife 
and  children,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  tyrant.  Stui^  to  the 
heart  with  the  news,  he  questions  the  messenger  over  and  over ;  not 
that  he  doubted  the  fact,  but  that  his  heart  revolted  against  so  cruel 
a  misfortune.  After  struggling  some  time  with  his  grief^  he  turns 
from  his  wife  and  children  to  their  savage  butcher ;  and  tlien  gives 
vent  to  his  resentment^  but  still  with  manliness  and  dignity : 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.    But^  gentle  Heaven ! 

Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  tront 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  mvself ; 

Within  my  sword's  len^h  set  him. — ^If  ne  'scapo. 

Then  Heaven  forgive  him  too. 

The  whole  scene  is  a  delicious  picture  of  numan  nature.  One  ex- 
pression only  seems  doubtful ;  in  examining  the  messenger,  Macduff 
expresses  himself  thus : 

He  hath  no  children — all  my  pretty  ones  I 
Did  you  say  all  ?  what,  all !  Oh,  hell-kite,  all  i 
What !  all  my  pretty  little  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  I 

Metaphorical  expression,  I  am  sensible,  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
grace,  where  a  regular  simile  would  be  intolerable ;  but  there  are 
situations  so  severa  and  dispiriting,  as  not  to  admit  even  the  slightest 
metaphor.  It  requires  great  delicacy  of  taste  to  determine  with  firm 
ness,  whether  the  present  case  l)e  of  that  kind :  I  incline  to  thiifk  it 
is;  and  yet  I  would  not  willingly  alter  a  single" word  of  this  ad- 
mirably scene. 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a  man  struggles  to 
bear  with  dignity  or  decency  a  misfortune  however  great ;  the  strug« 
gle  agitates  and  animates  the  mind : 

WoUey.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  mv  greatness  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  fortn 

668.  Pletore  of  distress  from  ifao&tftA.— Instances  where  metaphorlesi  ezprMsion  li 
•Dowable. 
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The  tender  loaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  bis  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 

And  wlien  he  thinks,  good  ea^y  man,  full  surely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Henry  VIU.  Act  III  So.  6. 


SECTION   VII. 
Figure  of  Speech, 

634.  In  the  section  immediately  foregoing,  a  figure  of  speech  is 
defined,  "  The  using  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  what  is  proper 
to  it ;"  and  the  new  or  uncommon  sense  of  the  word  is  termed  the 

'figurative  sense.  The  figurative  sense  must  have  a  relation  to  that 
which  is  proper ;  and  the  more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the  figure  is 
the  more  happy.  How  ornamental  this  figure  is  to  language,  will 
not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one  who  hath  not  given  j>eculiar 
attention ;  and  therefore  I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties 
and  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  a  word  used  figuratively  or  in  a 
new  sense,  suggests  at  the  same  time  the  sense  it  commonly  bears ; 
and  thus  it  has  the  efiect  to  present  two  objects ;  one  signified  by 
the  figurative  sense,  which  may  be  termed,  the  principal  3)ject ;  and 
one  signified  by  the  proper  sense,  which  may  be  termed  accessory : 
the  principal  makes  a  part  of  the  thought ;  the  accessory  is  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  respect,  a  figure  of  speech  is  precisely  similar 
to  concordant  sounds  in  music,  which,  without  contributing  to  the 
melody,  make  it  harmonious.  I  explain  myself  by  example& 
Youth,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  is  termed  the  morning  of  life. — This 
expression  signifies  youth,  the  principal  object,  which  enters  into  the 
thought ;  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  sense  of  morning, 
and  this  accessory  object,,  being  in  itself  beautiful,  and  connected  by 
resemblance  to  the  principal  object,  is  not  a  little  ornamental.  Im- 
perious ocean  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  where  an  attribute  is 
expressed  figuratively :  together  with  stormy,  the  figurative  meaning 
of  the  epithet  imperious,  there  is  suggested  its  proper  meaning,  inz^ 
the  stem  authority  of  a  despotic  prince ;  and  these  two  are  strongly 
cx)nnecLed  by  resemblance. 

635.  In  the  next  place,  this  figure  possesses  a  signal  power  of 
aggrandizing  an  object,  by  the  following  means:  Words  which 
have  no  original  beauty  but  what  ai'ises  from  their  sound,  acquire  an 
adventitious  beauty  from  their  meaning :  a  word  signifying  any  thing 
that  is  agreeable,  becomes  by  that  means  agreeable ;  for  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  object  is  communicated  to  its  name.  (See  chapter  ii, 
part  i.  sec.  6.)     This  acquired  beauty,  by  the  force  of  custom,  ad- 

581  Tbe  figurative  seoM.    To  what  it  must  bear  a  close  relation.    Two  objects  pt^ 
Mntod.    Exaoiplea— Youth,  the  mora ing  of  Ufa 
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heres  to  the  word  even  when  used  figuratively ;  and  the  beauty 
received  from  the  thing  it  properly  signifies,  is  communicated  to  the 
thing  which  it  is  made  to  signify  figuratively.  Consider  the  fore- 
going expression,  imperious  ocean,  how  much  more  elevated  it  is 
than  stormy  ocean. 

Thirdly,  This  figure  hath  a  happy  efiect  by  preventing  the  famili- 
arity of  proper  names.  The  familiarity  of  a  proper  name  is  com- 
municated to  the  thing  it  signifies  by  means  of  their  intimate  con- 
nection ;  and  the  thing  is  therefore  brought  down  in  our  feeling. 
This  bad  effect  is  prevented  by  using  a  figurative  word  instead  of 
one  that  is  proper ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  express  the  sky  by 
terming  it  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ;  for  though  no  work  of  art  can 
compare  with  the  sky  in  grandeur,  the  expression  however  is  rel- 
ished, because  it  prevents  the  object  from  being  brought  down  by  ^ 
the  familiarity  of  its  proper  name. 

Lastly,  By  this  figure  language  is  enriched,  and  rendered  more 
copious ;  in  which  respect,  were  there  no  other,  a  figure  of  speech 
is  a  happy  invention.     Thia_  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida : 

Qninetiam  agricolns  ea  fundi  nota  volnptas 
Kxcrcot,  dum  laeta  ee^^ea,  dum  tnidcre  (^emmas 
locipiunt  vites,  HJticntiaque  atheris  imbrcm 
Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  satis  snrgeutibus  agri. 
Hanc  vulgo  speciem  proprisB  penuria  vocia 
Intulit,  indictisqiie  urgena  in  rcbns  egestas. 
Quippe  ubi  se  vera  ostendebant  nomina  nasquam^ 
Fas  erat  bine  atqae  bino  transferre  simillima  veris. 

Poet,  lib.  iii.  I.  90. 

The  beauties  I  have  mentioned  belong  to  every  figure  of  speech. 
Several  other  beauties,  peculiar  to  one  or  other  sort,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark  afterwards. 

536.  Not  only  subjects,  but  qualities,  actions,  effects,  may  be  ex- 
pressed figuratively.  Thus  as  to  subject,  the  gates  of  breath  for  the 
lips,  the  watery  kingdom  for  the  ocean.  As  to  qualities,  fierce  for 
stormy,  in  the  expression  Fierce  winter :  Altus  for  profundus ; 
Alius  puteusy  Altum  mare :  Breathing  for  perspiring  ;  Breathing 
plants.  Again,  as  to  actions,  The  sea  rages  ;  Time  will  m^lt  her  frozen 
thoughts ;  Time  kills  grief.  An  effect  is  put  for  the  cause,  as  lu^ 
for  the  sun ;  and  a  cause  for  the  effect,  as  boum  labor es  for  corn. 
The  relation  of  resemblance  is  one  plentiful  source  of  figures  of 
speech,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  apply  to  one  object 
the  name  of  another  that  resembles  it  in  any  respect ;  height,  size, 
and  worldly  greatness,  resemble  not  each  other ;  but  the  emotions 
they  produce  resemble  each  other,  and,  prompted  by  this  resem- 
blance, we  naturally  express  worldly  greatness  by  height  or  size : 
one  feels  a  certain  uneasiness  in  seeing  a  great  depth  ;  and  hence 
depth  is  made  to  express  any  thing  disagreeable  by  excess,  as  depth 


685.  fir  what  means  this  flpire  a^rgraadises  an  object    Ho\t  thia  flgoro  baa  a  happjr 
effect,    its  inflaence  on  lanzuagc 
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of  grief,  depth  of  despair.  Again,  height  of  place,  and  time  long 
past,  produce  similar  feelings,  and  hence  the  expression,  Ui  aJtiuM 
repetam:  distance  in  past  time,  producing  a  strong  feeling,  is  put  for 
any  strong  feeling,  Nihil  mild  aniiquiua  nostra  amiciiia :  shortneas 
with  relation  to  space,  for  shortness  with  relation  to  time,  JBrevis  esse 
laboro^  obscurus  Jio :  suffering  a  punishment  resembles  paying  a 
debt ;  hence  jpendere  pccnas.  In  tlie  siune  manner,  light  may  be 
put  for  glory,  sunshine  for  prosperity,  and  weight  for  importance. 

637.  Many  words,  originally  figurative,  having  by  long  and  con- 
stant use  lost  their  figurative  power,  are  degiaded  to  the  inferior  rank 
of  proper  terms.     Thus  the  words  that  express  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  have  in  all  languages  been  originally  figurative :  the  reason 
holds  in  aH,  tliat  when  Uiese  operations  came  first  under  consideration, 
there  was  no  other  way  of  describing  them  but  by  what  they  resem- 
bled :  it  was  not  practicable  to  give  them  proper  names,  as  may  be 
done  to  objects  that  can  be  ascertained  by  sight  and  touch.     A  9(^t 
nature,  j'arrtn^  tempers,  weight  of  vfoOj  pompous  phrase,  bepei  com- 
passion, assuage  grief,  break  a  vow,  bend  the  eye  downward,  skotoer 
down  cui'ses,  drowned  in  tears,  wrapt  in  joy,  warmed  with  eloquence, 
loaded  with  spoils,  and  a  thousand  other  expressions  of  the  like 
nature,  have  lost  their  figurative  sense.     Some  terms  there  are  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  altogether  figurative  or  altogether  proper: 
originally  figurative^  they  are  tending  to  simplicity,  without  having 
lost  altogether  their  figurative  power.     Virgil's  Regina  saucia  cunz, 
is  perhaps  one  of  these  expressions :  with  ordinaiy  readers,  saucia 
will  be  considered  as  expressing  simply  the  eflfect  of  grief;  but  one 
of  a  lively  imagination  will  exalt  the  phrase  into  a  figure. 

["  There  is,"  says  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  "  a  natural  correspondenoe 
between  every  state  of  the  mind  and  some  aspect,  or  movement,  or 
voice  of  animate  or  inanimate  nature.  How  extensive  and  minute 
this  correspondence  is,  wiU  perhaps  be  best  seen  if  we  observe  how 
iliat  part  of  human  language  originates  which  is  employed  to  ex- 
press the  affections  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  received  doctrine  among 
men  learned  in  this  department,  that  all  words  of  this  description 
had  first  a  meaning  purely  physical,  and  that  this  meaning  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  express  some  affection  of  the  mind  analo- 
gous to  the  physical  condition  or  act  Whether  this  is  strictly  and 
universally  true  or  not,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of 
words  of  this  description  are  thus  formed ;  and  if  so,  then  it  will 
follow,  that  for  every  mental  state,  act,  or  affection,  which  we  can 
express  in  words,  there  must  be  some  analogous  state,  act,  or  affec- 
tion in  the  physical  world.  Who  theii  can  sufficiently  admire  that 
adjustment  and  conelation  of  parts  by  which  mind  and  matter 
almost  seem  to  be  a  part  of  one  organization  ?****** 


B36.  "What,  besides  subject?,  may  be  expressed  flganUvely.   Examples.— Wlien  t 
ofitiio  object  nuiy  bo  applied  to  Hiiothor. 
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"  Pechaps  one  reason  (for  this  correspondence)  is  to  be  found  in 
"vrliat  has  abeady  been  referred  to — the  necessity  of  this  for  the  for- 
mation of  language.     I  would  not  limit  the  resources  of  God,  but, 
constituted  as  the  human  faculties  now  are,  it  would  seem  necessary, 
if  they  were  to  be  fully  developed,  that  words  originally  applicable 
to  natural  ohjects  should  be  capable  of  being  transferred  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  whole  range  of  thought  and  -emotion,  and  this  would  be 
impossible  without  the  correspondence  of  which  I  have  spoken.    Aa 
it  is,  we  speak  of  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  sunshine  of  joy,  and  the  night  of  grie^  and  the 
atorms  of  passion,  and  the  devious  paths  of  error,  and  the  pitfalls  of 
vice ;  and  we  scarcely  reflect  that  we  are  speaking  in  figures,  or  that 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  not  less  than  the  flowers  of  the  field,  have 
their  origin  in  a  material  soil.     Constituted  as  man  now  is,  we  do 
not   see  how  he  could  have  been  furnished  with  the  symbols  of 
thought,  the  materials  of  language,  in  any  other  way.*^] 

For  epitomizing  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  for  giving  a 
dear  view  of  it,  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  method  than  to  present  to 
the  reader  a  list  of  the  several  relations  upon  which  figures  of  speech 
are  commonly  founded.  This  list  I  divide  into  two  tables :  one  of 
subjects  expressed  figuratively,  and  one  of  attributes. 

FIRST  TABLE. 
Subjects  expressed  figurativdy, 

638.  1.  A  word  proper  to  one  subject  employed  figuratively  to 
express  a  resembling  subject 

There  is  no  figure  of  speech  so  frequent  as  what  is  derived  from 
the  relation  of  resemblance.  Youth,  for  example,  is  simified  figura- 
tively by  the  morning  of  life.  The  life  of  a  man  resembles  a  natural 
day  in  several  particulars ;  the  morning  is  the  beginning  of  day, 
youth  the  beginning  of  life ;  the  morning  is  cheerful,  so  is  youth,  &c. 
fey  another  resemblance,  a  bold  warrior  is  termed  the  thunderbolt 
of  war ;  a  multitude  of  troubles,  a  sea  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  affords  pleasure  to  the  mind  by  a 
variety  of  beauties.  Besides  the  beauties  above  mentioned,  common 
to  all  sorts,  it  possesses  in  particular  the  beauty  9f  a  metaphor  or  of 
a  simile :  a  figure  of  speecn  built  upon  resemblance,  suggests  always 
a  comparison  between  the  principal  subject  and  the  accessory; 
whereby  every  good  effect  of  a  metaphor  or  simile,  may,  in  a  very 
short  and  lively  manner,  be  produced  by  this  figure  of  speech. 

2.  A  word  proper  to  the  effect  employed  figuratively  to  express 
the  cause. 

687.  Wofdi  ihat  haye  loot  their  figantlYe  power,    Esunptai 
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Lux  for  the  sun.  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  helmet  is  Bignified  by 
the  expression  glittering  terror.  A  tree  by  shadow  or  umbrage. 
Hence  the  expression : 

Neo  habet  Pelion  umbraB.  (hid. 

Where  the  dan  umbrage  hangs.  Spring,  1. 1028. 

A  wound  is  made  to  signify  an  arrow : 

Vulnere  uon  pedibns  te  oonaeqaar.         Ovid. 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  tlus  figure :  the  ward 
which  signifies  figuratively  the  principal  subject,  denotes  it  to  be  a 
cause  by  suggesting  the  efiect 

3.  A  wo^  proper  to  the  cause,  employed  figuratively  to  ezprea 
the  effect 

Boumque  labores,  for  com.     Sorrow  or  griefs  for  tean. 

Again,  UlysBes  veilM  his  pensive  head: 
Again,  unmann'd,  a  shower  oftorrow  sned. 

Streaming  Ori^hiB  fiuled  oheek  bedew'd. 

Blindness  for  darkness : 

Gsois  erramos  in  ondls.  j£nM^  iii.  SCO. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  similar  to  that  in  the 
former :  the  figurative  name  denotes  the  subject  to  be  an  effect^  by 
suggesting  its  cause. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  connect^,  the  proper  name  of  the 
one  employed  figuratively  to  signify  the  other. 

Day  for  light  Night  for  darkness :  and  hence,  A  sudden  ni^t 
Winter  for  a  storm  at  sea : 

Interea  magno  misceri  raormare  pontom, 
Emissamqae  Hyemem  sensit  Neptonos. — JSMid^  L  128. 

This  last  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  British  writer,  as  a  storm 
at  sea  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  winter  in  this  cUmate. 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
the  subject 

Touih  and  beauty  for  those  who  are  young  and  beautiful : 

Tenth  and  beantj  shall  be  laid  in  dost. 

Majesty  for  the  King : 

What  art  thou,  that  nsurp^st  this  time  of  night, 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 

In  whioh  the  Mq;e$ty  of  buried  Denmark 

Did  sometimes  march  1  MinUttj  Aot  I.  So.  1. 

-Or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 


After  the  toils  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  vir^e.  ParadxH  Lo9i» 

Verdure  for  a  green  field.— Summer,  1.  801. 
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Speaking  of  cranes : 

The  pigmy  nations,  wounds  and  death  they  brinff, 
And  afl,the  war  descends  u^  on  the  wing. — lUady  iii.  10. 

Cool  ag€  advances  venerably  wise.— /^uu^,  iii.  149. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arises  from  suggesting  an  attri- 
bute that  embellishes  the  subject,  or  puts  it  in  a  stronger  light. 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to  denote  one  «f  the 
component  parts. 

Funus  for  a  dead  body.     Burial  for  a  grave. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts  instead  of  the  com- 
plex term. 

Tceda  for  a  marriage.  The  East  for  a  country  situated  east  from 
us.     Jovis  veatigia  servat^  for  imitating  Jupiter  in  general. 

8.  A  word  signifying  time  or  place,  employed  figuratively  to  de- 
note what  is  connected  with  it 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  constitution  of  government ;  hence 
the  expression  Merciful  clime.  Fleecy  winter  for  snow,  Seculum 
felix. 

9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  Pole  for  the  earth.    The  head  for  the  person : 

Triginta  minas  pro  capite  tno  dedL  Plavtiu* 

Tergum  for  the  man : 

Fogiens  teiigum.  Ovid, 

Vuliue  for  the  man : 

Jam  fnlgor  armomm  fagaoes 

Terret  equos,  equitumque  voltns.  JSbraL 

Qnis  desiderio  sit  pador  ant  modoa 
Tamcbarieopi^r  Horat, 

Domque  virent  genua  f  JBbrat. 

Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares. 

And  promised  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs. — lUadf  ix.  616. 

^Forthwith  from  the  j>ool  he  rears 

His  mighty  stature.  Paradise  Lost, 

The  silent  heart  with  grief  assails.  PameU, 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  consists  in  marking  that  part 
which  makes  the  greatest  figure. 

10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figuratively  to  signify 
what  is  contained. 

Chave  for  the  birds  in  it,  Vocal  grove.  Ships  for  the  seamen, 
Agonizing  ships.  Mountains  for  the  sheep  pasturing  upon  them, 
Bleating  mountains,  Zacynthus^  Ithaca^  <fec.,  for  the  inhabitants. 
Ex  mcestis  domihus,  Livy. 

11.  The  name  of  the  sustainer,  employed  figuratively  to  signify 
what  is  sustained. 
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Altar  ioT  the  sacrifice.  Fidd  for  the  battle  fought  upon  it^  WeD- 
fougfat  field, 

12.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figuratively  to  agnify 
the  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  for  gladius. 

13.  The  names  of  the  heathen  deities,  employed  figuratively  to 
signify  what  they  patronize. 

Jove  for  the  air,  Man  for  war,  Venus  for  beauty,  Cupid  for  love, 
Ceret  for  corn,  Keptune  for  the  sea,  VuUan  for  fire. 

The  figure  bestows  great  elevation  upon  the  subject;  and  theie- 
fixB  ought  to  be  confii^  to  the  higher  strains  of  poetry. 


SECOND  TABLE. 

Attribuiei  expressed  figuratively. 

539.  When  two  attributes  are  connected,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  employed  figuratively  to  express  the  other. 

1.  Purity  and  viiginity  are  attributes  of  the  same  person :  hence  the 
expression,  Virgin  snow,  for  pure  snow. 

2.  A  word  signifying  properly  an  attribute  of  one  subject,  em- 
ployed figuratively  to  express  a  resembling  attribute  d  another 
subject 

Tottering  state.  Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood.  JRaging  tem- 
pest    Shallow  fears. 

My  Bore  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield, 

And  edg^  thy  sword  to  rmp  the  glorious  field. 

Odysiepf  zx.  61. 

Black  omen,  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  fortune. 

Ater  odor.  VirgiL 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arises  fix)m  suggesting  a  com- 
parison. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  subject,  employed  to  express  one  of  its 
attributes. 

liens  for  intellectus.    Mens  for  a  resolution : 

Jstam,  oro,  exne  mentem. 

4.  When  two  subjects  have  a  resemblance  by  a  common  quality, 
the  name  of  the  one  subject  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  de- 
note that  quality  in  the  other. 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

688.  The  several  relations  on  which  figorea  of  speech  an  founded.— First  Tahl«.— Sab* 
Jecta  eznresserl  figuratively. 
589.  Second  tabl*.~ Attributes  ezprtfsed  figuratively. 


6.  The  name  of  the  instrument  made  to  signify  the  power  of  emr 
ploying  it. 

— Melpomene^  eui  liqaidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cUhera^  dedit. 

540.  The  ample  field  of  figurative  expression  displayed  in  these 
tables,  affords  great  scope  for  reasoning.  Several  of  the  observa- 
tions relating  to  metaphor,  are  applicable  to  figures  of  speech :  these 
I  shall  slightly  retouch,  with  some  additions  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  present  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  figure  under  consideration  is  built  upon 
relation,  we  find  from  experience,  and  it  must  be  obvious  from 
reason,  that  the  beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  intimacy  of 
the  relation  between  the  figurative  and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
A  slight  resemblance,  in  particular,  will  never  make  this  figure 
agreeable ;  the  expression,  for  example,  Drink  down  a  secret,  for 
listening  to  a  secret  with  attention,  is  harsh  and  uncouth,  because 
there  is  scarce  any  resemblance  between  listening  and  drinking. 
The  expression  weighty  cracky  used  by  Ben  Jonson  for  loud  cracky 
is  worse  if  possible  :  a  loud  sound  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  a  piece  of  matter  that  is  weighty.  The  following  expression  of 
Lucretius  is  not  less  faulty :  ^  £t  lepido  qu»  sunt  fueata  sonore." 
(i.  645.) 

• Sed  magis 

Pngnas  et  exactoR  t^yrannos 
Deosam  humeris  hvbU  aore  valgus. 

Sorat,  Oarm,  1.  ii.  ode  18. 

Phemias  1  let  acts  of  gods  and  heroes  old, 

What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bower  have  told, 

Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ, 

-Such  the  pleased  ear  wiU  drink  with,  silent  joy. — Odyttey^  L  488. 

Strepitamqae  exterritus  hautit,  JSneidj  vi.  559. 

-Write,  my  Queen, 


And  with  mine  eyes  I'H  drink  the  words  you  send. 

r  Cymbeltnet  Act  I.  Sa  2. 

As  thus  the  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink.    Summer^  1. 1684. 

Keque  atuiit  currus  habenas.  Oeorg.  L  514. 

0  prince  I  (Lyoaon^s  valiant  son  replied), 

As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 

The  horses,  practised  to  their  lord's  command. 

Shall  hear  the  rein,  and  answer  to  thy  hand.  Iliads  v.  288. 

*  The  following  figures  of  speech  seem  altogether  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, figurative  and  proper  meaning  having  no  connection  what- 
ever. Moving  softness.  Freshness  breathes,  Breathing  prospect, 
Flowing  spring,  Dewg  light,  Lucid  coolness,  and  many  others  ojf 
this  fiilse  coin,  may  be  found  in  Thomson's  Seasofis. 

["  Of  all  late  writers  of  merit  who  have  indulged  in  remote  or 
unmeaning  metaphors^  Thomson,  in  his  Seasons^  is  perhaps  most 
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exposed  to  reprehensioiL    His  desire  to  elevate  and  recommend  a 
subject  which  had  little  in  it  to  interest  the  understanding  or  the 
passions,  ana  which  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  imagination, 
and  the  influence  of  picturesque  description  (the  powers  of  wbi<:h 
were  in  some  measure  untiied  and  unknown),  seems  to  have  prompted 
him  to  call  into  his  service  every  poetical  embellishment  of  which  he 
could  with  any  propriety  lay  hold.     He  scruples  not  to  personify  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions ;  but  what  is  much  more  exceptionable,  to 
these  ideal  personages  he  affixes  many  ideal  attributes,  which  have 
little  relation  or  resemblance  to  any  thing  that  exists  in  nature.    He 
enfeebles  his  diction  hj  overloading  it  with  epithets,  and  he  ob- 
structs the  impression  by  the  variety  or  tautology  of  his  metaphors. 
What  conception  can  arise,  or  what  impulse  can  result,  from  the 
following    combinations  ?      '  Lone    quiet,'   *  pining    grove,'    '  paie 
dreary,'  *  solid  gloom,'  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  species  ? 
Such  figures,  however,  abound  chiefly  in  the  first  editions  of  the 
Seasons  ;  many  of  them  were  afterwards  improved  or  expunged. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  author  or  his  fiiends  had  not  l»een 
still  more  industrious  to  correct  or  suppress  them.     They  are  the 
chief  blemishes  of  a  poem,  in  other  respects  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  its  Id  od  which  any  age  has  produced." — Barron,  Lect  17,] 

Secondly,  The  proper  sense  of  the  word  ought  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  figurative  sense,  and  not  soar  much  above  it,  nor  sink 
much  below  it 

641.  Thirdly,  In  a  figure  of  speech,  every  circumstance  ought  to 
be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the  proper  sense  only,  not  the  figurative 
sense ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that  expresses  the  thought,  and  the  former 
serves  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make  harmony : 

Zacynthns  green  with  ever-shady  jrroves, 

And  Ithaca,  presnmptuous  boast  their  loves; 

Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  second  lord, 

They  press  the  Uymeuean  rite  abhorrM.  OdytMe^j  six.  15S. 

Zacynthus  here  standing  figuratively  for  the  inhabitants,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  island  is  quite  out  of  place ;  it  puzzles  the  reader,  by 
making  him  doubt  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper 
or  figurative  sense. 


-  Write,  my  Qneen, 


And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  send, 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  GymbeUMj  Act  I.  Sc.  S. 

The  disgust  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to  the  purpose 
where  the  subject  is  drinking  ink  figuratively. 

In  the  fourth  place,  To  draw  consequences  firora  a  figure  of  speech, 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  understood  literally,  is  a  gross  absurdity, 
for  it  is  confounding  truth  with  fiction. 


640.  On  what  the  beanty  of  figure  of  speech  denenda.    Examples  of  too  sHght  r 

blance,  and  of  no  resemblance  between  the  ligurati^o  and  proper  se.nso  of  tlic  word. — 
Barro&*a  criUcuun  on  Thomson.— The  proportion  of  the  proper  to  the  flgoratlra  i 
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Be  Monbray's  sins  bo  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  conrsers  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlonp^  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford. 

Bichard  IT.  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  iu  a  figurative  sense ;  but  weight  in  a 
proper  sense  belongs  to  the  accessory  only;  and  therefore  to  describe 
tiie  effects  of  weight,  is  to  desert  the  principal  subject,  and  to  convert 
^e  accessory  into  a  principal : 

CromwiU.  How  does  your  Grace  f 
WoUeif.  Why, well, 
Never  so  tmlv  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  mvseff  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cured  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruined  pillars,  out  of  pity^  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor. 

Benry  VHI,  Act  HI.  So.  •. 
XTlyflaes  speaking  of  Hector : 

I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  the  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

l^Uits  and  Oreasida^  Act  IV.  So.  9. 

OAMo.  No ;  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone :  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 

(9^<»2^,ActIV.  Sc.5. 

Not  less,  even  in  this  despicable  now. 

Than  when  my  name  flll'd  Afrio  with  affi-ights. 

And  froze  your  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

«  Don  Seoattian,  King  of  Portugal^  Act  L 

How  long  a  space,  since  first  I  loved,  it  is 

To  look  into  a  glass  I  fear. 
And  am  surprised  with  wonder  when  I  miss 

Gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  there.  Cowley^  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

I  chose  the  flourishing^st  tree  in  all  the  park, 

With  freshest  bougns  and  fairest  heaa ; 
I  cut  m^  love  into  his  gentle  bark, 

And  m  three  days  behold  'tis  dead : 
My  very  written  flames  so  violent  be, 
They  Ve  burnt  and  withered  up  the  tree. 

OowUy,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

Soch  a  play  of  words  is  pleasant  in  a  ludicrous  poem. 

Ahneria.  0  Alphonso,  Alpbonso  I 
Devouring  seas  have  washed  thee  from  my  sight. 
No  time  snail  rase  thee  from  my  memory 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument : 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb ; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr'd. 

Mourning  Bride,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  inconsistence  in  being 
interred  in  one  place  really,  and  in  another  place  figuratively. 

In  me  totA  ruens  Venus 
Cyprnm  deseruit.  Borat.  Garm.  1.  i.  ode  19. 

Ml.  Cirenmstanoes  to  be  avoided.— The  drawing  of  oonseqaanoes  ftom  a  figure  of  speeeh. 
Sxamplaa. 
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542.  From  considering  that  a  word  used  in  a  figurative  sense 
BuggestB  at  the  same  time  its  proper  meaning,  we  discover  a  fifUi 
rule,  That  we  ought  not  to  employ  a  word  in  a  figurative  sense,  the 
proper  sense  of  which  is  inconsistent  or  incongruous  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  eveiy  inconsistency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the 
expression  only  and  not  real,  is  unpleasant : 

Interea  genitor  T;fberini  ad  fluminis  undam 

Vulnera  siccabat  lympliis .^Eneid,  x.  888. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  caeca  caligine  aoUs 

Erramos  pelago,  totidem  siao  sidero  nootes.        jSneld^  ilL  208. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a  sixth,  That  no 
epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the  figurative  sense  of  a  word  that 
agrees  not  also  with  its  proper  sense : 


-Dicat  OpanUaa 


Frater  MegiUso,  qao  Itatw 

Vulnere.  Horai.  Carm,  lib.  i.  ode  27. 

ParcuB  deoram  cultor,  et  infreqaens, 
ImanierUu  dum  sapientisB 
Consoltufl  erro.  JTorai.  Octrm.  lib.  i..ode  84. 

643.  Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought  difier- 
ent  figures  of  speech,  is  not  less  faulty  than  crowding  metaphors  in 
that  manner ;  the  mind  is  distracted  in  the  quick  transition  fi-om 
one  image  to  another,  and  is  puzzled  instead  of  being  pleased : 

I  am  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 

That  BuckM  the  honey  of  his  music-vows.  BanUeL 

lAj  bleeding  bosom  sickens  at  the  Bound.         Odygtey,  i.  489. 

Eighthly,  K  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  still  worse  to  graft  one 
figure  upon  another :  for  instance, 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors'  Uvea.       Iliad,  xi.  211. 

A  &lchion  drinking  the  warrior's  blood  is  a  figure  built  upon  resem- 
blance, which  is  passable.  But  then  in  the  expression,  lives  is  again 
put  for  blood;  and  by  thus  grading  one  figure  upon  another,  the 
expression  is  rendered  obscure  and  unpleasant. 

544.  Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures  that  can  scarce  be 
analyzed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language,  are  least  of  all  tolerable : 

Votis  inccndimos  aras.  j£mid,  ill.  279. 

Onerantqae  canistris 

Dona  laboratsB  Cereris.  j£ne%d^  viiL  180. 

Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes : 

Arma  acrl  facienda  viro :  nunc  viribas  iisqb, 
Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  maj^istra : 
rr(X4:ipUate  moras.  JEntidy  viii.  441. 

542.  What  word  flhonid  not  be  employed  in  a  flgnrsUTe  sense. — ^What  epithet  should 
not  be  given  to  the  flgiirativo  sense  of  a  word. 

543.  The  crowding  of  different  figures  of  speech  into  one  period  or  tbooght— Tho  I 
ing  of  one  flgare  on  another. 
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Scrlb^ris  Vario  fqrtis,  et  HoRtinm 

Victor,  Maeouii  canuinis  alite.  Borat.  Oarm.  lib.  i.  ode  6. 

Else  shall  oar  fates  be  nnmber'd  with  the  dead.^Ilittdy  v.  294. 

Commutaal  death  the  fate  of  war  confonnds. 

lUadf  viil.  85,  and  zi.  117. 
Rolling  convulsive  on  the  floor,  is  seen 
The  piteous  object  of  a  prostrate  qneen.  Ibid.  iv.  952. 

The  mingling  tempest  waves  its  gloom.  Au^umnj  887. 

A  sober  calm  fleeces  unbounded  ether.  Ibid.  788. 

The  distant  waterfall  swells  in  the  breeze.  WinUr,  788. 

646.  In  the  tenth  place,  When  a  subject  is  introduced  by  it» 
proper  name,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  properties  of  a  differ- 
ent subject  to  which  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  figurative 
sense : 

Hear  me,  oh  Neptune  1  thou  whose  arms  are  hnrPd 

From  shore  to  shore,  and  gird  the  solid  world. — Odjfuey,  iz.  617. 

Neptune  is  here  introduced  personally,  and  not  figuratively,  for 
the  ocean :  the  description,  therefore,  which  is  only  applicable  to 
the  latter,  is  altogether  improper. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  figure  of  speech  be  regularly  constructed, 
and  be  free  from  blemish :  it  requires  taste  to  discern  when  it  is 
proper,  when  improper;  and  taste,  I  suspect,  is  our  only  guide. 
One  however  may  gather  from  reflection  and  experience,  that  orna- 
ments and  graces  suit  not  any  of  the  dispiriting  passions,  nor  are 
proper  for  expressing  any  thing  grave  and  important  In  familiar 
conversation,  they  are  in  some  measure  ridiculous.  Prospero,  in  the 
Tempest,  speaking  to  his  daughter  Miranda,  says. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance. 
And  say  yrhat  thou  seest  'yond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  justness  of  the  figure ;  and  cir- 
cumstances may  be  imagined  to  make  it  proper ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  proper  in  familiar  conversation. 

In  the  last  place,  Though  figures  of  speech  have  a  charming  ef- 
fect when  accurately  constructed  and  properly  introduced,  they  ought 
however  to  be  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand ;  nothing  is  more  lus- 
cious, and  nothing  consequently  more  satiating,  than  redundant  or- 
naments of  any  kind. 

544  Intricate  and  involved  flgares. 

545k  When  a  subject  Is  introdneed  ly  its  proper  name,  what  is  it  absnrd  to  attribute  to 
It  ?— When  a  flgare  of  speech  Is  not  to  be  used.    To  what  extent  to-be  used. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

NARRATION   AND   DESCRIPTION. 

646.  The  first  rule  is,  That  in  history,  the  refiectioDB  i^jgbt  to  bo 
chaste  and  solid ;  for  while  the  mind  is  intent  upon  tnioi,  ii  is  little 
disposed  to  the  operations  of  the  imagination.  Strada's  Belgic  his- 
tory is  full  of  poetical  images,  which  discording  with  the  suhject^ 
are  unpleasant ;  and  they  have  a  still  worse  effect,  by  giving  an  air 
of  fiction  to  a  genuine  history.  Such  flowers  ought  to  be  scattered 
with  a  sparing  hand,  even  in  epic  poetry ;  and  at  no  rate  are  they 
proper,  till  the  reader  be  warmed,  and  by  an  enlivened  imagination 
be  prepared  to  relish  them ;  in  that  state  of  mind  they  are  agreea- 
ble ;  but  while  we  are  sedate  and  attentive  to  an  historical  chain  of 
facts,  we  reject  with  disdain  every  fiction. 

547.  Second,  Vida,  following  Horace,  recommends  a  modest 
commencement  of  an  epic  poem ;  giving  for  a  reason,  that  the  wri- 
ter ought  to  husband  his  fire.  This  reason  has  weight ;  but  what 
is  said  above  suggests  a  reason  still  more  weighty :  bold  thoughts 
and  figures  are  never  relished  till  the  mind  be  heated  and  thorough- 
ly engaged,  which  is  not  the  reader's  case  at  the  commencement 
Homer  introduces  not  a  single  simile  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
nor  in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand,  Shak- 
Bpeare  begins  one  of  his  plays  with  a  sentiment  too  bold  for  the 
most  heated  imagination : 

Bedford,  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yie^  day  to  night! 
Comets,  importing  chnnge  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  sconrge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
That  have  consented  unto  Henn^^s  death  I 
Henry  the  Fiflh,  too  famous  to  five  long  I 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

FirHFaHBhuy  VL 

A  third  reason  ought  to  have  no  less  influence  than  either  of  the 
former.  That  a  man,  who,  upon  his  first  appearance,  strains  to  make 
a  figure,  is  too  ostentatious  to  be  relished.'  Hence  the  first  sentences 
of  a  work  ought  to  be  short,  natural,  and  simple.  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  p^o  Arckia  poeia,  errs  against  this  rule :  his  reader  is  out  of 
breath  at  the  very  first  period ;  which  seems  never  to  end.  Burnet 
begins  the  Histoiy  of  his  Own  Times  with  a  period  long  and  in- 
tricate. 

648.  A  third  rule  or  observation  is,  That  where  the  subject  is  in- 
tended for  entertainment  solely,  not  for  iustraction,  a  thing  ought  to 
be  described  as  it  appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality.     In  running,  for 

546.  Rale  for  reflections  in  history. 

M7.  Uow  so  epic  poem  sb  >ald  be  commonoed. 
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example,  the  impulse  upon  the  ground  is  proportioned  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  celerity  of  motion  :  though  in  apj)earance  it  is  otherwise ; 
for  a  person  in  swift  motion  seems  to  skim  the  ground,  and  scarcely 
to  touch  it  Virgil,  witli  great  taste,  describes  quick  running  ac- 
cording to  appearance ;  and  raises  an  image  far  more  lively  than  bj 
adhering  scrupulously  to  truth : 

Hos  super  advonit  Volsca  de  gente  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  eqnitum  et  florentes  (ere  catervoB, 
Bellatrix  :  non  ilia  colo  calathisvc  Mincrvse 
Fcemineas  asRueta  manns  ;  Bed  pnelia  virgo 
Dura  pati,  cursuque  pedum  pnevertere  voatoa. 
Ilia  vel  iutactSB  segetia  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina;  nee  teneras  oursu  IsBaisset  aristas ; 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti, 
Ferret  iter ;  celeres  nee  tingeret  aequore  planta*. 

^Mid^  vii.  808. 

This  example  is  copied  by  the  author  of  Telemachus : 

Les  BrutieoH  »ont  l^g^res  A  la  course  comme  les  cerfs,  ct  comme  lea  daims. 
On  croiruit  que  Therbe  m^me  la  plus  tendre  n^est  point  fonl^e  sous  leurs  pieds ; 
4  peine  laiM»eiit-ils  dans  le  suble  quelques  traces  de  leura  pas.  Liv.  x. 

549.  Fourth,  In  narration  as  well  as  in  description,  objects  ought 
to  be  painted  so  accurately  as  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  dis- 
tinct and  lively  images.  Every  useless  circumstance  ought  indeed 
to  be  suppressed,  be<:ause  every  such  circumstance  loads  the  narra- 
tion ;  but  if  a  circumstance  be  necessary,  however  slight,  it  cannot 
be  described  too  minutely.  The  force  of  language  consists  in  raising 
complete  images  (chap.  ii.  part  i.  sec.  7) ;  which  have  the  effect  to 
transport  the  reader  as  by  magic  into  the  very  place  of  the  import- 
ant action,  and  to  convert  him  as  it  were  into  a  spectator,  beholding 
every  thing  that  passes.  The  narrative  in  an  epic  poem  ought  to 
rival  a  picture  in  the  liveliness  and  accuracy  of  its  representations : 
no  circumstance  must  be  omitted  that  tends  to  make  a  complete 
image ;  because  an  impeifect  image,  as  well  as  any  other  imperfect 
conception,  is  cold  and  uninteresting.  I  shall  illustrate  this  rule  by 
several  examples,  giving  the  first  place  to  a  beautiful  passage  from 
Virgil : 

Qnalis  popuUd  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbrA 

Amlssos  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 

Observans  nido  implumea  detraxit. — Gtorg.  lib.  iv.  1.  511. 

The  poplar,  ploughman,  and  unfledged  young,  though  not  essential 
in  the  description,  tend  to  make  a  complete  image,  and  upon  that 
account  are  arf  embellishment. 

Again : 

Hie  viridom  ^neas  frondenti  ex  iUce  metam 
Constituit,  signum  nautis. — jEneidy  v  129. 

Horace,  addressing  to  Fortune : 

64S.  Where  the  sat^ect  to  Intended  for  entertainment  solely,  how  ought  a  thing  to  be 
deserlbed? 
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Te  pauper  ambit  soUicita  prece 
Buris  colonas :  to  dominam  seqaoris, 

Quicumciue  Bythinft  laccssit 

Carpathium  pelagas  cariuft.  Oarm.  lib.  i.  odo  S5. 

Shakspeare  says  (Henry  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  4),  "  You  may  as  well  go 
about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  by  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock^s 
feather."  The  peacock's  feather,  not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the 
object,  completes  the  image  :  an  accurate  image  cannot  be  formed 
of  that  fanciful  operation,  without  conceiving  a  particular  feather ; 
and  one  is  at  a  loss  when  this  is  neglected  in  the  description. 
Again,  "  the  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse, 
as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the 
litter."     {Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^  Act  iii.  So.  15.) 

Old  Lady.  Yon  would  not  be  a  queen  ? 
Anne,  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  Lady,  'lis  strange :  a  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me,  old  as  I  am,  to 
queen  it  Henry  Ylil,  Act  II.  Sc  & 

In  the  following  passage,  the  action,  with  all  its  material  circum- 
stances, is  represented  so  much  to  the  life,  that  it  would  scarce  ap- 
pear more  distinct  to  a  real  spectator ;  and  it  is  the  manner  di 
description  that  contributes  greatly  to  the  sublimity  of  the  passage  : 

*  He  spake ;  and  to  oonfirm  his  words,  out  flew 

Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigh 

Of  mightv  cherubim :  the  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illumined  nell ;  highly  they  raged 

Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 

ClashM  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war. 

Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven.  i/ifim,  b.  i. 

A  passage  I  am  to  cite  from  Shakspeare,  falls  not  much  short  of  that 
now  mentioned  in  particularity  of  description : 

0  you  hard  hearts  I  you  cruel  men  of  Bome  I 

Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 

Have  you  climVd  up  to  wails  and  battlements. 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 

Your  infants  in  your  arms ;  and  there  have  sat 

The  live-long  day  with  patient  expectation 

To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Some ; 

And  when  yon  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 

Made  in  his  concave  shores  1—Jidiut  ucuar^  Act  I.  So.  1. 

The  following  passage  is  scarce  inferior  to  either  of  those  men- 
tioned : 

Far  before  the  rest  the  son  of  Ossian  comes ;  bright  in  the  smiles  of  youth, 
fair  as  the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  His  long  hair  waves  on  his  back :  his  dark 
brow  is  half  beneath  his  helmet.-  The  sword  han/js  loose  on  the  heroes  side; 
and  his  spear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fied  from  hu  terrible  eye,  King  of  high 
Temora.  — Fingal, 

The  Henriade  of  Voltaire  errs  greatly  against  the  foregoing  rule : 
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every  incident  is  touched  in  a  summary  way,  without  ever  descend- 
ing to  circumstances.  This  manner  is  good  in  a  general  history, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  record  important  transactions ;  hut  in  a 
liable  it  is  cold  and  uninteresting;  because  it  is  impracticable  to 
form  distinct  images  of  persons  or  things  represented  in  a  manner 
so  superficial. 

It  is  observed  above,  that  every  useless  circumstance  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  The  crowding  such  circumstances,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  less  to  be  avoided,  than  the  conciseness  for  which  Voltaire  is 
blamed,  on  the  other.  In  the  jEneid  (lib.  iv.  1.  632),  Barce,  the 
nurse  of  Sichaeus,  whom  we  never  hear  of  before  nor  after,  is  in- 
troduced for  a  purpose  not  more  important  than  to  call  Anna  to  her 
sister  Dido :  and  that  it  might  not  be  thought  unjust  in  Dido,  even 
in  this  trivial  circumstance,  to  prefer  her  husband's  nurse  before  her 
own,  the  poet  takes  care  to  inform  his  reader,  that  Dido's  nurse  was 
dead.  To  this  I  must  oppose  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  same  book, 
where,  after  Dido's  last  speech,  the  poet,  without  detaining  his 
readers  by  describing  the  manner  of  her  death,  hastens  to  the  lamen- 
tation of  her  attendants : 

Dixerat :  atqne  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
Collapsam  aspiciant  comites,  eusemque  craore 
Spumantem,  sparsasque  manus.    It  clamor  ad  alta 
Atria,  concnssam  bacchatur  fama  per  urbem ; 
Lamentis  gemituque  ct  foemineo  mulatu 
Tecta  fremunt,  resonat  magniB  plangoribus  aether. 

Lib.  IV.  1.  668. 

560.  As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  rule,  I  add  the  following 
observation.  That  to  make  a  sudden  and  strong  impression,  some 
single  circumstance  happily  selected,  has  more  power  than  the  most 
labored  description.  Macbeth,  mentioning  to  his  lady  some  voices 
he  heard  while  he  was  murdering  the  king,  says, 

Theresa  one  did  lauj?h  in  ^s  sleep,  and  one  cried  Mnrder  I 
They  waked  each  other ;  and  I  stood  and  heard  them; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady,  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macbeth.  One  cried,  God  bless  us  I  and  Amen  the  other ; 
As  thej  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  T  conld  not  say  Amen, 
"When  they  did  say,  God  bless  ns. 

Ladu.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macbeth.  But  wherefore  coula  not  I  pronounce  AmenV 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macbeth.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no  more  ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  <&c.  Act  II.  Sc.  9. 

649.  In  narration  bow  objects  should  be  painted.— In  what  consists  the  force  of  laa- 
guagef— A  drcumstanoe  not  to  be  omitted.  Examples.— Circumstances  that  should  bt 
BuppressiNL 
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Desoribing  Prince  Henry : 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  heaver  on, 

His  cuisscs  on  liia  thighs,  gallantlv  armM, 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  featherd  Mercury ; 

And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 

As  if  an  an^el  droppM  down  from  the  clouds, 

To  turn  ana  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  nohle  horsemanship. 

First  Part  Henry  VL  Act  IV.  So.  9. 

J^ng  Henry.  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  thinVst  on  Heaven^s  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  Land,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  Bign.—Seeona  Part  Henry  VL  Act  III.  Sc.  10. 


The  same  author,  speaking  ludicrously  of  an  army  debilitated  with 
diseases,  says, 

Half  of  them  dare  not  shake  the  Snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake 
themselves  to  pieces. 

I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate. — ^The  flame  had 
resounded  in  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  lieard  no  more.  The 
stream  of  (/lutha  was  removed  fVom  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox 
looked  out  from  the  windowH;  and  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round  his 
head.   Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Morna :  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers. 

FingaL 

651.  To  draw  a  character  is  the  master-stroke  of  description..  In 
this  Tacitus  excels :  his  portraits  are  natural  and  lively,  not  a  feature 
wanting  or  misplaced.  Shakspeare,  however,  exceeds  Tacitus  in 
liveliness,  some  characteristical  circumstance  being  generally  invent- 
ed or  laid  hold  of,  which  paints  more  to  the  life  than  many  words. 
The  following  instance  will  explain  my  meaning,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  my  observation  to  be  just : 

Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  uke  his  ^randsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  be  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaondloQi 
By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, 
(1  love  tuee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks). 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whoso  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  1  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  I 
0  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  those. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise. 

For  saying  ndthing.  liArchantof  Venice,  Act  I.  Sc  S. 

Again: 

GraUano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice  ; 
his  reasons  are  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  cnaff ;  yon  shall  seek 
all  day  ere  ;roa  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth  tha 
search. — Ibid, 

In  the  following  passage  a  character  is  completed  by  a  single  stroka. 

660.  Well-selected  ciroumstanoes.    BzampleSb 
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SkaUfJw.  0  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent;  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine 
•Id  acqaaintance  are  dead. 

Silence.  We  ehall  all  fellow,  ooasin. 

Shallow,  Certain,  'tis  certain,  very  sure,  very  sure ;  Death  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith),  is  certain  to  all :  all  shall  die.    How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stam-  ' 
ford  £ur  ? 

Slender,  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shallow.  Death  is  certain.    Is  old  Double  of  your  town  living  yet  f 

Silence.  Dead.  sir.  * 

Shallow.  Dead !  see,  see ;  he  drew  a  good  bow:  and  dead.  He  shot  a  line 
shoot.    How  .a  score  of  ewes  now  f 

Silence,  Thereafter  as  they  be.  A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten 
pounds. 

Shallow,  And  is  old  Double  dead  ^—Second  Fart  HmrylV.  Act  III.  So.  8. 

Describing  a  jealous  husband : 

Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for 
the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes  to  them  bv  his  note.  There  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. — Merry  Wives  of  Windeor^  Act  I.  So.  8. 

Ckmgreve  has  an  inimitable  stroke  of  this  kind  in  his  comedy  of 
Love  for  Love : 

Ben  Legend.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home?  how  does  brother  Dick, 
and  brother  Val? 

Sir  Sampeon.  Dick :  body  o^  me,  Dick  has  been  dead  these  two  years.  I 
writ  you  word  when  you  were  at  Leghorn. 

JBen,  Mess,  that^s  true ;  marry,  I  had  forgot    Dick's  dead,  as  you  say. 

Act  III.  So.  6. 
Falstaff  speaking  of  ancient  Pistol : 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess :  a  tame  cheater  i'  faith  j  you  may  stroke  him  as 
gently  as  a  puppy-g^reyhound ;  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her 
feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  resistance. 

Seeond  JPaH  JBenry  IV,  Act  II.  So.  ». 

Ossian,  among  his  other  excellencies,  is  eminently  successful  in 
drawing  characters ;  and  he  never  fails  to  delight  his  reader  with 
the  beautiful  attitudes  of  his  heroes.    Take  the  following  instance  : 

O  Oscar  I  bend  the  strong  in  arm ;  but  spare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a 
stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of  tny  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that 
moves  the  grass  to  those  who  ask  thine  aid. — So  Tremor  lived ;  sach  Trathal 
was ;  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  support  of  the  injured ;  and 
the  weak  rested  behindthe  lightning  of  my  steel. 

We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coast,  and  we  thought  that  the  mighty 
Cathmore  cume.  Cathmore  the  friend  of  strangers,  the  brother  of  red-haired 
Cairbar.  But  their  souls  were  not  the  same ;  for  the  light  of  heaven  was  iu 
the  bo»om  of  Cathmore.  His  towers  rose  on  the  banks  of  Atha:  seven  paths 
led  to  his  halls :  seven  chiefs  stood  on  these  paths,  and  called  the  stranger  to 
tlie  feast.    But  Cathmore  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praise. 

Dermid  and  Oscar  were  one ;  thev  reaped  the  battle  together.  Their  friend- 
ship was  strong  as  th^r  steel :  ana  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field. 
They  rush  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brow  of  Ardven.  Their 
swords  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant;  warriors  faint  at  their  name. 
Who  is  equal  to  Oscar  but  Dermid  ?  who  to  Dermid  but  Oscar  ? 

Bon  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  strenp^h  of  Morni's  aim  has  failed ;  I 
attempt  to  draw  the  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place  J  I  throw 
the  spear,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  mark :  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  shiekL 

661.  The  master-stroke  of  description  t    Who  ezoel  in  It 
18 
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We  decay  like  the  grass  of  the  monntain,  and  our  strength  returns  no  moiTO. 

I  have  a  son,  0  Fin^ral,  his  sonl  has  delighted  in  the  actions  of  MomiV  Toath; 

bat  h'w  sword  has  not  been  fitted  af  ain^st  the  foe,  neither  has  hi!>  fame  oegan. 
^  I  come  wirh  him  to  battle,  to  direct  uis  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  sun  to  ray 
*  soul  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.    O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  for;;rot 

among  the  people  I  that  the  heroes  would  only  say,  **  Behold  the  father  of  Gaal.^ 

652.  Some  writers,  through  heat  of  imagination,  fall  into  con- 
tradiction ;  some  are  guilty  of  downright  absurdities ;  and  some 
even  rave  like  madmen.  Against  such  capital  errors  one  cannot  be 
more  effectually  warned  than  by  collecting  instances  ;  and  the  fimt 
shall  be  of  a  contradiction,  the  most  venial  of  all.  Virgil  spealdng 
of  Neptune, 

Jnterea  magno  misceri  murmnre  pontum, 

Emissamquo  hyemem  sensit  Neptanns,  et  imis 

Stagna  refasa  vadis :  aravUer  commottuty  et  alto 

Prospiciens,  summi  jmcidum  caput  extulit  und&. — JEndd^  L 128. 


Again: 


When  first  young  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind, 
A  work  t^  outlast  immortal  Bome  desi^M. 

Mlaay  on  CrUidtmy  L 180. 


The  following  examples  are  of  absurdities : 

Alii  pulsis  e  torraento  catenis  disccrpti  sectiqne,  dimidi&to  corpore  pngnabtnl 
sibi  Bupenttites,  ac  peremptae  partis  ultores. — «SltiWa,  Bee.  iL  1.  2. 

II  pov^r  huomo,  che  non  sen^  era  aocorto, 
Andava  combattendo,  od  era  morto. — Bernu 

He  fled  *,  but  flying,  left  his  life  behind.— iZiAi,  zL  488. 

Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  sped : 
Along  the  pavement  rolled  the  muttering  head. 

Oiyn^y^  xxii.  865. 

The  last  article  is  of  raving  like  one  mad.  Cleopatra  speaking  to 
the  aspic : 

Welcome,  thou  kind  deceiver, 

Thou  best  of  thieves ;  who,  with  an  easy  key, 

Dost  open  life,  and,  un perceived  by  us. 

Even  steal  us  from  ourselves;  discharging  so 

I>cathV  dreadful  office,  better  than  himsclx; 

Touching  our  limbs  so  gently  into  slumber, 

That  Death  stands  bv,  deceived  by  his  own  'tiiige. 

And  thinks  himself  but  sleep. — Dryden^  AU/m  ^t^  Act  V. 

Keasons  that  are  common  and  known  to  every  oni%  ought  to  be 
taken  for  granted ;  to  express  them  is  childish,  and  inlen-upts  the 
nan-ation. 

663.  Having  discussed  what  observations  occurred  upon  the 
thoughts  or  things  expressed,  I  proceed  to  what  more  peculiarly  con- 
cern the  language  or  verbal  dress.  The  language  proper  for  ex- 
pressing passion  being  handled  in  a  former  chapter,  several  observa- 
tions there  made  are  applicable  to  the  present  subject ;  particularlv. 
That  as  words  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ideas  they  represent 

508.  Some  capital  erron  stated  and  oxempllflcd. 
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the  emotions  raised  by  the  sound  and  by  the  sense  ought  to  be  con- 
cordant. An  elevated  subject  requires  an  elevated  style ;  what  is 
familiar  ought  to  be  familiarly  expressed ;  a  subject  that  is  serious 
and  important,  ought  to.be  clothed  in  plain  nervous  language  :  a 
description,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  to  the  imagination,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  ornaments  thpt  sounding  words  and  figurative 
expression  can  bestow  upon  it. 

I  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  foregoing  rules.  A  poet  of 
any  genius  is  not  apt  to  dress  a  high  subject  in  low  words ;  and  yet 
blemishes  of  that  kind  are  found  even  in  classical  works.  Horace, 
observing  that  men  are  satisfied  with  themselves,  but  seldom  with 
their  condition,  introduces  Jupiter  indulging  to  each  his  own  choice : 

Jam  fiiciam  qnod  vnlti^ ;  eris  tn,  qni  modo  miles, 
IMercator:  tu,  C0M!«nItu8  moilo,  rn^ticus ;  hino  vos, 
Voft  lilnc  mntati»  discodite  partibus :  eia, 
Qntd  atatis  ?  nolint :  atqni  licct  esse  beatis. 
Quid  CAiisiB  est,  mcrito  qain  illis,  Jupiter  amixu 
Jt'oUu  bueeas  infietf  nequo  so  foro  po»thno 
Tnm  facilem  dicat,  votia  ut  prstsbeat  aurem  ? 

Sat.  lib.  i.  Sat,  S.  1. 16. 

Jupiter  in  wrath  puflSng  up  both  cheeks,  is  a  low  and  even  ludicrous 
expression,  far  from  suitable  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
subject :  every  one  must  feel  the  discordance.  The  following  coup- 
let, sinking  far  below  the  subject,  is  no  less  ludicrous : 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Essay  an  Man,  Ep.  IV.  228. 

554.  On  the  other  hand,  to  raise  the  expression  above  the  tone  of 
the  subject,  is  a  fault  than  which  none  is  more  common.  Take  the 
following  instances : 

A$9U€rua,  Ce  mortel,  qni  montra  tnnt  de  z^le  pour  moi,  Vit-il  encore  f 
Aiaph, 11  voit  Patitre  qui  vons  eclarc. — Esther^  Act  II,  Sc.  8. 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 

But  the  great  cannon  to  the  cloud:}  shall  tell; 

And  the  king's  rowsc  the  heavens  shall  bruit  a^in, 

Bespeaking  earthly  thunder.  Hamlet,  Act  I.  So.  2. 

-Jn  the  inner  room 


J  Fpy  a  winkinj;  lamp,  timt  weakly  strikes 
The  ambient  air,  scarce  kindling  into  light. 

Southern,  Fate  of  Capua,  Act  III. 

Montesquieu,  in  a  didactic  work,  Lesprii  des  Loix,  giyes  too  great 
indulgence  to  imagination ;  the  tone  of  his  language  swells  frequently 
above  his  subject.     I  give  an  example  : 

M.  le  Comte  do  Bonlainvillierd  ct  M.  TAbbd  Dubos  ont  fait  chacnn  nn 
systdme,  dont  Tan  semble  Atro  nno  conjuration  contrc  ie  tiera-^tnt,  et  Tantre 
nne  conjuration  contrc  la  noblei^se.  Lorsque  le  Soleil  donna  k  Phaeton  son 
ciiar  k  conduire,  U  lui  dit,  Si  yous  montos  trop  haut,  vous  bruierez  la  domeure 

066.  SuggMtlooi  OS  to  fUs  verbal  dress  of  thoocht.— A  high  Bul4eet  iu  low  word& 
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o^leete ;  bi  vous  descondez  trop  baa,  vona  rddnirez  en  oendres  la  terre :  n'alks 
point  trop  k  droitc,  voas  tomoeriez  dans  la  constellation  du  serpent:  n'alldi 
point  trop  k  gauche,  vous  iriez  dans  celle  de  Tautel :  tenez-vous  entre  les  deox. 

L.  XXX.  ch.  10. 

The  following  passage,  intended,  one  would  iniagine,  as  a  recipe  to 
boil  water,  is  altogether  burlesque  by  the  labored  elevation  of  the 
diction  : 

A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame 

They  brought,  and  placed  it  o'er  the  rising  flame : 

Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 

Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides ; 

In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream ; 

The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. — JfUad,  xym.  405. 

In  a  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  book  of  Telem^chus,  (me 
feels  a  sudden  bound  upward  without  preparation,  which  accords 
not  with  the  subject : 

Calypso 
en  ^Gont 

quelquo  :    ^  ,  .   . 

aommeil  apr^s  tant  de  travaux.  Vous  n'avcz  rien  d  craindrc  ici ;  tout  voos  est 
favorable.  Abandonnez  vons  done  ti  la  joie.  Goutez  la  paix,  et  tons  les  anties 
dons  des  dicnx  dont  vous  allez  6tre  comble.  Demtdn,  qttand  P Aurora  awe  ut 
doigts  de  roies  entr''ouvrira  let  partes  dories  de  VOrimiy  et  que  Us  Chetaux  d% 
Soteil  sorU)ns  de  Vonde  am^re  repandront  lesfiammes  de  jour ^  war  ehasser  detani 
eux  toutes  les  iloiles  du  eiel,  nous  reprendrons,  mon  cher  T^^maque,  ThistiMre 
de  voB  malheurs. 

This  obviously  is  copied  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  J^eid,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  copied,  because  it  lies  open  to  the  same  oen- 
Bure ;  but  the  force  of  authority  is  great : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudam  saucia  cura 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  cbbco  carpitur  igni. 

Multa  viri  virtus  animo,  multusque  recursat 

Gentis  honoa :  haorent  inflxl  pectore  vultus, 

Verbaque ;  nee  placidam  membris  dat  cura  qoietem. 

Postera  Phahea  Justrabal  lampade  terras^ 

Humentetngue  Aurora  polo  dimoveriU  umbram; 

Cum  sic  uuanimem  aUoquitur  male  sana  sororem. — Lib.  iv.  1. 

555.  The  lauguage  of  Homer  is  suited  to  his  subject,  no  less  ac 
curately  than  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  his  heroes  are  to  their 
characters.  Virgil,  in  that  particular,  falls  -ehort  of  perfection ;  his 
language  is  stately  throughout ;  and  though  he  descends  at  times  to 
the  simplest  branches  of  cookery,  roasting  and  boiling  for  example, 
yet  he  never  relaxes  a  moment  from  the  high  tone  (see  uiEneid^  lib. 
i.  188-219).  In  adjusting  his  language  to  his  subject,  no  writer 
equals  Swift. 

It  is  proper  to  be  observed  upon  this  head,  that  writers  of  inferior 
rank  are  continually  upon  the  stretch  to  enliven  and  enforce  their 
subject  by  exaggeration  and  superlatives.  This  unluckily  has  an 
effect  contrary  to  what  is  intended ;  the  reader,  disgusted  with  lan- 
guage that  swells  above  the  subject,  is  led  by  contrast  to  think  more 
meanly  of  the  subject  than  it  may  possibly  deserve,     A  OLan  of 

654.  Expratsion  above  the  tone  of  tho  sal^eot.    Exnoples. 
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prudence,  besides,  will  be  no  less  careful  to  husband  his  strength  in 
writing  than  in  walking :  a  writer  too  liberal  of  superlatives,  ex- 
hausts his  whole  stock  upon  ordinary  incidents,  and  reserves  no 
share  to  express,  with  greater  energy,  matters  of  importance. 

Many  writers  of  that  kind  abound  so  in  epithets,  as  if  poetry  con- 
sisted entirely  in  high-sounding  words.    Take  the  following  instance : 

^hen  black-brow'd  Night  lier  dnsky  mantle  spread, 

And  wrapped  in  sole?iiu  gloom  the  sable  sky : 
When  soothing  Sleep  her  opiate  dews  had  shed, 

And  seaPd  in  silken  slumber  every  eye ; 
My  wakeful  thoughts  admit  no  balmy  rest, 

Nor  the  sweet  bliss  of  soft  oblivion  share ; 
Bat  watchful  woe  distracts  my  aching  breast, 

My  heart  the  subject  of  corroding  care ; 
From  haunts  of  men  with  wand'riug  steps  and  slow 

I  solitary  steal,  and  soothe  my  pensive  woe. 

Here  every  substantive  is  faithfully  attended  by  some  tumid  epithet ; 
like  young  master,  who  cannot  walk  abroad  without  having  a  lac'd 
livery-man  at  his  heels.  Thus  in  reading  without  taste,  an  emphasis 
is  laid  on  every  word  ;  and  in  singing  without  taste,  every  note  is 
graced.  Such  redundancy  of  epithets,  instead  of  pleasing,  produces 
satiety  and  disgust,   sj 

-  656.  The  power  oflanguage  to  imitate  thought,  is  not  confined 
to  the  capital  circumstances  above  mentioned  ;  it  reacheth  even  the 
slighter  modifications.  Slow  action,  for  example,  is  imitated  by 
words  .pronounced  slow;  labor  or  toil,  by  words  harsh  or  rough  in 
their  sound.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  handled  (chapter 
xviii.  sect,  iii.) 

In  dialogue- writing,  the  condition  of  the  speaker  is  chiefly  to  be 
regarded  in. framing  the  expression.  The  sentinel  in  Hamlet^  inter- 
rogated with  relation  to  the  ghost,  whether  his  watch  had  been 
quiet,  answers  with  great  propriety  for  a  man  in  his  station,  "  Not  a 
mouse  stirring." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  remark,  no  less  important  than  the  former. 
No  person  of  reflection  but  must  bo  sensible  that  an  incident  makes 
a  stronger  impression  on  an  eye-witness,  than  when  heard  at  second 
hand.  Writers  of  genius,  sensible  that  the  eye  is  the  best  avenue 
to  the  heart,  represent  every  thing  as  passing  in  our  sight ;  and, 
from  readers  or  hearers,  transform  us  as  it  were  into  spectators :  a 
skilful  writer  conceals  himself,  and  presents  his  pei-sonages;  in  a 
word,  every  thing  becomes  dramatic  as  much  as  possible.  Plutarch, 
de  gloria  Atkenktmum,  observes  that  Thucydides  makes  his  reader 
a  sj)ectator,  and  inspires  him  with  the  same  passions  as  if  he  were 
an  eye-witness ;  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  our  coun- 

SSi.  Remarks  on  the  laogiwge  of  Homer,  Virgil»  Swift— How  Inferior  writers  endeavor 
to  enliven  their  subject, 

656.  The  power  of  lanzaage  to  Imitate  thought,  even  in  the  slighter  modlflcations.— 
Bale  for  dialogue-wrltiug.— The  eye  being  the  best  avenue  to  the  heart,  how  writers  of 
genlos  avail  thomselvea  of  this  principle 
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tryman  Swift  From  this  happy  talent  arises  that  enei^  of  style 
which  is  peculiar  to  him  :  he  cannot  always  avoid  narration ;  but 
the  pencil  is  his  choice,  by  which  he  bestows  life  and  coloring  upon 
his  object.  Pope  is  richer  in  ornament,  but  possesseth  not  in  the 
same  degree  the  talent  of  drawing  from  the  life.  A  translation  of 
the  sixth  satire  of  Horace,  begun  by  the  foimer  and  finished  by  the 
latter,  affords  the  fairest  opportunity  for  a  comparison.  Pope  ob- 
viously imitates  the  picturesque  manner  of  his  friend  ;  yet  every  one 
of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  the  imitation,  though  fine,  falls  short 
of  the  original.  In  other  instances,  where  Pope  writes  in  his  own 
fltyle,  the  difference  of  manner  is  still  more  conspicuous. 

667.  Abstract  or  general  terms  have  no  good  effect  in  any  com- 
position for  amusement ;  because  it  is  only  of  particular  objects  that 
images  can  be  formed  (see  chapter  iv.).  Shakspeare's  style  in  that 
respect  is  excellent :  every  article  in  his  descriptions  is  particular,  as 
in  nature  ;  and  if  accidentally  a  vague  expression  slip  in,  the  blem- 
ish is  discernible  by  the  bluntness  of  its  impression.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing example :  Falstaff,  excusing  himself  for  running  away  at  a 
robbery,  says, 

I  knew  ve,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  manteTS ;  w&s  it 
for  mo  to  kill  the  hcir-apparcnt  ?  shoufd  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ?  Whv, 
thow  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  aa  Hercules ;  but  oewaro  instinct,  the  lion  will 
not  touch  the  true  prince  :  instinH  is  a  ^reat  matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  ift- 
Btinct ;  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself,  and  thee,  durinff  my  life ;  I  for  a  vio- 
lent lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glsd  yon 
liavo  the  monev.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors,  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. 
Gallants,  lade,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  fellowship  come  to  yoa  I 
What  t  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  pluv  extempore  f 

First  Part  Henry  JV.  Act  II.  Sc  9. 

The  sentence  I  object  to  is,  instinct  is  a  great  matter,  which  makes 
but  a  poor  figure  compared  with  the  liveliness  of  the  rest  of  the 
speech.  It  was  one  of  Homer's  advantages  that  he  wrote  before 
general  terms  were  multiplied:  the  superior  genius  of  Shakspeara 
displays  itself  in  avoiding  them  after  they  were  multiplied.  Addison 
describes  the  family  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  in  the  following  words: 

You  would  take  his  yalet-dc-chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butler  b  ffrsy- 
headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  ttio  gravest  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  hit 
coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-counsellor. — Spectator,  No.  106. 

The  description  of  the  groom  is  less  lively  than  that  of  the  others ; 
plainly  because  the  expression  being  vague  and  general,  tends  not 
*  to  form  any  image.     "  Dives  opum  varianim''  (Georg.  ii.  468)  is  an 
expression  still  more  vague ;  and  so  are  the  following : 


-Mseccnas,  mearum 


Grande  decus,  cohmicnquo  rerum. — Sbrat,  Garm,  lib.  iL  odfi  17. 

ct  fide  Tela 

Dices  laborantee  in  uno 

Pcnelopen,  vitreamque  Circen. — Iliads  lib.  i.  ode  17. 

667f  On  the  use  of  abstract  or  general  terma.-^bakapeare'A  stjkk 
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-Ridiculum  acri 


Fortius  ct  meliufl  magnas  plernmqne  aecat  ret* 

Jforat.  Saiir.  lib.  i.  Eat  10. 

658.  In  the  fine  arts  it  is  a  rule  to  put  the  capital  objects  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view  ;  and  evenio  present  tl^m  oftener  than  once, 
where  it  can  be  done.  In  history-painting,  the  principal  figure  is 
placed  in  the  front,  and  in  the  best  light :  an  eouestrian  statue  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  streets,  that  it  may  be  seen  from  many  places 
at  once.  In  no  composition  is  there  greater  opportunity  for  this  rule 
than  in  writing : 


-Scquitur  pnlchcrrimus  Astur, 


Astnr  equo  fldens  et  versicoloribus  armis.— ^fa^ii,  z.  180. 
-Full  many  a  lady 


I've  eyed  with  best  regard,  and  many  a  time  • 

Tir  harmony  of  their  tongues  huth  into  bondage 

Brought  my  too  diligent  ear ;  for  several  virtues 

Have  1  liked  several  women,  never  any 

With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 

Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grncc  she  own'd, 

And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  0  you, 

So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 

Of  every  creature's  best.  T?ie  Tmpes^  Act  IIL  So.  "L 

Orlando, Whatever  you  are 

^  That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time : 

If  ever  you  liave  lookM  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church ; 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 

If  ever  from  j'our  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 

And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  bo  pitied ; 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

In  the  which  hope  I  blush  and  bide  my  sword. — A$  Tou  Lii$  JL 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glist'ning  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild,  the  silent  ni^ht 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delig[htful  land,  nor  nerb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ning  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers, 
Kor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solenm  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Paradise  Zost,  b.  iv.  1.  68i. 

What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb.  The  fathers  have  oaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  ye 
•hall  not  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel.  If  a  man  keep  my  judg- 
meuta  to  deal  truly,  ho  is  just>,  ho  shall  surely  live,  &c.    JSukid^  xviii. 

6da  Bole  of  the  fine  arts  rMpeefclBg  capital  ol)|eeta 
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669.  The  repetitions  in  Homer,  which  are  frequent,  have  been 
the  occasion  of  much  criticism.  Suppose  we  were  at  a  loss  about 
the  reason,  might  not  taste  be  suflScient  to  justify  them  1  At  the 
same  time  we  are  at  no  loss  about  the  reason  :  they  evidently  make 
the  narration  dramatic,  and  have  an  air  of  tiuth,  by  making  things 
appear  as  passing  in  our  sight.  But  such  repetitions  are  unpardon- 
able in  a  didactic  poem.  In  one  of  Hesiod^s  poems  of  that  kind,  a 
long  passage  occurs  twice  in  the  same  chapter. 

A  concise  comprehensive  style  is  a  great  ornament  in  narration ; 
and  a  superfluity  of  unnecessary  words,  no  less  than  of  circumstances, 
a  great  nuisance.  A  judicious  selection  of  the  striking  circumstances 
clothed  in  a  nervous  style,  is  delightful.  In  this  style,  Tacitus  ex- 
cels all  writers,  ancient  and  modern ;  instances  are  numberless :  take 
the  following  specimen : 

Crobra  hino  pr&elia^  et  ssepiuB  id  modiim  latrocinii :  per  saltns,  ^rpalndes; 
ut  caique  fors  ant  virtuB  ;  tcroere,  proviso,  ob  iram,  ob  pnedam,  jassa,  et  ali- 
quaudo  ignaris  dacibas. — Annal,  lib.  xii.  Beet.  89. 

After  Tacitus,  Ossian  in  that  respect  justly  merits  the  place  of 
distinction.  One  cannot  go  wrong  for  examples  in  any  part  of  the 
book ;  and  at  the  first  opening  the  following  instance  meets  the  eye : 

NathoR  clothed  his  limbs  in  ahininff  steel.  The  stride  of  the  chief  is  lovely: 
the  jov  of  his  eye  terrible.  The  wind  rustles  in  his  hair.  Dartlnila  is  silent  at 
his  siae :  her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  Striving  to  hide  the  rising  sigh,  two 
tears  swell  in  her  eye. 

I  add  one  other  instance,  which,  besides  the  property  under  con- 
sideration, raises  delicately  our  most  tender  sympathy : 

Son  of  Finga]  I  dost  thon  not  behold  the  darkness  of  Crothar^s  hall  of  shells  f 
My  soul  was  not  dark  at  the  feast,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  when  my  son  shone  m  the  hall.  But,  Ossian,  he  is  a 
beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  streak  of  light  behind,     lie  is  fallen,  son  of 

Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his  father. Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grassy  Tromlo, 

heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed ;  he  heard  that  my  arms  wore  fixed  in  the  hall, 
and  the  pride  o^  his  sonl  arose.  He  came  towards  Croma :  my  people  fell  be- 
fore him.  1  took  my  arms  in  the  hall,  bat  what  could  sightless  Crotliar  do  ? 
My  step  were  unequal :  my  grief  was  ^eat.  I  wished  for  the  days  that  were 
past;  days  !  wherein  I  fought  and  won  m  the  field  of  blood.  My  son  returned 
from  the  chase ;  the  fuir-haired  Fovar-gormo.  He  had  not  lifted  his  sword  in 
battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  soul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire 
of  valor  burnt  in  his  eye.  He  saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his  father,  and  his 
sigh  arose.  King  of  Croma,  he  said,  is  it  because  thou  hast  no  son  ?  is  it  for 
the  weakness  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy  sighs  arise  ;  I  begin,  mv  father, 
'o  feel  the  strength  of  my  ann ;  I  have  drawn  the  sword  of  my  youth,  and  I 
lave  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Kothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma; 
tel  me  meet  him,  O  my  father,  for  1  feel  my  t)urning  soul. 

And  thou  shalt  meet  him,  I  said,  son  of  the  sighUess  Crothar!  But  let  oth- 
ers advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return : 

for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo! He  went;  he  met 

the  foe ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances  towards  Croma.  Ho  who  slew  my  son  is 
near,  with  all  his  pointed  spears. 

660.  If  a  concise  or  nervous  style  be  a  beauty,  tautology  must  be 

660.  Bepetitiona-*GoQcl8e  style  In  namtton.->-Tadtnfl. 
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a  blemish;  and  yet  writers,  fettered  by  verse,  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  avoid  this  slovenly  practice :  they  may  be  pitied,  but  they 
cannot  be  justified.  Take  for  a  specimen  the  following  instances, 
from  the  best  poet,  for  versification  at  least,  that  England  has  to 
boast  of: 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 

His  beamy  shield  emits  a  livmg  ray, 

Th*  unwuary  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies, 

Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies.— iZuKJ,  v.  5. 

Strength  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne. — lUad,  viii.  676. 

So  silent  fountains,  frou.  a  rock^s  tall  head, 

In  sable  streams  soft  trickling  waters  shed.— intact,  ix.  19. 

His  clanging  armor  rung. — lUady  xii.  94. 

Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. — lUad,  zv.  4. 

The  blaze  of  armor  flashed  against  the  day. — Iliad,  zyU.  736. 

As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow.— /2ta<2,  xix.  880. 

And  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
Blazed  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

lUadf  ziz.  402. 

No — could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail. 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale. 

All  ,were  in  vain Jliad,  xir.  460. 

The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends. 

lUad^  zziii.  829. 

Redundant  epithets,  such  as  humid  in  the  last  citation,  are  by 
Quintilian  disallowed  to  orators ;  but  indulged  to  poets,  because  his 
favorite  poets,  in  a  few  instances,  are  reduced  to  such  epithets  for 
the  sake  of  versification ;  for  instance,  Praia  cards  alhicant  pruinis 
of  Horace,  and  liquidos  f antes  of  Virgil. 

tAs  an  apology  for  such  caieless  expressions,  it  may  well  suffice, 
at  Pope,  in  submitting  to  be  a  translator,  acts  below  his  genius. 
In  a  translation,  it  is  hard  to  require  the  same  spirit  or  accuracy, 
that  is  cheerfully  bestowed  on  an  original  work.  And  to  support 
the  reputation  of  that  author,  I  shall  give  some  instances  fi-om  Vir- 
gil and  Horace,  more  faulty  by  redimdancy  than  any  of  those  above 
mentioned : 

Sffipe  etiam  immensum  coelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
Et  Foedam  glomerant  tempeatatem  imbribus  atris 
CoUectse  ex  alto  nubes ;  ruit  arduus  ether, 
Et  pluvlft  ingenti  sata  Iseta,  boumque  labores 
Diluit.  Georg.  i.  822. 

Postquam  altnm  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius  ullie 
Apparent  temc ;  coelnm  undique  et  undique  pontus : 
Turn  mi  hi  cooruleus  supra  caput  astitit  imber, 
I^octem  hycmemque  ferena ;  et  inhorruit  unda  tenebris. 

jEneid,  iii.  192. 


-Hinc  tibi  copia 


Manablt  ad  plenum  benigno 
Burls  houorum  opulenta  cornu. 

Horat,  Oarm,  lib.  i.  ode  17. 
18* 
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Videre  fessoa  vomerera  inTeraam  boves 
CoUo  trahentes  languido.  Horai.  opod.  iL  63. 

JSere  I  can  lackilj  apply  Horace^s  mle  against  himself: 

£st  brcvitate  opas,  at  cnrrat  Rcntentia,  nca  so 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  ooerantibus  aures. 

&Uir.  lib.  L  8At  X.  9. 

561.  I  close  this  chapter  with  a  curious  inquiry.  An  object, 
however  ugly  to  the  sight,  is  for  from  being  so  when  represented 
by  colors  or  by  words.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ! 
With  respect  to  painting,  the  cause  is  obvious:  a  good  picture^ 
whatever  the  subject  be,  is  agreeable  by  the  pleasure  we  take  in 
imitation ;  and  this  pleasure  overbalancing  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  subject,  makes  the  picture  upon  the  whole  agreeable.  With 
respect  to  the  description  of  an  ugly  object,  the  cause  follows.  To 
connect  individuals  in  the  social  state,  no  particular  contributes  more 
than  language,  by  the  power  it  possesses  of  an  expeditious  commu- 
nication of  thought  and  a  lively  representation  of  transactions.  Bat 
nature  hath  not  been  satisfied  to  recommend  language  by  its  utility 
merely :  independent  of  utility,  it  is  made  susceptible  of  many  beau- 
ties, which  are  directly  telt,  without  any  intervening  reflection  (see 
chap,  zviii.).  And  tins  unfolds  the  mystery;  for, the  pleasure  of 
language  is  so  great,  as  in  a  Uvely  description  to  overbalance  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  image  raised  by  it  (see  chap.  ii.  part  iv.). 
This,  however,  is  no  encouragement  to  choose  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject ;  for  the  pleasure  is  incomparably  greater  where  the  subject  and 
the  description  are  both  of  them  agreeable. 

The  foUowing  description  is  upon  the  whole  agreeable,  though 
the  subject  described  is  in  itself  dismal : 

Nino  times  the  space  tbat  mensnres  day  and  night 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquisird,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gnlfl 

Confounded  though  immortal  I  but  his  aoom 

Keserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 

Torments  him;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate; 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken  ho  views 

The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild ; 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed :  yet  from  those  flames 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Segions  ot  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  wuere  pcaoe 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever- burning  sulphur  unconsumed ! 

Such  place  etcrnflfjustiee  hath  prepared 

For  tliose  rebellious.  I*aradUe  Lostj  book  i.  L  60. 

66a  Taatology.— Sedondant  epiUietk 
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An  unmanly  depression  of  spirits  in  time  of  danger  is  not  an  agree- 
able sight ;  and  yet  a  fine  description  or  representation  of  it  will  bo 
leliflhed: 

K,  £iehard.  What  mast  the  kinff  do  now  f  mast  he  submit  t 

The  king  shall  do  it;  mast  he  be  deposed? 

The  king  shall  be  contented ;  most  ho  lose 

The  name  of  king?  1'  God's  name  let  it  go: 

VVL  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads ; 

My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage ; 

My  gay  apparel,  for  an  olmsman^s  gown ; 

My  figured  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood ; 

My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff; 

My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints ; 

And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave ; 


A  little,  little  grave  ;- 
Or,  I'll  be  buried  in  t 


-an  obscure  grave. 


I  the  king's  highwajr ; 
Some  way  of  common  tread,  where  subjects'  feet 
May  lourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  thev  tread  now,  whilst  I  live ; 
And  buried  once,  wny  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Bkhard  11,  Act  III.  So.  6. 

Objects  that  strike  terror  in  a  spectator,  have  in  poetry  and  paint- 
ing a  fine  effect  The  picture  by  raising  a  slight  emotion  of  terror, 
agitates  the  mind ;  and  in  that  conditioi^  every  beauty  makes  a  deep 
impression.  May  not  contrast  heighten  the  pleasure,  by  opposing 
our  present  security  to  the  danger  of  encountering  the  object  repre- 
sented? 

The  other  shax>e, 

if  shape  it  might  be  calPd,  that  shape  had  none 

Disttnguishabfo  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  sul^tanoo  might  be  caird  that  shadow  se«m'd, 

For  each  seem'd  either ;  block  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  bell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.  ParadUe  Lost^  b.  ii.  1.  6M. 

-Now  storming  fury  rose, 


And  clamor  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 

Was  never ;  arms  on  armor  dzishiug  bray'd 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels  * 

Of  brazen  dioriots  raged ;  dire  was  the  noise 

Of  conflict;  overhend  the  dismal  hiss 

Of  flery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew, 

And  flyiiig  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 

So  unaer  fiery  cope  together  rush'd 

Both  battles  main,  witu  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage ;  all  heaven 

Besounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.  Fcwaduie  Lotty  b.  vL  L  fiOT. 

QhoA, But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  hko  stars,  start  from  their  spheresy 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  HamUt^  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

8iL  An  u|I J  oltf Ml  represented  tn  colors  or  words.    XssmpU-*»T«flbto  fk^fnii^ 
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GnUia/no.  Poor  Desdemona  1  Vm  ^lad  thy  father's  dead ; 
Thy  matoh  was  mortal  to  him ;  and  pure  gnef 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.    Did  ho  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn : 
Tea,  curae  his  better  angel  from  hi&  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation.  (HhsUo^  Aoi  V.  So.  8. 

662.  Objects  of  horror  must  be  expected  from  the  foregoiiig 
theory ;  for  no  description,  however  lively,  is  sufficient  to  over 
balance  the  disgust  raised  even  by  the  idea  of  such  objects.  Every 
thing  horrible  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  in  a  description.  Nor 
is  this  a  severe  law :  the  poet  will  avoid  such  scenes  for  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  reader ;  and  to  vary  lus  descriptions, 
nature  affords  plenty  of  objects  that  disgust  lis  in  some  degree  with- 
out raising  horror.  I  am  obliged  therefore  to  condemn  the  pictui« 
of  Sin  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  a  masteriy  per- 
formance :  the  original  would  be  a  horrid  spectack ;  and  the  honor 
is  not  much  softened  in  the  copy : 


-Pensive  here  I  sat 


Alone ;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb, 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  exoe»sive  grown, 
Prodigious  motion  folt  and  rueful  throes. 
At  IsHt  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  seest, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way, 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform^ ;  but  ho  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart. 
Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death ; 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death. 
I  fled ;  but  he  pursued  (though  more,  it  seema, 
Inflamed  with  lust  than  raff e),  and  swifter  far, 
Mo  overtook,  his  mother  aU  dismayM, 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
IngendMng  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
.     These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cxy 
Surround  me,  as  thou  saw'st,  hourly  conceived  • 
And  hourly  born,  with  sorrow  inflmte 
To  me ;  for  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  fortn. 
Afresh  with  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round. 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  And. 
Before  juine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe.  who  sets  them  on. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  i)rey,  but  that  he  knows. 
His  end  with  mine  involved ;  and  knows  tnat  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane, 
Whenever  that  shaU  be.  Book  ii.  1.  777. 

Iago*8  character  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello^  is  insufferably  monsfcrooB 
and  satanical :  not  even  Shakspeare's  masterly  hand  can  make  the 
picture  agreeable. 

Though  the  objects  introduced  in  the  following  scene  is  not 

6f2.'01^eot9  of  horror.    Examples. 
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altogether  so  horrible  as  Sin  is  in  Milton's  description;  yet  with 
every  person  of  delicacy,  disgust  will  be  the  prevailing  emotion : 


Strophades  Graio  stant  nomine  dicta 

InsalsB  lonio  in  m&gno :  quas  dira  Celeeno, 
EarpyiiBque  colnnt  alisB :  Fhineia  postquam 
Clansa  domns,  menaasqae  metu  liqnere  priores. 
Tristias  hand  illis  monstram,  nee  soevior  ulla 
Pestis  et  ira  DeAm  Stygiis  eese  extulit  undis. 


Virffinei  volucram  valtus,  foedittsima  ventris 

ProTavies,  uncseque  manus,  et  pallida  semper 

Ora  fame,  &c.  jEneid,  lib.  iii.  210. 


ProTavies,  uncseque  manus,  et  pallida  semj 
Ora  fame,  &c.  "    " '  ' 

8ee  also  jEneid^  lib.  iii.  613. 


CHAPTER  yyn. 


THS   PHILOSOPHY    OF   STYLE. 
[From  the  Westminster  Beyiew  (1852),  somewhat  abridged  aod  modified] 

563.  Dr.  Latham,  condemning  the  incessant  drill  in  English 
Grammar,  rightly  observes  that  ".gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be 
prevented ;  but  the  proper  preventive  is  to  be  got  from  habit,  not 
from  rules."  So  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  excellence  in  com- 
position is  more  dependent  upon  practice  and  natural  talent,  than 
upon  a  mere  acquaintance  with  rhetorical  rules.  He  who  daily 
reads  and  hears,  with  close  attention,  well-framed  sentences,  will 
naturally  more  or  less  be  prompted  to  frame  well  his  own  sentences. 
Some  practical  advantage,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  derived  from 
a  femiliarity  with  the  principles  of  style,  and  from  an  habitual  en- 
deavor to  conform  to  them  in  one's  own  practice. 

The  maxims  contained  in  works  on  rhetoric  and  composition,  are 
not  so  well  apprehended  nor  so  much  respected,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  had  been  arranged  under  some  one  g^nd  principle  from 
which  they  may  fairly  be  deduced.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
"  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit" — that  every  needless  part  of  a  sentence 
"  interrupts  the  description  and  clogs  the  image" — ^that  "  long  sen- 
tences fatigue  tlie  reader's  attention" — ^that  "to  give  the  utmost  force 
to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  closed  with  the  word  that 
makes  the  greatest  figure" — that  "parentheses  should  be  avoided" — 
that  "  Saxon  words  should  be  used  in  preference  to  those  of  Latin 
origin."  We  have  certain  styles  condemned  as  verbose  or  involved. 
Admitting  these  maxims  to  be  just,  they  lose  much  of  their  intrin- 
sic force  and  influence  from  their  isolated  position,  and  from  the  want 
of  scientific  deduction  from  some  fundamental  principle. 

6C8.  Dr.  Latham's  observatioD.— ^cellence  In  composition  dependent  on  what?— Fault 
in  works  on  cheturlc. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

OAUBSB  OF  FORCE  IN  LANGUAGE  WHICH  DEPEND  UPOV  SCOSOlir 
OF  THE  MENTAL  ENERGIES. 


664.  In  seeking  for  the  law  which  underlies  these  common.  \ 
ims  of  rhetoric,  we  may  see   shadowed  forth  in  many  of   them 
the  importance  of  economizing  the  reader's  or  hearer's  attention. 
To  present  ideas  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with 
the  least  possible  effort,  is  the  aim  of  most  of  the  rules  abore 
quoted.     When  we  condemn  writing  that  is  wordy,  or  confused,  or 
intricate ;  when  we  praise  one  style  as  easy,  and  condemn  another 
as  fatiguing,  we  consciously  or  unconsciously  assume  this  as  the 
proper  aim  or  standard  in  writing  or  speaking.     Regarding  lan- 
guage as  an  apparatus  of  symbols  for  the  conveyance  of  thought, 
it  is  proper  to  say,  as  with  reference  to  any  mechanical  apparatos, 
that  the  more  simple  and  the  better  arranged  its  parts,  the  greater 
will  be  the  effect  produced.    In  either  case,  whatever  force  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  machine  is  deducted  from  the  result.    A  reader  or 
listener  has  at  each  moment  but  a  limited  amount  of  mental  power 
available.     To   recognize  and  interpret  the  symbols  presented  to 
him  requires  part  of  this  power :  to  arrange  and  combine  the  im- 
agvs  suggested  requires  another  part ;  and  only  that  part  which 
remaius  can  be  used  for  the  i-ealization  of  the  thought  conveyed. 
Hence  the  more  time  and  attention  it  requires  to  receive  and  un- 
derstand each  sentence,  the  less  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to 
the  contained  idea,  and  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  conceived. 

That  language  is  in  some  measure  a  hindrance  -to  thought  while 
one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  of  thought^  is  apparent  when 
we  notice  the  comparatively  greater  force  with  which  some  thoughts 
are  conveyed  by  simple  signs  and  oestures.  To  say  "  Leave  the 
room"  is  less  expressive  than  to  point  to  the  door.  Placing  & 
fingi»r  upon  the  lijjs  is  more  forcible  than  whispering,  "Do  not  speak." 
A  beck  of  the  hand  is  better  than  "  Come  here."  No  phrase  can 
convey  the  idea  of  surprise  so  vividly  as  opening  the  eyes  and  raisr 
ing  the  eyebrows.  A  shmg  of  the  shoulders  would  lose  much  by 
translation  into  words. 

505.  Again,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  oral  hmguage  is  em- 
plovinl,  the  strongest  effects  are  produced  by  interjections^  which 
couiiouso  entire  sentences  into  syllables ;  and,  in  other  cases,  where 
custom  allows  us  to  expivss  tlioughts  by  single  woi-ds,  as  in  Beware, 
Fudge^  much  force  would  be  lost  by  expanding  them  into  specific 

M4.  Tii«  law  which  underHe»  the  prominent  maxims  of  rfaetoria— The  tim  of  most  of 
lh<Mo  maxima. —Tho  •Uinauds  uihim  ihe  mental  power  of  the  retder  or  Ustaaer.— L 
la  eouie  u  eesure,  a  hlu<lranoo  to  thou^t 
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verbal  propositions.  Hence,  carrying  out  the  metaphoi  that  lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  there  seems  reason  to  think  that 
in  sal  cases  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  vehicle  deduct  from  its 
efficiency ;  and  that  in  composition  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  reduce  this  friction  and  inertia  to  the  smallest  possi- 
ble amount  Let  us  then  inquire  whether  economy  of  the  hearer*s 
or  reader's  attention  is  not  the  secret  of  effort,  alike  in  the  choice 
and  collocation  of  words;  in  the  hest  arrangement  of  clauses  in  a 
sentence;  in  the  proper  order  of  its  principal  and  subordinate  propo- 
sitions ;  in  the  judicious  use  of  simile,  metaphor,  and  other  figures  of 
speech ;  and  in  even  the  rhythmical  sequence  of  syllables. 


I.  THE   CHOICE   OF  WORDS. 

666.  (1)  The  superior  forcibleTiess  of  Saxon  English^  or  rather 
non-Latin  English,  first  claims  our  attention.  The  several  special 
reasons  assignable  for  this  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  general  reason — 
economy.  The  most  important  of  them  is  early  association,  A 
child's  vocabulary  is  almost  wholly  Saxon.  He  says,  /  have^  not  / 
possess  ;  I  wish,  not  /  desire :  he  does  not  reflect^  he  thinks  ;  he 
does  not  beg  for  ami^ement^  but  for  play  ;  he  calls  things  nice  or 
nasty,  not  pleasant  or  disagreeable.  The  synonyms  which  he 
learns  in  after  years  never  become  so  closely,  so  organically  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  signified,  as  do  these  original  words  used  in 
childhood  ;  and  hence  the  association  remains  less  powerful.  But 
in  what  does  a  powerful  association  between  a  word  and  an  idea 
differ  from  a  weak  one  ?  Simply  in  the  greater  rapidity  and  ease 
of  comprehension,  until,  from  its  having  been  a  conscious  effort  to 
realize  their  meanings,  their  meanings  ultimately  come  without  any 
effort  at  all ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  same  process  must  have 
gone  on  with  the  words  of  our  mother  tongue  from  childhood  up- 
ward, we  shall  clearly  see  that  the  earliest-learnt  and  oftenest-used 
words,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  call  up  images  with  less  loss  of 
t'me  and  energy  than  their  later-learned  synonyms. 

567.  (2)  The  comparative  brevity  of  Saxon  English  is  another 
feature  that  brings  it  under  the  same  generalization.  If  it  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  express  an  idea  in  the  smallest  number  of  words,  then 
will  it  be  an  advantage  to  express  it  in  the  smallest  number  of  sylla- 
bles. If  circuitous  phrases  and  neeclless  expletives  distract  the 
attention  and  diminish  the  strength  of  the  impression  produced,  then 
do  surplus  articulations  do  so.  A  certain  effort,  though  commonly 
an  inappreciable  one,  must  be  required  to  recognize  every  vowel  and 

603.  Interjections.  Single  words.— The  chief  tiling  to  be  done  in  oomposltloa.— In  whtt 
resfiecta  economy  of  attention  is  to  be  nrartised. 

666.  Superior  fordblenoss  of  Sftxon  English.-^FIrst  reason. — In  what  ft  powetfUl  aiioda* 
Hon  betwMn  ft  word  ftnd  its  Idea  differs  ttam  ft  weak  ona. 
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consooant  I(  as  we  commonly  find,  the  mind  soon  becomes 
fatigued  when  we  listen  to  an  indistinct  or  fa>-removed  speaker,  or 
when  we  read  a  badly-written  manuscript ;  and  if^  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  the  fatigue  is  a  cumulative  result  of  the  attention  required  to 
catch  successive  syllables,  it  obviously  follows  that  attention  is  in 
such  cases  absorbed  by  each  syllable.  And  if  this  be  true  when  the 
syllables  are  difficult  of  recognition,  it  will  also  be  true,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  when  the  recognition  of  them  is  easy.  Hence,  the  short- 
ness of  Saxon  words  becomes  a  reason  for  their  greater  fc»ce,  as 
involving  a  saving  of  the  articulations  to  be  received. 

668.  (3)  Again,  that  frequent  cause  of  strength  in  Saxon  and 
other  primitive  words — their  imitative  character — renders  it  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  to  use  them.  Both  those  directly  imitative,  aa 
splash,  bang,  whiz,  roar,  &c.,  and  those  analc^cally  imitative^aa 
rough,  smooth,  keen,  blunt,  thin,  Jiard,  crag,  &c.,  by  presenting  to 
the  perceptions  symbols  having  direct  resemblance  to  the  things  to 
be  imagined,  or  some  kinship  to  them,  save  part  of  the  effort  needed 
to  call  up  the  intended  ideas,  and  leave  more  attention  to  the  ideas 
themselves. 

669.  (4)  It  contributes  to  economy  of  the  hearer's  or  readers 
mental  energy  to  use  gpecijlc  rather  tlian  generic  words.  That  con- 
crete terms  produce  more  vivid  impressions  than  abstract  ones,  and 
should,  when  possible,  be  used  instead,  is  a  current  maxim  of  com- 
position. As  Dr.  Campbell  says,  the  more  general  the  terms  are, 
the  picture  is  the  fainter ;  the  more  special  they  are,  the  brighter. 
"We  should  avoid  such  a  sentence  as, 

-In  proportion  as  the  manners,  customs,  and  amusements  of  a  mtion 


arc  cruel  and  Darbarou£i,  the  regulations  of  their  penal  code  wiH  be  severe. 

And  in  place  of  it  we  should  write : 

-In  proportion  as  men  delight  in  battles,  tourneys,  buU-fighte,  and 


combats  of  gladiators,  will  they  punish  by  hanging,  beheading,  burning,  and 
the  rack. 

This  superiority  of  specific  expressions  is  clearly  due  to  a  saving  of 
the  effort  required  to  translate  words  into  thoughts.  As  we  do  not 
think  in  generals  but  in  particulars;  as,  whenever  any  class  of 
things  is  referred  to,  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind 
individual  members  of  it,  it  follows  that  when  an  abstract  word  is 
used,  the  hearer  or  reader  has  to  choose,  from  among  his  stock  of 
images,  one  or  more  by  which  he  may  figure  to  himself  the  genus 
mentioned.  In  doing  this  some  delay  must  arise,  some  force  \^  ex- 
pended ;  and  if,  by  employing  a  specific  term,  an  appropriate  image 
can  be  at  once  suggested,  an  economy  is  achieved,  and  a  more  vivid 
impression  produced. 

6<{7.  Brevity  of  Saxon  English  ;  liow  this  contributes  to  effect 
069.  Effect  of  the  imitaiive  cliarecter  of  pritnitlvo  words. 

569.  Economy  in   nBing  sp«cliic  words.— Dr.  CAmpbell's  remark. — Why  spedAo  cr 
proaslons  economize  effort 
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IL   COLLOCATION  OF  WORDS  IN  A  8SNTEN0S. 

570.  Turning  now  from  the  choice  of  words  to  their  sequence,  we 
shall  find  the  same  general  principle  hold  good.    We  have,  a  priori, 
reason  for  beheving  that  there  is  usually  some  one  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence  more  effective  than  every  other,  and  that  this  order  is  the 
one  ^wtdcli  presents  the  elements  of  the  proposition  in  the  succession 
in  -whicli  they  may  be  most  readily  put  together.    As,  in  a  narra- 
tive, the  events  should  be  stated  in  such  order  that  the  mind  may 
not  have  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  order  rightly  to  connect 
them  ;   as  in  a  group  of  sentences,  the  arrangement  adopted  should 
be  such  that  each  of  them  may  be  understood  as  it  comes,  without 
Waiting  for  subsequent  ones ;  sb  in  every  sentence  the  sequence  of 
'words  should  be  that  which  suggests  the  component  pwts  of  the 
thought  conveyed,  in  the  order  most  convenient  for  building  up  that 
thought    To  enforce,  this  truth,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  appli- 
cations of  it,  we  must  (1)  briefly  inquire  into  tlie  mental  process  hy 
which  the  meaning  of  a  series  of  words  is  apprehended. 

We  cannot  more  simply  do  this  than  by  considering  the  proper 
collocation  of  the  substantive  and  adjective.  Is  it  better  to  place  the 
adjective  before  the  substantive,  or  the  substantive  before  the  adjec- 
tive ?  Ought  we  to  say  with  the  French,  un  cheval  noir  (a  horee 
black) ;  or  to  say  as  we  do,  a  black  horse  ?  Probably  most  persona 
of  culture  would  decide  that  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  a  philosophical  ground  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  English 
arrangement.  If  "*'  a  horse  black"  be  the  form  used,  immediately  on 
the  utterance  of  the  word  "  horse"  there  arises,  or  tends  to  arise,  in 
the  mind  a  picture  answering  to  that  word ;  and  as  there  Has  been 
nothing  to  indicate  what  kind  of  horse,  any  image  of  a  horse  sug- 
gests itself.  Veiy  likely,  however,  the  image  will  be  that  of  a  brown 
horse,  brown  horses  being  equally  or  more  familiar.  The  result  is, 
that  when  the  word  "black"  is  added,  a  check  is  given  to  the 
process  of  thought  Either  the  picture  of  a  brown  horse  already 
present  in  the  imagination  has  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  picture  of 
a  black  one  summoned  in  its  plaee  ;  or  else,  if  the  picture  of  a  brown 
horse  be  yet  unformed,  the  tendency  to  form  it  has  to  be  stopped. 
Whichever  be  the  case,  a  certain  amount  of  hindrance  results.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  "  a  black  horse"  be  the  expression  used,  no 
such  mistake  can  be  made.  The  word  "  black,"  indicating  an  ab- 
stract quality,  arouses  no  definite  idea.  It  simply  prepares  the  mind 
for  conceiving  of  some  object  of  that  color ;  and  the  attention  is  kept 
suspended  until  that  object  is  known.  If  then,  by  the  precedence  of 
the  adjective,  the  idea  is  conveyed  without  the  possibility  of  error, 
whereas  the  precedence  of  the  substantive  is  liable  to  produce  a  mis- 
conception, it  follows  that  the  one  gives  the  mind  less  trouble  than 
the  other,  and  is  therefore  more  forcible.     The  right  formation  of  a 
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picture  will  always  be  facilitated  by  presentiDg  its  elements  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  wanted. 

5Vl.  What  is  here  said  respecting  the  succession  of  the  adjective 
and  substantive,  is  obviously  applicable,  by  change*of  terais,  to  the 
adverb  and  verb.  And,  witliout  further  explanation,  it  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  that  in  the  use  of  prepositions  and  other  pailides, 
most  languages  spontaneously  conform,  with  more  or  less  complete- 
ness, to  this  law. 

(2)  On  applying  a  like  analysis  to  the  larger  divisions  of  a  senr 
ience,  we  find  not  only  that  the  same  principle  holds  good,  but  that 
there  is  great  advantage  in  regarding  it.  In  the  arrangement  of 
predicate  and  subject^  for  example,  we  are  at  once  shown  that  as  the 
predicate  determines  the  aspect  under  which  the  subject  is  to  be 
conceived,  it  should  be  placed  first ;  and  the  striking  efiect  produced 
by  so  placing  it  becomes  comprehensible. 

Take  the  often-quoted  contrast  between  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,"  and  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great,"  When  the  first 
arrangement  is  used,  the  utterance  of  the  word  "  great"  arouses  those 
vague  associations  of  an  impressive  nature  with  which  it  has  been 
habitually  connected ;  the  imagination  is  prepared  to  clothe  with 
high  attributes  whatever  follows;  and  when  the  words  "Diana  of 
the  Ephesians"  are  heard,  all  the  appropriate  imagery  which  can, 
on  the  instant,  be  summoned,  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  pic- 
ture: the  mind  being  thus  led  directly,  without  error,  to  the  intend- 
ed impression.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  order  is  followed, 
the  idea,  **  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  is  conceived  in  any  ordinary 
way,  with  no  special  reference  to  greatness ;  and  when  the  words 
**  is  great"  are  added,  the  conception  has  to  be  entirely  remodelled ; 
whence  arises  a  manifest  loss  of  mental  energy,  and  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  effect 

The  following  vei-se  from  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  though 
somewhat  iiTegular  in  structure,  well  illustrates  the  same  truth : 

Alone^  alone^  aU  aloM, 

AloM  an  a  wld«^  wide  sea  I 
And  never  soiut  took  pity  on 

My  Boul  in  agony. 

Of  course  the  principle  equally  applies  when  the  predicate  is  a  verb 
or  a  participle  :  and  as  efiect  is  gained  by  placing,  first  all  words  in- 
dicating quality,  conduct,  or  condition  of  the  subject,  it  follows  that 
the  copula  should  have  precedence.  It  is  true,  that  the  general 
habit  of  our  language  resists  this  arrangement  of  predicate,  copula, 
and  subject :  but  we  may  readily  find  instances  of  the  additional 
force  gainedi  by  conforming  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  lino  from  "  Julius 
Caesar," 

670.  Tlie  order  of  wonln  in  a  sentcncQ  which  seems  a  priori  to  be  more  effecUre  thim 
tnolh«;f.— Process  by  wliich  the  meaning  of  a  scries  of  wordi  is  apprehended.— Collocation 
« ^*=»ttttv«  Md  acU^ittve.— French  and  EngUah  arrangement    Why  the  latter  to  pr** 
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Then  htrti  this  mighty  heart, 

priority  is  given  to  a  word  embodying  both  predicate  and  copula. 

In  a  pa.ssage  contained  in  "  The  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,"  the  like 
order  is  systemaiically  employed  with  great  effect : 

The  Border  plognn  rent  the  sky  ! 
A  Home!  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced^— forced  back^—now  low,  now  high^ 
^  The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 

As  benda  the  bark^s  most  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  waverM  'mid  the  foes. 

5Y2.  (3)  Pursuing  the  principle  yet  further,  it  is  obrious  that 
for  producing  the  greatest  effect,  not  only  should  the  main  divisions 
of  a  sentence  observe  this  order,  but  the  subdivisions  of  a  sentence 
should  be  similarly  arranged.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  predicate  is 
accompanied  by  some  limit  or  qualification  called  its  complement : 
commonly,  also,  the  circumstances  of  the  subject,  which  form  its  com- 
plement, have  to  be  specified ;  and  as  these  qualifications  and  cir- 
cumstances must  determine  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  they  belong 
to  shall  be  conceived,  precedence  should  be  given  to  them.  Lord 
Karnes  notices  the  fact,  that  this  order  is  preferable ;  though  withr 
out  giving  the  reason.  He  says,  "  When  a  circumstance  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  tlie  transition 
from  it  to  the  principal  subject  is  agreeable ;  is  like  ascending  or 
going  upward."  A  sentence  arranged  in  illustration  of  this  may  be 
desirable.     Perhaps  the  following  will  serve : 

Whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  clear  that  in  practice  the  French 

idea  of  liberty  is — the  right  of  every  man  to  be  master  of  the  rest. 

In  this  case,  w^ere  the  first  two  clauses  up  to  the  word  "  practice" 
inclusive,  which  qualify  the  subject,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  instead 
of  the  beginning,  much  of  the  force  would  be  lost ;  as  thus : 

The  French  idea  of  liberty  is — the  right  of  every  man  to  be  master  of 

the  rest ;  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  theory.  - 

The  effect  of  giving  priority  to  the  complement  of  the  predicate, 
as  well  as  the  predicate  itself,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  opening  of 
"  Hyperion :" 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 
Ihr  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn. 
Far  from  the  fiery  mion  and  eve's  one  star, 
Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  the  predicate  "sat"  pre 
cedes  the  subject  "  Saturn,''  and  that  the  tliree  lines  in  italics  con- 
stituting the  complement  of  the  predicate  come  before  it,  but  that 

571.  Law  for  other  parts  of  speech.— Arraogement  of  predicate  and  subject  Example: 
"Great  Is  Diana,'*  &c.    Other  examples. 

6VL  Snbdiviitiuns  of  a  sentence.— Complement  of  the  predicate.— Clrcnmstancei  Ex- 
ample from  *'  Hyperion." 
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in  the  structure  of  that  complement  also,  the  same  order  is  followed ; 
each  line  being  so  arranged  that  ike  qualifying  words  are  placed 
before  the  words  suggesting  concrete  images, 

573.  (4)  The  right  succession  of  the  principal  and  subordinate 
propositions  in  a  sentence  will  manifestly  be  regulated  by  the  same 
law.  Regard  for  economy  of  the  recipient's  attention,  which,  as  we 
find,^  determines  the  best  order  for  the  subject,  copula,  predicate,  and 
their  complements,  dictates  that  the  subordinate  proposition  shall 
precede  the  principal  one  when  the  sentence  includes  two.  Containing, 
as  the  subordinate  proposition  does,  some  quahfying  or  explanatory 
idea,  its  priority  must  clearly  prevent  misconception  of  the  principal 
one ;  and  must  therefore  save  the  mental  effort  needed  to  correct 
such  misconception. 

JExampU : — ^Those  wlio  go  weekly  to  church,  and  there  have  doled  ont  to 
them  a  quantum  of  belief  which  tbej  have  not  energy  to  work  out  for  them« 
selvea,  are  Bimply  Bpirltual  paupers. 

The  subordinate  proposition,  or  rather  the  two  subordinate  propo- 
sitions, contained  between  the  first  and  second  commas  in  this 
sentence,  almost  wholly  determine  the  meaning  of  the  principal 
proposition  with  which  it  ends ;  and  the  effect  would  be  destroyed 
were  they  to  be  placed  last  instead  of  first 

(5)  The  general  principle  of  right  arrangement  in  sentences,  which 
we  have  traced  in  its  application  to  the  leading  divisions  of  them, 
equally  determines  the  normal  order  of  the  minor  divisions  of  sen- 
tences. The  several  clauses,  of  which  the  complements  to  the  sub- 
ject ^nd  predicate  generally  consist,  may  conform  more  or  less  com- 
pletely to  the  law  of  easy  apprehension.  Of  course,  with  these  as 
with  the  larger  members,  the  succession  should  be  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete. 

574.  (6)  Now,  however,  we  must  notice  a  ftirther  condition  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  proper  combination  of  the  elements  of  a  sentence ; 
but  still  a  condition  dictated  by  the  same  general  principle  with  the 
other :  the  condition,  namely,  that  the  words  and  expressions  most 
nearly  related  in  thought  shall  be  brought  the  closest  together.  Ev- 
idently the  single  words,  the  minor  clauses,  and  the  leading  dinsions 
of  every  proposition,  severally  qualify  each  other.  The  longer  the 
time  that  elapses  between  the  mention  of  any  qualifying  member 
and  the  member  quaUfied,  the  longer  must  the  mind  be  exerted  in 
c^nying  forward  the  qualifying  member  ready  for  use.  And  the 
more  numerous  the  qualifications  to  be  simultaneously  remembered 
and  rightly  applied,  the  greater  will  be  the  mental  power  expended 
and  the  smaller  the  efiect  produced.  Ilenc^,  other  things  equal, 
force  will  be  gained  by  so  arranging  the  membei"S  of  a  sentence  that 
tliese  suspensions  shall  at  any  moment  be  the  fewest  in  number, 

078.  BacceMioQ  of  the  principal  and  subordinate  propositions  tn  the  same  aentanee.  £ac- 
ample.— Order  of  clauses; 
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ckcmI  shall  also  be  of  the  shortest  duration.     The  following  is  anW 
st€MSice  of  defective  combination: 

A  modern  newspaper  statement,  thotifjh  probablv  true,  would  be 

laughed  at  if  quoted  in  a  book  aa  testimony ;  but  the  letter  of  a  court-gossip  la 
t;lxought  good  nitttorical  evidence,  if  written  some  centuries  ago. 

A  rearrangement  of  this,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  indi- 
cated above,  will  be  found  to  increase  the  effect     Thus : 

Though  probably  true,  a  modem  newspaper  statement  quoted  in  a 

book  as  testimony,  would  be  laughed  at ;  but  the  letter  of  a  court-gossip,  if 
'written  some  centuries  ago,  is  thought  good  historical  evidence. 

By  making  this  change  some  of  the  suspensions  are  avoided,  and 
others  shortened ;  whilst  there  is  less  liability  to  produce  premature 
conceptions.  The  passage  quoted  below  from  "Paradise  Lost," 
affords  a  fine  instance  of  sentences  well  arranged,  alike  in  the  priority 
of  the  subordinate  members,  in  the  avoidance  of  long  and  numerous 
suspensions,  and  in  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of  the  clauses 
and  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena  described^  which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  further  prerequisite  to  easy  comprehension,  and  therefore  to  eftect : 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  uuhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Croas-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles  : 
So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold  ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

575.  (7)  The  habitual  use  of  sentences  in  which  all  or  most  of 
the  descriptive  and  limiting  elements  precede  those  described  and 
limited,  give  rise  to  what  is  called  the  inverted  style  ;  a  title  which 
is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this  structure,  but  is  often  used 
where  the  order  of  the  words  is  simply  unusual.  A  more  appropri- 
ate title  would  be  the  direct  style,  as  contrasted  with  the  other  or 
indirect  style  :  the  peculiarity  of  the  one  being  that  it  conveys  each 
thought  into  the  mind  step  by  step,  with  little  liability  to  error ;  and 
of  the  other,  that  it  gets  the  right  thought  conceived  by  a  series  of 
approximations. 

(8)  The  superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  indirect  form  of  sen- 
tence,  implied  by  the  several*conclusions  that  have  been  drawn,  must 
not,  however,  be  affirmed  without  limitation.  Though  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  it  is  well  for  all  the  qualifying  clauses  of  a  period  to 
precede  those  qualified,  yet,  as  carrying  forward  each  qualifying 
clause  costs  some  mental  effort,  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of 
them  and  the  time  they  are  carried  become  gieat,  we  reach  a  limit 

574  Words  to  be  broDgtat  most  closely  together.— Beasan  for  Jaxtaposftion.— Example 
of  de&otlTe  arrangemeut    Example  of  good  arrangement 
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beyoDd  -which  more  is  lost  than  gained.  Other  things  equal,  ihs 
arrangement  should  be  such  that  no  concrete  image  shall  be  suggested 
until  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  have  been  pre- 
sented. And  yet,  as  lately  pointed  out^  other  things  equal,  the  fewer 
the  materials  to  be  held  at  once^  and  the  shorter  the  distance  theg 
have  to  be  bome^  the  better.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  most  mental  effort  will  be  entailed  by  the  many 
and  long  suspensions,  or  by  the  correction  of  successive  misconcep- 
tions. 

676.  This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided  by  considering  the 
capacity  of  the  persons  addressed,  A  greater  grasp  of  mind  is  re- 
quired for  the  ready  comprehension  of  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
direct  manner,  when  the  sentences  are  in  any  wise  intricate.  To 
recollect  a  number  of  preliminaries  stated  in  elucidation  of  a  coming 
image,  and  to  apply  them  all  to  the  formation  of  it  when  suggested, 
demands  a  considerable  power  of  concentration,  and  a  tolerably  vig- 
orous imagination.  To  one  possessing  these,  the  direct  method  will 
mostly  seem  the  best,  whilst  to  one  deficient  in  them  it  will  seem 
the  worst.  Just  as  it  may  cost  a  strong  man  less  effort  to  cany  a 
hundred-weight  from  place  to  place  at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a 
time ;  so  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear  along  all  the 

Sualifications  of  an  idea,  and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named, 
lan  to  first  imperfectly  conceive  such  an  idea,  and  then  carry  back 
to  it  one  by  one  the  details  and  limitations  afterwards  mentioned. 
Whilst,  conversely,  as  for  a  boy  the  only  possible  mode  of  transferring 
a  hundred-weight,  is  that  of  taking  it  in  portions ;  so  for  a  weak 
mind,  the  only  possible  mode  of  forming  a  compound  perception 
may  be  that  of  building  it  up  by  cairying  separately  its  several 
parts. 

That  the  indirect  method — the  method  of  conveying  the  meaning 
by  a  series  of  approximations — is  best  fitted  for  the  uncultivated, 
may  indeed  be  inferred  from  their  habitual  use  of  it  The  form  of 
expression  adopted  by  the  savage,  as  in  "  Water,  ^ve  me,"  is  the 
simplest  type  of  the  approximative  arrangement.  In  pleonasms, 
which  are  comparatively  prevalent  among  the  uneducated,  the  same 
essential  structure  is  seen ;  as,  for  instance,  in  "  The  men,  they  were 
there."  Again,  the  old  possessive  case,  "  The  king,  his  crown,"  con- 
forms to  the  like  order  of  thought.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
rect mode  is  called  the  natural  one,  implies  that  it  is  the  one  spon- 
taneously employed  by  the  common  people — that  is,  the  one  easiest 
for  undisciplined  minds. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  even  when  addressing  the  most  vigorous  intellect?,  the  direct 
style  is  unfit  for  communicating  thoughts  of  a  complex  or  abstract 


076.  Inverted  style  described.    A  more  appropriate  title  for  tills  stjlo.    The  proper  Uipl- 
Uounk  to  the  direct  style.— Bale  where  qualifying  elansee  are  numerouiL 
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character.  So  loog  as  the  mind  has  not  much  to  do,  it  ngay  be  well 
to  grasp  all  the  preparatory  clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  to  use  them 
effectively ;  but  if  some  subtilty  in  the  argument  absorb  the  atten- 
tion— if  every  faculty  be  strained  in  endeavoring  to  catch  the 
speaker^s  or  writer's  drif)^  it  may  happen  that  the  mind,  unable  to 
carr}'  on  both  processes  at  once,  will  break  down,  and  allow  all  its 
ideas  to  lapse  into  confusion. 

m.  THE  LAW  OF  EFFECT  IN  USING  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

677.  Turning  now  to  consider  Figures  of  Speech,  we  may  equally 
discern  the  same  law  of  effect  Underlying  all  the  rules  that  may 
be  given  for  the  choice  and  right  use  of  them,  we  shall  find  the 
same  fundamental  requirement — economy  of  attention.  It  is  indeed 
chiefly  because  of  their  great  ability  to  subserve  this  requirement, 
that  figures  of  speech  are  employed.  To  bring  the  mind  more  easily 
to  the  desired  conception,  is  in  many  cases  solely,  and  in  all  cases 
mainly,  their  object. 

(1)  Let  us  begin  with  the  figure  called  Synecdoche.  The  ad- 
vantage sometimes  gained  by  putting  a  part  for  the  whole  is  due  to 
the  more  convenient,  or  more  accurate,  presentation  of  the  idea  thus 
secured.  If,  instead  of  saying  "  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,"  we  say  "  a  fleet 
of  ten  «ai7,"  the  picture  of  a  group  of  vessels  at  sea  is  more  readily 
suggested ;  and  is  so  because  the  sails  constitute  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  vessels  so  circumstanced ;  whereas  the  word  ships  would 
more  likely  remind  us  of  vessels  in  dock. 

Again,  to  say  "  All  hands  to  the  pumps !"  is  better  than  to  say 
"All  men  to  the  pumps!"  as  it  suggests  the  njen  in  the  special 
attitude  intended,  and  so  saves  effort  Bringing  "^ay  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,"  is  another  expression  the  effect  of  which  has 
the  same  cause. 

678.  (2)  The  occasional  increase  of  force  produced  by  Metontmt 
may  be  similarly  accounted  for. 

'**  1'he  low  morality  of  the  har'^  is  a  phrase  both  briefer  and  more 
significant  than  the  literal  one  it  stands  for.  A  belief  in  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  intelligence  over  brute  force,  is  conveyed  in  a  more 
concrete,  and  therefore  more  realizable  form,  if  we  substitute  the  pen 
and  the  sword  for  the  two  abstract  tenns.  To  say  "Beware  of 
drinking !"  is  less  effective  than  to  say  "  Beware  the  bottle !"  and  is 
so,  clearly  because  it  calls  up  a  less  specific  image. 

(3)  The  Simile,  though  in  many  cases  employed  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  ornament,  yet  whenever  it  increases  the  force  of  a  passage, 
docs  so  by  being  an  economy.     Here  is  an  instance  : 

Bid  Kcferencc  to  the  capacity  of  those  ad^lresscd.— For  whom  the  Indirect  method  is  hest 
tXXM,  Title  generally  given  to  this  method.  For  what  tboaghts  the  direct  style  la 
Bnflt 

677.  "Why  chiefly  figures  of  speech  are  employed.— Synecdoche.    Example. 

MR  Metonymy.    Example.— How  simile  increases  the  force  of  a  passage.    Example^ 
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-The  illuRion  that  great  men  and  frreat  events  came  oftener  in  eari^ 


times  than  now,  is  partly  due  to  historical  perspective.  As  in  a  range  of  eqni- 
distant  cohimns,  tlie  furthest  off  look  the  closest,  so  the  conspicuous  objects  of 
the  past  seem  more  thickly  clustered  the  more  remote  they  are. 

To  construct,  by  a  process  of  literal  explanation,  the  thought  thus 
conveyed,  would  take  many  sentences ;  and  the  first  elements  of  the 
picture  would  become  faint  whilst  the  imagination  was  busy  in 
adding  the  others.  But  by  the  help  of  a  comparison  all  effort  is 
saved  ;  the  picture  is  instantly  realiaed,  and  its  full  effect  produced. 
579.  Of  the  position  of  the  Simile*  it  needs  only  to  remark,  that 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the  order  of  the  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive, predicate  and  subject,  principal  and  subordinate  proposi- 
tions, <fec.,  is  applicable  here.  As  whatever  qualifies  should  precede 
whatever  is  qualified,  force  will  generally  he  gained  by  placing  the 
simile  upon  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  That  this  arrangement 
is  the  best,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  fi^om  the  ""  Lady  of 
the  Lake:" 

As  wreath  of  snow  on  mountain  breast, 

Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 

And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay. 

Inverting  these  couplets  will  be  found  to  diminish  the  effect  con- 
siderably. There  are  cases,  however,  even  where  the  simile  is  a 
simple  one,  in  which  it  may  with  advantage  be  placed  last ;  as  in 
these  lines  from  Alexandes  Smith's  "  Life's  Drama." 

I  see  the  future  stretch 
'  All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea.  -     /_. ^ 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be,  that  so  abstract  an  idea  as  that 
attaching  to  the  \yord  "  future,"  does  not  present  itself  to  the  mind 
in  any  definite  form,  and  hence  the  subsequent  arrival  at  the  simile 
entails  no  reconstruction  of  the  thought 

Nor  are  such  the  only  cases  in  which  this  order  is  the  most  for- 
cible. As  the  advantage  of  putting  the  simile  before  the  object 
depends  on  its  being  carried  forward  in  the  mind  to  assist  in  forming 
an  image  of  the  object,  it  must  happen  that  if,  fi*om  length  or  com- 
pla»ty,  it  cannot  so  be  carried  forward,  the  advantage  is  not  gained. 
Tlie  annexed  sonnet^  by  Coleridge,  is  defective  from  this  cause  : 

As  when  a  child  on  some  long  winter's  night, 
Affrighted,  dinging  to  its  grandam^s  knees. 
With  eager  wondering  and  perturbed  delignt 
Listens  strange  talcs  of  fearful  dark  decrees, 
Muttcr'd  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell ; 

*  Properly,  the  term  "  simile"  is  applicable  only  to  the  entire  figure,  inclosive 
«f  the  two  tilings  compared  and  the  comparison  drawn  between  them.  But  as 
there  exists  no  name  for  the  illustrative  member  of  the  figure,  there  seems  no 
alternative  but  to  employ  "  simile"  to  express  this  also.  The  context  will  in 
each  case  show  in  which  sense  the  word  is  used. 

5T9.  The  position  of  the  simile,  and  reason  given.  Ezampio  from  Scott;  from  Smith: 
from  Coleridge. 
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Or  of  those  hngs  who  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight,  ride  the  air  sublime, 
And  minjfle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  Ixell ; 
Cold  liorror  drinks  its  blood  i    Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hoar  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  babes,  that  loved  each  other  dear, 
HurderM  by  cruel  uncle's  mandate  fell : 
£v*n  such  the  shivering  joys  thy  tones  impart, 
£v^n  so,  thou,  Siddons,  meltest  my  sad  heart. 

Here,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  accumulation  of  circumstances, 
the  firat  part  of  the  comparison  becomes  more  or  less  dim  before  its 
application  is  reached,  and  requires  re-reading.  Had  the  main  idea 
been  first  mentioned,  less  effort  would  have  been  required  to  attain 
it,  and  to  modify  the  conception  of  it  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
parison, and  refer  back  to  the  recollection  of  its  successive  features 
for  help  in  forming  the  final  image. 

580.  (4)  The  superiority  of  the  Metaphor  to  the  Simile  is  as- 
cribed by  Dr.  Whately  to  the  fact  that  "  all  men  are  more  gratified 
at  catching  the  resemblance  for  themselves  than  in  having  it  pointed 
out  to  them.^'  But  after  what  has  been  said,  the  great  economy  it 
achieves  will  seem  the  more  probable  cause.  If,  drawing  an  analogy 
between  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  we  say, 

As,  in  passing  through  the  crystal,  beams  of  white  light  are  decom- 
posed into  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  so  in  traversing  the  soul  of  the  poet,  the 
colorless  rays  of  truth  are  transformed  into  brightly-tmted  poetry ; — 

it  is  clear  that  in  receiving  the  double  set  of  words  expressing  the 
two  portions  of  the  comparison,  and  in  carrying  the  one  portion  to 
the  other,  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  absorbed.  Most  of 
this  is  saved,  however,  by  putting  the  comparison  in  a  metaphorical 
form,  thus : 


The  white  light  of  truth,  in  traversing  the  many-eided  transparent  soni 

of  the  poet,  is  refhtcted  into  iris-hued  poetry. 

How  much  is  conveyed  in  a  few  words  by  the  help  of  the  Meta- 
phor, and  how  vivid  the  effect  consequently  produced,  may  be  abun- 
dantly exemplified.    From  a  ^  Life  Drama"  may  be  quoted  the  phrase, 

I  spear'd  him  with  a  jest, 

as  a  fine  instance  among  the  many  which  that  poem  contains. 

A  passage  in  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  of  Shelley,  displays  the 
power  of  the  Metaphor  to  great  adyantage : 

Methought  among  the  lawns  together, 

We  wandered  nnderneath  the  young  gray  dawn, 

And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains, 

Sh«phirded  by  the  slow  unwilling  wind. 

090.  Bnperiorihr  of  metaphor  to  simile ;  reasons  given.— Example  concerning  Troth. 
Sxample  from  **Life  DrBma.**  Example  from  Shelley.— When  meti^hor  iluMildi^ye  plaee 
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This  last  expression  is  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  with  which 
realizes  the  features  of  the  scene ;  bringing  the  mind,  as  it  were,  bj 
a  bound  to  the  desired  conception. 

But  a  limit  is  put  to  the  advantageous  use  of  the  Metaphor,  by  the 
condition  it  mvAt  he  sufficiently  simple  to  be  understood  from  a  hint 
Evidently,  if  there  be  any  obscurity  in  the  meaning  or  application 
of  it,  no  economy  of  attention  will  be  gained,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Hence,  when  the  comparison  is  complex,  it  is-  usual  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Simile, 

581.  (5)  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  figure  sometimes  classed 
under  Allegory,  but  which  might  perhaps  oe  better  called  Cofn- 
pound  Metaphor,  that  enables  us  to  retain  the  brevity  of  the  meta- 
phorical form  even  where  the  analogy  is  intricate.  This  is  done  by 
indicating  the  application  of  the  figure  at  the  outset,  and  then  leaving 
the  mind  to  continue  the  parallel  itself.  Emerson  has  employed  it 
with  great  effect  in  the  first  of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Times :" 

The  main  interest  which  any  aspects  of  the  times  can  have  for  ns.  is  the 
great  spirit  which  gazes  through  them,  the  li^ht  which  thej  can  shed  on  the 
wonderfnl  questions,  What  we  are?  and  whither  do  we  tend?  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  deceived.  -  Here  we  drift,  like  white  sail  across  the  wide  ocean,  now 
bright  on  the  wave,  now  darkling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea :  but  from  what  port 
did  we  sail  ?  who  knows  ?  or  to  what  port  are  we  bound  ?  who  knows  ?  Tnere 
is  no  one  to  tell  us  but  such  poor  weather-tossed  mariners  as  ouf%eIves,  whom 
we  speak  as  wo  pass,  or  who  nave  hoisted  some  signal,  or  floated  to  ns  some 
letter  in  a  bottle  from  afar.  But  what  know  they  more  than  we  ?  They  also 
found  themselves  on  this  wondrous  sea.  No :  from  the  older  sailors  nothing. 
Over  all  their  speaking-trumpets  the  gray  sea  and  the  loud  winds  answer — 
Not  in  us ;  not  m  Time. 

682.  (6)  The  division  of  the  simile  fi*om  the  metaphor  is  by  no 
means  a  definite  one.  Between  the  one  extreme  i;i  which  the  two 
elements  of  the  comparison  are  detailed  at  full  length  and  the  anal- 
ogy pointed  out,  and  the  other  extreme  in  which  the  comparison 
is  implied  instead  of  stated,  come  intermediate  forms,  in  which  the 
comparison  is  partly  stated  and  partly  implied.     For  instance : 

•^ Astonished  at  the  performances  of  the  English  plough,  the  Hindoos 

paint  it,  sot  it  up  and  worship  it;  thus  turning  a  tool  into  an  idol :  linguists  do 
the  same  with  language. 

There  is  an  evident  advantage  in  leaving  the  reader  or  hearer  to 
complete  the  figure.  And  generally  those  intermediate  forms  are 
good  in  proportion  as  they  do  this,  provided  the  mode  of  completing 
It  be  obvious. 

683.  (7)  Passing  over  much  that  may  be  said  of  like  purport 
upon  hyperbole,  personification,  apostrophe,  Ac,  we  close  our  re- 
marks upon  construction  by  a  typical  example. 

The  general  principle  that  has  been  enunciated  is,  that  the  force 
of  all  verbal  forms  and  arrangements  is  great  in  proportion  as  the 

061.  Adrantage  and  nature  of  tbeoomponndinetaphcr.    Example  IhHn  Smenou. 
OB&  eioau  and  mataplior  not  always  dtoUucL    Exaoipltu 
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time  and  mental  effort  they  demand  from  the  recipient  is  small. 
The  special  applications  of  this  general  principle  have  been  several 
times  illustrated ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  relative  goodness 
of  any  two  modes  of  expressing  an  idea  may  be  determined  by  ob- 
serving which  requires  the  shortest  process  of  thought  for  its  com- 
prehension. But  though  conformity  in  particular  points  has  been 
exemplified,  no  cases  of  complete  conformity  have  yet  been  quoted. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  them ;  for  the  English  idiom  scarcely 
permitB  the  order  which  theory  dictates.  A  few,  however,  occur  in 
Oasian.    Here  is  one : 

As  anttunn^s  dark  storms  poar  from  two  echoing  hiUs,  so  towards  each 
other  approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  fW>m  high  rocks  meet, 
and  mix.  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  load,  roush,  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin 
and  Innua&il.  *  *  *  *  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean  when  rolls  the  waves 
on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven ; — such  is  the  noise  of  the 
battle. 

Except  in  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the  first  two  similes,  the 
theoretically  best  arrangement  is  fully  carried  out  in  each  of  these 
sentences.  The  simile  comes  before  the  qualified  imager  the  adjec- 
tive$  before  the  subatantiveSy  the  predicate  and  copula  before  the  sub- 
jeety  and  their  respective  complements  before  them.  That  the  passage 
ia  more  or  less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bombastic  proves  nothing ; 
or  rather  proves  our  case.  For  what  is  bombast  but  a  force  of  ex- 
pression too  great  for  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas  embodied  ?  All 
that  may  rightly  be  inferred  is,  that  only  in  very  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  to  produce  a  dimaz,  should  all  the  conditions  of  effective 
expression  be  fulfilled. 


IT.  OHOIOE  AND  ABRANOEMENT  OF  THE  MINOR  IMAGES  OUT  OF  WHIOH 
PARTICULAR  THOUGHTS  ARE  BUILT. 

584.  Passing  on  to  a  more  complex  application  of  the  doctrine 
with  which  we  set  out,  it  must  now  be  remarked,  that  not  only  in 
the  structure  of  sentences  and  the  use  of  figures  of  speech,  may  econ- 
omy of  the  recipient's  mental  energy  be  assigned  as  the  cause  ot 
force,  but  that  in  the(  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  minor  images} 
out  of  which  some  large  thought  is  to  be  butlt^  we  may  trace  the 
same  condition  of  effect 

To  select  from  the  sentiment,  scene,  or  event  described,  those  tgpi" 
eal  elements  which  carry  many  others  along  with  them,  and  so  by 
saying  a  few  things  but  suggesting  many,  to  abridge  the  description, 
is  the  secret  of  producing  a  vivid  impression.  Thus  if  we  say,  Real 
nobility  is  "  not  transferable ;"   besides  the  one  idea  expressed, 

588.  Force  of  yerbal  forms  and  arraDgements  is  in  proportion  to  what?— The  relatlrc 
goodness  of  two  modes  of  expressing  sn  idea,  how  determined.  Elzample  lh>m  Omiftn. 
Ol^ectiou  to  this  in»tiuiccw    Inferenoe. 
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several  are  implied  ;  and  as  these  can  be  thought  much  sooner  than 
tlioy  can  be  put  in  words,  there  is  gain  in  omitting  them.  How  the 
mind  may  be  led  to  construct  a  complete  picture  by  the  presentation 
of  a  few  parts,  an  extract  from  Tennyson's  *' Mariana"  will  well 
show  : 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  honse. 

The  door  upon  the  hinges  creak'a 

The  flv  Bung  i'  the  pane;  the  monso 

Behind  the  hioaldermg  wainscot  shriekM, 

Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 

The  several  circumstances  here  specified  bring  with  them  hosts  of 
appropnate  associations.  Our  attention  is  rarely  drawn  by  the  buz- 
zing of  a  fly  in  the  window,  save  when  every  thing  is  still.  Whilst 
the  inmates  are  monng  about  the  house,  mice  usually  keep  silence ; 
and  it  is  only  when  extreme  quietness  reigns  that  they  peep  from 
their  retreats.  Hence,  each  of  the  facts  mentioned,  presupposing 
nirmerous  others,  calls  up  these  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and 
revives  the  feeling  of  dull  solitude  with  which  they  are  connected  in 
our  experience.  Were  all  these  facts  detailed  instead  of  suggested, 
the  attention  would  be  so  frittered  away  that  little  impression  of 
dreariness  would  be  produced.  And  here,  without  further  explana- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that,  be  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  conveyed 
what  it  may,  this  skilful  selection  of  a  few  particulars  which  imply 
the  rest,  is  the  key  to  success.  In  the  choice  of  component  ideas,  as 
in  the  choice  of  expressions,  the  aim  must  be  to  convey  thk 

GREATEST  QUANTITY  OF  THOUGHTS  WITH  THE  SMALLEST  QUANTITY  OF 
WORDS. 


V^  SUPPLEMENTARY  CAUSES  OF  FORCE  IN  EXPRESSION.j 

685.  Before  inquiring  whether  the  law  of  effect,  thus  far  traced, 
will  account  for  the  superiority  of  poetry  to  prose,  it  will  be  needful 
to  notice  some  supplementary  causes  of  force  in  expression  that  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  These  are  not,  properly  speaking,  addi- 
tional causes,  but  rather  secondary  ones,  originating  from  those 
already  specified — reflex  manifestations  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  remark  that  mental  excitement 
sponlaneously  prompts  the  use  of  those  forms  of  speech  which  have 
been  pointed  out  as  tli£  most  effective,  "  Out  with  him  !"  "  Away 
with  him !"  are  the  natural  utterances  of  angry  citizens  at  a  disturbed 
meeting.  A  voyager,  describing  a  terrible  storqi  he  had  witnessed, 
would  rise  to  some  such  climax  as,  "  Crack  went  the  ropes,  and  down 
went  the  mast."  Astonishment  may  be  heard  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  *'  Never  was  there  such  a  sight !"  AJl  which  sentences  are, 
it  will  be  obseiTed,  constructed  after  the  direct  type. 

BSi.  8ol«ctloD  of  typical  oiemouts.    Example  from  Tennyion.    BMnarka  on  it 
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Again,  every  one  will  recognize  the  fact  tW  veiled  perstna  are 
given  to  figures  of  speech.  The  vituperation  kjt  the  vulgar  abounds 
-with  them  ;  often,  indeed,  consists  of  little  else.  "  Beast,"  *'  brute," 
"  gjillows-rogue,"**  cut-throat  villain," — these  and  other  like  metaphors, 
or  metaphoriciil  epithets,  at  once  call  to  mind  a  street  quarrel, 

58G.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  extreme  brevity  is  one  of 
tJu  characteristics  of  passionate  language.  The  sentences  are  generally 
incomplete,  the  particles  are  omitted,  and  frequently  important 
words  are  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  Great  admiration 
does  not  vent  itself  in  a  precise  proposition,  as,  "  It  is  beautiful,"  but 
Id  a  simple  exclamation,  "  Beautiful !"  He  who,  when  reading  a 
lawyer's  letter,  should  say  "  Vile  rascal !"  would  be  thought  angry ; 
Tvhilst  "  He  is  a  vile  rascal"  would  imply  comparative  coolness. 
Thus  we  see  that,  alike  in  the  order  of  the  words,  in  the  frequent 
use  of  figures,  and  in  extreme  conciseness,  the  natural  utterances  of 
excitement  conform  to  the  theoretical  conditions  of  forcible  ex- 
pression. 

Here,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  speech  acquire  a  secondary 
thought  from  association.  Having,  in  actual  life,  habitually  formed 
them  in  connection  with  vivid  mental  impressions ;  and  having  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with  them  in  the  most  poweiful  writing ;  they 
come  to  have  in  themselves  a  species  of  force.  The  emotions  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  produced  by  the  strong  thoughts 
wrapped  up  in  these  forms,  are  partially  aroused  by  the  forms  them- 
selves. They  create  a  certain  degree  of  animation  ;  they  induce  a 
preparatory  sympathy ;  and  when  the  striking  ideas  looked  for  are 
reached,  they  are  the  more  vividly  realized. 


VI.   W/IY    POETRY   IS   ESPECIALLY   IMPRESSIVE. 

587.  (1)  The  continuous  use  of  those  modes  of  expression  that 
are  alike  forcible  in  themselves,  and  forcible  from  their  associations, 
produces  the  peculiarly  impressive  species  of  composition  wliich  we 
call  poetry.  Poetry,  we  shall  find,  habitually  adopts  those  symbols 
of  thought^  and  those  methods  of  using  them,  which  instihct  and 
analysis  agree  in  choosing  as  Tnost  effective,  and  becomes  poetry  by 
virtue  of  doing  this. 

On  turning  back  to  the  various  specimens  that  have  been  quoted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  direct  or  inverted  fonn  of  sentence  predomi- 
nates in  them,  and  that  to  a  degree  quite  inadmissible  in  prose. 
And  not  only*  in  the  frequency,  but  in  what  is  termed  the  violence 
of  the  inversions  will  this  distinction  be  remarked. 

6S5.  Uow  arc  the  mnnt  effective  forms  of  speech  prompted.  JBsnmple.— Kind  of  language 
nsefi  by  exc!te«l  ])erHons.    Kxiimp'o. 

5S6.  CbaracterUUc  of  pa&siouuto  langnage.  Example.- -Strength  derived  ttQm  aMO- 
datiOQ. 
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In  ihe  abundant  use  of  figures^  aga^Q)  ^^  niay  recognize  the  same 
Inith.  Metaphors,  similes,  hyperboles,  and  personifications,  are  the 
poet's  colors,  which  he  has  liberty  to  employ  almost  without  limit. 
We  characterize  as  "  poetical  the  prose  which  repeats  these  appli- 
ances of  language  with  any  frequency ;  and  condemn  it  as  "  over- 
florid"  or  "aflfected"  long  before  they  occur  with  the  profui^on 
allowed  in  verse. 

Further,  let  it  be  remarked  that  in  brevity — ^the  other  requisite  of 
forcible  expression  which  theory  points  out,  and  emotion  spopta- 
zteously  fulfils — ^poetical  phraseology  similarly  difiers  from  ordinary 
phraseology.  Imperfect  periods  are  frequent,  elisions  are  perpetual, 
and  many  of  the  minor  words  which  would  be  deemed  easential  in 
prose  are  dispensed  with. 

688.  Thus  poetry^  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  is  especially 
impressive  because  it  obeys  all  the  laws  of  effective  speech,  and  partly 
because  in  so  doing  it  imitates  the  natural  utterances  of  excitement. 
Whilst  the  matter  embodied  is  idealized  emotion,  the  vehicle  is  the 
idealized  language  of  emgtion.  As  the  musical  composer  catches 
the  cadences  in  which  our  feelings  of  joy  and  sympathy,  grief  and 
despair  vent  themselves,  and  out  of  these  germs  evolves  melodies 
suggesting  higher  phases  of  these  feelings;  so  the  poet  develops 
from  the  typical  expressions  in  which  men  utter  passion  and  senti- 
ment, those  choice  forms  of  verbal  combination  in  which  concen- 
trated passion  and  sentiment  may  be  fitly  presented. 

(2)  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  poetry  conducing  much  to  its 
effect — the  peculiarity  which  is  indeed  usually  thought  to  be  its 
characteristic  one — still  remaining  to  be  considered  :  we  mean  its 
rhythmical  stntcture.  This,  unexpected  as  it  may  be,  will  be  found 
to  come  under  the  same  generalization  with  the  others.  like  each 
of  them,  it  is  an  idealization  of  the  natural  language  of  emotion, 
which  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  metrical  if  the  emotion  be  not  vio- 
lent ;  and  hke  each  of  them,  it  is  an  economy  of  the  reader's  or 
hearer's  attention. 

In  the  peculiar  tone  and  manner  we  adopt  in  uttering  versified 
language,  may  be  discerned  its  relationship  to  the  feelixigs ;  and  the 
pleasure  which  its  measured  movement  gives  us  is  ascribable  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  words  metrically  arranged  can  be  rec- 
ognized. This  last  position  will  scarcely  be  at  once  admitted ;  but 
a  little  explanation  will  show  its  reasonableness.  For  if^  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  mental  energy  in  the  mere  act  of 
listening  to  verbal  articulations,  or  in.  that  silent  repetition  of  them 
which  goes  on  in  reading — if  the  perceptive  £aculties  must  be  in 
active  exercise  to  identify  every  syllable — then  any  mode  of  com- 
bining words  so  as  to  present  a  regular  recurrence  of  certain  traits 

687/Chanctori8tto  of  po«trf.-rWliat  form  of  sentence  predominatea.-|CrBe  of  figKraa.-^ 
Breyin^. 
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which  the  mind  can  anticipate,  will  diminish  that  strain  upon  the 
attention  required  by  the  cold  irregularity  of  prose. 

689.  In  the  same  manner  that  Jthe  body,  m  receiving  a  series  of 
varying  concussions,  must  keep  the  muscles  ready  to  meet  the  most 
violent  of  them,  as  not  knowing  when  such  may  come ;  so  the 
mind,  in  receiving  unarranged  articulations,  must  keep  its  perception 
active  enough  to  recognize  the  least  easily  caught  sounds.  And  as, 
if  the  concussions  recur  in  a  definite  order,  the  body  may  husband 
its  forces  by  adjusting  the  resistance  needful  for  each  concussion ; 
K>,  if  the  syllables  be  niythmically  arrang'ed,  the  mind  may  economize 
its  energies  by  anticipating  the  attention  required  for  each  syllable. 
Far  fetched  as  this  idea  will  perhaps  be  thought,  a  Utde  introspec- 
tion will  countenance  it 

That  we  do  take  advantage  of  the  metrical  language  to  adjust 
our  perceptive  faculties  to  the  force  of  the  expected  articulations,  is 
clear  frona  the  fact  that  we  are  balked  by  halting  versification. 
Much  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  step  more  or  less  than 
we  counted  upon  gives  us  a  shock,  so,  too,  does  a  misplaced  accent 
or  a  supernumerary  syllable.  In  the  one  case  we  know  that  there  is 
an  erroneous  pre-adjustment ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  there 
is  one  in  the  other.  But  if  we  habitually  pre-adjust  our  perceptions 
to  the  measured  movement  of  verse,  the  physical  analogy  lately 
given  renders  it  probable  that  by  so  doing  we  economize  attention ; 
and  hence  that  metrical  language  is  more  effective  than  prose, 
simply  because  it  enables  us  to  do  this. 

Were  there  space,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  rhyme,  and  also  that  which  we  take  in  euphony, 
,  are  not  partly  ascribable  to  the  same  general  cause. 

f 
SECOND  DIVISON  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

CAUSES  OF  FORCE  IN  LANOUAQE  WHICH  DEPEND  UPON  EOONOBfT  OF 
MENTAL  SENSIBILniES.  * 

690.  A  few  paragraphs  only  can  be  devoted  to  a  second  division 
of  our  subject  that  here  presents  itself.  To  pursue  in  detail  the  laws 
of  effect,  as  seen  in  the  larger  features  of  composition,  would  exceed 
both  our  limits  and  our  purpose.  But  we  may  fitly  indicate  some 
further  aspect  of  the  general  principle,  and  hint  a  few  of  its  wider 
applications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  considered  only  those  causes  of  force  in 

66S^  Whj  poetry  is  especially  Imprnsslre. — ^Poet  compared  with  the  mnslcal  com* 
poeer.— Bhytnmical  structaro,  resolt  uf  the  Uw  of  economy.— Pleaaare  of  the  measured 
moTement  traced  to  what?    Explanation  of  thia 

6S9.  Poetry  more  easily  apprcbv nded  than  prose.  Illostrsted  by  the  body  reedTing  mj^ 
ing  eoncuoaioDB ;  by  halting  verBlflcation ;  descent  of  flight  of  ^^ira. 
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laDgnage  wbicb  depend  upon  economy  of  the  mental  ener^s  :  we 
have  now  biiefly  to  glance  at  those  wbko  depend  upon  econoiuv  of 
mental  sewsibi lilies.  Indefensible  though  this  division  may  be  as  a 
psychological  one,  it  will  yet  serve  roughly  to  indicate  the  reiiiaJD- 
ing  field  of  investigation.  It  will  suggest,  that  besides  consideiing 
the  extent  to  which  any  faculty  or  group  of  faculties  is  tasked  in  re- 
ceiving a  form  of  words,  and  realizing  it»  contained  idea,  we  have  to 
consider  the  state  in  which  this  faculty  or  group  of  faculties  is  left ; 
and  how  the  reception  of  subsequent  sentences  and  images  will  be 
influenced  by  that  state. 

(1)  *  Without  going  at  length  into  so  wide  a  topic  as  the  exercise 
of  fticiilties  and  its  reactive  etieets,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  cidl  to 
miud  that  every  faculty  (when  in  a  if  late  of  normal  activity)  w  mo%t 
capable  at  the  outset ;  and  that  the  change  in  its  condition,  tekich 
ends  in  what  we  term  exhau&tion^  begins  simulianeoudy  with  its  ex- 
ercise. This  geneialization,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  our 
bodily  cxpeiienees,  and  which  our  daily  laiigunge  recognizes  as  true 
of  the  mind  as  a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  each  mental  power,  from 
the  simplest  of  the  senses  to  the  most  complex  of  the  sentiments. 

If  we  hold  a  flower  to  the  nose  for  a  long  time,  we  become  insen- 
sible to  its  scent  We  say  of  a  very  brilliant  Hash  of  lightning  that 
it  blinds  us ;  which  means  that  our  eyes  have  for  a  time  lost  their 
ability  to  appreciate  light  After  eating  a  quantity  of  honey,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  our  tea  is  without  sugar.  The  phrase  ^  a  deaf- 
aning  roar**  implies  that  men  find  a  very  loud  sound  temporarily  in- 
japacitutes  them  for  heating  faint  ones.  Now  the  truth  which  we 
at  once  recognize  in  these,  its  extreme  manifestations,  may  be  traced 
throughout ;  and  it  may  be  shown  that  alike  in  the  reflective  facul- 
ties, in  the  imagination,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  the  ludi- 
crous, the  sublime,  in  the  sentiments,  the  instincts,  in  all  tlie  menial 
powers,  however  we  may  classify  them — action  exhausts;  and  that  in 
prof  portion  as  the  action  is  violent,  the  subsequent  pix)stration  is  great. 

591.  (2)  Equally,  throughout  the  whole  nature,  may  be  tiac^ 
the  Ihw  that  exercised  faculties  are  ever  tending  to  resume  their  ori- 
ginat  state.  Not  only  after  continued  rest  do  they  regain  their  foil 
power ;  not  only  do  brief  cessations  partially  invigorate  them :  but 
even  whilst  they  are  in  action,  the  resulting  exhaustion  is  ever  being 
neutralized.  The  two  processes  of  imsie  and  repair  go  on  together. 
Hence,  with  facuUies  habitually  exercised,  as  the  senses  in  all,  or  the 
muscles  in  a  laborer,  it  happens  that^  during  moderate  activity,  the 
re{)air  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  waste,  that  the  diminution  of  power 
is  scarcely  appreciable ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  activity  has  been 
long  continued,  or  has  been  very  violent,  that  the  repair  becomes  so 
far  in  arrear  of  the  w:iste  as  to  pioduce  a  perceptible  prostration.  In 
all  cases,  however,  when  by  the  acttion  of  n  faculty,  waste  has  l>een 

090.  Serond  Division  of  the  subject  ^When  ennh  facoltj  is  most  Tigorous. — ^EflWt  of  •«• 
•reis*     Flowsr  helU  to  the  nose.    Flash  of  iig htnlog.    Eating  honey. 
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incurred,  some  lapse  of  time  must  take  place  before  full  efficiency 
can  be  re-acquired  ;  and  this  time  must  1>b  long  in  propoition  as  the 
waste  has  been  great. 

592.  Keeping  in  mind  these  general  truths,  we  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  undei'stand  certain  causes  of  effect  in  composition  now  to 
be  considered.  Every  perception  received,  and  every  conception  re- 
alized, entailing  some  amount  of  waste — or,  as  Liebig  would  say, 
8ome  changes  of  matter  in  the  brain — and  the  efficiency  of  the  fac- 
ulties subject  to  this  waste  being  thereby  temporarily,  though  oflen 
but  momentarily,  diminished — die  resulting  partial  inability  must 
affect  the  acts  of  perception  and  conception  that  imme<^ately  suc- 
ceed. And  hence  we  may  expect  that  the  vividness  with  which 
images  are  reahzed  will,  in  many  cases,  depend  on  the  order  of  their 
presentation,  even  when  one  order  is  as  convenient  to  the  under- 
atandiug  as  the  other. 

We  shall  find  sundry  facts  which  alike  illustrate  this  and  are  ex- 
plained by  it.  Climax  is  one  of  them.  The  marked  efiect  obtained 
by  placing  last  the  most  striking  of  any  series  of  images,  and  the 
weakness — often  the  ludicrous  weakness — produced  by  reversing 
this  aiTangement,  depends  on  the  general  law  indicated.  As  imme- 
diately after  looking  at  the  sun  we  cannot  perceive  the  light  of  a  lire, 
whilst  by  looking  at  the  fire  first  and  the  sun  afterwards  we  can  per- 
ceive both;  so  after  receiving  a  brilliant,  or  weighty,  or  terrible 
thought,  we  cannot  appreciate  a  less  brilliant,  less  weighty,  or  less 
terrible  one,  whilst,  by  reversing  the  order,  we  can  appreciate  each. 

593.  In  Antithemj  again,  we  may  recognize  the  same  general 
truth.  The  opposition  of  two  thoughts  that  are  the  reverse  of  each 
other  in  some  prominent  trait  insures  an  impressive  effect ;  and  does 
this  by  giving  a  momentary  relaxation  to  the  faculties  addressed. 
If,  after  a  series  of  images  of  an  ordinary  character,  appealing  in  a 
moderate  degi'ee  to  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  or  approbation,  or 
beauty,  the  mind  has  presented  to  it  a  very  insignificant,  a  very  un- 
worthy, or  a  veiy  ugly  image — the  faculty  of  reverence,  or  approba- 
tion, or  beauty,  as  the  case  may  be,  having  for  the  time  nothing  to 
do,  tends  to  resume  its  full  power;  and  will  immediately  afterwards 
ai)preciate  a  vast,  admirable,  or  beautiful  image  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  do.  Improbable  as  these  momentaiy  variations  in  suscep- 
tibility will  seem  to  many,  we  cannot  doubt  their  occurrence  when 
we  contemplate  the  analogous  variations  in  the  su^^ceptibility  of  the 
senses,  liefeiring  once  more  to  phenomena  of  vision,  eveiy  one 
knows  thnt  a  patch  of  black  on  a  white  ground  looks  blacker,  and  a 
patch  of  white  on  a  black  ground  looks  whiter  than  elsewhere.  As 
the  blackness  and  the  whiteness  must  really  be  the  same,  the  only 

691;  Tendency  of  cvercisod  facaltics.— Waste  and  repair  lUastrated. 
692.  The  process  of  perception  and  eoncf;ption  attended  with  certain  eflTecta. — Climax 
•xplainecL 
09a  Kifect  of  aotitheals  explained.— Reference  to  phecsmena  of  vision. 
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sssignable  cause  for  this  is  a  difierence  in  their  action  upon  us,  de- 
pendent on  the  different  states  of  our  faculties.  It  is  amply  a  visual 
antithesis. 

594.  (3)  But  this  extension  of  the  general  principle  of  economy 
— this  further  condition  of  effect  in  composition,  that  the  power  of 
the  faculties  must  be  continuously  husbanded — includes  much  more 
than  has  yet  been  hinted.  It  implies  not  only  that  certain  arrange- 
ments and  certain  juxtapositions  of  connected  ideas  are  best ;  but 
that  some  modes  of  dividing  and  presenting  the  subject  will  be  more 
effective  than  others  ;  and  that,  too,  inespective  of  its  local  cohesion. 
It  shows  why  we  must  progress  from  the  less  interesting  to  the  more 
interesting  ;  and  why  not  only  the  composition  as  a  whole,  but  eadi 
of  its  successive  portions,  should  tend  towards  a  climax.  At  the 
same  tim£  it  forbids  long  continuity  of  the  same  species  of  thought^ 
or  repeated  production  of  the  sam£  effects.  It  warns  us  against  the 
error  committed  both  by  Pope  in  his  poems  and  by  Bacon  in  his 
essays — the  error,  namely,  of  constantly  employing  the  most  effec- 
tive forms  of  expression ;  and  it  points  out,  that  as  l£e  easiest  posture 
by  and  by  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  with  pleasure  exchanged  for 
one  less  easy ;  so  the  most  perfectly  constructed  sentences  vfill  soon 
weary,  and  relief  will  be  given  by  using  those  of  an  inferior  kind, 

505i  Further,  it  involves  that  not  only  should  we  avoid  generally 
combining  our  words  in  one  manner,  however  good,  or  working  out 
our  figures  and  illustrations  in  one  way,  however  telling,  but  we 
should  avoid  any  thing  like  uniform  adherence,  even  to  the  wider 
conditions  of  effect.  We  should  not  make  every  section  of  our  sub- 
ject progress  in  interest ;  we  should  not  always  rise  to  a  climax.  As 
we  saw  that,  in  single  sentences,  it  is  but  rarely  allowable  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  of  strength,  so  in  the  larger  portions  of  composi- 
tion we  must  not  often  conform  entirely  to  the  law  indicated.  We 
must  subordinate  the  component  effects  to  the  total  effect 

(4)  In  deciding  how  practically  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  ar- 
tistic composition,  we  may  derive  help  by  bearing  in  mind  a  fiict  al- 
ready pointed  out — the  fitness  of  certain  verbal  arrangements  for 
certain  kinds  of  thought.  The  constant  variety  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting ideas  which  the  theory  demands,  will  in  a  great  degree  re- 
sult from  a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the  matter.  We  saw 
how  the  direct  or  inverted  sentence  is  spontaneously  used  by  excited 
people ;  and  how  their  language  is  also  characterized  by  figures  of 
speech  and  extreme  brevity.  Hence  these  may  with  advantage  pre- 
dominate in  emotional  passages,  and  may  increase  as  the  emotion 
rises. 

506.  On  the  other  hand,  for  complex  ideas  the  indirect  sentence 

594.  Modea  of  dividing  and  prejMntinff  a  subject '  Tend  to  climax. — OonUnnitjr  of  auna 
species  of  thou^iit — l-.rror  of  I*ope  and  Bacon. 

59^  Unifonnlty  of  a  certain  Icind  forbidden.— The  fllneas  of  certain  verbal  arrangementf 
^r  certain  kinda  of  thought. 
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ieems  the  best  vehicle.  In  conversation,  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  near  approach  to  a  desired  conclusion  will  often  show  itself 
in  a  series  of  short,  sharp  sentences ;  whilst,  in  impressing  a  view  al- 
ready enunciated,  we  generally  make  our  periods  voluminous  by  pi- 
ling thought  upon  thought.  These  natural  modes  of  procedure  may 
serve  as  guides  in  writing.  Keen  obseivation  and  skilful  analysis 
would,  in  like  manner,  detect  many  other  peculiarities  of  expression 
produced  by  other  attitudes  of  mind  ;  and  by  paying  due  attention 
to  all  Buch  traits,  a  writer  possessed  of  sufficient  versatility  might 
make  some  approach  to  a  completely  organized  work. 

(6)  This  species  of  composition^  which  the  law  of  effect  points 
out  as  the  perfect  one,  is  the  one  which  high  genius  tends  naturaUy 
to  produce.  As  we  found  that  the  kinds  of  sentence  which  are  the- 
oretically best  are  those  generally  employed  by  "superior  minds,  and 
by  inferior  minds  when  excitement  has  raised  them ;  so  we  shall  find 
that  the  ideal  form  for  a  poem,  essay,  or  fiction,  is  that  which  the 
ideal  writer  would  evolve  spontaneously.  One  in  whom  the  powers 
of  expression  fully  responded  to  the  state  Of  mind  would  unconscious- 
ly use  that  variety  in  the  mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts  which  Art 
demands. 

597.  This  constant  employment  of  one  species  of  phraseology, 
which  all  have  now  to. strive  against,  implies  an  undeveloped  facmty 
of  language. '  To  have  a  specific  style  is  to  be  poor  in  speech.  If  we 
glance  back  at  the  past,  and  remember  that  men  had  once  only  nouns 
and  verbs  to  convey  their  ideas  with,  and  that  from  then  to  now  the 
growth  has  been  towards  a  greater  number  of  implements  of  thought, 
and  consequently  towards  a  greater  complexity  and  variety  in  their 
combinations^  we  may  infer  that  we  are  now,  in  our  use  of  sentences, 
much  what  the  primitive  man  was  in  his  use  of  words,  and  that  a 
continuance  of  de  process  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  must  produce 
increasing  heterogeneity  in  our  modes  of  expression.  As  now  in  a 
fine  nature  the  play  of  the  features,  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  its  ca- 
dences, vary  in  harmony  with  every  thought  uttered ;  so  in  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  fully  developed  power  of  speech,  the  mould  in  which  each 
combination  of  words  is  cast  will  similarly  vary  with,  and  be  appro- 
priate k),  the  sentiment. 

598.  That  a  perfectly  endowed  man  must  unconsciously  write  in 
all  styles,  we  may  infer  from  considering  how  all  styles  originate. 
Why  is  Addison  difiuse,  Johnson  pompous.  Goldsmith  simple? 
Why  is  one  author  abrupt,  another  rhythmical,  another  concise? 
Evidently  in  each  case  the  habitual  mode  of  utterance  must  depend 
upon  the  habitual  balance  of  the  nature.  The  predominant  feelings 
have  by  use  trained  the  intellect  to  represent  them.  But  whikt 
long,  though  unconscious,  discipline  has  made  it  do  this  efficiently, 

9K,  The  proper  yehlde  for  complex  Ideaa.— Varjrinff  stnietare  of  oar  aenteoMB  In  eon* 
varwtion.'^Tbe  kind  of  ooinpo«ition  whicli  geniaa  tends  to  prodaea.* 
M7/  A  spedflc  style.— The  sdaptstlon  to  be  simed  at 
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It  remainfi,  from  lack  of  practice,  incapable  of  doiDg  the  same  for  Uie 
less  powerful  feelings ;  and  when  these  are  excited,  the  usual  mode« 
of  expression  undergo  but  a  slight  modification.  Let  the  powers  of 
speech  be  fully  developed,  however ;  let  the  ability  of  the  intellect 
to  convey  the  emotions  be  complete ;  and  this  fixity  of  style  will 
disappear.  •  The  perfect  writer  will  express  himself  as  Junius,  when 
in  the  Junius  frame  of  mind ;  when  he  feels  as  Lamb  felt,  will  use  » 
like  familiar  speech ;  and  will  fall  into  the  niggedness  of  Carljle, 
when  in  a  Carlylean  mood.  Now  he  will  be  rhythmical,  and  now 
irregular ;  here  his  language  will  be  plain,  and  there  ornate ;  some- 
times his  sentences  will  be  balanoed,  and  at  other  times  unsymraet- 
rical ;  for  a  while  there  will  be  a  considerable  sameness,  and  then, 
again,  great  variety.  From  his  mode  of  expression  naturally  re- 
sponding to  his  state  of  feeling,  there  will  flow  from  his  pen  a  com- 
position changing  to  the  same  degree  that  the  aspects  of  his  subject 
change.  He  will  thus  without  effort  conform  to  what  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  laws  of  effect.  And  whilst  his  work  presents  to  the  reader 
that  variety  needful  to  prevent  continuous  exertion  of  the  same  fac- 
ulties, it  will  also  answer  to  the  description  of  all  highly  organized 
products,  both  of  man  and  of  nature ;  it  will  be  not  a  series  of  Ilka 
parts  ftimply  placed  in  juxtaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of  \xdr 
tike  parts  that  are  mutually  dependent 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

XPIO  AND  DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION 

599.  Traoedt  differs  not  from  the  epic  in  substance :  in  both  the 
same  ends  are  pursued,  namely,  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  in 
both  the  same  means  is  employed,  namely,  imitation  of  human 
actions.  They  differ  only  in  tne  manner  of  imitating :  epic  poetry 
employs  narration ;  trag^y  represents  its  facts  as  passing  in  our 
sight :  in  the  former,  the  poet  introduces  himself  as  an  historian ;  in 
the  latter,  he  presents  his  actors,  and  never  himself.* 

*  The  diftlogae  in  a  dramatic  composition  diatingaishes  it  so  clearly  fW>m 
other  compositions,  that  no  writer  has  thought  it  necessary  to  search  ror  any 
other  distingaishing  mark.  Bat  much  asoless  labor  has  been  bestowed  to 
distinguish  an  epic  poem  by  some  jpeculiar  mark.  Bossnet  defines  it  to  be  **  A 
composition  i^  verse,  intended  to  form  the  manners  by  instructions  disguised 
under  the  allegories  of  an  important  action:"  which  excludes  every  epic  foem 
fo<?nded  upon  real  facts,  and  perhaps  includes  several  of  .£sop^8  fables.    Vol- 

^.  The  endowed  man  wUl  write  In  all  styles.  How  shown.— How  the  pecftoi  writer 
will  expreM  himaelC 
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This  (lifierence  regardiDg  form  only,  may  be  thought  slight ;  but 
tlie  effects  it  occasions  are  by  no  means  so ;  for  what  we  see  makes 
a  deeper  impression  than  what  we  learn  frori  others.  A  narrative 
poem  is  a  story  told  by  another:  facts  and  incidents  passing  upon 
the  stage,  come  under  our  own  observation  ;  and  arc  besides  much 
enlivened  by  action  and  gesture,  expressive  of  many  sentiments  be- 
yond the  reach  of  words. 

A  dramatic  composition  has  another  property,  independent  alto- 
gether of  action  ;  which  is,  that  it  makes  a  deeper  impression  than 
narration  :  in  the  former,  persons  express  their  own  sentiments ;  in 
the  latter,  sentiments  are  related  it  second  hand.     For  that  reason, 
Aristotle,  the  father  of  critics,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule.  That  in  an  epic 
poem,  the  author  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  of  introducing  his 
actors,  and  of  confining  the  narrative  pait  within  the  narrowest 
bounds.    {Poet,  chapter  xxv.  sec.  vi.)     Homer  understood  perfectly 
the  advantage  of  this  method  ;  and  his  two  poems  abound  in  dia- 
logue.     Lucan  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme,  even  so  far  as  to  stuff 
his  Pharsalia  with  cold  and  languid  reflections ;  the  merit  of  which 
he  assumes  to  himself,  and  deigns  not  to  share  with  his  actors. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injudiciously  timed  ihan  a  chain  of  such 
reflections,  which  suspend  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  after  the  leaders 
had  made  their  speeches,  and  the  two  armies  are  ready  to  engage 
(Lib.  vii.  from  line  385  to  line  460.) 

600.  Aristotle,  regarding  the  fable  only,  divides  tragedy  into  simple 
and  complex ;  but  it  is  of  greater  moment,  with  respect  to  dramatic 
as  well  as  epic  poetry,  to  found  a  distinction  upon  the  different  ends 
attained  by  such  compositions.  A  poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic, 
that  has  nothing  in  view  but  to  move  the  passions  and  to  exhibit 
pictures  of  virtue  and  vice,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
pathetic  ;  but  where  a  story  is  purposely  contrived  to  illustrate  some 
moral  trtith,  by  showing  that  disorderly  passions  naturally  lead  to 
external  misfortunes,  such  composition  may  be  denominated  moral,* 


taire  reckotifl  verse  so  essential,  as  for  that  sinifle  reason  to  exclude  the  ad* 
▼entares  of  Telemachus.  See  hift  Esmy  upon  £pie  Poetry,  Others,  affected 
with  substance  more  than  with  form,  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  that  poem  to 
be  epic.  It  ia  not  a  little  diverting  to  see  so  many  profound  critics  hunting 
for  what  is  not:  they  take  for  granted,  without  the  ieat^t  foundation,  that  there 
must  be  some  precise  criterion  to  distinguish  epic  poetry  from  every  other 
species  of  writing.  Literary  compositions  run  into  each  other  preci»ely  like 
colors  :  in  their  strong  tints  they  are  easily  distinguished  ;  but  are  susceptible 
of  80  much  variety,  and  of  so  many  different  forms,  that  we  never  can  say  where 
one  spec'.es  ends  and  another  begins.  As  to  the  general  taste,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  work  where  heroic  actions  are  related  in  an  elevated 
Style,  will,  without  farther  requisite,  be  deemed  an  epic  poem. 

*  The  same  distinction  is  applicable  to  that  sort  or  fable  which  is  snid  to  be 
the  invention  of  Msoy.  A  moral,  it  is  true,  is  by  all  critics  cont^idered  as 
essential  to  such  a  fable.  But  nothing  is  more  couimon  than  to  be  led  blindly 
by  autiiority ;   tor  of  the  nnmerous  collections  I  have  seen,  the  fubles  that 

699.  Trazedy  and  epic  poetry  ooinpared.  The  dialogao  of  the  former.^Aa  epic  poem 
4eflaed.^Oompantive  effects  of  draznatio  «  mposition  aod  of  an  epic  poem.* 
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Besides  making  a  deeper  impressioD  tLan  can  be  done  by  cool 
reasoning,  a  moral  poem  does  not  fall  sbort  of  reasoning  in  affording 
conviction :  the  natural  connection  of  vice  with  misery,  and  of  virtue 
Vith  happiness,  may  be  illustrated  by  stating  a  fact  as  well  as  by 
urging  an  argument  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  the  following 
moral  truths :  that  discord  among  the  chiefe  renders  ineffectual  aS 
common  measures ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  a  slightly-founded 
quarrel,  fostered  by  pride  and  arrogance,  are  no  less  fatal  than  those 
of  the  grossest  injury  :  these  truths  may  be  inculcated  by  the  quarrd 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  If  &et& 
or  circumstances  be  wanting,  such  as  tend  to  rouse  the  turbulent 
passions,  they  most  be  invented  :  but  no  accidental  nor  unaccount- 
able event  ought  to  be  admitted ;  for  the  necessary  or  probable  con- 
nection between  vice  and  misery  is  not  learned  from  any  events  but 
what  are  naturally  occasioned  by  the  characters  and  passions  of  the 
persons  represented,  acting  in  such  and  such  circumstances.  A 
real  event  of  which  we  see  not  the  cause,  may  afford  a  lesson 
upon  the  presumption  that  what  hath  happened  may  again  hap- 
pen ;  but  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  a  story  that  is  known  to  be 
a  fiction. 

601.  Many  are  the  good  effects  of  such  compositions.  A  pathetic 
composition,  whether  epic  or  dramatic,  tends  to  a  habit  of  virtue,  by 
exciting  us  to  do  what  is  right,  and  restraining  us  from  what  is 
wrong.  (See  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sec  4.)  Its  frequent  pictures  of 
human  woes  produce,  besides,  two  effects  extremely  salutary :  they 
improve  our  sympathy,  and  fortify  us  to  bear  our  own  misfortunes 
A  moral  composition  obviously  produces  the  same  good  effects, 
because  by  being  moral  it  ceaseth  not  to  be  pathetic :  it  enjoys 
besides  an  excellence  peculiar  to  itself;  for  it  not  only  improves  the 
heart,  as  above  mentioned,  but  instructs  the  head  by  the  moral  it 
contains.  I  cannot  imagine  any  entertainment  more  suited  to  a 
rational  being  than  a  work  thus  happily  illustrating  some  moral 
tmth ;  where  a  number  of  persons  of  different  characters  are  en- 
gaged in  an  important  action,  some  retarding,  others  promoting  the 
great  catastrophe ;  and  where  there  is  dignity  of  style  as  well  ab 
of  matter.  A  work  of  that  kind  has  our  sympathy  at  conunand ; 
and  can  put  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  the  social  affections :  our 
curiosity  in  some  scenes  is  excited,  in  others  gratified ;  and  our 
delight  is  consummated  at  the  close,  upon  finding,  from  ^be  charac- 
ters and  situations  exhibited  at  the  conmiencement,  that  every  inci- 


clearly  inculcate  a  moral,  make  a  very  Bmall  part.  In  many  &ble8,  indeed, 
proper  pictures  of  virtue  and  vice  are  exhibited ;  but  the  bulk  of  these  coUee 
tions  convey  no  instruction,  nor  afford  any  amusement  beyond  what  a  child 
receives  in  reading  an  ordinary  tttory. 


600.  Aristotle's  division  of  traeody  — A  better  division  of  dramatic  as  well  as  of  «fk 
postry.    Illustration.  -«»    '  .  -^ 
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dent  down  to  the  final  catastrophe  is  natural,  and  that  the  whole  in 
conjunction  make  a  regular  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 

Considering  that  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poem  are  the  same  in 
substance,  and  have  the  same  aim  or  end,  one  will  readily  imagine, 
that  subjects  proper  for  the  one  must  be  equally  proper  for  the 
other.  But  considering  their  difference  as  to  form,  there  will  be 
found  reason  to  correct  that  conjecture  at  least  in  some  degree. 
Many  subjects  may  indeed  be  treated  with  equal  advantage  in  either 
form.;  but  the  subjects  are  still  more  numerous  for  which  they  are 
not  equally  qualified ;  and  there  are  subjects  proper  for  the  one,  and 
not  for  the  other.  To  give  some  slight  notion  of  the  difference,  as 
there  is  no  room  here  for  enlarging  upon  every  article,  I  observe, 
that  dialogue  is  better  qualified  for  expressing  sentiments,  and  nar- 
rative for  displaying  facts.  Heroism,  magnanimity,  undaunted 
courage,  and  other  elevated  virtues,  figure  best  in  action :  tender 
passion,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  sympathetic  affections  figure  best  in 
sentiment  It  clearly  follows,  that  tender  passions  are  more  pe- 
culiarly the  province  of  tragedy,  grand  and  heroic  actions  of  epic 
poetry. 

602.  In  this  chapter  of  Emotions  and  Passions*  it  is  occasionally 
shown,  that  the  subject  best  fitted  for  tragedy  is  where  a  man  has 
himself  been  the  cause  of  his  misfortune ;  not  so  as  to  be  deeply 
guilty,  nor  altogether  innocent :  the  misfortune  must  be  occasioned 
by  a  &ult  incident  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  in  some  degree 
venial.  Such  misfortunes  call  forth  the  social  affections,  and  warmly 
interest  the  spectator.  An  accidental  misfortune,  if  not  extremely 
singular,  doth  not  greatly  move  our  pity :  the  person  who  suffers^ 
being  innocent,  is  freed  from  the  greatest  of  all  torments,  that  an- 
guish of  mind  which  is  occasioned  by  remorse  :  an  atrocious  crimi- 
nal, on  the  other  hand,  who  brings  misfortunes  upon  himself  excites 
little  pity,  for  a  different  reason  :  his  remorse,  it  is  true,  aggravates 
his  distress,  and  swells  the  first  emotions  of  pity ;  but  these  are  im- 
mediately blunted  by  our  hatred  of  him  as  a  criminal.  Misfortunes 
that  are  not  innocent,  nor  highly  criminal,  partake  the  advantagies  of 
each  extreme  :  they  are  attended  with  remorse  to  embitter  the  dis- 
tress, which  raises  our  pity  to  a  height ;  and  the  slight  indignation 
we  have  at  a  venial  fault,  detracts  not  sensibly  from  our  pity.  The 
happiest  of' all  subjects  accordingly  for  raising  pity,  is  where  a  man 
of  integrity  fiills  into  a  great  misfortune  by  doing  an  action  that  is 
innocent,  but  which,  by  some  singular  means,  is  conceived  by  him 
to  be  criminal :  his  remorse  aggravates  his  distress ;  and  our  com- 
passion, unrestrained  by  indignation,  knows  no  bounds.  Pity  comes 
thus  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  a  pathetic  tragedy ;  and  by  proper 

♦  [Consult  Spalding's  English  Literature,  pp.  251-4.] 
i01«  Oood  eflfoelB  of  ople  and  dnmatic  ooinpoBltioD&    Sabjeots  suited  to  tach. 
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representation,  raay  be  raised  to  a  height  scarce  exceeded  by  any 
thing  felt  in  real  life.  A  moral  tragedy  takes  in  a  larger  field  ;  as 
it  not  only  exercises  our  pity,  but  raises  another  passion,  which, 
though  selfish,  deserves  to  be  cheiished  equally  with  the  social  afiec- 
tion.  The  passion  I  have  in  view  is  fear  or  tenx)r ;  for  when  a  mis- 
fortune is  the  natural  consequence  of  some  >vi'ong  bias  in  the  temper, 
every  spectator  who  is  conscious  of  such  a  bias  in  himself,  takes  the 
aLirm,  and  dreads  his  falling  into  the  same  misfortune  :  and  by  the 
emotion  of  fear  or  terror,  frequently  reiterated  in  a  variety  of  moral 
tragedies,  the  spectators  are  put  upon  their  guard  against  the  disor- 
ders of  passion. 

[There  is  no  principle  relative  to  human  nature  better  established 
than  this,  that  we  can  be  deeply  concerned  for  tlie  fate  of  no  man, 
whose  character  does  not  in  some  measure  resemble  our  own,  or 
concerning  whose  conduct  we  may  not  reasonably  conclude  that  we 
might  have  acted  the  same  part^  had  we  been  surrounded  witli  the 
same  circumstances  and  motives.  This  principle  points  out  the 
most  proper  characters  for  tragedy.  They  should  be  possessed  of 
high  virtues,  to  inteVest  the  spectators  in  their  happiness ;  but  they 
should  be  exhibited  as  liable  to  errors  and  indiscretions,  arising  from 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  violence  of  passion,  or  the  in- 
temperate pursuit  of  objects  commendable  and  useful.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  such  persons  properly  painted,  and  artfully  heightened, 
take  hold  of  the  mind  with  irresistible  effect  They  engage  every 
sympathetic  feeling  of  the  soul,  and  they  make  us  tremble,  lest,  by 
our  indiscretion  in  similar  indulgence  of  our  passijons,  we  should 
throw  "ourselves  into  similar  distress, — Barron,  Lect.  66.] 

603.  I  had  an  eai'Iy  opportunity  to  unfold  a  curious  doctrine, 
That  fable  operates  on  our  passions,  by  representing  its  events  as 
passing  in  our  sight,  and  by  deluding  us  into  a  conviction  of  reality. 
(Chapter  ii.  part  i.  sect,  vii.)  Hence,  in  epic  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions, every  circumstance  ought  to  be  employed  that  may  promote 
the  delusion ;  such  as  the  borrowing  from  history  some  noted  event, 
with  the  addition  of  circumstances  that  may  answer  tlie  author^s 
purpose ;  the  principal  facts  are  known  to  be  true ;  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  extend  our  belief  to  every  circumstance.  But  in  choosing 
a  subject  that  makes  a  figure  in  history,  greater  precaution  is  neces- 
sary than  where  the  whole  is  a  fiction.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
full  scope  for  invention :  the  author  is  under  no  restraint  other  than 
that  the  characters  and  incidents  be  just  copies  of  nature.  But 
where  the  story  is  founded  on  truth,  no  circumstances  must  be  added 
but  such  as  connect  naturally  with  what  are  known  to  be  true ; 
history  may  be  supplied,  but  must  not  be  conti'adicted :  further,  the 
subject  chosen  must  be  distant  in  time,  or  at  least  in  place ;  for  Uie 
familiarity  of  recent  persons  and  events  ought  to  be  avoided.     Fa- 


608/  The  subject  best  fitted  for  txtigody. 
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miliaritj  ought  more  especially  to  be  avoided  in  an  epic  poem,  the 
peculiar  character  of  which  is  dignity  and  elevation ;  modern  man- 
Bers  make  no  figure  in  such  a  poem.* 

After  Voltaire,  no  writer,  it  is  probable,  will  think  of  rearing  an 
epic  poem  upon  a  recent  event  in  the  history  of  his  own  country. 
But  an  event  of  that  kind  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unqualified  for 
tragedy ;  it  was  admitted  in  Greece,  and  Shakspeare  has  employed 
it  successfully  in  several  of  his  pieces.  One  advantage  it  possesses 
above  fiction,  that  of  more  readily  engaging  our  belief  which  tends 
above  any  other  circumstance  to  raise  our  sympathy.  -  The  scene  of 
comedy  is  generally  laid  at  home ;  familiarity  is  no  objection ;  and 
we  are  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  ridicule  of  our  own  manners. 

604.  After  a  proper  subject  is  chosen,  the  dividing  it  into  parts 
requires  some  art  The  conclusion  of  a  book  in  an  epic  poem,  or  of 
an  act  in  a  play,  cannot  be  altogether  arbitrary ;  nor  be  intended 
for  so  slight  a  purpose  as  to  make  the  parts  of  equal  length.  The 
supposed  pause  at  the  end  of  every  book,  and  the  real  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  act^  ought  always  to  coincide  with  some  pause  in  the 
action.  In  this  respect,  a  dramatic  or  epic  poem  ought  to  resemble 
a  sentence  or  period  in  language,. divided  into  members  that  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  proper  pauses ;  or  it  ought  to  re- 
semble a  piece  of  music,  having  a  full  close  at  the  end,  preceded  by 
imperfect  closes  that  contribute  to  the  melody.  Every  act  in  a 
dramatic  poem  ought  therefore  to  close  with  some  incident  that 
makes  a  pause  in  the  action ;  for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  pretext 
for  interrupting  the  representation ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  break  off 
in  the  very  heat  of  action ;  against  which  every  one  would  exclaim : 
the  absurdity  still  remains  where  the  action  relents,  if  it  be  not  ac- 
tually suspended  for  some  time.  This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  an 
epic  poem ;  though  in  it  a  deviation  from  the  rule  is  less  remark- 
able ;  because  it  is  in  the  reader's  power  to  hide  the  absurdity,  by 
proceeding  instantly  to  another  book.  The  first  book  of  Paradise 
Lost  ends  without  any  close,  perfect  or  imperfect ;  it  breaks  off  ab- 
ruptly where  Satan,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  prepared  to  harangue 
the  convocated  hosts  of  the  fallen  angels;  and  the  second  book 
begins  with  the  speech.  Milton  seems  to  have  copied  the  jEimd, 
of  which  the  two  first  books  are  divided  much  in  the  same  mauner 
Neither  is  there  any  proper  pause  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
jEneid,    There  is  no  proper  pause  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 

■*  I  would  not  from  this  observation  be  thought  to  undervalue  modern  man- 
ners. The  roughness  and  impetuosity  of  ancient  manners,  may  be  better  fitted 
for  an  a^xc  poem,  without  being  better  fitted  for  society.  But  without  regard 
to  that  circumstance,  it  is  the  familiarity  of  modem  manners  that  unqualifies 
them  for  tlie  lofty  subject.  The  dignity  of  our  present  manners  will  be  better 
understood  in  future  ages,  when  they  are  no  longer  familiar. 

608i'  How  fable  operates  upon  onr  pfteslonft.-^Circnm5tance9  that  are  to  be  employed.-* 
Preeaation  requisite  in  choosing  an  bistoiical  subJeot-^An  epic  poem  founded  on  recent 
'>eTenu./Sal^eet  for  comedy./ 
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of  PcarodUe,  Lost,  nor  at  the  end  of  the  eleYenth.    In  the  lU^ 
little  attention  is  given  to  this  rule. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  shall  be  closed  with  a  general  rale, 
Thiit  action  being  the  fundamental  part  of  every  composition,  whether 
epic  or  dramatic,  the  sentiments  and  tone*  of  language  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  the  action,  so  as  to  appear  natural,  and  prc^)er  ibr 
the  occasion.  The  application  of  this  rule  to  our  modern  plays, 
would  reduce  the  bulk  of  them  to  a  skeleton. 

605.  After  carrying  on  together  epic  and  dramatic  compositionfl^ 
I  shall  mention  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  beginning  with  the 
epic  kind.    In  a  theatrical  entertainment,  which  employs  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  it  would  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  introduce  upon 
the  stage  superior  beings  in  a  visible  shape.     There  is  no  place  for 
such  objection  in  a  epic  poem ;  and  Boileau,  with  many  other  critics^ 
declares  strongly  for  that  sort  of  machinery  in  an  epic  poem.    But 
waving  authority,  which  is  apt  to  impose  upon  the  judgment^  let  u& 
draw  what  light  we  can  from  reason.     I  begin  vrith  a  preliminary 
remark,  That  this  matter  is  but  indistinctly  handled  by  critics;  the 
poetical  privilege  of  animating  insensible  objects  for  enUvening  a 
description,  is  very  different  from  what  is  termed  machinery,  w&i% 
deities,  angels,  devils,  or  other  supernatural  powers,  are  introduced 
as  real  personages,  mixing  in  the  action,  and  contributing  to  the 
catastrophe ;  and  yet  these  are  cdhstantly  jumbled  together  in  ihk 
reasoning.    The  former  is  founded  on  a  natural  principle  (chaptei 
XX.  sect  i.) ;  but  can  the  latter  claim  the  same  authority  f  Far  from 
it :  nothing  is  more  unnatural.    Its  effects,  at  the  same  time,  are 
deplorable.    First,  it  gives  an  air  of  fiction  to  the  whole ;  and  pie- 
ventB  that  impression  of  reality  which  is  requisite  to  interest  oar 
affections,  and  to  move  our  passions  (see  chapter  ii.  part  i.  sect,  vii.) 
This  of  itself  is  suflBcient  to  explode  machinery,  whatever  entertain- 
ment it  may  afford  to  readers  of  a  fantastic  taste  or  irregular  imagi- 
nation.   And,  next,  were  it  possible,  by  disguising  the  fiction,  to 
delude  us  into  a  notion  of  reality,  which  I  think  can  hardly  be,  an 
insuperable  objection  would  still  remain,  that  the  aim  or  end  of  ao 
epic  poem  can  never  be  attained  in  any  perfection,  where  machinery 
is  introduced ;  for  an  evident  reason,  that  virtuous  emotions  cannot 
be  raised  successfully,  but  by  the  actions  of  those  who  are  endued 
with  passions  and  affections  like  our  own,  that  is,  by  human  actions; 
and  as  for  moral  instruction,  it  is  clear  that  none  can  be  drawn  from 
beings  who  act  not  upon  the  same  principles  with  us.     A  fable  in 
iEsop's  manner  is  no  objection  to  this  reasoning :  his  lions,  bull^ 
and  goats,  are  truly  men  in  disguise;  they  act  and  feel  in  every 
respect  as  human  beings;  and  the^  moral  we  draw  is  founded  on 
that  supposition.    Homer,  it  is  true,  introduces  the  gods  into  hia 
fiible ;  but  the  religion  of  his  country  authorized  that  liberty ;  it 

6M.  llM  Mils  ofa  aoMect—Ths  doM  of  in  act  In  *  dimmaUo  poem.    Also  <tf  a  book  la 
^  j^rfa— fMUso  Lost--TlM  uBr  jeid— Ooacnl  rale  for  aenttmeati  and  tooe  of  IsQfinsa.  ] 
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beiDg  an  article  in  the  Giecian  creed,  that  the  gods  often  interpose 
visibly  and  bodily  in  human  affairs.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that 
Homer's  deities  do  no  honor  to  his  poems :'  fictions  that  transgress 
the  bounds  of  nature,  seldom  have  a  good  effect ;  they  may  inflame 
the  imagination  for  a  moment,  but  will  not  be  relished  by  any 
person  of  a  correct  taste.  They  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  lower 
rank  of  writers,  but  an  author  of  genius  has  much  finer  materials 
of  Nature's  production,  for  elevating  his  subject,  and  making  it  in- 
teresting. 

606.  I  have  tried  serious  reasonings  upon  this  subject ;  but  ridi- 
cule, I  suppose,  will  be  found  a  more  successful  weapon,  which 
Addison  has  applied  in  an  elegant  manner :  ^  Whereas  the  time  of 
a  general  peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing  near ;  being  informed 
that  there  are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  to  show  their 
talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion,  and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in 
me  lies,  to  prevent  that  efiiision  of  nonsense,  which  we  have  good 
cause  to  apprehend  ;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  every  person  who 
shall  write  on  this  subject,  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  ex- 
pect of  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  his  own  poem,  without  de- 
pending upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon 
any  of  the  muses  by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the 
sending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular  message  or  dispatch  re- 
lating to  the  peace ;  and  shall  by  no  means  suffer  Minerva  to  take 
upon  her  the  shape  of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great 
work.  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the  destinies  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands  who  have 
been  slain  in  the  late  war ;  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths 
may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system  of  powder  and 
ball.  I  do  therefore  strictly  forbid  the  &tes  to  cut  the  thread  of 
man's  life  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  bo  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  Neptune 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands  in  several  poems 
which  we  may  now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  also  prohibit 
his  appearance,  unless  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very 
short  allusion ;  and  that  even  here  he  may  not  be  permitted  to 
enter,  but  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  I  desire  that  tho 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen  gods ; 
it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in  which 
Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any  other  act  of  authority  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  In  short,  I  expect  that  no  pagan  agent  shall  be 
•introduced,  or  any  fact  related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to 
with  a  good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the 
female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  still  be  left  in  full  possession  of 

006/  The  introdaction  npon  the  stage  of  superior  beings  in  visible  shapeJ-Effeets  of  in- 
irodaclBg  sacb  maieMnery  in  an  epic  poem.--.£8op'8  fkole^—Homer^  aenieai 
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their  gods  and  goddesses,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  paper  had 
never  been  written  "     (Spectator,  No.  523^ 

The  marvellous  is  indeed  so  much  promoted  by  machinery,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  embraced  by  the  plurality  of  writers, 
and  perhaps  of  readers.  If  indulged  at' all,  it  is  generally  indulged 
to  excess.  Homer  introduceth  his  deities  with  no  greater  ceremony 
than  as  mortals ;  and  Virgil  has  still  less  moderation  :  a  pilot  spent 
with  watching  cannot  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the  sea  by  natural 
means :  one  bed  cannot  receive  the  two  lovers,  ^neas  and  Dido^ 
without  the  immediate  interposition  of  superior  powers.  The  ridicu- 
lous in  such  fictions,  must  appear  even  through  the  tltickest  veil  of 
gravity  and  solemnity. 

607.  Angels  and  devils  serve  equally  with  heathen  deities  as 
materials  for  figurative  language  ;  perhaps  better  among  Christians, . 
because  we  believe  in  them,  and  not  in  heathen  deities.  But  every 
one  is  sensible,  as  well  as  Boileau,  that  the  invisible  powers  in  our 
creed  make  a  much  worse  figure  as  actors  in  a  modern  poem,  than 
the  invisible  powers  in  the  heathen  creed  did  in  ancient  poems ;  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  heathen  deities,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  votaries,  were  beings  elevated  one  step  only  above 
mankind,  subject  to  the  same  passions  and  directed  by  the  same 
motives ;  therefore  not  altogether  improper  to  mix  with  men  in  an 
impoitant  action.  In  our  creed,  superior  beings  are  placed  at  such 
a  mighty  distance  from  us,  and  are  of  a  nature  so  different,  tliat 
with  no  propriety  can  we  appear  with  them  upon  the  same  stage ; 
man,  a  creature  much  inferior,  loses  all  dignity  in  the  comparison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  historical  poem  admits  the  em- 
beUishment  of  allegory,  as  well  as  of  metaphor,  simile,  or  other 
figure.  Moral  truth,  in  particular,  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  alle- 
gorical manner;  it  amuses  the  fancy  to  find  abstract  terms,  by  a  sort 
of  magic,  metamorphosed  into  active  beings ;  and  it  is  highly  pleas- 
ing to  discover  a  general  proposition  in  a  pictured  event.  But 
allegorical  beings  should  be  confined  within  their  own  sphere,  and 
never  be  admitted  to  mix  in  the  principal  action,  nor  to  co-operate 
in  retarding  or  advancing  the  catastrophe.  This  would  have  a  still 
worse  effect  than  invisible  powers ;  and  I  am  ready  to  assign  the  , 
reason.  The  impression  of  real  existence,  essential  to  an  epic  poen», 
is  inconsistent  with  that  figurative  existence  which  is  essential  to  an 
allegoiy  (see  chapter  xx.  sect  vi.) ;  and  therefore  no  means  can  more 
eflectually  prevent  the  impression  of  reality,  than  to  introduce  alle- 
gorical beings  co-operating  with  those  whom  we  conceive  to  be 
really  existing.  The  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the  Paradiu 
Lostf  is,  I  presume,  not  generally  relished,  though  it  is  not  entirely 
of  the  same  nature  witli  what  I  have  been  condemning :  in  a  work 

606.  Addison's  ridicule  at  machhtery. — Excess  of  it  In  Homer  and  Virgil. 
6u7.  Tbo  figure  wbich  angels  and  devils  would  muke  v  actors  in  a  m(Mem  poem,  oom- 
|>ared  wiUi  the  heathen  delUes  in  ancient  poems.— Allog  jry  in  hbtorical  poema. 
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comprehend irig  the  achievements  of  superior  beings,  there  is  more 
room  for  fancy  than  where  it  is  confined  to  human  actions. 

608.   What  is  the  true  notion  of  an  episode?  or  how  is  it  to  be 
distin^isbed  from  the  principal  action  ?     Every  incident  that  pro- 
motes or  retards  the  catastrophe,  must  be  part  of  the  principal  ac- 
tion.     This  clears  the  nature  of  an  episode ;  which  may  be  defined, 
"  An  incident  connected  with  the  principal  action,  but  contributing 
neither  to  advance  nor  to  retard  it."     The  descent  of  ^neas  into 
hell  doth  not  advance  nor  retard  the  catastrophe,  and  therefore  is  an 
episode.       The  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  producing  an  altera- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  contending  parties,  is  a  part  of  the  princi- 
pal action.     The  family  scene  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad  is  of 
the  same  nature  ;  for  by  Hector's  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
visit  his  wife,  the  Grecians  had  opportunity  to  breathe,  and  even  to 
turn  npon  the  Trojans.     The  unavoidable  effect  of  episode,  accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  must  be,  to  break  the  unity  of  action  ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  never  to  be  indulged  unless  to  unbend  the  mind 
after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  narration.     An  episode,  when  such  is 
its  purpose,  requires  the  following  conditions :  it  ought  to  be  well 
connected  with  the  principal  action  ;  it  ought  to  be  lively  and  in- 
teresting ;  it  ought  to  be  short ;  and  a  time  ought  to  be  chosen 
'when  the  principal  action  relents.* 

In  the  following  beautiful  episode,  which  closes  the  second  book 
of  Fingal,  all  these  conditions  are  united  : 

^Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  hills.  His  deer  drank  of  a 
thousand  8tream«,  and  a  thousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His 
face  was  the  mildness  of  youth  ;  but  his  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was 
his  love,  and  fair  was  she!  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared 
like  a  sunbeam  among  women,  and  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the  raven. 
Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Comal,  and  she  was  his  companion  in  the  chase.  Often 
met  their  eyes  of  love,  and  happy  were  their  words  in  secret.  Bnt  Gormal 
loved  the  maid,  the  chief  of  gloomy  Ardven.  lie  watched  her  lone  steps  on 
the  heath,  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

One  day  tired  of  the  chaiso,  when  the  mist  had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal 
and  the  daughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronau.  It  was  the  wonted 
haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides  were  hung  with  his  arms :  a  hundred  shields  of 
thongs  were  there,  a  hundred  helms  of  soundiug  steel.  Rest  here,  said  he,  my 
love,  Galvina,  thou  liglK  of  the  cave  of  Konan ;  a  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow ; 
I  cro,  but  soon  will  return.  I  fear,  said  she,  dark  Gormal  my  foe  :  I  will  rest 
here  ;  but  soon  return,  my  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mom.  The  daughter  of  Conloch,  to  try  his  love, 
clothed  her  white  side  with  his  armor^  and  strode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan. 
Thinking  her  his  foe,  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  color  changed.  Ho  drew 
the  bow  •  the  Arrow  flew ;  Galvina  fell  in  blood.  He  ran  to  the  cave  with  hasty 
steps  ana  called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.  Where  art  thou,  my  love  ?  but  no 
aniswer. Ho  marked,  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating  against  the  mor- 
tal arrow.    O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  !    He  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

The  hu  Iters  found  the  hapless  pair.  Many  and  silent  were  his  steps  round 
the  dark  Iwelling  of  hb  love.    The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came :  he  fought,  and  tlie 


♦  HonK.r*ft  description  of  the  sliield  of  Achilles  is  properly  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  action  relents,  and  the  resider  can  bear  an  interruption.  But 
the  aut!:cr  of  Telemaclius  describes  the  shield  of  that  young  hero  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  a  very  improper  time  for  an  interruption. 
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■tnngert  fell.  He  searched  for  death  over  the  field ;  bnt  who  could  kill  Um 
mighty  Comal  f  Throwing  awa;^  his  aliield,  an  arrow  found  liia  manly  breast 
He  sleeps  with  his  Galvina ;  their  green  tombs  are  seen  by  the  mariner,  when 
he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

609.  Next,  upon  the  peculiaritUs  of  a  dramatic  poem.  And  the 
first  I  shall  mention  is  a  double  plot ;  one  of  which  must  resemble 
an  episode  in  an  epic  poem ;  for  it  would  distract  the  spectator 
instead  of  entertaining  him,  if  he  were  forced  to  attend,  at  the  same 
time,  to  two  capital  plots  equally  interesting.  And  even  supposing 
it  an  under-plot  like  an  episode,  it  seldom  hath  a  good  ^ect  in 
tragedy,  of  which  simplicity  is  a  chief  property ;  for  an  interesting 
subject  that  engages  our  affections,  occupies  our  whole  attention, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  any  separate  concern.  Variety  is  more  tol- 
erable in  comedy,  which  pretends  only  to  amuse,  without  totally  oc- 
cupying the  mind.  But  even  there,  to  make  a  double-plot  agreeable, 
is  no  dight  effort  of  art :  the  under-plot  ought  not  to  vary  greatly 
in  its  tone  from  the  principal ;  for  discordant  emotions  are  unpleasant 
when  jumbled  together ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  tragri^omedy.  Upon  that  account  the  Provoked  Husband 
deserves  censure :  all  the  scenes  that  bring  the  fiEimily  of  the  Wrong- 
heads  into  action,  being  ludicrous  and  farcical,  are  in  a  veiy  different 
tone  from  the  principal  scenes,  displaying  severe  and  bitter  expostu- 
lations between  Lord  Townley  and  his  lady.  The  same  objection 
touches  not  the  double-plot  of  the  Careless  Husband  ;  the  different 
subjects  being  sweetly  connected,  and  having  only  so  much  variety 
as  to  resemble  shades  of  colors  harmoniously  mixed.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  under-plot  ought  to  be  connected  with  that  which  is 
principal,  so  much  at  least  as  to  employ  the  same  persons:  the 
under-plot  ought  to  occupy  the  intervals  or  pauses  of  the  principal 
action ;  and  both  ought  to  be  concluded  together.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

Violent  action  ought  never  to  be  represented  on  the  stage.  While 
the  dialogue  goes  on,  a  thousand  particulars  concur  to  delude  us 
into  an  impression  of  reality ;  genuine  sentiments,  passionate  lan- 
guage, and  persuasive  gesture :  the  spectator  once  engaged,  is 
willing  to  be  deceived,  loses  sight  of  himself,  and  without  scruple 
enjoys  the  spectacle  as  a  reality.  From  thia  absent  state  he  is 
roused  by  violent  action :  he  awakes  as  from  a  pleasing  dream,  and, 
gathering  his  senses  about  him,  finds  all  to  be  a  fiction.  Horace 
delivers  Qie  same  rule,  and  founds  it  upon  the  same  reason : 

Ne  pueroe  coram  populo  Medea  trncidet ; 
Ant  humana  palam  coqnat  ezta  nefarius  Atreua ; 
Ant  in  avem  Progne  vcrtatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem : 
Quodcomque  ostendis  mihi  sio,  inoredulus  odi. 

The  French  critics  join  with  Horace  in  excluding  blood  from  the 

606.  Epftodo,  how  designated  from  the  prluolpal  aotlou.    Example.— EflSeet  of  an  ^k,• 
ftode;  wbeu  to  be  ludulKed;  ouudltlons. 
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■tage ;  but,  overlookiDg  the  most  substantial  objection,  ikey  urge 
only  that  it  is  barbarous  and  shocking  to  a  polite  audience. 

610.  A  few  words  upon  the  dialogue;  which  ought  to  be  so 
conducted  as  to  be  a  true  representation  of  nature.  I  talk  not  here 
of  the  sentiments,  nor  of  the  language ;  for  these  come  under  differ- 
ent heads:  I  talk  of  what  properly  belongs  to  dialogue- writing ; 
where  eveiy  single  speech,  short  or  long,  ought  to  arise  from  what^ 
is  said  by  the  former  speaker,  and  furnish  matter  for  what  comes 
after,  till  the  end  of  the  scene.  In  this  view,  all  the  speeches,  from 
first  to  last,  represent  so  many  links  of  one  continued  chain.  No 
author,  ancient  or  modem,  possesses  the  art  of  dialogue  equal  to 
Shakspeare.  Dryden,  in  that  particular,  may  justly  be  placed  as  his 
opposite :  he  frequently  introduces  three  or  four  persons  speaking 
upon  the  same  subject,  each  throwing  out  his  own  notions  separate- 
ly, without  regarding  what  is  said  by  the  rest :  take  for  an  example 
the  first  scene  of  Auremebe.  Sometimes  he  makes  a  number  club 
in  relating  an  event,  not  to  a  stranger,  supposed  ignorant  of  it,  but 
to  one  another,  for  the  sake  merely  of  speaking :  of  which  notable 
sort  of  dialogue,  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  In  the  second  part  of  the  same 
tragedy,  scene  second,  the  King,  Abenamar,  and  Zufema,  make  their 
separate  observations,  like  so  many  soUloquies,  upon  the  fluctuating 
temper  of  the  mob.  A  dialogue  so  uncouth,  puts  one  in  mind  of 
two  shepherds  in  a  pastoral,  excited  by  a  prize  to  pronounce  verses 
alternately,  each  in  praise  of  his  own  mistress. 

This  manner  of  dialogue-writing,  besides  an  unnatural  air,  has  an- 
other bad  effect :  it  stays  the  course  of  the  action,  because  it  is  not 
productive  of  any  consequence.  In  Congrevo^s  comedies,  the  action 
is  often  suspended  to  make  way  for  a  play  of  wit 

No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers,  than  to  prolong  a 
speech  after  the  impatience  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
ought  to  prompt  him  or  her  to  break  in.  Consider  only  how  the 
impatient  actor  is  to  behave  in  the  mean  time.  To  express  his  im- 
patience in  violent  action  without  interrupting,  would  be  unnatural ; 
and  yet  to  dissemble  his  impatience,  by  appearing  cool  where  he 
ought  to  be  highly  inflamed,  would  be  no  less  so. 

Rhyme  being  unnatural  and  disgustful  in  dialogue,  is  happily 
banished  from  our  theatre :  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found 
admittance,  especially  among  a  people  accustomed  to  the  more 
manly  freedom  of  Shakspeare's  dialogue.  By  banishing  rhyme,  we 
have  gained  so  much  as  never  once  to  dream  of  any  further  im- 
provement And  yet,  however  suitable  blank  verse  may  be  to  ele- 
vated characters  and  warm  passions,  it  must  appear  improper  and 
affected  in  tbe  mouths  of  the  lower  sort.  Why  then  should  it  be  a 
rule.  That  every  scene  in  tragedy  must  be  in  blank  verse  ?     Shak- 

609.  I>oabl«-pIot  in  a  dramotio  poem ;  in  a  comedy.— Bales  for  the  under-plot.— YtolttA 
■eUoa  on  tbe  stage.  ^ 
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spcare,  with  great  judgment,  has  followed  a  different  rule ;  which  ia, 
to  intermix  prose  with  verse,  and  only  to  employ  the  latter  where  it 
is  i-equired  by  the  importance  or  dignity  of  the  subject.  Familiar 
thoughts  and  ordinary  facts  ought  to  be  expressed  in  plain  language: 
to  hear,  for  example,  a  footman  deliver  a  simple  message  in  blank 
verse,  must  appear  ridiculous  to  every  one  who  is  not  biased  by  cus- 
tom. In  short,  that  variety  of  characters  and  of  situations,  which 
is  Ihe  life  of  a  play,  requires  not  only  a  suitable  variety  in  the  senti- 
ments, but  also  in  the  diction. 

[Upon  the  conduct  of  the  dialogue,  Lord  Jefirey  thus  contrasts 
*he  modern  with  the  otd  English  drama : 

'*  On  the  modem  stage,  every  scene  is  visibly  studied  and  digested 
beforehand ;  and  every  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  it  be 
description,  or  argument,  or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  os- 
tentatiously set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  with  all 
the  decorations  of  the  most  elaborate  rhetoric.  Now,  for  mere  rhet- 
oric and  line  composition,  this  is  very  right ;  but  for  an  imitation  of 
nature,  it  is  not  quite  so  well 

"  On  the  old  English  stage,  however,  the  discussions  always  ap- 
pear to  be  casual,  and  the  argument  quite  artless  and  disorderly. 
The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  short.,  are  made  to  speak  like  men  and 
women  who  meet  without  preparation  in  real  hfe.  Their  reasonings 
are  peipetually  broken  by  passion,  or  left  imperfect  for  want  of  ski  I L 
They  constantly  wander  from  the  point  in  hand,  in  the  most  un- 
business-like  manner  in  the  world ;  and  after  hitting  upon  a  topic 
that  would  afford  to  a  judicious  playwright  room  for  a  magnificent 
seesaw  of  pompous  declamation,  they  have  generally  the  awkward- 
ness to  let  it  slip,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  value ;  and  uni- 
formly leave  the  scene  without  exhausting  the  controversy,  or  stating 
half  the  plausible  things  for  themselves  that  any  ordinary  advisers 
might  have  suggested — after  a  few  weeks'  reflection.  As  specimens 
of  eloquent  argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal  inferiority  of 
our  native  favorites ;  but  as  true  copies  of  nature — as  vehicles  of 
passion,  and  representations  of  character,  we  confess  we  are  tempted 
to  give  them  the  preference.  When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief 
characters  on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  must  give  them 
something  to  say,  and  that  this  something  must  be  interesting  and 
characteristic ;  but  he  should  recollect  also,  that  they  ai^  supposed 
to  come  there  without  having  anticipated  all  they  were  to  hear,  or 
meditated  on  all  they  were  to  deliver ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  char- 
acteristic therefore,  because  it  must  be  glaringly  unnatural,  that  they 
should  proceed  regularly  through  every  possible  view  of  the  subject, 
and  exhaust,  in  set  order,  the  whole  magazine  of  reflections  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation. 

"  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this  view  of  the  matter, 
without  observing,  that  this  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  of  dialogue, 
which  gives  such  an  air  of  nature  to  our  older  plays,  is  frequently 
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carried  to  a  most  blamable  excess ;  and  that,  independent  of  their 
passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  there  is  an  irregularity,  and  a  capricious 
uncertainty  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these  good  old  writers, 
which  excites  at  once  our  amusement  and  our  compassion. .  If  it  be 
true  that  no  other  man  has  ever  written  so  finely  as  Shakspeai-  has 
done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  is  no  less  tnie  that  there  is  not  >a 
scribbler  noW  alive  who  could  possibly  write  worse  than  he  has 
sometimes  written, — who  could,  on  occasion,  devise  more  contemp- 
tible ideas,  or  misplace  them  so  abominably,  by  the  side  of  9uch  in- 
comparable excellence." — Heview  of  Ford,] 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE   THREE    UNITIES. 


61 1/ Man  acts  with  deliberation,  will,  and  choice:  he  aims  at 
some  end — glory,  for  example,  or  riches,  or  conquest,  the  procuring 
happiness  to  individuals,  or  to  his  country  in  general :  he  proposes 
means,  and  lays  plans  to  attain  the  end  purposed,  j  Here  are  a  num- 
ber of  facts  or  incidents  leading  to  the  end  in  vifiw,  the  whole  com- 
posing one  chain  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  In  running 
over  a  series  of  such  facts  or  incidents,  we  cannot  rest  upon  anyone; 
because  they  are  presented  to  us  as  means  only,  leading  to  some 
end ;  but  we  rest  with  satisfisu^don  upon  the  end  or  ultimate  event ; 
because  there  the  purpose  or  aim  of  the  chief  person  or  persons  is 
accomplished.  This  indicates  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,  of  what  Aristotle  calls  an  entire  action,  (Poet,  cap.  vi.  See  also 
cap.  vii.)  The  story  naturally  begins  with  describing  those  circum- 
stances which  move  the  principal  person  to  form  a  plan,  in  order  to 
compass  some  desired  event :  the  prosecution  of  that  plan  and  the 
obstructions,  carry  the' reader  into  the  heat  of  action :  the  middle  is 
properly  ^ere  the  action  is  the  most  involved;  and  the  end  is 
where  the  event  is  brought  about,  and  the  plan  accomplished. 

A  plan  thus  happily  accomplished  after  many  obstructions,  affords 
wonderful  delight  to  the  reader ;  to  produce  which,  a  principle  men- 
tioned above  (chap,  viii.)  mainly  contributes,  the  same  that  disposes 
the  mind  to  complete  every  work  commenced,  and  in  general  to 
carry  every  thing  to  a  conclusion.  « 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  example  of  a  plan  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, because  it  affords  the  clearest  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  mid- 

610.  Bales  for  the  dlAlogue.    Shakspeara    Dryd^D.   CongreTe.— BhTme.— Intermiztim 
•fblaok  veiM  and  pro8e.--.Lord  Jeffirey's  coniparto6n  of  toe  modem  and  the  old  Engllah 
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die,  and  an  end,  in  which  consists  unity  of  action ;  and  indeed  stnct- 
er  unity  cannot  be  imagined  than  in  that  case.  But  an  action  maj 
have  unity,  or  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  without  so  intimate  a 
relation  of  parts ;  as  where  the  catastrophe  is  different  from  what  is 
intended  or  desired,  which  frequently  happens  in  our  best  tragedies. 
In  the  jEneid^  the  hero,  after  many  obstructions,  makes  bis  plan  f^i 
fectual.  The  Iliad  is  formed  upon  a  different  model :  it  begins  with 
the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon ;  goes  on  to  describe 
the  several  effects  produced  by  that  cause ;  and  ends  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Here  is  unity  of  action,  no  doubt,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end ;  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  jEndd,  which  will  thus  appear. 
The  mind  hath  a  propensity  to  go  forward  in  the  chain  of  history : 
it  keeps  always  in  view  the  expected  event ;  and  when  the  incidents 
or  under  parts  are  connected  by  their  relation  to  the  event,  the  mind 
runs  sweetly  and  easily  along  them.  This  pleasure  we  have  in  the 
jEneid,  It  is  not  altogether  so  pleasant,  as  in  the  Iliad^  to  connect 
effects  by  their  common  cause ;  for  such  connection  forces  the  mind 
to  a  continual  retrospect :  loolang  back  is  like  walking  backward. 

Homer's  plan  is  still  more  defective,  upon  another  account,  That 
the  events  described  are  but  imperfectly  connected  with  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  their  cause :  his  wrath  did  not  exert  itself  in  action ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen  were  but  negatively  the 
effects  of  his  wrath,  by  depriving  them  of  his  assistance. 

612.  If  unity  of  action  be  a  capital  beauty  in  a  fable  imitative  of 
human  affairs,  a  plurality  of  unconnected  fables  must  be  a  capital 
deformity.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  we  indulge  an  under-plot  that 
is  connected  with  the  principal:  but  too  unconnected  events  are 
extremely  unpleasant,  even  where  the  same  actors  are  engaged  in 
both.  Ariosto  is  quite  licentious  in  that  particular :  he  carries  on  at 
the  same  time  a  plurality  of  unconnected  stories.  His  only  excuse 
is,  that  his  plan  is  perfectly  well  adjusted  to  bis  subject ;  for  eveiy 
thing  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  wild  and  extravagant 

Though  to  state  facts  in  the  order  of  time  is  natural,  yet  that  ortler 
may  be  varied  for  the  sake  of  conspicuous  beauties,  (See  chapter  i.) 
If,  for  example,  a  noted  stoiy,  cold  and  simple  in  its  first  movements, 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem,  the  reader  may  be  hurried 
into  the  heat  of  action,  reserving  the  preliminaries  for  a  conversation- 
piece,  if  thought  necessary ;  and  that  method,  at  the  same  time, 
hath  a  peculiar  beauty  from  being  dramatic.  (See  chapter  xxi.) 
But  a  privilege  that  deviates  from  nature  ought  to  be  sparingly  in- 
dulged ;  and  yet  romance-writers  make  no  difficulty  of  presenting 
to  the  reader,  without  the  least  preparation,  unknown  persons  en- 
gaged in  some  arduous  adventure  equally  unknown.  In  Cassandra^ 
two  personages,  who  afterwards  are  discovered  to  be  heroes  of  the 

€11.  Bemarks  on  haman  action.— The  bejrinniDg.  middle,  and  end  of  a  atory.— A  plu 
erowned  with  aaeoeaa,  agreeable  —An  action  may  have  anity,  thousb  the  catastrophe  dtf 
fer  from  what  la  intended.    The  ^neld.    The  Iliad. 
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£ib]e,  start  up  completely  armed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  engage  in  a  single  combat.* 

A  play  analyzed,  is  a  chain  of  connected  facts,  of  which  each 
scene  makes  a  link.  Each  scene,  accordingly,  ought  to  produce 
some  incident  relative  to  the  catastrophe  or  ultimate  event,  by  ad- 
vancing or  retarding  it.  A  scene  that  produceth  no  incident,  and 
for  that  reason  may  be  termed  barren^  ought  not  to  be  indulged, 
because  it  breaks  the  unity  of  action ;  a  barren  scene  can  never  be 
entitled  to  a  place,  because  the  chain  is  complete  without  it 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  all  the  facts  in  an  historical  fable 
ought  to  have  a  mutual  connection,  by  their  common  relation  to  the 
grand  event  or  catastrophe.  And  this  relation,  in  which  the  unity 
of  action  consists,  is  equally  essential  to  epic  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions. 

613.  How  far  the  unities  of  time  and  of  place  are  essential,  is  a 
question  of  greater  intricacy.  These  unities  were  strictly  observed 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres ;  and  they  are  inculcated  by  the 
French  and  English  critics  as  essential  to  every  dramatic  composi- 
tion. They  are  also  acknowledged  by  our  best  poets,  though  in 
practice  they  make  frequent  deviation,  which  they  pretend  not  to 
justify,  against  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  against 
the  solemn  decision  of  their  own  countrymen.  But  in  the  coui-se  of 
this  inquiry  it  Will  be  made  evident  that  in  this  article  we  are  under 
no  necessity  to  copy  the  ancients ;  and  that  our  critics  are  guilty  of  a 
mistake  in  admitting  no  greater  latitude  of  place  and  time  than  was 
admitted  in  Greece  and  Rome.f 

All  authors  agree  that  tragedy  in  Greece  was  derived  from  the 
hymns  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  which  were  sung  in  parts  by  a  chorus. 
Thespis,  to  relieve  the  singers,  and  for  the  sake  of  variety,  introduced 
one  actor,  whose  province  it  was  to  explain  historically  the  subject 
of  the  song,  and  who  occasionally  represented  one  or  other  person- 
age.   wdBschylus,  introducing  a  second  actor,  formed  the  dialogue, 


*  I  am  sensiblo  that  a  commencement  of  this  sort  is  mach  relished  by 
readers  disposed  to  the  marvellons.  Their  cariosity  is  raised,  and  they  are 
much  tickled  in  its  gratification.  But  curiosity  is  at  an  end  with  the  first 
reading,  because  the  personages  are  no  longer  unknown  ;  and  therefore  at  tlie 
second  reading,  a  commencement  so  artificial  loses  its  power,  even  over  the 
vulgar.    A  writer  of  genius  prefers  lasting  beauties. 

t  [By  unity  of  action  is  meant  that  aH  the  incidents  of  the  poet  shall  point 
to  one  great  catastrophe.  By  the  unitiet  of  time  and  place  is  understood  that 
the  actual  performance  of  the  action  may  pass  nearly  during  the  time,  and 
within  the  place  of  the  representation.  Without  unity  of  action  it  is  impossible 
to  e^ito  and  agitate  the  passions ;  and  without  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
it  is  impossible  to  ]>reserve  probability,  and  to  persuade  the  spectators  that  the 
action  is  not  imaginary.  But  with  all  these  unities  properlv  combined,  the 
illusion  will  be  complete,  and  the  pas^sions  will  be  as  effectually  roused  by  the 
feigned  events  as  if  they  were  real.— ^arw/»,  Lect.  65.] 

612.  Capital  deformity  in  a  fable.— Order  in  which  1kct»  may  bo  stated.— A  play  aoalyMd. 
Bul«  ft»r  oaob  toene.    Uuity  of  action  dsflued. 
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bj  which  the  perfonnaDce  became  dramatic ;  and  the  actors  were 
muhiplied  when  the  subject  represented  made  it  necessary.  But 
stiJl  the  chorus,  whicl  gave  a  beginning  to  tragedy,  was  considered 
as  an  essential  part  The  first  scene  generally  unfolds  the  pre- 
liminary circumstances  that  lead  to  the  grand  event ;  and  this  soeiie 
is  by  Aristotle  termed  the  prologue.  In  the  second  scene,  where 
the  action  properly  begins,  the  chorus  is  introduced,  which,  as 
originally,  continues  upon  the  stage  during  the  whole  performance: 
the  chorus  frequently  makes  one  in  the  dialogue ;  and  when  the 
dialogue  happens  to  be  suspended,  the  chorus,  during  the  interval, 
is  employed  in  singing.  Sophocles  adheres  to  this  plan  religiously, 
Euripides  is  not  altogether  so  correct.  In  some  of  his  pieces  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  remove  the  chorus  for  a  little  time.  But  when 
that  unusual  step  is  risked,  matters  are  so  ordered  as  not  to  inteirnpt 
the  representation :  the  chorus  never  leave  the  stage  of  their  own 
accord,  but  at  the  command  of  some  principal  personage,  who  con- 
stantly waits  their  return. 

Thus  the  Grecian  drama  is  a  continued  representation  without 
interruption;  a  circumstance  that  merits  attention.  A  continued 
representation  with  a  pause,  affords  not  opportunity  to  vary  the  place 
of  action,  nor  to  prolong  the  time  of  the  action  beyond  that  of  the 
representation.  A  real  or  feigned  action  that  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion after  considerable  intervals  of  time'  and  frequent  changes  of 
place,  cannot  accurately  be  copied  in  a  representation  that  admits 
no  latitude  in  either.  Hence  it  is  that  the  unities  of  place  and  of 
time  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  strictly  observed  in  the  Greek 
tragedies ;  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  very  constitution  of  their 
drama,  for  it  is  absurd  to  compose  a  tragedy  that  cannot  be  justly 
represented. 

614.  Modem  critics,  who  for  our  drama  pretend  to  establish  rules 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  are  guilty  of  an  egregious 
blunder.  The  unities  of  pkce  and  of  time  were  in  Greece,  as  we 
see,  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice ;  and  I  am  now  ready  to 
show  that  if  we  submit  to  such  fetters,  it  must  be  from  choice,  not 
necessity.  This  will  be  evident  upon  taking  a  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  drama,  which  differs  widely  fiom  that  of  Greece; 
whether  more  or  less  perfect,  is  a  different  point,  to  be  handled 
afterwards.*  By  dropping  the  chorus,  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
divide  the  representation  by  intervals  of  time,  during  which  the  stage 
is  evacuated  and  the  spectacle  suspended.  This  qualifies  our  drama 
for  subjects  spread  through  a  wide  space  both  of  time  and  of  place : 
the  time  supposed  to  pass  during  the  suspension  of  the  representar 


*  [For  an  interesting  history  of  the  mediaeval  and  modem  drama,  see  Shaves 
English  Literature,  pp.  97-110.] 

618.  Tho  unities  of  Ume  and  place ;  are  they  esMottal  r--Gredan  tragedy  desertbed.  I» 
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tion  is  not  measured  by  the  time  of  the  suspension :  and  any  place 
may  be  supposed  when  the  representation  is  renewed,  with  as  much 
facility  as  when  it  commenced  :  by  which  means  many  subjects  can 
De  justly  represented  in  our  theatres  that  were  excluded  from  those 
of  ancient  Greece.  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
a  modern  play  to  a  set  of  historical  pictures :  let  us  suppose  them 
five  in  number,  and  the  resemblance  will  be  complete.  Each  of  the 
pictures  resembles  an  act  in  one  of  our  plays :  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  strictest  unity  of  place  and  of  time  in  each  picture ;  and 
tlie  same  necessity  requires  these  two  unities  during  each  act  of  a 
play,  because  during  an  act  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  spectacle, 
i^ow,  when  we  view  in  succession  a  number  of  such  historical  pio- 
tures,  let  it  be,  for  example,  the  history  of  Alexander  by  Le  Brun, 
"we  have  no  difficulty  to  conceive  that  months  or  years  have  passed 
between  the  events  exhibited  in  two  different  pictures,  though  the 
interruption  is  imperceptible  in  passing  our  eye  from  the  one  to  the 
other;  and  we  have  as  little  difficulty  to  conceive  a  change  of 
place,  however  great  In  which  view  there  is  truly  no  difference 
between  five  acts  of  a  modern  play,  and  five  such  pictures.  "Where 
the  representation  is  suspended,  we  can  with  the  greatest  facility 
suppose  any  length  of  time  or  any  change  of  place :  the  spectator,  it 
is  true,  may  be  conscious  that  the  real  time  and  place  are  not  the 
fiame  with  what  are  employed  in  the  representation ;  but  this  is  a 
work  of  reflection  ;  and  by  the  same  reflection  he  may  also  be  con- 
scious that  Garrick  is  not  King  Lear,  that  the  play-house  is  not 
Dover  Cliffs,  nor  .the  noise  he  hears  thunder  and  lightning.  In  a 
word,  after  an  interruption  of  the  representation,  it  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  spectator  to  imagine  a  new  place,  or  a  difterent  time,  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  play  to  imagine  himself  at  Rome,  or 
in  a  period  of  time  two  thousand  years  back.  And  indeed,  it  is 
abundantly  ridiculous  that  a  critic,  who  is  willing  to  hold  candle- 
light for  sunshine,  and  some  painted  canvasses  for  a  palace  or  a 
prison,  should  be  so  scrupulous  about  admitting  any  latitude  of  place 
or  of  time  in  the  fable,  beyond  what  is  necessary  in  the  represen- 
tation. 

616.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  some  effects  of  great  latitude  in 
time  that  ought  never  to  be  indulged  in  a  composition  for  the  theatre : 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  at  the  close  to  exhibit  a  full-grown 
person  who  appears  a  child  at  the  beginning :  the  mind  rejects,  as 
contrary  to  all  probability,  such  latitude  of  time  as  is  requisite  for 
a  change  so  remarkable.  The  greatest  change  from  place  to  place 
hath  not  altogether  the  same  bad  effect.  In  the  bulk  of  human 
affairs  place  is  not  material ;  and  the  mind,  when  occupied  with  an 
interesting  event,  is  little  regardful  of  minute  circumstances;  these 
may  be  varied  at  will,  because  they  scartje  make  any  iEiipression. 

614  Blunder  of  modern  critlc8.^How  the  En^ltsh  drama  diffWrs  from  tho  Grecian.    la- 
Ibrence. — ▲  modern  play  compared  to  a  set  of  historical  pictareSk 
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But  though  I  have  taken  arms  to  rescue  modem  poets  from  the 
despotism  of  modern  critics,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  justify 
liberty  without  any  reserve.  An  unbounded  license  with  relation 
to  place  and  time,  is  faulty,  for  a  reason  that  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked,  which  is,  that  it  seldom  fails  to  break  the  unity  of  action. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affaire,  single  events,  such  as  are  fit 
to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  spot,  and 
commonly  employ  no  great  extent  of  time :  we  accordingly  seldom 
find  strict  unity  of  action  in  a  dramatic  composition,  where  any  re- 
markable latitude  is  indulged  in  these  particulars.  I  say  further, 
that  a  composition  which  employs  but  one  place,  and  requires  not  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  is  necessary  for  the  representation,  is  so 
much  the  more  perfect ;  because  the  confining  an  event  within  so 
narrow  bounds,  contributes  to  the  unity  of  action ;  and  also  prevents 
that  labor,  however  slight,  which  the  mind  must  undergo  in  imagin- 
ing frequent  changes  of  place  and  many  intervals  of  time.  But  still 
I  must  insist,  that  such  limitation  of  place  and  time  as  was  necessary 
in  the  Grecian  drama,  is  no  rule  to  us ;  and  therefore,  that  though 
such  limitation  adds  one  beauty  more  to  the  composition,  it  is  at 
best  but  a  refinement,  which  may  justly  give  place  to  a  thousand 
beauties  more  substantial.  And  1  may  add,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  I  was  about  to  say  impracticable,  to  contract  within  the 
Grecian  limits,  any  fable  so  fruitful  of  incidents  in  number  and  va- 
riety, as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  fluctuation  of  passion. 

GlS.  [It  would  be  Amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  the  irrational  laws 
which  bad  critics  have  framed  for  tlie  government  of  poets.  First 
in  celebrity  and  in  absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities  of  place  and 
time.  No  human  being  has  ever  been  able  to  find  any  thing  that 
could,  even  by  courtesy,  be  called  an  argument  for  these  unities, 
except  that  they  have  been  deduced  trom  the  general  practice  of  the 
Greeks.  It  requires  no  very  profound  examination  to  discover  that 
the  Greek  dramas,  often  admirable  as  compositions,  are,  as  exhibi- 
tions of  human  .character  and  of  human  life,  far  inferior  to  the  English 
plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the  dra- 
matic part  of  the  Athenian  tragedies  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the 
tyrical  part.  It  would,  therefore,  be  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  the 
aws  of  the  Athenian  stage  had  been  found  to  suit  plays  in  which 
there  was  no  chorus.  All  the  great  master-pieces  of  the  dramatic 
art  have  been  composed  in  direct  violation  of  the  unities,  and  could 
never  have  been  composed  if  the  unities  had  not  been  violated.  It 
is  clear,  for  example,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of  Hamlet  could 
never  have  been  developed  within  the  limits  to  which  Alfieri  con- 
fined himself.  Yet  such  was  the  reverence  of  literary  men  during 
the  last  century  for  these  unities,  tliat  Johnson,  who,  much  to  his 
honor,  took  the  opposite  side,  was,  as  he  says,  "  frighted  at  his  own 

61fi.  Great  Ifttltade  of  ttme  not  AdntiMlble  in  a  play. 
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temerit;;  ;"  and  **  afraid  to  stand  against  the  authorities  which  might 
l-o  produced  agiunst  him." — Macaulay. 

Lord  Jeffrey,  upon  the  same  subject,  has  made  the  following 
observations:  "When  the  moderns  tie  themselves  down  to  write 
tragedies  of  the  same  length,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan,  in  other 
respects,  with  those  of  Sophocles  and  ^schylus,  we  shall  not  object 
to  their  adhering  to  the  unities ;  for  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  no 
sufficient  inducement  for  violating  them.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
we  hold  that  English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the  unities^  just 
as  the  imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for  insisting  on  them 
is,  that  we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and  really,  the 
very  spot  on  which  a  given  action  is  performed ;  and,  if  so,  this 
space  cannot  be  removed  to  another.  But  the  supposition  is  mani- 
festly quite  contrary  to  truth  and  experience.  The  stage  is  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  place  in  which  any  given  action  cd  libitum  may 
be  performed ;  and  accordingly  may  be  shifted,  and  is  so  in  imagi- 
nation, as  often  as  the  action  requires  it" — British  Essayists^  vol. 
vi.  p.  820. 

On  this  subject,  consult  also  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Works,  vol. 
ii.  13th  discourse. — Ed^ 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

QARDENING    AND    ARCHITECTURE. 

61 Y.  The  books  we  have  upon  architecture  and  upon  embellish- 
ing ground,  abound  in  practical  instruction,  necessary  for  a  me- 
chanic ;  but  in  vain  should  we  rummage  them  for  rational  principles 
to  improve  our  taste.  In  a  general  system,  it  might  be  thought 
sufficient  to  have  unfolded  the  principles  that  govern  these  and  other 
fine  arts,  leaving  the  application  to  the  reader ;  but  as  I  would  neg- 
lect no  opportunity  of  showing  the  extensive  influence  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  apply  them  to 
gardening  and  architecture ;  but  without  intending  any  regular  plan 
of  these  favorite  arts,  which  would  be  unsuitable  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  this  work,  but  to  the  experience  of  its  author. 

Gardening  was  at  first  a  useful  art :  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous, 
described  by  Homer,  we  find  nothing  done  for  pleasure  merely 
But  gardening  is  now  improved  into  a  fine  art ;  and  when  we  talk 
of  a  garden  without  any  epithet,  a  pleasure-garden,  by  way  of 

618.  Mfleaalay's  remarks  on  the  Oreclan  dnunft;  apon  the  master-itleeM  of  the  modem 
4nin«,— iXohnson.— Lord  Jeffrey's  remarkB  on  the  anitie& 
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eminence,  is  understood.  The  garden  of  Alcinous^  in  modem  lan- 
guage, was  but  a  kitchen-garden.  Architecture  has  run  the  same 
course :  it  continued  many  ages  a  useful  art  merely,  without  as- 
piring to  be  classed  with  the  fine  arts.  Architecture,  therefo're,  and 
gardening,  being  useful  aits  as  well  as  fine  arts,  afiford  two  different 

*  views.  The  reader,  however,  will  not  here  expect  rules  for  improv- 
ing any  work  of  art  in  point  of  utility ;  it  being  no  part  of  my  plan 
to  treat  of  any  useful  art  as  such :  but  there  is  a  beauty  in  utility ; 
and  in  discoursing  of  beauty,  that  of  utility  must  not  be  neglected. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  g^ens  and  buildings  in  different  views : 
they  may  be  destined  for  use  solely,  for  beauty  solely,  or  for  botL 
Such  variety  of  destination  bestows  upon  these  arts  a  great  com- 
mand of  beauties,  complex  no  less  than  various.  Hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  forming  an  accurate  taste  in  gardening  and  architecture : 
and  hence  that  difference  and  wavering  of  taste  in  these  arts,  greater 
than  in  any  art  that  has  but  a  single  destination. 

6 13.  Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwise  entertain  the 
mind,  but  by  raising  certain  agreeable  emotions  or  feelings ;  with 
which  we  must  begin,  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism that  govern  these  arts.     Poetry,  as  to  its  power  of  raising 

.  emotions,  possesses  justly  the  first  place  among  the  fine  arts ;  for 
scarce  any  one  emotion  of  human  nature  is. beyond  its  reach. 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  more  circumscribed,  having  the  com- 
mand of  no  emotions  but  of  what  are  raised  by  sight :  they  are 
peculiarly  successfiil  in  expressing  painful  passions,  which  are  dis- 
played by  external  signs  extremely  legible.  (See  chapter  xv.) 
Gardening,  besides  the  emotions  of  beauty  from  regularity,  order, 
proportion,  color,  and  utility,  can  raise  emotions  of  grandeur,  of 
sweetness,  of  gayety,  of  melancholy,  of  wildness,  and  even  of  sur- 
prise or  wonder.*     In  architecture,  the  beauties  of  regularity,  order, 


♦  ["  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tasteful  improvement  of  a  conntiy  resi- 
dence is  both  one  of  the  moBt  agreeable  and  the  most  natural  recreations  that 
can  occupy  a  cultivated  mind.  With  all  the  interest,  and  to  many,  all  the 
excitement  of  the  more  seductive  amusements  of  society,  it  has  the  incalcQla- 
ble  advantage  of  fostering  only  the  purest  feelings,  and  (unlike  many  other 
occupations  of  business  men)  refining  instead  of  hardening  the  heart 

**  The  great  German  poet,  Goethe,  says — 

HappT  the  man  who  hath  escaped  the  town, 
Him  did  an  angel  bless  when  he  wis  bom. 

**  With  us,  country  life  is  a  leading  object  of  nearly  all  men^s  desires.  ThA 
wealthiest  merchant  looks  upon  his  country-seat  as  the  best  nltimatum  of  his 
laborious  days  in  the  counting-house.  The  most  indefatigable  statesman 
dates,  in  his  retirement,  from  his  *  Ashland,*  or  his  *  Lindenwold.*  Webster 
has  his  *"  Marshfield,'  where  his  scientific  agriculture  is  no  lese  admirable  than 
his  profound  eloquence  in  the  Senate.  Taylor's  well-ordered  plantation  u 
not  less  significant  of  the  man,  than  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  \Vashington 
Irving's  cottage,  on  the  Hudson,  u  even  more  poetical  than  any  chapter  in  his 

61 T.  Gardening  as  an  art^The  garden  of  Aldnous.  Gardening  and  bmOdlnn  eon- 
ilderad  under  two  viowa 
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and  proportion,  are  still  more  conspicuous  than  in  gardening;  but 
as  to  the  beauty  of  color,  architecture  is  far  inferior.  Grandeur  can 
be  expressed  in  a  building,  perhaps  more  successfully  than  in  a 
garden ;  but  as  to  the  other  emotions  above  mentioned,  architecture 
hitherto  has  not  been  brought  to  the  perfection  of  expressing  them 
distinctly.  To  balance  that  defect,  architecture  can  display  the 
beauty  of  utility  in  the  highest  perfection. 

Gardening  indeed  possesses  one  advantage,  never  to  be  equalled 
in  the  other  art :  in  various  scenes,  it  can  raise  successively  all  the 
different  emotions  above  mentioned.  But  to  produce  that  delicious 
effect)  the  garden  must  be  extensive,  so  as  to  admit  a  slow  succes- 
sion ;  for  a  small  garden,  comprehended  at  one  view,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  one  expression  (see  chapter  viii.) :  it  may  be  gay,  it  may 
be  sweet,  it  may  be  gloomy ;'  but  an  attempt  to  mix  uiese  would 
create  a  jumble  of  emotions  not  a  little  unpleasant.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  building,  even  the  most  magnificent^  is  necessarily  confined 
to  one  expression. 

619.  In  gardening,  as  well  as  in  architecture,  simplicity  ought  to 
be  a  ruling  principle.  Profuse  ornament  hath  no  better  effect  than 
to  confound  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  object  from  making  an  im- 
pression as  one  entire  whole.  An  artist  destitute  of  genius  for 
capital  beauties,  is  naturally  prompted  to  supply  the  defect  by  crowd- 
ing his  plan  with  slight  enibellishments :  hence  in  a  garden,  trium- 
phal arches,  Chinese  houses,  temples,  obelisks,  cascades,' fountains, 
without  end ;  and  in  a  building,  pillars,  vases,  statues,  and  a  pro* 
fusion  of  carved  work.  Thus  some  women  defective  in  taste,  are 
apt  to  overcharge  every  part  of  their  dress  with  ornament.  Super- 
fluity of  decoration  hath  another  bad  effect ;  it  gives  the  object  a 
diminutive  look :  an  island  in  a  wide  extended  lake  makes  it  appear 
larger ;  but  an  artificial  lake,  which  is  always  little,  appears  still 
less  by  making  an  island  on  it. 

In  forming  plans  for  embellishing  a  field,  an  artist  without  taste 
employs  straight  lines,  circles,  squares;  because  these  look  best  upon 
paper.  He  perceives  not,  that  to  humor  and  adorn  nature,  is  the 
perfection  of  his  art;  and  that  nature,  neglecting  regularity,  dis- 
tributes her  objects  in  great  Variety  with  a  bold  hand.    A  laige  field 


Sketch  Book  ;  and  Cole,  the  greatest  of  onr  landscape  painters,  had  his  rural 
nome  ander  the  very  shadow  of  the  Catekills. 

"Thirt  is  well.  In  the  United  States,  nature  and  domestic  life  are  better 
than  society  and  the  manners  of  towns.  Hence  all  sensible  men  frladlv  es- 
cape, earlier  or  later,  and  partially  or  wholly,  from  the  turmoil  of  the  cities. 
Hence  the  dignity  and  value  of  country  life  is  every  da^  augmenting.  And 
hence  the  enjoyment  of  landscape  or  ornamental  gardening — which,  when  in 
pure  taste,  may  properly  be  colled  a  more  refined  kind  of  nature— is  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  widely  diffused."— />(wi7»in^'i  Jiural  Essaya^  iii.] 

618.  How  they  entertain  the  mind.— Poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  gardening,  and  uchl- 
tectnra  comprxed,  as  to  power  of  raising  emotions. 

20* 
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laid  out  with  strict  regularity,  is  stiff  and  artificial.*  Nature,  in- 
deed, in  organized  bodies  compi-ebended  under  one  new,  studies 
regularity,  wliich,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  be  studied  in  archi- 
tecture :  but  in  large  objects,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  surveyed 
but  in  parts  and  by  succession,  regularity  and  uniformity  would  be 
useless  properties,  because  they  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  eye-f 
Natuie  therefore,  in  her  large  works,  neglects  these  properties;  and 
in  copying  natuie,  the  artist  ought  to  neglect  them. 

620.  Having  thus  far  carried  on  a  compaiison  between  gardening 
and  architecture,  rules  peculiar  to  each  come  next  in  order,  begin- 
ning with  gardening.  The  simplest  plan  of  a  garden,  is  that  of  a 
spot  embellished  with  a  number  of  natural  objects,  trees,  walks,  pol- 
ished parterres,  flowers,  streams,  <fec.  One  more  complex  compre- 
hends statues  and  buildings,  that  nature  and  art  may  be  mutually 
ornamental.  A  third,  approaching  nearer  perfection,  is  of  objects 
assembled  together  in  oixler  to  produce  not  only  an  emotion  of 
beauty,  but  also  some  other  particular  emotion,  grandeur,  for  ex- 
ample, gayety,  or  any  other  above  mentioned.  The  completest  plan 
of  a  garden  is  an  improvement  upon  the  third,  requiring  the  several 
parts *to  be  so  arranged  as  to  inspire  all  the  different  emotions  that 
can  be  raised  by  gardening.  In  this  plan,  the  arrangement  is  an 
important  circumstance ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  that  some  emotions 
figure  best  in  conjunction,  and  that  others  ought  always  to  appear  in 
succession,  and  never  in  conjunction.  It  is  mentioned  (chapter  viii.), 
that  when  the  most  opposite  emotions,  suck  as  gloominess  and 
gayety,  stillness  and  activity,  follow  each  other  in  succession,  the 
pleasure,  on  the  whole,  will  be  the  greatest ;  but  that  such  emotions 
ought  not  to  be  united,  because  they  produce  an  unpleasant  mixture. 
(Chapter  ii.  part  iv.)  For  this  reason,  a  ruin  affording  a  sort  of 
melancholy  pleasure,  ought  not  to  be  seen  from  a  flower-parterre 
which  is  gay  and  cheerful.  But  to  pass  from  an  exhilarating  object 
to  a  ruin,  has  a  fine  effect';  for  each  of  the  emotions  is  the  more 
sensibly  felt  by  being  contrasted  with  the  other.  Similar  emotions, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  gayety  and  sweetness,  stillness  and 
gloominess,  motion  and  grandeur,  ought  to  be  raised  together ;  for 
ueir  effects  upon  the  mind  are  greatly  heightened  by  their  con- 
junction. 

621/  Regularity  is  required  in  that  part  of  a  garden  which  is  ad- 

*  In  France  and  Italy,  a  garden  ip  diapoaed  like  the  human  body,  alleys,  like 
legs  and  arms,  answeriog^each  other ;  the  great  walk  in  the  middle  representing 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  Thus  an  artist  void  of  taste  carries  self  along  mto  every 
operation. 

t  A  pquare  field  appears  not  such  to  the  eye  when  viewed  from  any  part  of 
it ;  and  the  centre  is  the  only  place  where  a  circular  field  preserves  in  appear- 
ance its  regular  figure. 

«1».  Bemarks  of  Mr.  DowniDff.— A  peculiar  advantage  of  gardening.— Simplicity  in  g» 
Hentng  and  architocture. — Embollishment  of  a  field. 
620.  Plan*  for  a  Rarden. 
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jaeent  to  the  dwelling-house ;  because  an  immediate  accessory  ought 
to  partake  the  regularity  of  the  principal  object ;  but  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  the  house  considered  as  the  centre,  regularity 
ought  less  and  less  to  be  studied ;  for  in  an  extenrfve  plan,  it  hath  a 
fine  effect  to  lead  the  mind  insensibly  from  regularity  to  a  bold 
variety.  Such  arrangement  tends  to  make  an  impression  of  grandeur ; 
and  grandeur  ought  to  be  studied  as  much  as  possible,  even  in  a 
more  confined  plan,  by  avoiding  a  multiplicity  of  small  parts.  (See 
chapter  iv.)  A  small  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  which  admits  not 
^andeur,  ought  to  be  strictly  regular.  ) 

Milton,  describing  the  garden  of  Eden,  prefers  justly  grandeur 
before  regularity : 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradiae,  which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  carious  knots,  out  Nature  boon 

PourM  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain; 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 

The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 

ImbrownM  the  noon-tide  bowers.  Paradiu  LmI^  b.  iv. 

A  hill  covered  with  trees,  appears  more  beautifiil  as  well  as  more 
lofty  than  when  naked.  To  distribute  trees  in  a  plain  requires  more 
art :  near  the  dwelling-house  they.ought  to  be  scattered  so  distant 
from  each  other,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  field ;  and  even  at 
the  greatest  distance  of  distinct  vision,  they  ought  never  to  be  so 
crowded  as  to  hide  any  beautifiif  object. 

In  the  manner  of  planting  a  wood  or  thicket,  much  art  may  be 
displayed.  A  common  centre  of  walks,  termed  a  star,  from  whence 
are  seen  remarkable  objects,  appears  too  artificial,  and  consequently 
too  stiff  and  formal,  to  be  agreeable :  the  crowding  withal  so  many 
objects  together,  lessens  the  pleasure  that  would  ^  felt  in  a  slower 
succession. 

922.  By  a  judicious  distribution  of  trees,  other  beauties  may  be 
produced.  A  landscape  so  rich  as  to  engross  the  whole  attention, 
and  so  limited  as  sweetly  to  be  comprehended  under  a  single  view, 
has  a  much  finer  effect  than  the  most  extensive  landscape  that  re- 
quires a  wandering  of  the  eye  through  successive  scenes.  This 
observation  suggests  a  capital  rule  in  laying  out  a  field ;  which  is, 
never  at  any  one  station  to  admit  a  larger  prospect  than  can  easily 
be  taken  in  at  once.  A  field  so  happily  situated  as  to  command  a 
great  extent  of  prospect,  is  a  delightful  subject  for  applying  this 
rule :  let  the  prospect  be  split  into  proper  parts  by  means  of  trees, 
studying  at  the  same  time  to  introduce  all  the  variety  possible. 

As  gardening  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an  imitation  of  nature, 
or  rather  nature  itself  ornamented,  it  follows  necessarily  that  every 
thing  unnatural  ought  to  be  rejected  with  disdain.  Statues  of  wild 
beasts  vomiting  water,  a  common  ornament  in  gardens,  prevail  in 
those  of  Versailles.    Is  that  ornament  in  a  good  taste  ?     A  jet  tPeau^ 

6SL  In  what  part  of  f  ganUn  regttlarity  is  most  to  be  Btadied—Arrsagemeot  of  tnen 
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being  purely  artificial,  may,  without  disgust,  be  tortured  into  a  ihoo- 
sand  shapes ;  but  a  representation  of  what  really  exists  in  natoire, 
admits  not  any  unnatural  circumstance.  In  the  statues  of  Vecsailles 
the  artist  has  displayed  his  vicious  taste  without  the  least  color  or 
disguise.  A  lifeless  statue  of  an  animal  pouring  out  water,  may  be 
endured  without  much  disgust ;  but  here  the  hons  and  wolres  are 
put  in  violent  action,  each  has  seized  its  prey,  a  deer  or  a  lamb,  in 
act  to  devour ;  and  yet,  as  by  hocus-pocus,  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  different  scene  :  the  lion,  forgetting  his  prey,  pours  out  watei 
plentifully ;  and  the  deer,  forgetting  its  danger,  performs  the  same 
work ;  a  representation  no  less  absiuxl  than  that  in  the  opera,  where 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  mounting  the  wall  of  a  town  besieged, 
turns  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and  entert^ns  his  army  with  a  song.* 

623.  In  gardening,  every  lively  exhibition  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
nature  has  a  fine  effect ;  on  the  other  hand,  distant  and  faint  imita- 
tions are  displeasing  to  every  one  of  taste.  The  cutting  evergreens 
in  the  shape  of  animals  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  the  epistles 
of  Pliny,  who  seems  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the  conceit.  The 
propensity  to  imitation  gave  birth  to  that  practice,  and  has  sup- 
ported it  wonderfully  long,  coasidering  how  faint  and  in»pid  the 
imitation  is.  But  the  vulgar,  great  and  small,  are  entertained  with 
the  oddness  and  singularity  of  ^resemblance,  however  distant,  be- 
tween a  tree  and  an  animal.  An  attempt  in  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles to  imitate  a  grove  of  trees  by  a  group  of  jeU  cTeat^  appears, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  less  childish.f 

In  designing  a  &;arden,  every  thing  trivial  or  whimsical  ought  to 
be  avoided,    la  a  labyrinth  then  to  be  justified  ?    It  is  a  mere  con- 


*  UUoa,  a  Spanish  writer,  describing  the  oity  of  Lima,  saJB  that  the  mat 
qnare  is  finely  ornamented.  **  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  eqnaDy  remaif  able 
or  its  grandeur  and  capacity.  Baised  above  the  fountain  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Fame,  and  four  small  basins  on  the  a^les.  The  water  issues  from  the  trumpet 
of  the  statue,  and  from  the  mouths  of  eight  lions  surrounding  it,  which,"  in 
his  opinion,  *'  greatly  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole." 

t  r*  The  great  mistake  made  by  most  novices  is,  that  they  study  ffardemstoo 
much,  and  nature  too  little.  Now  gardens,  in  general,  are  stiff  and  graceless, 
except  lust  so  far  as  nature,  ever  free  and  flowing,  reasserts  her  righto  in  spite 
of  man  s  want  of  taste,  or  helps  him  when  he  has  endeavored  to  work  in  her 
own  spirit.  But  the  fields  and  woods  are  full  of  instruction,  and  in  such  fea- 
tures of  our  richest  and  most  smilinff  and  diversified  countirr,  must  the  best 
hints  for  the  embellishment  of  rural  homes  always  be  derived.  And  yet  it  is 
not  nny  portion  of  the  woods  and  fields  that  we  wish  our  finest  pleasure-groan<l 
scenei5'  to  resemble.  We  rather  wish  to  eeleet  from  the  finest  sylvan  featurei 
.of  nature,  and  to  recompose  the  materials  in  a  choicer  manner,  by  rejecdoi 
any  thing  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  elegance  and  refinement  which  should  char- 
acterize the  landscape  of  the  most  tasteful  country  residence— a  landscape  is 
which  all  that  is  graceful  and  beautiful  in  nature  is  preserved — ^all  her  mosi 
perfect  forms  and  most  harmonious  lines,  but  with  that  added  refinement 
which  high  keeping  and  continual  care  confer  on  natural  beauty,  without  hn- 
pairing  its  innate  spirit  of  freedom,  or  the  truth  and  freshness  of  its  intrinai« 
character."— />w£^/im/*  Rural  EMay»,  iv.] 

«2.  Capital  rale  as  to  prospect— Things  onnataral.— Verwiltea 
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cdt,  like  that  of  compoeing  verse  in  the  shape  of  an  axe  or  an  egg : 
the  walks  and  hedges  may  be  agreeable ;  but  in  the  form  of  a  laby- 
rinth they  serve  to  no  end  but  to  puzzle :  a  riddle  is  a  conceit  not  so 
mean,  because  the  solution  is  proof  of  sagacity,  which  affords  no 
aid  in  tracing  a  labyrinth. 

The  gardens  of  Versailles,  executed  with  boundless  expense  by  the 
best  artists  of  that  age,  are  a  lasting  monument  of  a  taste  the  most 
depraved  :  the  faults  above  mentioned,  instead  of  being  avoided,  are 
chosen  as  beauties,  and  multiplied  without  end.  Nature,  it  would 
seem,  was  deemed  too  vulgar  to  be  imitated  in  the  works  of  a  mag- 
nificent monarch ;  and  for  that  reason  preference  was  given  to  things 
unnatural,  which  probably  were  mistaken  for  supernatural.  I  have 
often  amused  myself  with  a  fanciful  resemblance  between  these  gar- 
dens and  the  Arabian  ftdes :  each  of  them  is  a  performance  intended 
for  the  amusement  of  a  great  king :  in  the  sixteen  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles there  is  no  unity  of  design,  more  than  in  the  thousand  and 
one  Arabian  tales :  and,  lastly,  they  are  equally  unnatural ;  gi-oves 
of  jets  d'eau,  statues  of  animals  conversing  in  the  manner  of  -^sop, 
water  issuing  out  of  the  mouths  of  wild  beasts,  give  an  impression 
of  fairy-land  and  witchcraft,  no  less  than  diamond-palaces,  invisible 
rings,  spells,  and  incantations. 

624.  A  straight  road  is  the  most  agreeable,  because  it  shortens 
the  journey.  But  in  an  embellished  field,  a  straight  walk  has  an 
air  of  formality  and  confinement ;  and  at  any  rate  is  less  agreeable 
than  a  winding  or  waving  walk;  for  in  surveying  the  beauties  of  an 
ornamented  field,  we  love  to  roam  from  place  to  place  at  fi^edom. 
Winding  walks  have  another  advantage ;  at  every  step  they  open 
new  views.  In  short,  the  walks  in  a  pleasure-ground  ought  not  to 
have  any  appearance  of  a  road  ;  my  intention  is  not  to  make  a  joup- 
ney,  but  to  least  my  eye  on  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.  This 
rule  excludes  not  openings  directing  the  eye  to  distant  objects. 

Avoid  a  straight  avenue  directed  upon  a  dwelling-hguse  :  better 
far  an  oblique  approach  in  a  waving  line,  with  single  trees  and  other 
scattered  objects  interposed. 

There  are  not  many  fountains  in  a  good  taste.  Statues  of 'animals 
vomiting  water,  which  prevail  everywhere,  stand  condemned  as  un- 
natural. In  many  Roman  fountains,  statues  of  fishes  are  employed 
to  support  a  large  basin  of  water.  This  unnatural  conceit  is  not 
accountable,  unless  from  the  connection  that  water  hath  with  the 
fish  that  swim  in  it ;  which  by  the  way  shows  the  influence  of  even 
the  slighter  relations.  The  best  design  for  a  fountain  I  have  mot  with 
is  what  follows.  In  an  artificial  rock,  rugged  and  abrupt,  there  is  a 
cavity  out  of  sight  at  the  top :  the  water,  conveyed  to  it  by  a  pipe, 
pours  or  trickles  down  the  broken  parts  of  the  rock,  and  is  collected 

688b  Faint  Imitations  of  nature.— ^Mr.  Downlng's  rexnarka.— Things  trivial  and  wbiiuii* 
oal.— YerNiiHeB. 
024  Walks  in  a  garden.—Foantains. 
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into  a  basin  at  the  foot :  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  make  the  water  ftll 
in  sheets  or  in  rills  at  pleasure. 

625.  Hitherto  a  gaixien  has  been  treated  as  a  work  intended 
solely  for  pleasure,  or,  in  other  words,  for  giving  impressions  of  in- 
trinsic beauty.  What  comes  next  in  order  is  the  beauty  of  a  gar- 
den destined  for  use,  termed  relative  beauty;  and  this  branch  shall 
be  dispatched  in  a  few  words.  In  gardening,  luckily,  relative  beauty 
need  never  stand  ^in  opposition  to  intrinsic  beauty :  all  the  ground 
tliat  can  be  requisite  for  use,  makes  but  a  small  proportion  of  an 
ornamented  field,  and  may  be  put  in  any  comer  without  obstructing 
the  disposition  of  the  capital  parts.  At  the  same  time,  a  kitchen- 
garden  or  an  orchard  is  susceptible  of  intrinsic  beauty ;  and  may  be 
so  artfully  disposed  among  the  other  parts,  as  by  variety  and  con- 
trast to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whqje. 

In  a  hot  country  it  is  a  capital  object  to  have  what  may  be 
termed  a  summer-garden  ;  that  is,  a  spot  of  ground  disposed  by  art 
and  by  nature  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  to  give  free  access  to  the  air. 
In  a  cold  country,  the  capital  object  should  be  a  winter-garden^  open 
to  the  sun,  sheltered  from  wind,  dry  under  foot,  and  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  summer  by  variety  of  evergreens.* 

626.  Gardening  being  in  China  brought  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other  known  country,  we  shall  close  our  present  subject 
with  a  slight  view  of  Chinese  gardens,  which  are  found  entirely  ob- 
sequious to  the  principles  that  govern  every  one  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
genera],  it  is  an  indispensable  law  there,  never  to  deviate  from  na- 
ture ^  but  in  order  to  produce  that  degree  of  variety  which  is  pleas- 
ing, every  method  consistent  with  nature  is  put  in  practice.  Nature 
is  strictly  imitated  in  the  banks  of  their  artificial  lakes  and  rivers ; 
which  sometimes  are  bare  and  gravelly,  sometimes  covered  with 
wood  quite  to  the  brink  of  the  water.  To  flat  spots  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  are  opposed  others  steep  and  rocky.  We  see 
meadows  covered  with  cattle;  rice-grounds  that  run  into  lakes; 
groves  into  which  enter  navigable  creeks  and  rivulets :  these  gener- 


*  A 'correspondent,  whose  name  I  hitherto  have  concealed,  that  I  might  not 
be  thought  vain,  and  which  I  can  no  longer  conceal  (Mrs.  Montaga),  writes  to 
me  as  follows :  **  In  life  we  generally  lay  oar  account  with  prosperity,  and  sel- 
dom, very  seldom,  prepare  for  adversity.  We  carry  that  propensity  even  into 
the  structure  of  our  gardens  :  we  cultivate  the  gay  ornaments  of  summer,  rel-  ^ 
ishing  no  plants  but  what  flourish  by  mild  dews  and  gracious  sunshine: 
we  banish  from  our  thoughts  ghastly  winter,  when  the  benign  influences  of 
the  sun,  cheering  us  no  more,  arc  doubly  regretted  by  yielding  to  the  piercing 
north  wind  and  nipping  frost.  Sage  is  the  gardener,  in  the  metaphorical  as 
well  as  literal  sense,  who  procures  a  friendl  v  shelter  to  protect  us  from  December 
stoi^ns,  and  cultivates  the  plants  that  adorn  and  enliven  that  dreary  season. 
He  IS  no  philosopher  who  cannot  retire  into  the  Stoic^s  walk  when  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus  arc  out  of  bloom :  ho  is  too  much  a  philosopher  who  will  rigidly 
proscribe  the  flowers  and  aromatics  of  summer,  to  sit  constantly  under  the 
qypress-shnde/' 


625.  HelaUve  beauty  of  a  garden.    Sammer  and  winter  gsrdei& 
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afly  conduct  to  some  interestiDg  object,  a  magnificent  building,  tei^ 
races  cut  in  a  mountain,  a  cascade,  a  grotto,  an  artificial  rock. 
Thoir  aHificial  rivers  are  generally  serpentine ;  sometimes  narrow, 
noi^,  and  rapid ;  sometimes  deep,  broad,  and  slow :  and  to  make 
the  iceno  still  more  activef  mills  and  other  moving  machines  are 
often  erected.  In  the  lakes  are  interspersed  islands;  some  barren, 
Burroimdcd  with  rocks  and  shoals :  others  enriched  with  every  thing 
that  art  and  nature  can  furnish.  Even  in  their  cascades  they  avoid 
regularity,  as  forcing  nature  out  of  its  course :  the  waters  are  seen 
bursting  from  the  caverns  and  windings  of  the  artificial  rocks,  here 
a  roaring  cataract,  there  man}^  gentle  falls ;  and  the  stream  often 
impeded  by  trees  and  stones,  that  seem  brought  down  by  the  vio- 
lence of  Uie  current  Straight  lines  are  sometimes  indulged,  in  or- 
der to  k^p  in  view  some  interesting  object  at  a  distance. 

Sensilx)  of  the  influence  of  contrast,  the  Chinese  artists  deal  in 
sudden  t.fjisitions,  and  in  opposing  to  each  other  forms,  colors,  and 
shades.  The  eye  is  conducted  from  limited  to  extensive  views,  and 
fix>m  lakdfc  and  rivers  to  plains,  hills,  and  woods :  to  dark  and  gloomy 
colors,  aite  opposed  the  more  brilliant :  the  different  masses  of  light 
and  shade  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  the  composi- 
tion distinct  in  its  parts,  and  striking  on  the  whole.  In  plantations, 
the  trees  sue  artfully  mixed  according  to  their  shape  and  color; 
those  of  spreading  branches  vrith  the  pyramidal,  and  the  light  g^reen 
with  the  deep  green.  They  even  introduce  decayed  trees,  some 
erect,  and  seme  half  out  of  the  ground.*  In  order  to  heighten  con- 
trast, much  bolder  strokes  are  risked:  they  sometimes  introduce 
rough  rocks,  dar^  caverns,  trees  ill  formed,  and  seemingly  rent  by 
tempests,  or  blasted  by  lightning ;  a  building  in  ruins,  or  half  con- 
sumed by  fiiis.  But  to  relieve  ue  mind  from  the  harshness  of  such 
objects,  the  hweetest  and  most  beautiful  scenes  always  succeed. 

627.  The  Chinese  study  to  give  play  to  the  imagination :  they 
hide  the  termination  of  their  lakes ;  and  commonly  interrupt  the 
view  of  a  cascade  by  trees,  through  which  are  seen  obscurely  the 
waters  as  tbey  fall.  The  imagination  once  roused,  is  disposed  to 
magnify  every  object. 

Nothing  is  more  studied  in  Chinese  gardens  than  to  raise  wonder 
or  surprise.  'In  scenes  calculated  for  that  end,  every  thing  appears 
like  &iry-l^d ;  a  torrent,  for  example,  conveyed  under  ground  daz- 
zles a  stranger  by  its  uncommon  sound  to  guess  what  it  may  be ; 
and  to  multiply  such  uncommon  sounds,  the  rocks  and  buildings 
are  contrived  with  cavities  and  interstices.  Sometimes  one  is  led 
insensibly  into  a  dark  cavern,  terminating  unexpectedly  in  a  land- 


♦  Tasto  has  suggested  to  Kent  the  same  artifice.  A  decayed  tree  placed 
properly,  contributes  to  contrast ;  and  also  in  a  pensive  or  sedate  state  ot  mind 
produces  a  sort  of  pity  grounded  on  an  imaginary  personificatiom 


fi25i  Chinese  gardeiUL     >>rreepondenc6  with  nature.    Sadden  tnuuitioniL 
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Bcape  enriched  with  all  that  nature  affords  the  most  deliciouB.  At 
other  times,  beautiful  walks  insensibly  conduct  to  a  rough  unculti- 
vated field,  where  bushes,  briers,  and  stones  interrupt  tlie  passage: 
looking  about  for  an  outlet,  some  rich  prospect  unexpectedly  opens 
to  view.  Another  artifice  is,  to  obscure  some  capital  part  by  trees, 
or  other  interposed  objects:  our  curiosity  is  raised  to  know  what 
lies  beyond ;  and  after  a  few  steps,  we  are  greatly  surprised  with 
some  scene  totally  different  from  what  was  expected,   V 

628.  These  cursory  observations  upon  gardening,  shall  be  closed 
with  some  reflections  that  must  touch  every  reader.  Rough  uncul- 
tivated ground,  dismal  to  the  eye,  inspires  peevishness  and  discon- 
tent :  may  not  this  be  one  cause  of  the  harsh  manners  of  savages ! 
A  field  richly  ornamented,  containing  beautiful  objects  of  various 
kinds,  displays  in  full  lustre  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  the  am- 
ple provision  he  has  made  for  our  happiness.  Ought  not  the  spec- 
tator to  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  and  with  benevolence 
to  his  fellow-creatures  ?  Other  fine  arts  may  be  perverted  to  excite 
irregular,  and  even  vicious  emotions :  but  gardening,  which  inspires 
the  purest  and  most  refined  pleasures,  cannot  fail  to  promote  every 
good  affection.  The  gayety  and  harmony  of  mind  it  produceth,  in- 
clining the  spectator  to  communicate  his  satis&ction  to  others,  and 
to  make  them  happy  as  he  is  himself  tend  naturally  to  establish  in 
him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  benevolence.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppress  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  when  we  reflect 
on  the  advantages  of  gardening  with  respect  to  virtuous  education. 
Iif  the  beginning  of  lite  the  deepest  impressions  are  made ;  and  it  is 
a  sad  truth,  that  the  young  student^  familiarized  to  the  dirtiness  and 
disorder  of  many  colleges  pent  within  narrow  bounds  in  populous 
cities,  is  rendered  in  a  measure  insensible  to  the  elegant  beauties  of 
art  and  nature.  Is  there  no  man  of  fortune  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
think  of  reforming  this  evil  ?  It  seems  to  me  far  from  an  exaggera- 
tion, that  good  professors  are  not  more  essential  to  a  college,  than  a 
spacious  garden,  sweetly  ornamented,  but  without  any  thing  glaring 
or  fantastic,  so  as  upon  the  whole  to  inspire  our  youth  with  a  taste 
no  less  for  simplicity  than  for  elegance.  In  that  respect,  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  may  justly  be  deemed  a  model. 

629.  Having  finished  what  occurred  on  gardening,  I  proceed  to 
rules  and  observations  that  more  peculiarly  concern  architecture. 
Architecture,  being  a  useful  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  leads  us  to  distin- 
guish buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  into  three  kinds,  namely,  what 


♦  Tho  manufactures  of  silk,  flax,  and  cotton,  in  their  present  advance  to- 
wards perfection,  may  be  held  as  inferior  branches  of  the  fine  arts :  bocanse 
their  productions  in  dress  and  in  furniture  inspire,  like  them,  gay  and  kindly 
emotions  favoVable  to  morality. 

627.  The  Chineso  gardens  give  play  to  the  imagination.  Artifices  for  raising  wonder 
and  surprise. 

628.  Advantagefl  of  gardening. 
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are  intended  for  utility  solely,  what  for  ornament  solely,  and  what 
for  both.  Buildings  intended  for  utility  solely,  such  as  detached 
ofBces,  ought  in  every  part  to  correspond  precisely  to  that  intention; 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  end  in  view  will  by  every  person  of 
taste  be  thought  a  blemish.  In  general  it  is  the  perfection  of  every 
work  of  art,  that  it  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended ;  and 
every  other  beauty,  in  opposition,  is  improper.  But  in  things  in- 
tended for  ornament,  such  as  pillars,  obelisks,  triumphal  arches, 
beauty  ought  alone  to  be  regarded.  A  heathen  temple  must  be 
considered  as  merely  ornamental ;  for  being  dedicated  to  some  dei- 
ty, and  not  intended  for  habitation,  it  is  susceptible  of  any  figure 
and  any  embellishment  that  fancy  can  suggest  and  beauty  admit 
The  great  difficulty  of  contrivance,  respects  buildings  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  These  ends,  employing 
different  and  often  opposite  means,  are  seldom  united  in  perfection ; 
and  the  only  practicable  method  in  such  buildings  is,  to  favor  orna- 
ment less  or  more  according  to  the  character  of  the  building :  in 
palaces  and  other  edifices  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  a  variety  of 
useful  contrivance,  regularity  justly  takes  the  lead :  but  in  dwelling- 
houses  that  are  too  small  for -variety  of  contrivance,  utility  ought  to 
prevail,  neglecting  regularity  as  far  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  con- 
venience.* 

Intrinsic  and  relative  beauty  being  founded  on  different  principles, 
nciust  be  handled  separately.  I  begin  with  relative  beauty,  as  of  the 
greater  importance. 

630.  The  proportions  of  a  door  are  determined  by  the  use  to 
vhich  it  is  destined.  The  door  of  a  dwelling-house,  which  ought 
to  correspond  to  the  human  size,  is  confined  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  proportions  proper  for 
the  door  of  a  barn  or  coach-house,  are  widely  different  Another 
consideration  enters.  To  study  intrinsic  beauty  in  a  coach-house  or 
bam,  intended  merely  for  use,  is  obviously  improper.  But  a  dwelling- 
house  may  admit  ornaments ;  and  the  principal  door  of  a  palace 
demands  all  the  grandeur  that  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
proportions  dictat^  by  utility :  it  ought  to  be  elevated,  and  ap- 
proached by  steps ;  and  it  may  be  adorned  with  pillars  supporting 
an  architrave,  or  in  any  other  beautiful  manner.  The  door  of  a 
church  ought  to  be  wide,  in  order  to  afford  an  easy  passage  for  a 
multitude  :  the  width,  at  the  same  time,  regulates  the  height,  as  will 
appear  by  and  by.    The  size  of  windows  ought  to  be  proportioned 


*  A  bnildinff  must  be  larffe  to  produce  anv  sensible  emotion  of  regularity, 
proportion,  or  beauty ;  which  is  an  additional  reason  for  minding  convenience 
only  in  a  dwcdliug-house  of  small  size. 


6S9.  Buildings  and  parts  of  bnildings  dIsUngnished  Into  thre<^  kinds.— Balldlngs  Intended 

br  u«e  solely.— Tbi I      "  "  ' **-'-  '"  *'""'" — »-^— »--»*- «- -»-• 

as  well  as  omamenti 


Ibr  nse  solely.— Tbinn  li  tended  fur  ornament— Bale  for  boUdlngs  tD*«nded  to  be  uaeftil 
ntal 
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to  that  of  the  room  they  illuminate ;  for  if  the  apertures  be  not 
sufficiently  large  to  convey  light  to  every  comer,  the  room  is 
unequally  lightedi  which  is  a  great  deformity.  The  steps  of  a  stair 
ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure,  without  regarding 
any  other  proportion  :  they  are  accordingly  the  same  in  large  and 
in  small  buildings,  because  both  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same 
size. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  form  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ou^t  to  be  suited  to  the  climate ;  and  yet  no  error  is  more 
common,  than  to  copy  in  Britain  the  form  of  Italian  houses ;  not 
forgetting  even  those  parts  that  are  purposely  contrived  for  air,  and 
for  excluding  the  sun.  I  shall  give  one  or  two  instances.  A  colon- 
nade along  the  front  of  a  building,  hath  a  fine  effect  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  by  producing  coolness  and  obscurity,  agreeable  properties  in 
warm  and  luminous  climates ;  but  the  cold  climate  of  Britain  is 
altogether  averse  to  that  ornament ;  and  therefore  a  colonnade  can 
never  be  proper  in  this  country,  unless  for  a  portico,  or  to  communi- 
cate with  a  detached  building. 

631.  Having  said  what  appeared  necessary  upon  relative  beauty, 
the  next  step  is,  to  view  architecture  as  one  of  me  fine  arts ;  which 
will  lead  us  to  the  examination  of  such  buildings,  and  parts  of 
buildings,  as  are  calculated  solely  to  please  the  eye.  In  the  works 
of  Nature,  rich  and  magnificent,  variety  prevails ;  and  in  works  of 
Art  that  are  contrived  to  imitate  Nature,  the  great  art  is  to  hide 
every  appearance  of  art ;  which  is  done  by  avoiding  regularity,  and 
indulging  variety.  But  in  works  of  art  that  are  original,  and  not 
imitative,  the  timid  hand  is  guided  by  rule  and  compass ;  and  ao; 
cordingly  in  architecture  strict  regularity  and  uniformity  are  studied,' 
as  far  as  consistent  with  utility. 

Proportion  is  no  less  agreeable  than  regularity  and  miiformity ; 
and  therefore  in  buildings  intended  to  please  the  eye,  they  are  all 
equally  essential. 

Regularity  and  proportion  are  essential  in  buildings  destined 
chiefly  or  solely  to  please  the  eye,  because  they  produce  intrinsic 
beauty.  But  a  skilful  artist  will  not  confine  his  view  to  regularity 
and  propoition ;  he  will  also  study  congruity,  which  is  perceived 
when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a  structure  are  suited  to  the  pui^ 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended.*  The  sense  of  congruity  dictates  the 
following  rule.  That  every  building  have  an  expression  corresponding 
to  its  destination :  a  palace  ought  to  be  sumptuous  and  grand ;  a 
private  dwelling,  neat  and  modest ;  a  playhouse,  gay  and  splendid ; 
and  a  monument,  gloomy  and  melancholy.     A  heathen  temple  has 


*  [On  the  subject  of  Proportion,'  consult  Alison  on  Taste,  pp.  295-828.] 

680.  Proportions  of  a  door;  of  windows. — Form  ofadwelling-boase. 

681.  How  flu*  reffalArltv  and  uniformity  should  be  studied ;  how  Ikr,  also,  proporlloB.— 
Oongruity;  ruloforlt    lUnstratlODa. 
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a  double  destination  :  it  is  considered  chiefly  as  a  bouse  dedicated 
to  some  divinity ;  and  in  tbat  respect  it  ought  to  be  grand,  elevated, 
and  magnificent :  it  is  considered  also  as  a  place  of  worship ;  and  in 
that  respect  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  dark  or  gloomy,  because  dim- 
ness produces  that  tone  of  mind  which  is  suited  to  humility  and  de- 
votion. A  Christian  church  is  not  considered  to  be  a  house  for  the 
Deity,  but  merely  a  place  of  worship ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  decent 
and  plain,  without  much  ornament :  a  situation  ought  to  be  chosen 
low  and  retired ;  because  the  congregation  during  worship  ought  to 
be  humble  and  disengaged  from  die  world.  Columns,  besides  their 
chief  service  of  being  supports,  may  contribute  to  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  the  destination  of  a  building  reauires :  columns  of 
different  proportions  serve  to  express  loftiness,  lightness,  &c^  as  well 
as  strength.  Situation  also  may  contribute  to  expression :  conveni- 
ency  regulates  the  situation  of  a  private  dwelling-house  ^  but  the 
situation  of  a  palace  ought  to  be  lofty.* 

632.  And  this  leads  to  a  question.  Whether  the  situation,  where 
there  happens  to  be  no  choice,  ought  in  any  measure  to  regulate  the 
form  of  the  edifice  ?  The  connection  between  a  large  house  and  the 
neighboring  fields,  though  not  intimate,  demands  however  Itome  con- 
gruity.  It  would,  for  example,  displease  us  to  find  an  elegant  build- 
ing thrown  away  upon  a  wild  uncultivated  country :  oongruity  re- 
quires a  polished  field  for  such  a  building ;  and  besides  the  pleasure 
of  congruity,  the  spectator  is  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  concordance 
fix)m  the  similarity  of  the  emotions  produced  by  the  two  objects. 
The  old  Gothic  form  of  building  seems  well  suited  to  the  rough  u^- 

*  [On  this  aa  on  every  other  subject  connected  with  gardening  and  architec- 
ture, oar  lamented  Downing  has  written  with  consummate  taste  and  judgment ; 
and  hid  "Bural  Essays"  should  be  carefully  read,  not  only  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation which  thcv  coutainj  but  for  the  mental  culture  which  they  are  fitted 
to  impart.  Many  of  them  mi^ht  with  great  advantage  be  read  in  connection 
with  this  chapter.    The  foUowmg  extract  is  in  point. — Ed, 

**In  this  country,  where  so  many  are  able  to  achieve  a  home  for  themselves, 
ho  who  gives  to  the  public  a  more  oeantiful  and  tasteful  model  of  o  habitation 
than  his  neighbors,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  morality,  good  order,  and 

the  improvement  of  society  where  he  lives We  would  encourage  a 

tajite  for  beautiful  and  appropriate  arcliitecture.  The  rock  on  which  all  novices 
split,  and  especiolly  all  men  who  are  satisfied  witli  a  feeble  imitation  of  some 
great  example  from  other  countries — ^this  dangerous  rock  is  teant  o/JUnesa  or 
propriety.  Almost  the  first  principle  is,  *  keep  in  mind  propriety.'  Do  not 
Duiid  your  houses  like  temples,  churches,  or  cathedrals.  Let  tliem  be,  charoc- 
teristicaliy,  dwelling-houses.  And  more  than  this,  always  let  their  individuality 
of  purpose  be  foirl v  avowed ;  let  the  cottage  be  a  cottage ;  the  farm-house  a 
farm-house :  the  villa  a  villa ;  and  the  mansion  a  mansion.  Do  not  attempt  to 
build  a  dwelling  upon  your  farm  after  the  fashion  of  the  town-house  of  your 
friend,  the  city  merchant;  do  not  attempt  to  give  the  modest  little  cottoge  the 
ambitious  air  of  the  ornate  villa.  Be  assnred  that  there  is,  if  you  will  search, 
for  it,  a  peculiar  beauty  that  belongs  to  each  of  these  classes  of  buildings  that 
heightens  and  adorns  it  almost  magically ;  while,  if  it  borrows  the  ornaments 
of  the  other,  it  U  only  debased  and  falsified  in  character  and  expression.  The 
most  expensive  and  elaborate  structure,  overlaid  with  costly  ornaments,  will 
fiiil  to  give  a  roy  of  pleasure  to  the  mind  of  real  taste,  if  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  i.i  view,  or  the  means  or  position  of  its  occupant/'] 
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cultiyated  regions  where  it  was  invented :  tbe  only  mistake  was  the 
transferring  mis  form  to  the  fine  plains  of  France  and  Italy,  bettCT 
.  fitted  for  buildings  in  the  Grecian  taste ;  but  by  refining  upon  the 
Gothic  form,  every  thing  possible  has  been  done  to  reconcile  it 
\o  its  new  situation.  The  profuse  variety  of  wild  and  grand  objects 
about  Inverary,  demanded  a  house  in  the  Gothic  form ;  and  every 
one  must  approve  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  in  adjusting  so  finely 
the  appearance  of  his  house  to  that  of  the  country  where  it  is  placed. 
633.  Next  of  ornaments,  which  contribute  to  give  buildings  a 
peculiar  expression.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  building  can 
regularly  admit  any  ornament  but  what  is  useful,  or  at  least  has  that 
appearance.  But  considering  the  different  purposes  of  architecture, 
a  fine  as  well  as  a  usefiil  art,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  ornaments 
may  not  be  added  to  please  the  eye  without  any  relation  to  use. 
This  liberty  is  allowed  in  poetry,  painting,  and  gardening,  and  why 
not  in  architecture  considered  as  a  fine  art  ?  A  private  dwelling- 
house,  it  is  true,  and  other  edifices  where  use  is  the  chief  aim, 
admit  not  regularly  any  ornament  but  what  has  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  use ;  but  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  buildings  in- 
tended chiefly  or  solely  for  show,  admit  every  sort  of  ornament 

A  thing  intended  merely  as  an  ornament,  may  be  of  any  figure 
and- of  any  kind  that  fancy  can  suggest;  if  it  please  the  spectatc^, 
the  artist  gains  his  end.  Statues,  vases,  sculpture  upon  stone, 
whether  basso  or  alto  rehevo,  are  beautiful  ornaments  relished  in  all 
civilized  countiies.  The  placing  such  ornaments  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  effect,  is  the  only  nicety.  A  statue  in  perfection  is  an  en- 
chanting work ;  and  we  naturally  require  that  it  should  be  seen  in 
every  direction,  and  at  different  distances ;  for  which  reason,  statues 
employed  as  ornaments  are  proper  to  adorn  the  great  staircase  that 
leads  to  tlie  principal  door  of  a  palace,  or  to  occupy  the  void  be- 
tween pillars. 

634.  One  at  first  view  will  naturally  take  it  for  granted,  that  in 
the  ornaments  under  consideration  beauty  is  indispensable.  It  goes 
a  great  way  undoubtedly ;  but,  upon  trial,  we  find  many  things  «- 
teemed  as  highly  ornamental  that  have  Httle  or  no  beauty.  There 
are  various  circumstances,  besides  beauty,  that  tend  to  make  an 
agreeable  impression.  For  instance,  the  reverence  we  haveTfor  the 
ancients  is  a  fruitful  source  of  ornaments.  Amalthea's  horn  has 
always  been  a  fevorite  ornament,  because  of  its  connection  with  a 
lady  who  was  honored  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy.  A 
fat  old  fellow  and  a  goat  are  surely  not  graceful  forms ;  and  yet 
Selinus  and  his  companions  are  everywhere  fashionable  ornaments. 
Wliat  else  but  our  fondness  for  antiquity  can  make  the  horrid  form 
of  a  sphinx  so  much  as  endurable  ?     Original  destination  is  another 

682.  Whether  situation  should  regul.ite  the  form  of  the  edifice. 

683.  Ornftmentfl ;  whether  any  but  what  are  useful  niaj  be  admitted— Tbo  form  of  aaf 
thing  intended  merely  for  ornament    The  placing  of  such  ornaments. — Stataet. 
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circumstance  that  has  influence  to  add  dignity  to  things  in  them- 
selves abundantly  trivial.  Tiiumpbal  arches,  pyramids,  obelisks,  are 
beautiful  forms ;  but  the  nobleness  of  their  original  destination  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure  we  take  in  them.  Long  robes  appear 
noble,  not  singly  for  their  flowing  lines,  but  for  their  being  the  habit 
of  magistrates.  These  examples  may  be  thought  sufficient  for  a 
specimen  :  a  diligent  inquiry  into  human  nature  will  discover  other 
inflluencing  principles;  and  hence  it  is,  that  of  all  subjects,  ornaments 
admit  the  greatest  variety  in  point  of  taste. 

635.  And  this  leads  to  ornaments  having  relation  to  use.  Orna- 
ments of  that  kind  are  governed  by  a  different  principle,  which  is, 
that  they  ought  to  be  of  a  form  suited  to  their  real  or  apparent 
destination.  This  rule  is  applicable  as  well  to  ornaments  that  make 
a  component  part  of  the  subject,  as  to  ornaments  that  are  only  ac- 
cessory. An  eagle's  paw  is  an  ornament  improper  for  the  foot  of  a 
chair  or  table  :  because  it  gives  jt  the  appearance  of  weakness,  in- 
consistent with  its  destination  of  bearing  weight  Blind  windows 
are  sometimes  introduced  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  regularity : 
in  which  case  the  deceit  ought  carefully  to  be  concealed :  if  visible, 
it  marks  the  irregularity  in  the  clearest  manner,  signifying,  that  real 
windows  ought  to  have  been  there,  could  they  have  been  made  con- 
sistent with  the  internal  structure.  A  pilaster  is  another  example 
of  the  same  sort  of  ornament ;  and  the  greatest  error  against  its 
seeming  destination  of  a  support,  is  to  sink  it  so  far  into  the  wall  as 
to  make  it  lose  that  seeming.  A  composition  representing  leaves  and 
branches,  with  birds  perching  upon  them,  has  been  long  in  fashion 
for  a  candlestick ;  but  none  of  these  particulars  is  in  any  degree 
suited  to  that  destination. 

A  lai-ge  marble  basin  supported  by  fishes,  is  a  conceit  much 
relished  in  fountains.  This  is  an  example  of  accessory  ornaments  in 
a  bad  taste :  for  fishes  here  are  unsuitable  to  their  apparent  desti- 
nation. No  less  so  are  the  supports  of  a  coach,  carved  in  the  figure 
of  Dolphins  or  Tritons ;  for  what  have  these  marine  beings  to  dg  on 
dry  land  ?  and  what  support  can  they  be  to  a  coach  ? 

636.  With  respect  now  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a  bare  uniform 
cylinder  without  a  capital  appears  naked ;  and  without  a  base,  ap- 
pears too  ticklishly  placed  to  stand  firm;*  it  ought  therefore  to 
have  some  finishing  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Hence  the  three 
chief  parts  of  a  column,  the  shaft,  the  base,  and  the  capital.    Nature 

•  A  column  without  a  base  is  disagreeable,  because  it  seems  in  a  tottering 
condition ;  yet  a  tree  without  a  base  is  agreeable ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  we 
know  it  to  be  firmly  rooted.  This  observation  shows  how  much  taste  is  influ- 
enced by  reflection. 

684.  Things  ornamental  that  haye  little  or  no  beauty .—Beyerence  for  the  andents,  a 
■oarce  of  ornanientn.    Illastratiora. 

685.  Ornaments  for  qm.  Bole  for  their  form.  Violations  of  good  taste  in  this  par- 
tloular. 
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undoubtedly  requires  proportion  among  these  parts,  but  it  admitB 
variety  of  proportion. 

We  find  three  orders  of  columns  among  the  Greeks,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  destination  as  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has  been  warmly 
disputed,  whether  any  new  order  can  be  added  to  these ;  some  hold 
the  affirmative,  and  give  for  instances  the  Tuscan  and  Composite ; 
others  deny,  and  maintain  that  these  properly  are  not  distinct  orders, 
but  only  the  original  orders  with  some  slight  variations.  Among 
writers  who  do  not  agree  upon  any  standard  for  distinguishing  the 
different  orders  from  each  other,  the  dispute  can  never  have  an  end. 
What  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject  is  what  follows. 

637.  The  only  circumstances  that  can  serve  to  distinguish  one 
order  from  another,  are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  its  destination. 
To  make  the  first  a  distinguishing  mark,  without  regard  to  the  other, 
would  multiply  these  oi-ders  wiQi^ut  end ;  for  a  color  is  not  more 
susceptible  of  different  shades,  than  a  column  is  of  different  forms. 
Destination  is  more  limited,  as  it  leads  to  distinguish  columns  into 
three  kinds  or  orders :  one  plain  and  strong,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting plain  and  massy  buildings ;  one  delicate  and  graceful,  for 
supporting  buildings  of  that  character ;  and  between  these,  one  for 
supporting  buildings  of  a  middle  character. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  I  make  the  following  observation.  If 
we  regard  destination  only,  the  Tuscan  is  of  the  same  order  with  the 
Doric,  and  the  Composite  with  the  Corinthian ;  but  if  we  regard 
form  merely,  they  are  of  different  orders. 

638.  The  ornaments  of  these  three  orders  ought  to  Be  so  contrived 
as  to  make  them  look  like  what  they  are  intended  for.  Plain  and 
rustic  ornaments  would  be  not  a  little  discordant  with  the  elegance 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  ornaments  sweet  and  delicate  no  less 
BO  with  the  strength  of  the  Doric.  The  Corinthian  order  has  been 
the  favorite  of  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  I  cannot  force  myself  to 
relish  its  capital.  The  invention  of  this  florid  capital  is  ascribed  to 
the  sculptor  Caliimachua,  who  took  a  hint  from  the  plant  AecaitkuSy 
growing  round  a  basket  placed  accidentally  upon  it ;  and  in  fact  the 
capital  under  consideration  represents  pretty  accurately  a  basket  so 
ornamented.  This  object,  or  its  imitation  in  stone,  placed  upon  a 
pillar,  may  look  well ;  but  to  make  it  the  capital  of  a  pillar  intended 
to  support  a  building,  must  give  the  pillar  an  appearance  inconsistent 
with  its  destination. 

639.  With  respect  to  buildings  of  every  sort,  one  rule,  dictated  by 
utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and  stable.  Another  rule,  dictated  by 
beauty,  is,  that  they  also  appear  so ;  for  what  appears  tottering  and 
in  hazard  of  tumbling,  produceth  in  the  spectator  the  painful  emo- 

C86.  Chief  parts  of  a  colnmn.— Three  orders  of  co1amn& 

687.  Ciroamstanccs  that  distlnguiah  one  order  fh)m  another. 

«a  The  oruamenta  of  the  tlire«  orden.— The  Oorintbiau  order.     * 
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tion  of  fear,  instead  of  the  pleasant  emotion  of  beauty ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  great  care  of  the  artist,  that  every  part  of  his  edifice 
appear  to  be  well  supported.  Procopius,  describiug  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  ouq  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  men- 
tions with  applause  a  part  of  the  fabric  placed  above  the  east  front 
in  form  of  a  half-moon,  so  contrived  as  to  inspire  both  fear  and 
admiration ;  for  though,  says  he,  it  is  perfectly  well  supported,  yet 
it  is  suspended  in  such  a  manner  as  if  it  were  to  tumble  down  the 
next  moment  This  conceit  is  a  sort  of  false  wit  in  architecture, 
which  men  were  fond  of  in  the  infancy  of  the  fine  arts.  A  turret 
jutting  out  from  an  angle  in  the  uppermost  story  of  a  Gothic  tower, 
is  a  witticism  of  the  same  kind. 

640^  To  succeed  in  allegorical  or  emblematical  ornaments  is  no 
slight  effort  of  genius ;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dispose  them 
80  in  a  building  as  to  produce  any  good  effect.  The  mixing  them 
with  realities,  makes  a  miserable  jumble  of  truth  and  fiction.  (See 
chap.  XX.  sect  v.)  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  chief  point ;  every  em- 
blem ought  to  be  rejected  that  is  not  clearly  expressive  of  its  meaning ; 
for  if  it  be  in  any  .degree  obscure,  it  puzzles,  and  doth  not  please. 

The  statue  of  Moses  striking  a  rock  from  which  water  actually 
issues,  is  in  a  false  taste ;  for  it  is  mixing  reahty  with  representation. 
Moses  himself  may  bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  bujt  this  miracle  is 
too  much  for  his  statue.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  cascade 
where  the  statue  of  a  water-god  pours  out  of  his  um  real  water. 

641.  It  is  observed  above  of  gardening,  that  it  contributes  to  rec- 
titude of  manners,  by  inspiring  gayety  and  benevolence.  I  add  an- 
other observation,  That  both  gardening  and  architecture  contribute 
to  the  same  end,  by  inspiring  a  taste  for  neatness  and  elegance.  In 
Scotland,  the  regularity  and  polish  even  of  a  turnpike-road  has  some 
influence  of  this  kind  upon  the  low  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  become  fond  of  regularity  and  neatness ;  which  is  displayed, 
first  upon  their  yards  and  little  inclosures,  and  next  within-doors. 
A  taste  for  regularity  and  neatness,  thus  acquired,  is  extended  by 
degrees  to  dress,  and  even  to  behavior  and  manners. 

[In  concluding  this  chapter,  another  brief  extract  will  be  given 
from  Downing's  Rural  Essays. — jEd. 

"  Two  grand  errors  are  the  fertile  causes  of  all  the  failures  in  the 
rural  improvements  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment 
Tlie  firet  error  lies  in  supposing  that  good  taste  is  a  natural  gift 
which  springs  heaven-bom  into  perfect  existence,  needing  no  culti- 
vation or  improvement  The  second  is  in  supposing  that  taste  alone 
is  sufficient  to  the  production  of  extensive  or  complete  works  in  ar- 
chitecture or  landscape-gardening. 

"  Now,  although  that  delicacy  of  organization,  usually  called  taste, 
is  a  natural  gift,  which  can  no  more  be  acquired  than  hearing  can 

689.  Bales  for  buildings  of  every  sort— The  church  of  St  Sophia. 
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.  be  by  a  deaf  man,  yet,  in  most  persons,  this  sensibility  to  the  Beau- 
tiful may  be  cultivated  and  npeued  into  good  taste  by  the  study  and 
comparison  of  beautiful  productions  in  nature  and  art, 

"  This  is  precisely  what  we  wish  to  insist  upon,  to  all  persons  about 
to  commence  niral  estabHshments,  who  have  not  a  cultivated  or  just 
taste ;  but  only  sensibiHty,  or  what  they  would  call  a  natural  taste. 
....  The  study  of  the.  best  productions  in  the  fine  arts  is  not  more 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  young  painter  and  sculptor  than  that 
of  buildings  and  grounds  to  the  amateur  or  professional  improver 
who  desires  to  improve  a  country  residence  well  and  tastefully.  In 
both  cases  comparison,  discrimination,  the  use  of  the  reasoning  £qlc- 
ulty,  educate  the  natural  delicacy  of  perception  into  taste,  more  or 
less  just  and  perfect,  and  enable  it  not  only  to  arrive  at  Beauty,  but 
to  select  the  most  beautiful  for  the  end  in  view.  • 

"  There  are  at  the  present  moment,  without  going  abroad,  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  a  taste  in  landscape  gardening,  quite  sufficient 
to  enable  any  one  of  natural  sensibility  to  the  Beautiful,  combined 
with  good  reasoning  powers,  to  arrive  at  that  point  which  may  be 
considered  good  taste.  .  .  .  The  study  of  bools  on  taste  is  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected  by  the  novice  in  rural  embellishment ;  but 
the  practical  illustrations  of  different  styles  and  principles,  to  be 
found  in  the  best  cottage  and  villa  residences,  are  far  more  convincing 
and  instructive  to  most  minds,  than  lessons  taught  in  any  other  mode 
whatever.  .... 

*'  We  think,  also,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  best  examples  of  taste  in  rural  improvement  at  home, 
is  far  more  instructive  to  an  American,  than  an  inspection  of  the 
finest  country  places  in  Europe ;  and  this,  chiefly,  because  a  really 
successhil  example  at  home  is  based  upon  republican  modes  of  life 
enjoyment  and  expenditure,  which  are  almost  the  reverse  of  those 
of  an  aristocratic  government  ...  No  more  should  be  attempted 
than  can  be  done  well,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  habits, 
mode  of  life,  and  domestic  institutions." — Mural  Assays,  iiL] 
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STAND  iUlD   OF  TASTE. 


[The  Mowiog  cbapier  Is  taken  from  one  of  Dr.  Blalr'a  Lectarea,  being  fir  aiqierior  to  fba 
one  of  Lord  Eamea,  here  omitted.] 

642.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human 
mmd  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than 

641.  How  gardening  and  architectare  oontribnte  to  reetltade  of 
Two  errors.— How  taate  may  be  improTed.-OpportttnlUee  offered. 
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taste.  Its  yariataons  have  been  so  great  and  frequent^  as  to  create  a 
suspicion  with  some  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no 
foundation,  ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on 
changing  fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies 
or  regular  inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain.  In 
architecture,  ike  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  per- 
fect In  succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed, 
and  afterwards  the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigor,  and  en- 
grossed the  public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the 
Asiatics  at  no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  was  fhll  of  orna- 
ment, and  splendid  in  a  degree  that  we  should  denominate  gaudy ; 
whilst  the  Greeks  admired  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and 
despised  the  Asiatic  ostentation.  In  our  own  country,  how  many 
writings  that  were  greatly  extolled  two  or  three  centutiles  ago,  are 
now  fallen  into  entire  disrepute  and  obhvion  I  Without  going  back 
to  remote  instances,  how  very  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which 
prevails  in  Great  Britain  now,  from  what  prevailed  there  no  loi)ger 
ago  than  the  reign  of  King  Charles  11.,  which  the  authors  too  of  that 
dme  deemed  an  Augustan  age :  when  nothing  was  in  vogiie  but  an 
affected  brilliancy  of  wit ;  when  Oie  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was 
overlooked,  and  Paradise  Lost  almost  entirely  unknown;  when 
Oowley^s  labored  and  unnatural  conceits  were  admired  as  the  very 
quintessence  of  genius ;  Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for 
the  tender  spirit  of  love  poetry ;  and  such  writers  as  SuckHng  and 
Etheridge  were  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is^  what  conclusion  we  are  to  loiua  from  such  in- 
stances as  these  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard 
of  taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  taste  ?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we.  to  hold  that,  according,  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes ;  bat  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

643.  I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any 
standard  of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all 
tastes  are  equally  good ;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  un- 
noticed in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  £e  lesser  differences 
among  the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes, 
presently  shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will 
seriously  maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as 
delicate  and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that 
he  can  be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  com- 
mon news-writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would 
be  held  downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led 
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unavoidably  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
preference  of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another ;  or,  that  there  is  a 
good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  doea 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  fw 
some  standard  in  oitler  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  .wi'ong.  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another 
takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but  history :  one  prdlers  comedy ;  another, 
tragedy :  one  admires  the  simple ;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representa- 
tions of  passion.  Others  inchne  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind ; 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condenm  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
matters  oi  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one ;  beauty,  which  is  the 
object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore,  admits  of  latitude  attd 
diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistency  with  goodness  or  justness 
of  taste. 

644.  But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe 
&rther  that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  hare  place 
where  the  objects  of  taste  are  different.  Where  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  same  object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as 
ugly,  which  another  admires  as  highly  beautiful ;  then  it  is  no  longer 
diversity,  but  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  there- 
fore one  must  be  in  the  right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that 
absurd  paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good 
and  true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  -than  Virgil.  I  have  as  yet  no 
reason  to.  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Virgil ;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  As 
long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  th^  diver^ty  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  the 
other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever ;  thas 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Hiad  ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his 
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taste  is  comipted  in  a  miserable  degree ;  and  I  appeal  to  what- 
ever I  think  the  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong. 

645.  What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such -opposition  of  tastes, 
we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard 
properly  signifies  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to 
be  the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard 
weight  or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all 
other  measures  and  weights.  <Thus  tlie  court  is  said  to  be  the  stan* 
dard  of  good  breeding ;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions, 
conformity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority,  for  approving  or  condemning,  by  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  mean- 
mg.  We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more*clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

646.  Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an 
internal  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its 
application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
hghtened  by  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
in  full  perfection  all  the  powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal 
senses  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason 
was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determinations  of  such  a  person  con- 
cerning beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the 
taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  But 
as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man- 
kind will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  of 
men  ?  Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  &r  as  it  can 
be  gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most 
in  admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  bo  es- 
teemed just  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments 
of  men.  In  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind 
the  ultimate  appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one 
should  maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no 
reasonings  could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would 
in&llibly  be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed  so  widely 
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icota  the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  beloDgs.  In  like  manner, 
with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  cany  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  r^ulate 
the  taste  of  every  individual. 

647.  But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  whiit 
is  beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves^  df 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry  ?  By  no  means ; 
there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  work  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles^  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But  though  reason  can  cany  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  establish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from 
experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this  ground  we 
prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artincial  and  affect^  style ;  a 
regular  and  well-connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  nairatives ; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
unmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are 
formed  which  acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste. 

648.  When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the 
ultimate  taste  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is 
to  be  always  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are 
favorable  to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive, 
that  among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of 
ignorance  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  con- 
cerning such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of 
society,  taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either 
totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form. 
We  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing 
nations ;  when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when  w(»*Ia 
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of  genius  are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  bj 
Bcience  and  pbilosopby. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  i^ciety,  I  admit  tbat 
accidental  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  introduce 
a  taste   for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.     The  usage  of 
one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  lus  faults,  and  even 
render  them  fashionable.    Sometimes  envy  may  have  power  to  bear 
down,  for  a  Uttle,  productions  of  great  merit ;  while  popular  humor, 
or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though  'Short- 
lived reputation,  what  little  deserved  it.    But  though  such  casual 
circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judgments  ot 
taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected,    hi  the  course  of  time,  the 
genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself  and  to 
gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of  taste 
which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.    These  may  have  cur- 
rency for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  fliey  pass  away ;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

649.  I  by  no  means  pretend  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste, 
to  which,  in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and 
immediate  determination.  Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be 
found  for  deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and 
philosophy,  which  perpetually  divide  mankind?  In  the  present 
case,  there  was  plaii^y  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  absolute 
provision  to  be  made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good 
or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit 
that  the  means  of  clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  af- 
forded us.  But  to  ascertain  in  every  case  with  the  utmost  exactness 
what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  And  therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here 
allowed  to  take  place  ;  and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate, 
concerning  the  degree  of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius 
is  entitled. 

660.  The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is, 
that  taste  is  iar  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to 
the  fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for 
determining  whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same 
in  all  human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions 
which  belong  to  our  nature,  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the 
same  uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.     When  these 

648.  To  the  sentiments  of  what  olaas  of  men  do  we  appeal  in  matters  of  taste  ?— Acdden* 
tal  eanses  affecting  the  correctness  of  taste. 

649.  No  standard  of  taste  for  every  parttcalar  Instanoa  In  what  other  noatteri  la  theie 
DoneT 
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sentiments  are  perverted  \>j  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capar 
ble  of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  * 
ultimately  determined  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  of 
mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  Hob 
caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience, 
that  there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper 
light,  have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In 
every  composition,  what  interests  ^e  imagination,  and  touches 
the  heart,  pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain 
string  to  which,  when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made 
as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages^  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  sudi  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
JSneid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have 
acquired,  as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition ;  since 
from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
different poet  or  a  bad  artist ;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  pos- 
terity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  '^  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies ; 
naturae  judicia  confirmat"  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of  opinion, 
but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 

650.  Th«  ooncuiuion  arrlTed  it— WUtt  taste  is  iNiilt  upon.— Woiks  of  gsnios  thai  ten 
bMn  iuilT«naU7  tpproyed. 


HATIONAL  SERIES  OP  STANDABD  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PARKER  &  WATSON'S  READING  SERIES. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELEKENTABT  SFELLEB.   (In  Press.)  Price  15  centi. 

THE  NATIONAL  PKOKOTINCIKG  SPELLEB.    188  pages.   Price  25  cents. 

A  full  treatise,  with  words  arranged  and  classified  according  to  their  tow«1 
sounds,  and  reading  and  dictation  exercises. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  PBIMEB;  or,  **  PBIHABT  WOBD-BUILBEB.'* 
(Beantirullj  IHostrated) Price  15  cents. 

THE  NATIONAL  FIB8T  BEADEB;  or,  "  WOBD-BTJILDEB." 

(Beautifully  nioatrated) 118  pages.   Price  25  cent& 

THE  NATIONAL  SECOND  BEABEB 224 pages.   PriceSTi cents. 

Ck>ntaintng  Primary  Exercisea  in  ArUcalatSon,  Pronanciation,  and  Punctoatioii, 
(Splendidly  Illustrated.) 

THE  NATIONAL  THIBD  BEADEB 288  pages.    Price  50  cents. 

Containing  Exercises  in  Accent  Empliasis,  PunctoaUon,  Stc    (lUustratad.) 

THE  NATIONAL  POIJBTH  BEADEB 405  pages.   Price  75  cents. 

Containing  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Elocution,  Exercises  in  Beading.  Declama- 
tion, &c. 

THE  NATIONAL  FIFTH  BEADEB ...600  pages.   Price  11.00 

With  copious  Notes,  and  Biograpliical  Sketches  of  each  Writer. 


Tbefte  Scadkhs  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  labor,  by  Bichabo 
G.  Parkkb,  A.m.,  of  Boston,  and  J.  MadibolN  Watbov,  an  experienced  Teacher  of 
New  York.  No  amount  of  labor  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  them  as  near 
perfect  as  posbible.  The  Iltustrations,  wliicfa  are  f^om  original  designs,  and  the 
Typography,  arc  unrlyalled  by  any  similar  works. 

Tlie  First  Header,  or  "  Word-Euilder,"  being  the  first  issued,  is  already 
In  extensive  use.  It  is  on  a  plan  entirely  new  and  original,  commencing  with  «oor«f« 
qfoH^  letter,  and  building  up  letter  by  letter,  until  sentences  are  formed. 

The  Seoond,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers  follow  the  same  indaetive 
plan,  with  a  perfect  and  eystsmatic  gradation,  and  a  strict  classification  of  sabjects. 
The  pronunciation  and  definition  of  difficult  words  aro  given  in  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page.  Mach  attention  has  been  paid  to  Articulation  and  Orthoepy;  and 
Exercises  on  the  Elementary  Sounds  and  their  combinations  liavo  been  so  introduced 
as  to  teach  but  one  element  at  a  time,  and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  immediate  use, 
until  the  whole  is  accurately  and  thoroughly  acquired. 

The  Fifth  Header  is  a  full  work  upon  Beading  and  Elocution.  tn«  works  of 
m.any  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  have  bc«n  consulted,  and  more  thaif  a  hundred 
standard  writers  of  the  English  language,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  enable  the  authors  to  present  a  collection  rich  in  all  that  can  inform  the 
tinderstaodlng,  improve  the  taste,  and  cultivate  the  heart,  and  which,  at  the  Bam« 
time,  shall  furnish  every  variety  of  style  and  subject  to  exemplify  the  principles  of 
Bfaetorical  delivery,  and  form  a  finished  reader  and  elocutionist  Classical  and  his- 
torical allusions,  so  common  among  the  best  writers,  have  in  all  eases  been  explained ; 
and  concise  Biographical  Sketches  of  authors  fh)m  nhose  works  extracts  have  been 
selected,  have  also  been  introduced,  together  with  Alphabetical  and  Chronological 
Lisis  of  the  Names  of  Authors ;  thus  rendering  this  a  convenient  text-book  Ibr  Stu* 
dents  in  English  and  American  Literature. 

A.  B.  BABNES  A  BITBK,  Publishen, 

61  ft  63  John  Street,  New  York. 
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jD  AVIE  S' 

Complete  Course  of  Mathematics. 

Hlementarg  Course.  BetanPri««L 

DAVIES'  PRINTARY  ARITHMETIC  AND  TABLE-BOOK $0  15 

DA7IE8'  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 0  » 

DAVIES'  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC 0» 

DAVIES'  NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC 0  4S 

KEY  TO  DAVIES'  NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC 0  4ft 

DAVIES'  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC 0  75 

KEY  TO  DAVIES'  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC 0  50 

DAVIES'  GRAMMAR  OP  ARITHMETIC 0  80 

DAVIES' ELEMENTAKY  ALGEBRA 0  T5 

KEY  TO  DAVIES'  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 0  SO 

DAVIES'  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY....  1  GO 
DAVIES'  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS 1  OO 

iSIDbanrcti  Course. 

DAVIES'  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA 1  85 

KEY  TO  DAVIES'  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA 1  00 

DAVIES'  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA 1  50 

KEY  TO  DAVIES'  BOURDONS  ALGEBRA 1  60 

DAVIES'  LEGEN ORES  GEOMETRY 150 

DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OP  SURVEYING 1  60 

DAVIES' ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 125 

DAVIES'  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS 1  S5 

DAVIES'  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY 2  00 

DAVIES'  SHADES,  SHADOWS,  AND  PERSPECTIVE 8  U 

DAVIES'  LOGIC  OF  MATHEMATICS 1  25 

DAVIES'  MATHEMATICAL  DICTIONARY 2  50 

Datim'  Matbbmatioal  Chabt  (Sheet) 0  25 

This  Series,  oombining  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  varioas  methods  of  Earopeaa 
instruction,  improved  and  matured  by  tlie  suggestions  of  nearly  forty  yean*  expi;rienee, 
now  forms  the  only  complete  consecative  Courw  of  MatAemaiios.  Its  methods^ 
harmonising  as  the  work  of  one  mind,  carry  the  student  onward  by  the  same  aiiak>giea 
and  the  same  laws  of  association,  and  are  calculated  to  impart  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  science,  combining  clearnc^  in  the  several  branches,  and  unity  and  propor- 
tion in  the  whole.  The  higher  Books— in  connection  with  Prof.  Church's  Calculua 
and  Analytical  Geometry— Ktid  the  Text-books  in  the  Military  Academies  of  the 
United  States.  The  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in  very  many  States 
have  o£Bcially  recommended  this  Series.  It  is  adopted  and  in  succ&isful  use  in  tb« 
Normal  Schools  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Connecticut,  and  other  Stat<^  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  b«st  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges  of  the  Union.  Tbe 
Revised  Editions  of  the  Arithmetics  embody  all  the  latest  and  most  approred  pro- 
cesses of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbera^ 

A.  S.  Barkks  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  of  anDonodng  an  umBBLT  Nsw  Wosx 
ON  ALGEBRA,  by  Professor  Davibi,  entitled 

irxrXVBB.8XT7    AXiOBBB.A, 

Embracing  the  Logical  Development  of  the  Science,  with  numerous  graded  examplea. 
This  work  is  designed  to  occupy  an  Intermediate  place  between  the  Eubmsmtabt 
Alokbra  and  Bourdon.  It  teaches  the  Scienoe  and  Art  of  Algebra  by  a  ioirtoal 
arrangement  and  olaasifloation  of  the  principles  in  their  natural  onier,  and  by  illn»> 
trating  tbeir  application  in  an  extended  series  of  carefully  arranged  and  graded  exam* 
pies.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges ;  the  work 
being  BO  divided  and  arranged  that  it  may  be  studied  in  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  forms  • 
full  and  complete  coarse. 

A.  8.  BABHES  &  BXJBE,  Publishers, 

51  &  63  John  Street,  New  Tork. 
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mOIVTElTH    AND    ]f[cIVAI.I.T'S 
C3^  iEa  O  C3^  ZI.  .^L  Z*  :BL  X  3E]  s. 


MONTEITH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  OEOGRAPHT Frloe  $0  25 

MONTEITH'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANUAL  OF  aEOGRAFKT.    0  40 

MONTEITH'S  IVEW  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 0  00 

MoNALLyS  COMPLETE  SOHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  00 


Monteith's  First  Iiessons  in  Gteography— Introduction  to  Man- 
ual of  Qeography— and  New  Manual  of  Geography,  are  arranged  on 
the  catechetical  plan,  vrhfch  has  been  proven  to  be  the  best  and  most  snccessfiil 
method  of  teaching  this  branch  of  study.  The  questions  and  answers  are  models  of 
brevity  and  sdaptJition,  and  the  maps  are  simple,  bat  accurate  and  beaatiful. 

McIVally's  Qeography  completes  the  8e^ie^  and  follows  the  same  general 
plan.  The  maps  are  splendidly  engraved,  beantifnlly  colored,  and  perfectly  accurate; 
and  a  profile  of  the  country,  showing  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  land,  is  given 
at  the  bottom  of  the  maps.  The  order  and  arrangement  of  map  questions  is  also 
peculiarly  happy  and  systematic,  and  the  descriptive  matter  Just  what  Is  needed,  and 
nothing  more.  No  Series  heretofore  published  has  been  so  eztenaiyely  Introduced  in 
so  short  a  time,  or  gained  such  a  wide-spread  popularity. 

.These  Geographies  are  nsed  more  extensively  in  the  Pabllo  Schools  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  than  all  others. 

pr  A.  B.  Claxk,  Principal  of  one  of  the  largest  Pnblic  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  says : 
**  I  have  used  over  a  thousand  copies  of  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography  since  its 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  am  prepared  to  say  it  is  the  best  work  for 
Junior  and  intermediate  classes  in  our  schools  I  have  ever  seen.** 

Ths  Series^  in  whole  or  in  pari,  ha*  been  adopted  in  the 

Public  Scheols  of  New  York. 
Public  Scliools  of  Broolclyn,  L.  L 
Public  Schools  of  New  Haven. 
Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Public  Schools  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Public  Schools  of  Richmond,  Ya. 
Public  Schools  of  Madison,  Wis. 
Public  Schools  of  Indianapolis. 
Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Public  Schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Public  Schools  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

And  other  places  too  numerous  to 
mention. 


New  York  State  Normal  School 
New  York  City  Normal  School. 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School 
Ohio  State  Normal  School 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. 
York  County  (Pa.)  Normal  Schoc 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Cleveland  Female  Seminary. 
Public  Schools  of  Milwaukie. 
Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh. 
Public  Schools  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Public  Schools  of  New  Orleans. 

They  have  also  been  recommended  by  the  SUte  Superintendents  of  Iluhois, 
Indiana,  WxscoNstN,  Missouri.  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  by  numerous 
Teachers*  Associations  and  Institutes  throughout  the  country,  and  are  in  successful 
Qte  in  a  multitude  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

A.  8.  BABHES  &  BURR,  Publishers, 

61  &  53  John  Street,  New  Tork. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

PARKER'S  PHILOSOPHT. 

PARKER'S  JUVENILE  PHILOSOPHY Price  |0  CS 

PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHILOSOPHY 0  87* 

PARKER'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY 1  00 

The  present  edition  of  Parkxb^s  School  Puilobopht  has  been  coirectod,  enlanced, 
and  Improved,  and  contains  all  the  late  discoyerfea  and  ImprovementB  in  the  scienea 
up  to  tne  present  time.  It  contains  engraving»  of  the  Boston  Soliool  set  of  apparatoa, 
a  description  of  the  instrainents,  and  an  account  of  many  experiments  which  can  be 
performed  by  means  of  the  apparatus  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  eonvenienoe 
of  study  and  recitation.  The  woric  is  Immensely  popular,  and  in  very  ext^n&ive  n»e, 
more  so  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  It  Jias  oeen  recommended  by  the  Super- 
intendents of  l^ihlie  Iwdruction  o/Hx  States^  and  is  the  Standard  Teapt-book  im 
aU  Vts  principal  eiiiea  of  the  United  States^  and  throughoui  Canada  WetiL 

NORTON'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY $0  SO 

By  William  A.  Norton,  M.  A-,  Prof4i«sor  of  Civil  Engrlneerinif  in  Yale  Colleee. 
Arran^:ed  upon  the  catechetical  plan,  and  copiously  illustrated.  Designed  for 
Young  Pupils  commencing  the  study  of  the  science^ 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE— Two  Pams  in  0»ij $1  CO 

Part  I.  Natural  Philosopht  and  Abtbonomt.    Part  II.  Chbhistrt  and  Aluco 

SciKNCRS.    By  W.  A.  Norton  and  J.  A.  Portkr,  Professors  in  Yale  College. 
This  volume  treats  of  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  and  is  designed  to  meet  tba 
wants  of  young  persons  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  complete  course  of  acadctnfcal 
study.    It  is  detsigned  for  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  will  be  found  admirably 
adapted  to  private  study,  and  home  instruction  in  &mlUar  sdeneeL 


BARTLETT'S  COLLEGE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bartliptts  Stnturtio  Meciianics.  $3  00  I  Bartlbtt^  Omcs  and  AoorBnca.  #3  00 

BABTLnr's  Analytic  Mbchanics..  4  00  |  Bartlrtt's  SrHBRiOAL  Astronomt.   8  00 

The  above  are  the  Teoot-boohi  in  the  U.  S.  MiliUry  Academy  at  West  Point 


PORTER'S  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  CHEKISTRY,  AND  ALLIED  8CIENGES,  Including  an 
Outline  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.    By  Prof.  John  A.  Pobtrb.    Price  50  cts. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEIQSTRY,  embracing  the  most  recent  Dl8coverl««  in  tho 
Science,  and  the  Outlines  of  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts — lllos- 
trated  by  numerous  experiments  newly  adapted  to  tiie  simplest  apparatus.  Bv 
John  A.  Pobtek,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  and  Organic  Chemistry  ia 
Yale  College.    Price  $1.00. 

These  works  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  Public  and  Union  School?,  AcadomicA. 
and  Seminarios,  where  an  extensive  course  of  study  on  this  subject  and  expensive 
apparatus  was  not  desired,  or  could  not  be  afforded.  A  Mr,  practical  knnwled>;e  of 
Chemistry  is  exceedingly  desirable,  and  almost  a  necessity,  at  the  present  day,  but  It 
has  been  tanjilit  in  very  few  Public  or  Union  Schools,  owing  entirely  to  the'  want  of 
suitable  text-books  a<1apted  to  simple  apparatus,  or  such  as  could  be  readily  obtained. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  works  supply  this  great  want,  and  will  be  U»utnl 
in  every  rcs^pect  Just  what  is  required.  Boxes  containing  all  the  apparatus  and  mate- 
rials necea.<ary  to  perform  all  the  experiments  described  in  these  hooka,  can  be  ob- 
talned  for  $8.00,  by  addressing  A.  8.  Barnis  «Se  Burr,  New  York. 
The  above  works  are  highly  recommended. 

PECK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICS. 

This  Tolnme  is  prepared  by  Prot  W.  G.  Peck,  of  Columbia  College,  New  YartL 
Price  $1.50. 

A.  S.  BABITES  &  BXJEE,  Publishers, 

51  &  53  JoQu  Street,  New  Tork. 


HAHOHAL  SERIES  OF  ffEASHAXD  8CH00L-BOOK8. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAE, 

BY  S.  W.  CLARK  and  A.  S.  WELCH, 

OONSBTINO  OF 

GLABX'8  nBST  LESSOHB  HT  ENGLISH  GSAIOCAB Prioo  $0  90 

CLABE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GSAMMAB 0  60 

CLABK'S  GBAmAnCAL  CHART 2  60 

CLARK'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 0  40 

WELCH'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ^SENTENCE 0  75 

A  more  Ad  vanned  Work,  designed  for  Higher  Glasses  in  Academies  and  Normal 
Schools.  By  A.  8.  Wblob,  A.  M.,  Frisdpd  of  the  BUte  Normal  School  oT 
Michigan,  at  YpsilantL 


The  First  Lesaons  in  Grammar  are  prepared  for  yonngpnplls,  and  as  an 
appropriate  introductiun  to  the  larger  work.  The  elements  of  Grammar  are  here 
presented  in  a  series  of  gradnal  oral  exercises,  and,  as  (kr  as  possible,  In  plain  Saxon 
words. 

Glark'8  New  Ghrammar,  it  is  confidently  believed,  presents  the  only  tnu 
and  snceessfnl  method  of  teaching  the  science  of  the  English  Ldrngnage.  The  work  la 
thoTonghly  progressive  and  practical ;  the  relations  of  elements  happily  iUastrated, 
and  their  analysis  thorough  knd  simple. 

This  Grammar  has  been  officially  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  PubUe 
Instruction  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Missonri,  and  is  the  Test-book 
adopted  in  the  State  Normal  SchooU  of  New  York,  and  other  States.  Its  extensive 
drcalation  and  universal  success  Is  good  evidence  of  its  practical  worth  and  superi- 
ority. 

Professor  F.  S.  Jewkll,  ofV^€  New  York  State  Normal  School^  says: 

**  Clark's  System  of  Grammar  is  worthy  of  the  marked  attention  of  the  friends  of 
Education.  Its  points  of  excellence  are  of  the  most  decided  character,  and  will  not 
toon  be  sarpassed." 

**  Let  any  clear-headed,  independent-minded  teacher  master  the  system,  and  tbaa 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  a»  to  his  t^timony.*^ 

"Welch's  Analysis  of  the  SngUsh  Sentence.— The  prominent  feataras 
of  this  work  have  been  presented  by  Lectures  to  numerous  Teachers^  Institutes,  and 
unanimously  approved.  The  claseiflcatlon,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  but 
three  elements  in  the  language,  is  very  simple,  and.  In  many  respects,  new.  The 
method  of  disposing  of  connectives  Is  entirely  so.  The  author  has  endeavored  to 
study  the  language  a«  it  it,  and  to  analyse  it  without  the  aid  of  antiquated  rules. 

This  work  is  highly  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States,  and  is  l)eing  used  tn  many  of  the  best  schools 
throughout  the  Union.  It  was  introduced  soon  after  publication  into  Oberlln  Col- 
lege, and  has  met  with  deserved  success^ 

A.  S.  BAAHES  &  BUBE,  Pablisheis, 

51  A  63  John  Street,  Vew  Torlc. 


VATIONAL  8EEIE8  OP  STAiTOABD  SCHOOIrBO<«EL 

WORKS  ON  ELOCUTION. 

1.  THE  LITTLE  SPEAKER :  Being  a  Ck>llectioii  of  Pieces,  in 

Prose,  Poetiy,  and  Dialogue,  designed  for  Exercises  in  Speaking, 
and  for  occasional  Beading  in  Primary  Schools.    By  Chakus 
NoRTHEND,  A.  M.,  author  of  Ihwher  and  FcarerU,     Price  80  cts. 
From  HxMBT  Woodhoubb,  Prineipal  <^ Academy^  Wyomin(y,  Pa, 
An  admirable  book,  and  one  that  cannot  faU  of  deeply  InteMsting  yonng  diildras, 
and  many  of  an  **  older  growth."    It  contains  that  kind  of  reading  beat  ealenlatad  to 
improye  the  mind  and  hearts  of  the  young. 

2.  THE  AMERICAN  SPEAKER:  Being  a  Collection  of  Pieces, 

in  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Dialogue,  designed  for  Exercises  in  Decla- 
mation.   By  Charlks  Nobthsnd,  A.  M.     Price  76  cts. 

From  ths  JSotton  Recorder. 
The  complbUion  has  been  Jndicionsly  made,  and  in  excellent  taste;  the  pleees  are  . 
short,  such  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  school-boy  declalmers.  Selections  ealcalat«d  to 
foster  a  love  for  niArtial  exploits  have  been  excluded,  and  throughout  the  whole 
volume  care  has  been  taken  to  inculcate  correct  sentiments.  Teachers  will  donbtleoa 
find  this  school-book  of  great  practical  utility ;  it  seems  to  us  to  be  superior  to  any 
book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  met  with. 

3.  SCHOOL  DIALOGUES :  Being  a  Collection  of  Exercises,  de- 

signed for  Schools.    By  Charles  NoaiHSKD,  A.  M.     Price  75  cts. 

The  steady  and  increasing  sale  of  this  work  is  a  safe  guarantee  of  its  intrlnale 
worth. 

4.  THE  NE'W  AMERICAN  SPEAKER :  A  Collection  of  Ora- 

torical and  Dramatical  Pieces,  Soliloquies,  and  Dialogues ;  with 
an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Elements  of  Elocution.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  By  J.  C.  Zachos. 
With  Illustrations  of  Oratorical  and  Dramatical  Gestures.  1  vol. 
12mo.     Price  $1.25. 

Professor  Zachos  was  induced  to  prepare  this  excellent  Manual  of  Oratory  from  the 
(kct,  that,  among  the  numerous  works  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  none  have  been  fimnd 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  students  of  oratory  and  dramatic  ezpresiion. 

From  the  Literary  AdcertUer. 
This  is  a  work  which,  for  its  purpose,  has  no  superior.  The  selections  appear  to  at 
tasteful  and  elegant  They  are  certainly  made  from  authors  of  high  classical  reputa- 
tion. Copious  in  matter,  tastcAil  in  style,  and  clearly  and  handsomely  printed,  it  is 
a  book,  we  apprehend,  that  will  supersede  all  others  in  the  class  and  exhibition  room, 
and  become  a  general  favorite  with  both  teachers  and  students. 

5.  SBLF-CULTI7RE    IN    READINa.    SPEAKING;    AND 

CONVERSATION.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Home  Instruc- 
tion.    By  Wm.  Shkrwood.     Price  $1.00. 

A.  8.  BABHE8  &  BTTEE,  PnblUhen, 

61  A  63  John  Street,  New  York. 


VATIOHAL  SERIES  OF  STAWDABD  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

^ngb's  (!BngIis^  ^fl^ts. 

THE  ENGUSH  POETS,  WITH  CRITICAL  NOTES. 

MILTON-YOUNG— THOMSON— OOWPBB  ah©  POLLOK. 

The  PnbllBhers  beg  leave  to  commeod  these  annotated  editions  of  the  Evolibh 
Povra  to  the  particalar  consideration  of  Instmctors,  and  of  all  who  are  concerned 
In  selecting  booka  for  District  School  and  other  Libraries,  as  Taluable  text-books  for 
schools,  and  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  library,  pablic  and  private.  They  cannot' 
better  express  their  own  views  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  these  editions,  than  by 
copying  a  portion  of  the  introductory  obeervationa  of  the  editor,  prefixed  to  Thom- 
■0H*8  SsA^NB  :— 

*'  In  this  age,  when  the  press  is  covering  oar  land  with  a  frivolous  and  pernicioas 
literature,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  rising  generation  will  too  much  neglect,  if 
not  entirely  loee  sight  of  those  noble  and  solid  productions  of  the  British  Muse 
which  have  been  familiar  to  their  predeoeeeors— the  Poems  of  Milton  and  Toong,  of 
Thomson  and  Gowper.  These  are  worthy,  not  of  a  hasty  perusal  only,  but  of  ft-e- 
quent  and  profound  study— especially  by  the  young— for  the  varied  information 
'virhich  they  contain ;  for  the  learning  and  taste,  and  high  order  of  genius  which  they 
display;  and^r  <A«  eminent  wrviee  which  ifiey  are  adapted  to  afford  in  the 
prxtper  culture  <^  the  mind  and  of  the  hearV* 


1.  The  Paradise  Lost.  By  John  Milton.  with  Notes,  Ex- 
planatory  and  Critical.  Edited  by  Rev.  Jaiobb  B.  Botd,  author  of 
Elements  of  Bhetoric,  &c.    Price  $1.00.    School  Edition  62}  cts. 

2.  night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Deathj  and  Immortality. 

By  Edwabd  Touno,  LL.  D.  With  a  Memoir  of  the.  Author ;  a 
Critical  View  of  his  Writings  ;  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Eer. 
Jamxb  B.  Botd.    Price  $1.00.    School  Edition  62}  cts. 

3.  The  Task,  Table  Talk,  and  other  Poems.  By  William 

Cowprai.  With  Critical  Observations  of  yarious  Authors  on  his 
Genius  and  Character ;  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Illustratire.  By 
Bey.  James  B.  Botd.    Price  $1.00.    School  Edition  62}  cts. 

4.  The  Seasons.  By  James  Thomson.  With  Critical  Obserra- 
tions  of  various  Authors  on  his  Oenius  and  Character ;  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Illustrative.  By  Kev.  James  B.  Botd.  Price  $1.0Q. 
School  Edition  62}  cts. 

6.  The  Course  of  Time.  By  Robert  Pollok.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  B^v.  James  B.  Botd.  Price  $1.00. 
School  Edition  62}  cts. 

gy*  Library  Editiont  of  the  foregoing  Vduma  are  also  puhUthed  in  variouM 
StyUa  (^  Binding^  in  Svo  fomtj  with  Bandwmt  Illustrations. 

A.  8.  BABNES  &  BVRE,  Publishers, 

61  &  63  John  Street,  New  Tork« 


HATIOVAL  SERIES  OF  STAHPABD  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

groob'  (ir«k  anb  f  atin  Classics. 

This  series  of  the  Gbbek  snd  Latxh  Classiob,  bj  N.  G.  Brooks,  of  BalthBora,  is 
on  Ml  improved  plan,  with  peculiar  sdsptatioii  to  the  wants  of  tbe  Amertcan  stadraL 
To  secure  accuracy  of  text  In  the  works  that  are  to  appear,  the  latest  and  xiMMt 
approved  European  editions  of  the  different  classical  authors  are  oonsalted.  Ori^oal 
lllnstrstive  and  explanatory  notes,  prepared  by  the  Editor,  accompany  the  text 
These  notes,  though  copious,  are  intended  to  direct  and  assUt  the  student  in  his 
labors,  rather  than,  by  rendering  every  thing  too  simple,  to  sui)ersede  the  neoesaity 
of  due  exertion  on  his  own  part,  and  thus  induce  indolent  habits  of  study  and  reflee 
tlon,  and  feebleness  of  intellect 


BB.OOS8'  rXB.8T  liJLTXTi  JOiBBOTiB. 

Price  62J  cents, 
rhis  18  adapted  to  any  Grammar  of  the  language.    It  consists  of  a 
Grammar,  Reader,  and  Dictionary  combined,  and  will  enable  any  ono 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Elements  of  the.  Latin  language  without 
an  instructor. 

BB.OOS8'  OVZB'S  1MEBTAM0B.VB08B8. 

8vo.  Price  $2.50. 
This  edition  of  Ovid  is  expurgated,  and  freed  from  objectionable 
matter.  It  is  elucidated  by  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  Fables, 
together  with  original  English  Notes,  historical,  mythological,  and 
critical,  and  illustrated  by  pictorial  embellishments ;  with  a  Clayis 
giving  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  with  critical  exactness.  Each 
Fable  contains  a  plate  from  an  original  design,  and  an  illuminated 
initial  letter. 

BB.OOS8'  rXB.8T  aB.BBS  &B880ir8. 

12mo.    Price  62}  cents. 
This  Greek  elementary  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Latin  Lessons, 
and  affords  equal  facilities  to  the  student.    The  paradigm  of  the  Greek 
verb  has-  been  greatly  simplified,  and  valuable  exercises  in  compara- 
tive philology  Introduced. 

BEOOES'  GREEK  COLLEGTAHEA  EVAHGEUCA. 

12mo.    Price  62}  cents. 
This  consists  of  portions  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  arranged  in 
Chronological  order ;  and  forms  a  connected  history  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  Saviour's  life  and  ministry.    It  contains  a  Lexicon,  and 
is  illustrated  and  explained  by  notes. 

BB.OOS8'  BX8TOB.XA  8ACXLA.    Price  62}  cents. 
BB.OOS8'  CJB8AB.  XXi3bir8TBJkTSB.    Price  1.26. 
A.  S.  BARITES  &  BURB,  Publishers, 

61  &  53  John  Street,  Nen  Tork. 


VAXIONAL  SERIES  OF  STAHDABD  SCHOOL-BOOKti. 

g|cforic,  f  ogk,  una  ^Mtdvd  |P^iIo)50p|g. 

SLEKEHTS  OF  THE  AST  OF  BHETOBIC.    Adapted  for  nae  in  Oollegee  sod 
Academies,  and  also  for  Private  Study.    By  Hsmht  N.  Dat,  President  of  Ohio 

Female  College Price  75  centsi 

It  is  a  clear  and  systematie  exhibition  of  the  elements  of  the  Art  of  Bhetoria    The 

K eminent  characteristics  of  his  work  are,  the  general  ezactneas  of  his  definitions, 
e  clear  limitation  of  his  sabjeet,  the  philosophic  development  of  it,  the  large  share 
of  attention  which  he  gives  to  Invention  as  a  branch  of  Bhetoric,  and  his  Analysis 
of  Btylei 

THE  8CIEHGE  OF  LOGIC;  or,  An  AnalyiiB  of  the  laws  of  Thougrht 
By  Bev.  AAA  Mahan.    Designed  for  Oollegea. Price  |1.S0 

From  ths  Banner  qfihe  CroM  (Philadelphia). 
**  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  forms  the  meet  fall  and  complete  text-book  with  which  we 
are  acqoatnted.  and  is  destined  to  render  good  service  to  a  stady  which  cannot  be 
•afeiy  omitted  in  the  culture  and  education  of  any  people.** 

Frc9n  the  New  York  Independent. 
**  Few  men  better  understand  the  laws  of  thought,  both  in  the  way  of  mental  analy- 
sis snd  of  practical  application,  than  the  author  of  this  treatise.  •  .  .  .  After  many 
yenr»  of  patient  study  and  large  experience  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Maban  brings  forth  in 
this  \olume  a  System  of  Logic  which  has  the  merits  of  being  Intelligible  and  self* 
consistent,  and  which,  in  addition  to  the  author's  careflilly  elaborated  views,  embraoee 
the  rcanlts  of  the  ablest  minds  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  In  the  same 
department  We  have  not  yet  found  leisare  to  study  tbe  work  with  sulBdent  care  to 
prunuiince  a  matured  opinion  as  to  its  terms  and  method.  But  as  a  text-book  for 
Colleger  it  will  probably  take  preoedenee  of  any  now  before  the  public;  for.  with  a 
text-book  in  which  the  views  of  the  author  are  so  clearly  and  sharply  defined  and  so 
vlgifmnsly  maintaintMl.  an  intelligent  teacher  cannot  Tidl  to  have  a  wakefhl  clas^  eapa- 
ble  of  appreciating  his  own  criticisms  upon  that  author." 

KAIIEES'  ELEMENTS  OF  CBITICISM.    With  Additions  and  Improvements. 

By  Rev.  Jamis  B.  Boyd Price  $1.25 

The  chief  points  of  superiority  claimed  for  the  present  edition  are  the  following: 

1.  The  matter  heretofore  contained  in  an  Appendix  has  been  brought  forward,  and 
Ibrms  the  first  part  of  the  Introduction. 

8.  Frequent  omissions  have  been  made  in  the  text  and  notes,  where  the  matter  was 
found  to  De  either  obsolete,  of  no  ntility,  or  objectionable  on  account  of  its  indelicacy. 

8.  Many  poetical  quotations  (particularly  some  of  those  in  foreign  languagesX  that 
seemed  to  be  an  incumbrance  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  work  for  purposes  of 
education,  have  been  abbreviated  or  omitted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  volume  is  not  an  abridgment  of  Karnes,  but  it  em* 
braces  the  entire  work,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  portions  which  every  in- 
structor and  intelligent  reader  must  regard  as  blemishes,  or  consider  useless ;  while 
large  additions  have  been  made,  from  recent  and  valuable  souroes,  to  render  more 
eothplote  and  satisfiustory  the  incomnarable  treatL^  (as  here  presented)  of  this  highly- 
talented  and  Justiv  distinguished  ana  popular  author. 

Numerous  additions,  or  great  value,  have  been  added  to  the  original  work;  and  In 
scarcely  a  less  degree,  by  striking  from  it  a  large  amount  of  matter  that  greatly  im- 
pairs its  excellence  and  usefulneaa. 

A  B7STEH  OF  INTELLECnrAL  PHIL080PHT.    By  Bev.  Aba  Mahak. 

Price  $1.00. 
From  pBor.  Hobaos  Wbbstkh,  LL.D.,  o/the  Free  Academy^  JTew  York, 
**  I  do  not  know  any  other  treatise  on  Elementary  Philosophy  so  well  calculated  to 
Kfve  a  thorough,  correct,  and  critical  knowledge  of  this  important  science.  I  trust 
that  it  mav  he  the  means  of  creating  a  taste  for  this  science,  as  It  certainlv  will  be,  if 
studied,  or  givins  a  high  Idea  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  all  other  dfepartmenta 
of  human  investigation." 

A.  S.  BABITES  &  BXJRB,  Pnblishen, 

61  dfe  63  John  Street,  New  Torlb 


VAUOHTAL  SEBIES  op  BTAHPABD  BCHOOL-BOOgSL 

HISTORY  AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

MONTEITH*S  CHILD^  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Prtoe  «0  60 

(DmaMSD  FOB  PvBLIO  ScBOOLB:  OOPIOUSLT  (LLUBTBATia).) 

WILLABD^  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 0  75 

(With  Mats  axv  EHOBAyicOA.) 

WILLAEDti  LABQE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 160 

(With  Haps  and  EHOBATnroft.) 

WIIXABD*S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES S  QO 

(Ih  Spanish  Lahouaqb.) 

WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  IN  PERSPECTIVE 160 

(With  Maps  and  ENOBATiiro&> 

BICORD*S  ROMAN  HISTORY •...    1  00 

(Wrru  ExomATiNoa.) 

DWIGHrS  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY. 0  To 

(School  Editiok.) 

DWIGirrS    GREGIA17  AND  ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY 180 

(Unitbbsitt  Edition.) 

MILLS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS 0  75 


Monteith's  History  of  the  United  States  Is  designod  for  joang  seholtn, 
on  the  catacbeticBl  pUiif  with  MajM  and  EognTlDgB.  It  has  also  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  most  prominent  men  In  early  history. 

'Willard's  Histories  are  used  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  High  School^ 
Academies,  and  Female  Seminaries  tbroughoat  the  United  Statea,  and  hare  been 
recommended  hy  several  State  Saperintendenta.  Tho  Uistorj  of  tho  United  States 
is  so  bigiily  esteemed,  as  accarate,  reliable,  and  complete,  that  It  has  been  translated, 
and  pablisbedin  the  German,  Spanish,  and  French  languages. 

The  large  work  is  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Acadbmibb  and  Fbmalb  Sbmina- 
BiBS ;  and  also  for  Distbict  Schools  and  Family  Libbabibb.  The  small  work  being 
an  Abridgement  of  the  same,  is  designed  as  a  Tatt-hookfor  Common  Schools.  Tha 
originality  of  the  plan  consists  In  dividing  the  time  into  periods,  of  which  the  begin- 
nings and  terminations  are  marked  by  important  events ;  and  constructing  a  »«rie9 
(^mapt  illustrating  the  progreee  qfthe  aetUtment  of  the  country^  and  the  regular 
advance  of  oivilieatlon.  A  full  Chronological  Table  will  be  foand,  in  which  all 
the  events  of  the  History  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  time.  There  is  appended  to 
the  work  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  series  of  Qnestlons  adapted  to 
each  chapter,  so  that  the  work  may  be  used  In  schools  and  for  private  instruction. 

Dwight's  Mytholosy  is  pecaliariy  adapted  for  nse  as  a  Class-book  in  High 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminarlea,  and  is  indispensable  to  a  thoron^  acquaintance 
witti  Ancient  History,  and  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  classical  allosions  constantly 
occurring  in  the  writings  of  the  best  authors.  It  is  also  very  valuable  for  private 
reading  and  study. 

Rioord's  Boman  History  is  also  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Schools,  and 
for  private  reading  and  reference.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  condensed  History  of 
the  Romans  before  the  public,  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  Interesting,  and  very 
valuable  to  all,  especially  to  those  wishing  to  be  fkmiliar  with  the  classics. 
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